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SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


(NOIRS ET ROUGES.) 


BROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBYWLIEZ. 


IN FIVE PARTS.—PART SECOND. 


Vi. 


ADEMOISELLE MAULABRET had 
learned by the letter from her guardian 
that he was still at Combard—“ his summer resi- 
dence,” as he said—and also that he, for especial 
reasons, would not return to Paris until the late 
autumn. He wrote further that Madame Cantarel 
would feel it a duty, as well as a pleasure, to call 
for her at the hospital. Mother Amélie, who 
never spared those people whom she did not 
like—and she liked very few—had drawn a por- 
trait of Madame Cantarel for Jetta’s benefit, 
which was certainly not very attractive. She 
described her as essentially selfish, occupied ex- 
clusively with her own health and comfort, re- 
vealing by the coldness of her manners the fri- 
gidity of her nature. She defined her as “ virtue 
kept on ice.” 

Approaching the carriage awaiting her, Made- 
moiselle Maulabret was astonished to see a face 
which answered in no degree to the description 
given by Mother Amélie. The young girl had 
_ been told that Madame Cantarel was over fifty ; 
the unknown whom she saw could not have been 
more than forty, and appeared even younger. 
She had been told that her aunt was a person 
poor in health and in appearance, who, sacrific- 
_ ing her pretensions to her comfort, was always 
in the costume of an invalid. 

Wrapped in superb furs, the stranger had an 
imposing air; she was dimpled, charming, and 
seemed to be in the best possible health; and 
the young girl, who had expected to be received 
with such coldness that she had already begun 
to shiver, with difficulty concealed her surprise 
when the stranger, bestowing on her a charming 
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smile, cried out to her as soon as she saw her 
coming : 

“Mademoiselle Maulabret, I am sure? Hast- 
en, for it seems to me that you are very insuff- 
ciently dressed, your mantle is not warm enough. 
Sit close to me, I have furs enough for two. Is 
not this horrible weather, my dear? Forgive me; 
though it is not my fault, I feel in a measure re- 
sponsible for it.” 

The coachman started. The stranger soon 
explained to Jetta that she was very intimate 
with Monsieur Louis Cantarel, her great-uncle, 
that she was his neighbor in the country; in fact, 
that their estates were divided only by a wall, 
and how Madame Cantarel was so disturbed by 
the rigor of the weather that she had offered to 
replace her; and how her proposition had been 
accepted, and that she herself liked to go out in 
all sorts of weather, and was particularly anxious, 
moreover, to make at once the acquaintance of a 
young lady of whose merits, graces, and misfor- 
tunes she had heard a great deal. She said so 
much of this kind that Mademoiselle Maulabret 
did not know where to look. 

“ Resign yourself to your fate,” the lady con- 
tinued ; “ you belong to me until night. Perhaps, 
however, you would like to know my name? I 
am la Marquise de Moisieux.” 

Certain names penetrate everywhere, even to 
the boarding-schools where young girls are edu- 
cated. The world, which does not admit the 
possibility that one can live without it, profits by 
the return of the classes after their vacations to 
establish its entering wedges in the -convents ; 
the bees have been pilfering, and the world 
wishes them to make their honey in common. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret knew very well that 
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Madame de Moisieux was the granddaughter of 
an illustrious marshal of the First Empire, and 
the widow of a man who had held an important 
position under the second; that she had been 
herself a very conspicuous person, and a great 
favorite at the Tuileries. Mademoiselle Maula- 
bret had also learned, as a secret of great im- 
portance, that the marquise had allowed herself 
to be much talked of. But, if, when her husband 
was living, she had not been just where she 
should have been in regard to him, she made 
amends after his death. Hewas now always with 
her, and she went nowhere without him. If at 
this moment Mademoiselle Maulabret had asked 
permission to examine her brooch, her locket, 
and her watch, the cameo on her bracelet, and 
even her rings, she would have found the mar- 
quis everywhere—his full face, his profile, and 
his bust—in his every-day garments, his court 
dress, and hunting-costume—seven portraits in 
all, neither more nor less. This is the testimony 
which women willingly render to the husband 
they have lost, when they are conscious of hav- 
ing deceived him, and also that he has had the 
courtesy never to seem conscious of it. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret thought it a little 
singular that this celebrated woman had been 
intrusted by Providence with the task of taking 
her to her guardian. Mother Amélie had fre- 
quently told her that Monsieur Louis Cantarel 
was a red-hot radical, and that his opinions were 
of the deepest shade of red. What possible 
sympathy could there be between himself and a 
Marquise de Moisieux ? That grande dame did 
not wait to be questioned to explain that she had 
made two years before, in Switzerland, the ac- 
quaintance of her great-uncle and of her great- 
aunt, and that their chance meetings at a fadle- 
@’héte had led to an intimacy that had become 
very precious to herself. Monsieur Cantarel had 
rendered her most essential services — services 
for which she should be ever grateful. 

Jetta had another cause of astonishment. 
Ignorant as she was of social etiquette and of 
worldly matters, she could not but notice that 
Madame de Moisieux had with her neither foot- 
man nor maid, and that the coat worn by the 
coachman had a large darn in the middle of the 
back, while the large Berlin in which they sat 
was evidently hired by the day. All this corre- 
sponded but poorly with the splendors of an im- 
perial court, and the young girl concluded that 
at the fall of the empire Madame de Moisieux 
had lost both her situation and her fortune. She 
was not mistaken in this supposition. 

After the revolution of September the mar- 
quis, whose debts the emperor had paid more 
than once, took refuge in England, where he 
died five years later, leaving his affairs greatly 


embarrassed. Madame de Moisieux hastened 
back to Paris, where she found herself assailed 
by creditors who were losing patience and who 
were not easily appeased. Monsieur de Cantarel 
came to her assistance and brought the bandits 
to reason, inducing them finally to accept an ar- 
rangement which he offered. This was the ser- 
vice which she estimated at its just value, and 
this was the advantage she had reaped from her 
sojourn at Lucerne, and from certain small at- 
tentions which she had regarded ‘as a good in- 
vestment. 

It must be here stated that the marquise had 
the great gift of pleasing and of attaching peo- 
ple to her. Although the first freshness of her 
youth had for ever fled, no one thought of speak- 
ing of her as faded, or of her beauty as on the 
wane. She was not the kind of woman to fade; 
years only seemed to make her more lovely. 
Her gray eyes suggested those lighthouses with 
revolving lights, for-they alternately flashed or 
were veiled with languid, drooping lids. The 
tiny blue veins on her temples and her black 
lashes added a great charm to her face in those 
hours of melancholy in which at times it pleased 
her to indulge. 

Her delicate face, with its irregular features, 
of which the ill-natured had early prophesied 
that it could not bear the wear and tear of years, 
that its beauty would vanish with her girlhood, 
had resisted time, revolutions, the fall of empires, 
the loss of a fortune, the death of a husband, 
and numerous experiences which were like the 
great catastrophes of history. Her beauty, how- 
ever, was less remarkable than her grace. She 
was quick-witted and clever, imparting to her 
smallest acts a cachet of happy ease which re- 
vealed the fact at once that she was a woman 
who had been involved in many matters of im- 
portance, and who had made her way through 
innumerable intrigues, from which she had adroit- 
ly escaped without injury. 

She never made a single needless movement, 
she always said exactly the right thing, and was 
never at a loss for a word; she had that perfect 
ease which always puts others at ease at once. 
After the first moment or two, Jetta instinctively 
rendered her the justice of feeling that one could 
breathe freely near her without fear of breathing 
too hard. 

If the marquise pleased the young girl, Jetta, 
in her turn, had made a most favorable impres- 
sion on the marquise, who, without seeming to 
do so, had passed in review the entire person of 
Mademoiselle Maulabret, and had arrived at the 
conclusion, which she frankly expressed, that her . 
eyes were made to inspire passion, and that her 
hand would be the prettiest in the world, when 
she had learned to glove it; her foot quite the 
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most beautiful when she had discovered where 
to purchase her chaussure, also that her hair 
was exquisite, or would be when she was prop- 
erly cozffée,; and her figure perféct when she 
had learned how to dress. Jetta was sorely 
tempted to reply that she did not care to be 
adorable or adored, but she had been admon- 
ished by Mother Amélie, and bidden to be very 
amiable and complaisant in all trifles, and to re- 
serve all her energy and obstinacy for great occa- 
sions, so that she would not be accused of en- 
tering the world already prejudiced against it. 
She consequently kept her objections to herself, 
and Madame de Moisieux, giving her a little tap 
on her cheek, declared that from that day forth 
she would take it upon herself to teach her the 
smallest details of the toilet, but that now it 
was her first duty to take her to Monsieur Vau- 
genis, in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, This gen- 
tleman, being the executor of Monsieur Antonin 
Cantarel’s will, was entitled to a visit from the 
young lady. 

When Sister Marie went to Passy to visit the 
dying bed of her great-uncle, her mind was so 
absorbed that, in the sa/on, crowded as it was, 
she had not noticed a single face; and, when 
she entered the presence of Monsieur Vaugenis, 
Mademoiselle Maulabret did not remember that 
she had seen him a fortnight previously leaning 
against the mantel and talking with a handsome 
young man. She had seen them both, however, 
without really noticing them. 

The former President of the Chamber im- 
pressed her greatly, intimidating her by his cold 
politeness and by his reserve, which kept people 
at a distance. He disturbed her, too, by a slight 
cast in the eye, which was more mysterious than 
disagreeable, and which he had long since learned 
to utilize. Clever men make use even of their 
defects. Jetta could not quite decide if, when 
questioning her, he was looking at her or not, 
and was almost tempted to believe that his squint 
was intentional. He won her heart by the emo- 
tion he evinced in speaking of the great-uncle 
whom she had lost, and of the tender attachment 
that the noble old man had conceived for her. 
“He was so made,” continued Monsieur Vau- 
genis, “that he could neither love nor hate in any 
half-way fashion. His was a full, well-rounded 
character, impetuous and strong for both good 
and evil. This man, who was apparently wrapped 
up in science, and who appeared to be so thor- 
ough a master of his emotions, and so reluctant 
to exhibit them, had in reality a most romantic 
nature; consequently, in all his friendships there 

was a certain stormy element. In losing him, I 
have lost one of the best and most faithful of 
friends ; our romance has lasted forty years. In 
religion, politics, and in most other matters, we 


were entirely at variance, and we quarreled all 
the time. We never passed three days without 
seeing each other, and we were never together 
two hours without a dispute. We were quite 
ready at times to take each other by the hair of 
the head, but fortunately our locks were scanty. 
One evening the quarrel was a little livelier than 
usual; we uttered some pretty hard words, and 
when we separated we were far from being rec- 
onciled. I went to bed, but I could not sleep; 
at daybreak I rose and walked out; I took my 
way toward Passy. In the center of La Place 
du Roi de Rome I met my old friend, who, 
wiping his brow, and holding his hat in his hand, 
was hurrying to me. We embraced each other, 
and all was settled.” 

“Permit me to ask one question, my dear 
president,” said Madame de Moisieux. 

When Monsieur Louis Cantarel was not pres- 
ent, she was quite willing to give to these people 
the title they had borne under the empire. 

“How you must have suffered,” she con- 
tinued, “in seeing your dearest and most valued 
friend consigned to the earth with only a civil 
interment !” 

“It was my duty to comply with his last 
wishes,” answered the president. 

_ “You are mistaken, I am no great theologian, 
but my opinions are pretty decided, and I always 
deem it wise to submit to established usages ; 
it costs so little! Would you permit one of your 
friends to appear in the street wearing a Chinese 
hat—?” 

“A Chinese hat is only a civil interment. I 
am not disposed to contradict you. But it is 
very difficult to reason with a dead man, and in- 
duce him to change his opinion.” 

“ The dead are so reasonable !”’ answered the 
marquise, gayly. “Do what you will, they can’t 
object.” 

“My dear marquise,” he replied, in the same 
tone, “‘my conscience stings me; obliging as it 
is as a rule, there are occasions when it is rest- 
less. Would that you were always near me to 
compel it to listen to reason!” 

Having exchanged this fusillade with the 
marquise, he turned toward Jetta, and said, 
gravely : 

“TI ought to inform you, mademoiselle, that 
by the terms of the will you are at liberty to 
draw your income from this date, I have noti- 
fied your guardian of this fact, and also that you 
can not control the capital under two years.” 

“Which means, my dear,” interposed the 
marquise, “that from this hour you will enjoy 
an income of sixty thousand francs, and, as I am 
strong in arithmetic, I will add that this gives 
you about nine louis to expend each day. But 
I warn you that under my influence you will 
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spend much more than that to-day.—Do you 
know, my dear president, that I am empowered 
to dress her completely from head to foot? Ex- 
cuse us, therefore, if we leave you too uncere- 
moniously—we have a very laborious day before 
us.” 

She rose as she spoke. Monsieur Vaugenis 
accompanied the ladies to the head of the stairs. 
When they were half-way down, he recalled Ma- 
demoiselle Maulabret, who turned back. He led 
her into the anteroom, and, pointing to the stairs 
with a threatening finger, he said, in a low voice : 

“Look out!” 

Jetta looked at him interrogatively. For 
what was she to look out—the stairs or Ma- 
dame de Moisieux ? 

“They rose very early in the morning,” he 
continued, in a crafty tone, “ to spread their nets 
at the door of your hospital.” 

She understood less and less; it seemed to 
her, however, that the stairs were set aside. 

He added : 

“Do me the favor not to take any step with- 
out consulting me. I have among my papers 
a letter from your great-uncle, which I can not 
yet show you, and which will, in all probability, 
influence you very strongly. By-the-way, you 
would like, I presume, to have his photograph ; 
I will send it to you by mail. We must not keep 
Madame Moisieux waiting now.” 

At these words he released his prisoner. 
hastened to rejoin the marquise, who said : 

“‘ What did the dear president want?” 

“ He wished to ask if I had a photograph of 
my great-uncle,” answered Jetta, delighted to 
be able to answer with only a half falsehood. 

“ And now to attend to serious business!”’ 
cried Madame de Moisieux, gayly. 

__ The serious business—and the words were 
not misapplied—consisted in hastening from the 
bootmaker to the milliner, from the milliner to 
the dressmaker and to a glove-shop—thence to 
several large silk-mercers, and to divers other 
establishments. All this haste, combined with 
fatigue, was not agreeable to Jetta, but the mar- 
quise enjoyed it. Fortunately, the severity of 
the weather caused few customers to be in the 
shops, so that the ladies were not compelled to 
wait. Fortunately, also, notwithstanding her 
misfortunes, and in spite of the republic, Ma- 
dame de Moisieux was everywhere served with 
empressement —her name awakened far-away 
echoes. Then, too, she was never uncertain nor 
bargaining ; she decided quickly, knowing neither 
hesitations nor repentance. She had, between 
whiles, several little quarrels with Jetta, who did 
not share her taste for gay stuffs and conspic- 
uous colors. The young girl wished to wear 
mourning for her great-uncle, but the marquise 


She 


represented that for certain reasons, political and 
metaphysical, her guardian had a horror of black, 
of gray, and even of violet; that he believed real 
mourning was carried within the heart. She 
made some concessions, however, and Jetta did 
the same, remembering what her aunt, Mother 
Amélie, had said to her: ‘‘ Coulez le moucheron 
pour sauver la mouche.” And purchase suc- 
ceeded to purchase, package was added to pack- 
age, mountain to mountain, The marquise or- 
dered most of the things to be sent to Combard ; 
those which she saw fit to take with her filled 
her berlin. 

Interested in her occupation, she did not 
notice that the breakfast-hour had long since 
passed. She did not admit that one could live 
without moving, but was quite willing to believe 
that life was possible without eating. She con- 
tended herself with pecking a little here and there. 
Jetta, who was accustomed to simple but sub- 
stantial food, was faint with hunger. About 
two o’clock the marquise took it into her head 
to enter the establishment of a fashionable pastry- 
cook, where they ate cakes, and drank a glass of 
punch, standing. Jetta found this refreshment 
very insufficient, but she was obliged to be satis- 
fied and resume her shopping. 

All this time the marquise labored to improve 
the manners and the mind of her pupil by in- 
struction and anecdotes. She gave her a very 
exact and laboriously minute description of five 
toilets worn in the five acts of a new play, by the 
actress who took the principal vé/e, declaring 
that she was the best-dressed woman in Paris. 
The marquise took this opportunity of enlarging 
on theatres, and even to describe certain features 
of the coulisses. Then, going back to the past, — 
she described the last sojourn of the imperial 
court at Fontainebleau, and the three groups 
into which this court was divided—that of the 
gros bonnets, who thought only of politics ; the 
cour a’amour, where discussions and arguments 
on love were settled; and a third group, com- 
posed of youth and gayety. Then abandoning 
herself to one of her fits of melancholy, half 
sincere and half feigned, which added to her 
vivacity a certain pathetic grace, she cried : 

“Oh, my dear, how far away all this is— 
and how fast I am growing old! You have 
been restored to the world, and I am tempted 
to retire from it and take your place in the 
hospital. That is an exchange which would 
please me.” 

She was entirely sincere in what she said— 
sincere while the words were on her lips. She 
had hours of intense sadness, but she never told 
any one with what incredible facility she con- 
soled herself. 

Jetta listened with her ears, but her thoughts 
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were elsewhere. 
to herself : 

“ They have just finished sweeping the ward ; 
the patients are all dressed. Who will give them 
their soup to-day; and who will dress the old 
woman’s hand—the one whose hand was crushed 
between two boats on the Canal Saint-Martin ? 
Now Mother Amélie has just retired to her room. 
By-the-way, I forgot that this is visiting-day. 
The relations will come, there will be a great 
deal of talking. Some of the poor mothers will 
weep bitterly. It is to be hoped that the patients 
won't be in a high fever to-morrow !”’ 

The nurses at the hospital had, in fact, no- 
ticed that the day after the visitors had been 
there, either on account of the attendant excite- 
ment or of the dainties they had brought with 
them, the patients were always feverish, as shown 
by the placard affixed to their bed, which marked 
the oscillations of the pulse. It was of these 
things that Jetta thought, which, however, did 
not prevent her from listening so attentively to 
the marquise that the lady thought her very 
clever, although the girl had not spoken twenty 
words all through the day. 

Madame de Moisieux had promised Monsieur 
Cantarel that his ward should reach Combard 
for dinner. Between three and four o'clock, 
therefore, the ladies drove to the Lyons station, 
just in time to catch the train. It was rather an 
arduous task to convey the thousand-and-one 
packages from the carriage to the cars. Jetta 
did her duty bravely, nearly disappearing under 
her bundles. There were few travelers, and the 
ladies were given a compartment to themselves, 
in which they were hardly installed when the 
train started. 


All through the day she said 


Vis 


MADEMOISELLE MAULABRET was familiar 
with but two things in the world, a convent and 
a hospital, after which came a very slight ac- 
quaintance with Paris, out of which she had 
never been in her life except two or three times 
with her father—merely then a few rods beyond 
the fortifications. The country, therefore, was 
to her an entire novelty. After passing Charen- 
ton she perceived, through the window of the 
car, a succession of small gardens about as large 
as one’s hand, surrounded by walls which also 
inclosed tiny houses of one story, and often with 
only one window. In summer weather these 
houses and gardens are hired by workmen and 
shopkeepers, who pass their Sundays there with 
their families, delighted at being able to say, 
“ My gooseberry-bush, my artichoke, and my ge- 
ranium.” 

Jetta was not really in the country until, by 
the gray light of a December twilight, she be- 





held, through a thick white fog, that stretch of 
level land which, beyond the Maisons-Alfort, ex- 
tends from the railway to the Seine; the fog lay 
like a winding-sheet, pierced by an occasional 
aspen or gnarled apple-tree, covered with frost 
and shivering under a lowering sky. 

There was some difficulty in reaching Ville- 
neuve-Saint-Georges. The extreme cold had 
hardened the snow that had blown over the track 
and made the road almost impassable. It was 
even worse beyond Villeneuve, where there are 
hills. Although an extra locomotive was put on, 
nearly an hour was consumed in going five kilo- 
metres. The two monsters puffed and panted with 
rage and indignation at not being able to per- 
form the task appointed them. At the next sta- 
tion things were found in a still more uncomfort- 
able condition—further progress was impossible. 
After waiting twenty minutes, Madame de Moi- 
sieux dropped her window and called to the su- 
perintendent, who could not obey without wading 
through a formidable drift. He explained to her 
that the wind, which was blowing fiercely, had 
piled the snow up beyond the station, and that it 
was necessary to wait until the squad of labor- 
ers, for whom he had sent, should clear it away ; 
this task would consume at least two hours, and 
there was nothing for the ladies to do but wait 
with all the patience they could summon to their 
aid. 3 

The marquise resigned herself with great 
gayety, and, wrapping herself in her furs, said, 
with a shrug of her shoulders : 

“Two hours is a long time; let us try to 
sleep.” But suddenly a happy thought came to 
her. “But you will lose your dinner!” she 
cried. ‘I am convinced that you are famishing 
even now.” 

Jetta admitted the truth of this surmise. Ca- 
naries may be fed on chickweed, but little girls 
require more substantial nourishment than pastry. 

“Let us explore a little and see what we can 
find,’ said Madame de Moisieux. 

They left the car and crossed the track, which, 
in spite of the ashes scattered over it, was in 
some places as smooth and slippery as a mirror. 
Unfortunately, there was no buffet. 

“ This is pretty bad!” said Za margquzse. 

But as she spoke she perceived, seated in the 
corner of the waiting-room, a tall young fellow, 
with a fur cap pulled down over his ears and 
wearing high riding-boots. His face was half 
hidden under the turned-up collar of his over- 
coat, his arms were crossed, his legs outstretched, 
and he seemed to be either asleep or buried in 
thought. She did not need to see this person’s 
face to recognize him, however. She went up 
to the sleeper, and, touching him lightly on the 
shoulder, said : 
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“Well, mauvazs sujet, it was Heaven that 
sent you here!” | 

The mauvazs sujet shook himself, started to 
his feet, and made a profound bow. 

“TI present to you a young girl who is dying 
of hunger. Prove tous, my dear Valport, that 
you can be useful occasionally by procuring us a 
dinner now.” 

“A dinner! My dear madame! Do you not 
know that we are in one of those holes where 
people do not dine?” 

“ Pshaw ! as some one says, we will content 
ourselves with a wing of something.” 

“A wing! Bless my soul, how extraordi- 
nary !—but I will do the best I can.” 

He offered his arm to Madame de Moisieux, 
and, followed by Jetta, they started to cross a 
small square about which the wind whirled, and 
which for the moment resembled an Alpine gla- 
cier ; with great exertion they succeeded in reach- 
ing a wretched café whose lights they could dis- 
tinguish afar off. The proprietor, taken some- 
what aback, was able to give them chairs, table- 
linen, plates, and a bottle of wine, but not a 
mouthful to eat except a loaf of bread. 

“ Keep up your courage, and have patience,” 
said Monsieur Valport. “Be kind enough to 
wait for me. This is an occasion to exercise my 
rare genius,” 

He disappeared, only to return ten minutes 
later. Like Sancho at the marriage-feast of Ga- 
mache, he held in his right hand and pressed tri- 
umphantly against his heart a smoking casserole. 

“Bravo!” cried the marquise, clapping her 
hands. “ What have you brought us?” 

“Alas! It has no wings—it is only a plate 
of giblets—but just smell of them! Is not the 
aroma delicious? Pray remember that I have 
just accomplished the bravest and most difficult 
task of my life. This casserole was actually on 
the table. The amount of words—the eloquence 
and diplomacy—I expended to gain possession of 
it is almost incredible.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret had lifted her veil. 
Monsieur Valport looked at her, and his surprise 
was so great that his spoils nearly fell to the 
ground. But he regained his self-possession 
without the ladies having noticed his _ Surprise. 
Then, placing the casserole on the-table, he as- 
sisted the garcon to distribute plates and knives 
—himself drew the cork of the bottle, and then, 
turning to the marquise, said : 

“Do you invite me?” 

“Shall we invite him, my dear?” she said to 
Jetta. 

The girl did not reply, but she rose and 
pushed a chair slightly toward Monsieur Val- 
port, at the same time bestowing on him one of 
those smiles which were the boast of the hospi- 


tal, and which only the night before had carried 
consolation to many a sick-bed. Monsieur Val- 
port did not require to be consoled, but he was a 
connoisseur, and considered that this smile had 
well paid him for his trouble. 

For the first time since the beginning of this 
laborious day, Mademoiselle Maulabret felt her 
heart so light that she was almost happy. Mon- 
sieur Valport had at once excited her interest. 
She had been struck by the beauty of his feat- 
ures, by the fire in his eyes, and the spirit in his 
face, and by a certain air of pride and resolution. 
She remembered having once seen in an illus- 
trated book of travels, which she had been or- 
dered to read in her convent, the portrait of a 
lion-killer, and she fancied that her new acquaint- 
ance resembled this portrait. 

But, at this precise moment, Monsieur Val- 
port was not hunting a lion; he was aiding a 
garcon in a café to lay a table, and looking for- 
ward to the enjoyment of a dish of chicken-gib- 
lets which he had been to procure for her through 
wind and snow. He pleased her decidedly : if 
she had said to the contrary, she would have told 
a falsehood, but, as she was not questioned on 
this point, she said nothing, but thought all the 
more. The giblets were attacked ; the marquise 
herself condescended to partake of them, but in 
a very dainty and indifferent way. 

“ And now, my dear sir,” she said, “ have the 
kindness to inform me by what providential dis- 
pensation, at this hour when all Paris is at din- 
ner, we meet you in a hole where, as you say, 
people never dine?” 

“Do not ask me,” he replied. . “ Either I 
should lie, or you would not belteve me.” 

“Can it be that you have any secrets from 
mers’ 

“ Heaven forbid ! 
absolutely incredible.” 
“ But suppose I promised to believe you ?”’ 

“Very well, then. I am simply on my way to 
Bois-le-Roi—to my chateau where I never go, 
and which is very like a barn.” 

“You intend to spend twenty-four hours 
there?” 

“ More than that.” 

“ Three days, then?” 

“Say rather three months.” 

” “Tn the middle of winter? Impossible!” 

“Did I not tell you that you would not hbe- 
lieve me!” 

“Ts it a wager?” 

“ Precisely, madame.” ¢ % 

“And the stakes are heavy ? ft 

“Enormous. Everything in my life is on an 
exaggerated scale. If, unfortunately, I should 
lose now, you might look upon me not only as a 
ruined man, but as a dead one.” 


But my story would seem 
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“ Ah! I understand now why the boulevard 
to-day had such a desolate, melancholy aspect. 
It had already put on mourning for you. But, 
by the terms of your engagement, you need spend 
only your nights at Bois-le-Roi, and each morn- 
ing—” 

“No, madame, you are mistaken. If any 
urgent business should recall me to Paris, I 
should be compelled to request permission to re- 
turn there, but I do not intend to do this if I can 
possibly help it.” 

“But how on earth will you occupy your- 
self?” 

“In paying visits and taking all those steps 
required to insure my election as mayor of my 
commune next year.” 

“ And when you are mayor— ?” 

“J shall labor to become counselor-general 
and then deputy.” 

“ And in four years President of the Repub- 

lic.” 
“Qh, that is not necessarily on the books! 
If I should ever become president, it would be 
that I might become useful to you, and be able 
to bestow upon you every favor which it would 
please you to ask of me.” 

“Look me full in the face,’ she answered. 
“Ah! I see a little of the expression which the 
devil had when he wished to become a monk. 
But, my poor friend, it is useless—you can never 
do anything in politics.” 

“ And why not?” 

“ Because, to have any success in that field 
you must believe in something, or at least pre- 
tend to believe; and you are equally incapable 
of believing or feigning.” 

“ Let me go my way—faith will come.” 

“J doubt it. You are the most skeptical of 
You are a skeptic in all things, as regards 
women, business, and religion ; you confessed as 
much to me one day at Trouville, and your life 
bears witness to the truth of your words, in spite 
of the good action you have just performed. 
Excellent as are your giblets, fragrant as they 
are, my advice to you is, Jetta, not to eat too 
much of them, for I distinguish more than a 
suggestion of onions.” 

Monsieur Valport eyed her for a moment, and, 
pushing back his chair, answered with some ani- 
mation : 

“You paint the devil blacker than he is. One 
would think, to hear you, that I have no good 
qualities. In the first place, I am not as skepti- 
cal as you think; I believe in my own will—yes, 
I thoroughly believe in myself, I assure you! 
Then, too, I have the merit of always respecting 
the faith of others. Tolerant skepticism should 
count for something, surely! Then, too, I never 
betrayed the confidence of a living being; and I 


do not believe that any one ever had reason to 
regret having trusted me.” 

He became more excited, and, with his eyes 
on Mademoiselle Maulabret’s face, seemed to 
summon her as a witness. Madame de Moisieux 
laughed. . 

“T honestly believe,” she said, “that you think 
you are addressing your constituents. For what 
invisible audience is this outburst of eloquence 
intended? We are alone, monsieur—it is not 
worth while to become so energetic.” 

“Excuse me,” he answered, coloring a little ; 
“it is always advisable to practice for future 
emergencies.” 

“T see. one good ‘thing in all this,” she re- 
plied. ‘I own some stock in this railroad, and 
you will double its value.” 

“In what way?” 

“ By the enormous amount of freight which 
will come over the road—things ordered by you 
from Paris daily. The grand and the petzte 
vitesse Will have as much as they can carry.” 

“ Another mistake, madame. It has been 
stipulated that I shall content myself with the 
local products of Bois-le-Roi— even with the 
wine.” 

“And all else? Is it, then, a country fertile 
in beauty ?” 

“We do not understand each other,” he an- 
swered. ‘You are not in earnest, and from this 
day I take everything au sérzeux.” 

She looked at him with a quiet smile, and 
after a long silence— 

“You have left her, then?” she said. 

He answered with some hesitation : 

“ Yes—that affair is all over.” 

«And she is in despair ?”’ 

“You are too good; I do not believe in the 
despair of women.” 

“Ts a reconciliation impossible ?” 

“ Absolutely impossible. It is decisive.” 

«Ah, my dear boy! there is nothing decisive 
with you.” 

Jetta could not help hearing all this, but she 
could not understand half of the conversation. 
How could she suppose that her companions 
were speaking at this moment of a young and 
beautiful danseuse, who went by the name of 
Rosella ? 

“Do you know what I intend to do?” re- 
sumed the marquise. “I intend calling on you 
some day in your peaceful hermitage. I intend 
to assure myself with my own eyes that your 
austerities are not wearing you to a skeleton.” 

“TI am sorry, madame, that I must beg you 
to relinquish this intention. I have sworn to re- 
nounce everything, even the pleasure of seeing 
you. It has been agreed that no woman shall 
set her foot within my walls. Do not come; my 
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watch-dogs would devour you, and I should be 
inconsolable.” 

At this moment a man came to inform them 
that the track was clear, and that the train was 
about to start. Monsieur Valport offered his 
arm again to Madame de Moisieux, to take her 
back to the car. As soon as she was seated, she 
said: 

“ Bon voyage—but, all the same, I believe you 
will lose your wager.” 

Monsieur Valport extended his hand to Jetta 
to aid her to ascend the steps. Her skirt caught, 
and she turned to disengage it. By the red glare 
of a resinous torch blazing in front of the station, 
she again beheld the face which so strongly re- 
sembled the portrait of the lion-killer, and a pair 
of eyes, as brilliant as’ carbuncles, riveted upon 
her. Without releasing the hand he held in a 
firm, steady grasp, the young man said, in a tone 
so low that he could be heard only by Jetta: 

“By this little hand, which has stanched so 
many wounds, and which closed the eyes of a 
man of genius, whom I loved—by this hand, 
which mine is unworthy to touch, I swear that I 
will win my wager!” 

Profoundly troubled, she hastily entered the 
car, and he, closing the door upon her, went to 
his own. 

“Do you know, ma belle,” said the marquise 
to Jetta, “that you have had the strangest luck 
in your entrance to the world? You have had 
accident after accident. At one and the same 
time you come across a train that is stopped by 
the snow, and upon one of the handsomest 
wretches in Paris. What do you think of him?” 

“JT hardly know, madame,” answered Made- 
moiselle Maulabret, who was struggling against 
her first impressions. 

“ Ah! my dear, he is handsome, unquestion- 
ably handsome; but he is the greatest madman 
the world ever saw. Permit me to tell you some- 
thing about him. His father was a rich refiner ; 
at twenty-five he inherited from him two or three 
millions. In three years one of these millions 
had vanished. Eighteen months ago he seemed 
to have settled down, that is, he only loved one 
woman at a time. The happy creature who 
fixed this fickle heart is a pretty damseuse, to 
whom he presented a little 2é¢e7, which is an 
absolute jewel. I will show it to you some day 
when we go into Paris to try on your dresses, 
The report went that for some time this méxage 
was a most exemplary one, that absolute fidelity 
existed on both sides; it was even asserted that, 
if the damsel had resisted two weeks longer, 
he would have been idiot enough to marry her. 
As you see, eighteen months of constancy have 
proved too much for him: they have parted; 
he has fled to escape Hermione and her claws, 


but he will never remain away from Paris for 
three months, He will go back soon, and, cured 
for ever of monogamy, he will begin again his 
fluttering from flower to flower, and the second 
million will vanish to the very last crown,” 

Madame de Moisieux talked on without the 
smallest suspicion that Jetta was divided be- 
tween astonishment, chagrin, and anger. She 
was greatly amazed that Monsieur Valport should 
know her name and her history. A little cha- 
grined that this handsome young man, who had 
pleased her so much, should be a wretch and a 
madman, and indignant that he should have 
sworn by the hand of a future hospital nun in 
an affair of so frivolous a nature as that of his 
wager. In short, her anger was greater than 
her chagrin, and her astonishment greater than 
her anger. 

They finally reached their journey’s end ; but, 
thanks to the snow and the continual stoppages 
of the train, the clock at Combard was striking — 
nine when Madame de Moisieux said to Jetta: 

“ At last, Heaven be praised !—we have ar- 
rived.” 

Monsieur de Cantarel’s caléche had already 
been to the station three times for them. The 
coachman, fearing the cold for his horses, had 
preferred not to let them stand, and had driven 
off again. To get together their bundles and 
put them in the caléche, when it again appeared, 
occupied some minutes. A quarter of an hour 
later Mademoiselle Maulabret drove through 
gates which seemed to her monumental. She 
dimly perceived a terrace and a long fagade, after 
which the carriage entered a courtyard and drew ~ 
up before a flight of steps. Two tall lackeys in 
crimson livery —knee-breeches, and low shoes 
with huge silver buckles—were on guard in the 
anteroom. Madame de Moisieux, who knew 
these beings, dispensed with their services and 
herself opened the door of a large, richly deco- 
rated salon. Before a chimney with a carved 
mantel, in which blazed half an oak-tree, a man 
who had evidently eaten and drunk heartily, was 
slumbering in a large chair; opposite him, in a 
similar chair, a lady was equally sound asleep, 
her gray hair half hidden under black lace. The 
man was snoring, the woman moaning. They 
did not really waken even when Madame de 
Moisieux cried out : 

“Here she is: she is charming; and I have 
a great mind to keep her for myself.” 

Monsieur Cantarel rose with a start, and, rub- 
bing his eyes, murmured : 

“Ah! marquise. We were afraid of an ac- 
cident. I was very uneasy.” 

“So it seemed,” she said, laughing. 

And, refusing the cup of tea offered her, she 
hurried away. 
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For some moments Monsieur Cantarel stood 
examining Jetta from head to foot in grim si- 
lence. Then he asked her if she was hungry, 
if she was cold, if her feet were wet. She an- 
swered that her amiable chaperon had taken the 
best of care of her, and that she needed noth- 

ing. 

A lackey entered with his arms full of bun- 
dles, and asked where he should put them. 

“ Heavens! what a pile!” cried Monsieur 
Cantarel, sulkily. 

“T am, perhaps, more troublesome than these,” 
she said, with a smile. 

Madame Cantarel was, by this time, fully 
awake. She opened her eyes indolently, and 
said : 

“Tt was probably the snow that detained 
you.” 

The observation was certainly judicious, but 
the voice was as icy as a December night. 

“TJ imagine,” said Monsieur Cantarel to his 
guest, “that it is your bed of which you stand 
most in need.” 

He rang, a maid appeared; he bade her show 


Mademoiselle Maulabret to her room. Jetta went 


toward her aunt to bid her good-night, but it 

was impossible for her to tell whether her inten- 
tion was understood or not. She made a deep 
courtesy to her guardian, who said, mimicking 
her : 

“This is one of your convent affectations.” 
Then he added: “ You must get rid of them, 
my dear—you must get rid of them. We will 
help you to do so.” 

As Jetta was leaving the room, a sudden 
draught blew out the candle which the maid 
held in her hand, and the woman went back to 
the salon to light it, leaving the door partially 
open. Mademoiselle Maulabret heard the fol- 
lowing conversation : 

“She does not strike me as very amusing,” 
said Monsieur Cantarel. 

“T did not know that you wanted her to 
amuse you,” answered his wife, coldly. 

“It is to be hoped,” he resumed, “ that she 
has not brought small-pox or typhus fever from 
her hospital.” 

“Tt is rather late in the day to think of that,” 
she replied. 

The maid now reappeared, and led Mademoi- 
selle Maulabret through a long corridor to a room 
most charmingly, even coquettishly fitted up. 
The maid, who was a very elegant creature, of- 
fered her services, which were refused. A large 
fire crackled on the hearth. Before Jetta un- 
dressed, she took a seat in front of it and sank 
into a long reverie, where she saw an indefinite 
number of lovely marquises, whom she was bid- 
den to distrust, immense shops filled with dry- 
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goods, billiard-rooms, and picture-galleries. She 
saw crowds of clerks with shining, well-brushed 
heads and deferential manners, mountains of 
silks, boots which would not fit and others which 
were perfect but which hurt her feet, dressmak- 
ers with the airs of an empress, Presidents of 
the Chamber who talked in enigmas, glasses of 
punch and trays of pastry; then came fields of 
snow, puffing locomotives, stations where there 
was nothing to eat and where handsome youths 
were asleep—youths who were very delightful at 
first, but who turned out to be monsters and 
wretches, and yet who insisted on holding her 
hand while they said incomprehensible things. 
It was all very strange. 

Then she remembered the icy reception ac- 
corded her by her guardian and her aunt, and 
she felt more kindly toward the handsome young 
man. She remembered that he had said while 
he ate his chicken-giblets : 

“ Tolerant skepticism should count for some- 
thing.” 

It seemed to her that these were very wise 
words. Why was it, when he was capable of 
talking so well, that he led so dissipated a life 
and made such foolish wagers ? 

She rose from her chair and began to make 
her toilet for the night. She said to herself ina . 
melancholy tone, and half aloud : 

“T am not amusing, and I have brought 
typhus fever with me.” Then, kneeling before 
her bed, she recited her prayers. As she finished, 
her face brightened, and she said, with a half- 
smile : 

“Ah! dear Father in heaven, during the 
two coming years aid me to make myself amus- 
ing, and to get rid of my affectations; after 
which time I shall give myself to you entirely.” 


VIET 


IF in this world there were such a thing as 
perfect happiness, it would have certainly been 
Monsieur Louis Cantarel’s. His father had been 
an employee on a railroad; a man of consider- 
able wit and imagination, who adored canaries 
and figures; with an inventive head which had 
never done him any good. This ingenious and 
clever personage had said to his two sons, when 
they were children: ‘You are a fool, my dear 
Louis; I feel no uneasiness about you. It is 
Antonin who troubles me; he has ability, and is 
looking for something which he will find prob- 
ably in a hospital.” 

This .prediction was only half fulfilled. An- 
tonin had taken the road to the hospital, but the 
hospital had opened to him the path to glory and 
fortune. As to his brother, he had made money 
in a different way. His self-confidence was pro- 
digious, and to this confidence he added certain 
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other business qualities—the ability to discover 
favorable chances, and the faculty of taking ad- 
vantage of them. As he finished his apprentice- 
ship in the establishment of a wholesale grocer, 
a providential chance threw a poor devil in his 
path who flattered himself that he had discovered 
a method of manufacturing macaroni and ver- 
micelli superior to those of Naples and Genoa. 
No one, however, would believe in him; his man- 
ner was timid, and his voice weak. Louis Can- 
tarel took it into his head to believe in him, and 
succeeded in obtaining money to enter on a busi- 
ness enterprise with him. They established 
themselves in partnership, and several years later 
the inventor died of pleurisy, leaving Louis in 
possession of the manufactory and of all he had 
himself made. The affair prospered, but the 
works were too small, Antonin then began to 
make himself known. He had won the eternal 
gratitude of one of the kings of finance by a very 
delicate operation, which revealed for the first 
time his marvelous foresight and singular ac- 
curacy of judgment. He was soon known and 
sought in the banking circles. Louis well un- 
derstood how to make use of his brother’s re- 
nown, and had no hesitation in doing so, at the 
same time calling on Antonin to aid him with 
both money and credit. Antonin submitted, be- 
lieving it to be his duty, although he had for 
his younger brother very little sympathy. Louis 
did not long require his assistance; his Italian 
pastes acquired a marvelous reputation ; his for- 
tune was assured, and he was soon as wealthy 
as his brother. 

It must be admitted that he had spared no 
trouble; that he had worked hard, and saw to 
everything himself; and that he could watch and 
fast when occasion demanded. At last, how- 
ever, he grew weary of work, and his ambition 
was aroused. The two sons born of his first 
marriage had grown up; he had fashioned them 
in his own image. The Napoleon of semoule 
and macaroni had created his Lannes and _ his 
Augereau, and could confide to them his vic- 
torious sword. He did not hesitate to intrust 
to his sons the entire management of the manu- 
factory. At fifty-four he made up his mind to 
enjoy life, and to gratify the strong desire he 
felt to become a power in the state. Up to that 
time he had been absolutely without opinions; 
he was therefore free to choose, and his choice 
was soon made. Having become a millionaire, 
the next step was to become a radical. This is 
often seen. 

Since the definite triumph of the revolution, 
there are no more politics in France. The revo- 
lutidnists have in their heads only agrarian laws, 
the abolition of the state, and of the army. Every 
one aspires to become a gros bonnet, which 


means a man to whom people listen when he 
talks ; whose wishes are laws and whose threats 
inspire terror. Monsieur Cantarel said to him- 
self that in these republican days the surest 
means of success are to have vigorous lungs and 
very decided opinions. Nature had given him 
lungs, and he could easily obtain opinions. 

“One need never take any trouble to satisfy 
reasonable people,” he said to himself; ‘‘ we may 
safely leave them to their own good consciences. 
It is far better to acquire the reputation of a 
troublesome and noisy man, and then you will 
get all you ask for, and perhaps even more—in 
order to keep you still, as cakes are given to 
children who cry, experience having proved that 
they do not cry when their mouths are full.” 

Deciding, therefore, that the métzer of the 
good apostle is much less lucrative than that 
of a scarecrow, he determined to make himself 
dangerous—to be looked upon as a bugbear, in 
short. His dearest dream was to see Monsieur 
Louis Cantarel seated among the city council of 
Paris, having come to the conclusion that these, 
of all the dangerous men of France, are the ones 
that are the least likely to be refused anything 
they want; in addition to this they are allowed 
to sit at the Tuileries. 

A vacancy was near at hand in one of the 
suburban arrondissements of Paris. Monsieur 
Louis Cantarel had early made his preparations 
for the election, and felt sure of success, as his 
face evinced. To the aureole about his head, 
placed there by his millions, was now added the 
brilliancy of a happy candidate. He was proud 
of his past, he enjoyed his present, and believed 
in his future, all of which appeared in his look of 
triumph, in his outswelled cheeks, and in the 
radiance of his smile. . 

“Your brother’s face perspires with happi- 
ness,” Monsieur Vaugenis had said one day to 
his friend Antonin. d 

It must not be supposed, however, by my 
readers that Monsieur Cantarel’s radicalism was 
an artifice or a piece of hypocrisy. He had 
chosen those opinions which suited his humor 
and his temperament. From his youth up he 
had had certain tendencies toward equality. Hav- 
ing never learned Latin, he would have wished 
Latin to be interdicted by law; any one who pre- 
ferred to read Horace or Cicero in the original 
was sneered at by him as old-fashioned and ri- 
diculous. He detested the aristocracy of intellect 
more than any other, and wished ill-luck to all 
possessed of more than ordinary intelligence. If 
La Brie, where he pitched his tents, pleased him, 
it was because La Brie is a flat country. The 
vicinity of a mountain would have oppressed 
him. He did not like to feel anything above his 
head. Mother Amélie accused him of not be- 
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lieving in God; he valued his brother too little, 
and he respected Robespierre too much, to be an 
atheist. He was quite ready to believe in an 
easy, good-natured Father in heaven who did 
not like priests any better than he did himself; 
who was, in short, the foe of all the black army. 
Monsieur Cantarel’s political convictions consist- 
ed, in fact, of certain formulas, which he repeated 
until he was weary, allowing others to explain 
them as seemed to them good. He called him- 
self a partisan of scientific radicalism, pronounc- 
ing these two words with the air of a man who 
understands himself and who knows what he 
intends to say. He remade the history of France 
to suit his own views, and was not willing to ad- 
mit that the kings, by their policy and their mar- 
riages, that Richelieu by his genius, or Mazarin 
by his skill, had accomplished anything in the 
increase of territory; the greatest sovereigns 
and the most marvelous men of their times 
were, in his eyes, mere leeches who had fed on 
the people. He lost his temper when he heard 
the assertion that Francis I had protected art, 
and that Louis XIV knew what he was about. 
He admitted that Napoleon I had been a man of 
some talent, but he always spoke of him as that 
monster. 

One day, in a public meeting, he spoke of 
Henri IV in these terms: “ He whose name dis- 
honors one of our boulevards.” At the same 
time he professed to worship Etienne Marcel— 
one would have sworn that he had known him 
personally, that together they had humiliated the 
Dauphin. He affirmed that everything which is 
good, useful, and wise in this universe, has been 
the work of the people: consequently, he was 
interested in the people; he spoke of their “ ra- 
tional welfare,” and declared that “labor should 
be the foundation of politics,” and believed in 
the “creation of the citizen by the exercise of all 
his natural rights.” He had started a journal, 
and employed it, every morning, to announce to 
his electors that as soon as he was elected mu- 
nicipal councilor he should consecrate all his lei- 
sure to “creating ’”’ them. 

It is needless to add that, after the black 

-army which he detested more than all else in the 
world, he hated what he called “ opportunism ”’ 
—which was equivalent to saying that he hated 
common-sense. There are many radical million- 
aires who make noble and beneficent use of their 
wealth. Asif they wished at one and the same 
time to satisfy their generous instincts, and dis- 
arm the judgment of a jealous democracy, they 
_ occupy themselves in solving the social question 
, —they hope to be forgiven for their gold if they 
/employ some of it in constructing for their work- 
‘men and their families asylums, schools, hospi- 
, tals, and ‘homes. Monsieur Cantarel was not of 
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this stamp; he was magnificent and generous 
only to Louis Cantarel. He had presented to 
himself the Chateau de Combard, which had 
been furnished, decorated, and inhabited for 
some little time by Madame de Pompadour. He 
had the gardens remade in the taste of the day, 
and the apartments restored by an architect of 
great merit, whose advice he had the good sense 
to follow meekly. 

But it was his own idea when he ordered a 
bust of Danton, wearing a Phrygian cap, as an 
ornament for his lawn; and also a picture for his 
salon as a pendant to three shepherdesses by 
Lancret. This picture was painted to order with 
the most precise directions, and was called “ Des- 
potism and Superstition put to Flight by the 
Flambeau of Free Thought.” 

At the end of the terrace was a charming 
“ Temple of Love,” which was reached by mar- 
ble steps on which was a rose-colored flush, and 
the cupola was supported by twelve fluted col- 
umns. Under this cupola, on which were paint- 
ed half a dozen dimpled Cupids among clouds, 
Monsieur Cantarel had placed a colossal group 
entitled “ L’Enseignement laique et obligatoire.” 
The group consisted of an old man with a heavy 
beard and the head of a river-god, who was 
teaching the alphabet to two wonder-struck and 
delighted children. It was in this way that Mon- 
sieur Cantarel reconciled his opinions and _ his 
tastes; it was thus that he retrieved his princi- 
ples. 

He adored his chateau, and honestly confessed 
as much. His desire to become a member of 
the Municipal Council of Paris had greatly in- 
creased since these séances had been held at the 
Tuileries. It seemed to him that it would give 
him immense pleasure to seat himself in) that 
kingly palace and to say to himself, Once it was 
theirs, now it belongs to us.” While awaiting 
this auspicious day he lodged under the roof of 
the Pompadour, and murmured under his breath, 
“Formerly it was hers, now it is mine!” He 
decided that this was the true and most satisfac- 
tory 7ésumé of the history of France. Each 
spring when he returned to Combard he felt a 
thrill of joy as he walked about his lawn and 
looked at Danton’s bust. The cane he carried 
he pretended had once belonged to Robespierre, 
and the round head, which it pleased him to bite, 
opened and displayed a miniature representation 
of the taking of the Bastile. He did not take 
the trouble to remember that Robespierre had 
sent Danton to the guillotine; these details were 
too frivolous for him. When he was weary he 
took a seat under a century-old tree, and con- 
templated the thick shadows of his immense 
park, his gardens beautifully kept and quite wor- 
thy of the Trianon, his hot-houses, the sculptured 
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balustrade of his terrace, his Temple of Love, his 
enseignement laigue, and he was happy, happy 
that he was himself and none other, happy in 
the sight of his liveried lackeys, whom he had 
chosen with all the care lavished by the father of 
the great Frederick on the choice of his grena- 
diers. It seemed to him that the sweetest joy a 
small man can feel is when he orders about, with 
a glance of his eye, servants who are at least a 
head taller than himself. They had been drilled 
and polished until, in his presence, they were as 
solemn as bonzes. He did not fail to represent 
to them, from time to time, that they were citi- 
zens, and lectured them on civic morality. One 
thing, however, annoyed him at times: he did 
not like to remember that these fellows, with 
their gold-lace, had votes as well as himself, and 
their suffrages were as heavy in the urn as his 
own. This unhappy reflection cost him many a 
pang, but he consoled himself with the knowl- 
edge that under fear of being dismissed they 
would probably vote as he pleased, which gave 
him thirty votes instead of one. But, to be still 
more certain of this, he would have gladly abol- 
ished the secret investigation which, in principle, 
he approved of. And this is the result of having 
lackeys: it drives one to frightful inconsistencies. 

Although he was neither generous nor be- 
nevolent, although generally speaking he was 
actuated only by his interest and his family, Mon- 
sieur Cantarel was not a bad man. He asked no 
better than to make people happy, if it cost him 
nothing ; he never forbade any one’s coming to 
bask in the sun of his happiness, which illumi- 
nated all about him. This spectacle was free to 
the public. He had his little tempers, even an 
occasional outburst of passion; he had, how- 
ever, never laid his short, fat hand on any one 
his anger was more noisy than deep, but he 
never showed it except to his inferiors. 

We have heard of a Russian who felt it nec- 
essary to quarrel with some one during his re- 
past, otherwise his food did him no good. Mon- 
sieur Cantarel resembled this Russian. His first 
care on taking his seat at the table was to open 
a discussion: he talked and argued, which facili- 
tated discussion. Consequently, he did not enjoy 
dining alone with his wife ; for she would not ar- 
gue. If she aroused herself sufficiently from her 
indolence to make any reply, it was worded in 
such clear, cutting terms that the subject was 
closed ; he often felt as if he had committed the 
imprudence of stepping on a wasps’ nest, believ- 
ing it empty, and the wasps had flown out and 
stung him. 

M. Cantarel was quickly reconciled with the 
process of events which had led him to embar- 
rass himself with a young ward, and after the 
second day began to regard her as necessary to 
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his health. Between the courses at dinner he 
teased and taunted her—launched epigrams at 
her, and even, as on the first evening, mimicked 
her tone and manner with the most horrible 
grimaces, in which Jetta, modest as she was, 
could not recognize herself. He often said to 
her : 

“Come, now, be honest, young witch, and tell 
us how you managed about that will.” 

Then she colored up to her eyes; it seemed 
to her that, in his opinion, she had encroached 
on his domains. She asked herself seriously in 
what way, by what indelicate manceuvres, by 
what fraudulent and criminal means, she had in- 
sinuated herself into the good graces and the will 
of her great-uncle. But in vain did she ques- 
tion her conscience—her conscience refused to 
admit her crime. 

In reality, Monsieur Cantarel was neither sur- 
prised nor displeased; his brother had informed 
him of his intentions, and he had accepted the 
position with a philosophy greatly admired by 
Jetta. She pardoned him many things on ac- 
count of this disinterestedness, to which she had 
the key only at a much later date. He informed 
her, however, that her cousins were furious 
against her, and regarded her as an interloper 
and schemer, and, in fact, since her arrival at 
Combard, they had not once been there. 

Monsieur Cantarel began by submitting to 
her presence, and soon, notwithstanding his aver- 
sions to nuns and religious people, conceived for 
her a certain friendly feeling. She was eager for 
affection and wanted to be loved, consequently 
she occupied herself much for the benefit of 
others. She lavished on her guardian much of 
the eager, tender care of which she had been so 
lavish with her sick people, and before long he 
began to realize this and to think the young Sis- 
ter, in spite of her convent education, quite a 
pleasant addition to his house. She took all his 
epigrams pleasantly, even gayly, and was offended 
at none of his severe speeches. 

One morning he went to her room to take 
her a letter from Mother Amélie. 

“ Heaven only knows,” he grumbled, “ what 
nonsensical notions that old chatterbox will put 
into your head.” 

At the same moment he noticed that she had 
hung on the wall, between the white curtains of 
her bed, an ivory crucifix, given her by Madame 
Thérése. 

“Upon my word, mademoiselle,” he exclaimed, 
angrily, “I will not have that thing in my house ! 
Do me the kindness to clear your wall.” 

She hastily removed the crucifix and placed it 
in a drawer of her wardrobe. She did not need 
to hang it on the wall; when she wished to see 
it, she had only to close her eyes. . 
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Her guardian was still more conciliated by 
the sincere admiration she showed for his cha- 


_ teau; he judged her worthy of examining it in 


detail. He showed her everything, even his Fra- 


_ gonards, the subjects of which were somewhat 


startling, and the figures not as thoroughly 


_ than one, 
est her. Mother Amélie had told her many simi- 


clothed as they might have been. But the Frago- 


-nards did not disturb Mademoiselle Maulabret, 
. and his malice was not gratified. Nudity star- 
_ tled her less than he supposed ; 


she had seen so 
much at the hospital. He said to her, pinching 
her ear or her cheek as he spoke : 

« Admit, pretty nun, that it costs you some- 
thing to live with the Pompadour.” 

She was aware that this charming marquise 
had been the mistress of a king who had more 
This history, however, did not inter- 


lar ones, but she was not prevented by it from 
admiring the beautiful things about her, and her 
guardian’s chateau struck her as simply superb. 
At the same time she took care not to tell him 
that it seemed to her altogether too large for 
him, and that all the pride of a little dourgeoz's, 
no matter how much he frothed and foamed—no 
matter how much he inflated himself—could not 
fill it. 

Nor did she say that the panels of the doors, 
painted by Boucher, were terribly at variance 
with the Phrygian caps, and that the ensezgne- 
ment laigue, enthroned in a Temple of Love, 
produced the effect of an ill-bred intruder who, 
having mistaken the door, installs himself among 
others with scanty ceremony and has the folly to 
consider himself at home. She kept all these 
reflections to herself and simply admired. He 
asked nothing more. 

She saw little of him, however ; almost every 
morning he repaired to Paris, where business and 
his journal called him, and did not appear again 
until dinner. On leaving the table he changed 
his linen, arranged with coquettish care his curl- 
ing gray hair, which was as compact as a cab- 
bage, combed out his long whiskers, perfumed 
his handkerchief, and then, with a radiant face 
and striking reverberating blows, with his Robes- 
pierre cane, on the paved courtyard, he took his 
way to the gate by which his park communi- 
cated by a footpath with the sparse grove sur- 
rounding the chalet which was the home of 
Madame de Moisieux. He never returned be- 
fore midnight, and Jetta often said to herself, 
“ What can they find to talk about.” 

She finally discovered that they played bézique, 
at which she was still more amazed. Madame la 
Marquise de Moisieux playing bézique with Mon- 
sieur Louis Cantarel! It seemed to her that this 
was one of the most extraordinary events of the 
century? She could not make it out. 
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If she saw but little of her uncle, she saw a 
great deal of her aunt, whose society and con- 
versation gave her but a very moderate degree 
of pleasure. Madame Cantarel, as Mother Amé- 
lie had said, was a fine example of virtue kept on 
ice; 

But for her hooked nose, which disfigured 
her, and a lymphatic complexion, under which 
the blood never seemed to circulate, she would 
have been more than passable; she had height, 
a good carriage, fine shoulders, and certain grace 
in her outlines. But, in spite of appearances, 
this tall, vigorous-looking woman was in wretched 
health ; she was always in pain, and always cold. 
She was never seen without a shawl, and shivered 
incessantly even when she sat by the fire, with 
every door closed in the sa/oz. It was not true, 
however, that she wearied people with a narra- 
tion of her ailments; she never spoke of them 
nor of anything else. She was the daughter of 
a lawyer in Paris, whose acquaintance Monsieur 
Cantarel had made through the assistance of his 
brother and Monsieur Vaugenis; he had mar- 
ried her without a dof, in the time when, not 
having yet acquired his principles, his ambition 
was limited to making useful connections, and 
pushing himself into a certain social position. 
She had not given a willing consent to this mar- 
riage; her family had, in fact, compelled her to 
submit. Much more cultivated and far better 
bred than her husband, she soon took his meas- 
ure. His manner, tones, and opinions, combined 
with two or three infidelities, inspired her with an 
aversion which closely approached hatred. After 
several revolts, she quieted down and learned to 
endure him as calmly as she endured her neu- 
ralgia. Had she appealed to his vanity, she could 
soon have managed him entirely, but she did not 
deign to take this trouble. Contempt is in this 
world one of the most powerful of obstacles. 
He feared her, although she never contradicted 
him in anything, and allowed him to go his own 
way without hindrance from her; under all cir- 
cumstances she was icily polite; when he con- 
sulted her, her invariable reply was, “ Do Bie 
cisely as you please.” 

Her indifference, which extended to greater 
lengths than one can readily believe, was a sys- 
tem, a preconceived plan, and almost a passion : 
she was determined not to interest herself in 
anything or anybody. This was the revenge she 
took for the #ésallzance into which she had been 
forced. Taken away from all her old associa- 
tions, she determined to be always alone, even in 
society. Her silence was almost unbroken; no 
one ever possessed a similar faculty of holding 
her tongue. When obliged to speak, she abridged 
her words as much as possible. She sometimes 
said at table, “ Egg—bread—coffee!” This was 
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her way of asking Jetta which she would have. 
This marvelous silence did not prevent her, how- 
ever, from managing her house admirably; her 
monosyllables were easily comprehended, and 
the tall lackeys, as well as Monsieur Cantarel, 
were afraid of her. She drove Jetta to despair 
by her somnolence, by her languor, and her 
yawns. When she was asked a question, she 
replied by a yawn; when a footstool was placed 
under her feet, her thanks were stifled by a yawn. 
She employed a large part of her time in knitting 
stockings and jackets for the poor, but it was 
her maid who distributed them. She was willing 
to aid the unhappy and sick, provided she was 
excused from seeing them. When Jetta  pro- 
posed to assist her in her knitting, she did not 
reply, not even with a yes or a no. While an 
ever-increasing grandeur was playing bézique 
with faded splendor in the neighboring chalet, 
Mademoiselle Maulabret passed her evenings 
knitting alone with Madame Cantarel, without 
having the least idea whether or not her assist- 
ance was acceptable to that lady. In the salon 
reigned a mournful silence, that weighed upon 
her like lead—no other sound than the dull 
click of her long wooden needles and the spas- 
modic striking of an old clock, which was very 
precious, though extremely wheezy. If the ghost 
of La Pompadour had come to revisit her chateau, 
she might have regarded the life as a trifle dull. 

Occasionally Madame Cantarel would ask 
Jetta a question; she asked how the Augus- 
tines were dressed, and what were the rules of 
the community. Jetta would reply with feverish 
haste, in a breathless way, with one phrase piled 
on another as if she were throwing on a fire log 
after log to melt a block of ice, that looked as if 
it might possibly melt. The illusion was brief: 
Madame Cantarel dropped her needles, closed 
first one eye and then the other. Was she al- 
ready asleep? Jetta did not know. Just as the 
clock struck eleven, she stretched herself, and 

said with a yawn: 

“We have gossiped enough, my dear; let 
us go to bed.” 

Everybody has some interest in life ; absolute 
indifference is a r¢égzme as impossible to the spirit 
as absolute fasting is to the body. Jetta finally 
discovered that Madame Cantarel had a great 
liking for a black cock and hen, which she had 
bought at the Jardin d’Acclimatation. On rainy 
days, snowy days, sharp, windy days, on any and 
all of them, she never failed to visit them in the 
poultry-yard, and feed them from her own hand. 
She was once gracious enough to take Jetta with 
her. She bade the girl admire their pretty, short 
claws, their delicate heads, bright eyes, their 
crests and gills, of a rich, dark crimson, the color 
of a poppy that is beginning to fade, their white 


plumage, silky and light, which the least breath 
raised, and showed their black skins. Jetta saw 
on her aunt’s lips a faint, chilly smile, like a 
gleam of winter sunshine, but it was a smile, 
and it was almost sunshine. 

Thus did the days of Mademoiselle Maula- 
bret slip away in La Pompadour’s chateau. 
There was nothing there to induce her to for- 
get her hospital. Fortunately, Madame de 
Moisieux was close at hand, and Madame de 
Moisieux was a woman who spoke, who lis- 
tened to one and all. Heaven had sent her to 
Combard as a resource for both guardian and 
ward; she enjoyed seeing them both, but she 
never liked to receive them together, not lik- 
ing to say in the presence of the one that which 
she said to the other. Almost daily she sent for 
Jetta. She had a thousand things to tell her, a 
thousand questions to ask, and a thousand coun- 
sels to offer. 

One day when they were returning from 
Paris, she said to the young girl: j 

“You know, my dear, that contrasts attract. 
You would never believe how much your gentle 
sweetness pleases my vivacious nature, nor how 
much I, in my weary lassitude, am sustained by 
your innocence. I have fallen in love with you, 
and I spend hours in devising some method by 
which I can have you for the rest of my life— 
unfortunately, however, I have not yet found a 
way.” 

She was fibbing—she had found it long be- 
fore. 

IX. 


THE December snows had melted; the air 


was cold but dry, and at intervals the sun came. 


out and softened its rawness. Madame de Moi- 
sieux had reproached Jetta for never going to see 
her unless she sent for her. On a lovely after- 
noon, therefore, in the middle of January, Jetta, 
in order to please her friend, went unsummoned 
to the chalet. 


She never went there without relapsing into © 


profound reflections on the vicissitudes of human 
affairs. Monsieur de Moisieux had owned at 
Combard superb forests in which he with his 
friends hunted; he had parted with all this at a 
time when he was sore pressed for money. Of 
all his domain there remained only this cha- 
teau; a garden and some young -plantations— 
these had not found a purchaser, and the wid- 
ow retained them, hoping that more fortunate 
days were in store for her. She determined, 
moreover, to prove to her creditors that the 
sheep had no more wool. The chalet was com- 
fortable—coquettishly furnished, but very tiny. 
The garden was nothing. more than a kitchen- 
garden. The plantations, uncared for, were grad- 
ually dying out; beyond these was a summer- 
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house from which a.lovely view could be ob- 
tained; then came a high wall bristling with 
broken bottles. 
_ Within this modest inclosure lived a woman 
whose life had once been a succession of fé¢es, and 
who had been the soul of these /é¢es. On the 
other side of the wall lay outspread all the inso- 
lent wealth of a little douzgeozs, who possessed a 
Magnificent park, whose gravel walks were so 
carefully rolled that one dared not walk on them 
for fear of leaving a footprint—where there were 
hot-houses in which grapes ripened in mid-win- 
ter, a chef who had come from an ambassador, 
stables full of horses, equipages and _ liveries 
which dazzled all Combard, an historical chateau, 
of which only one wing was occupied. 
Jetta approached the gate, but as her hand 
touched it she remembered that an hour before 
she had seen her guardian’s Victoria driving 
toward the station in order to be there when the 
train arrived. Probably he had returned from 
Paris at mid-day—an exception, to be sure, to his 
ordinary habits, but he might even now be at the 
chalet. She had discovered that he did not like 
to be intruded upon when enjoying a ¢éte-a-téte 
with the marquise, but she was not philosopher 
enough to puzzle out the reason; but the fact 
did not escape her, for a girl may be very inno- 
cent and yet very shrewd. She was about to re- 
trace her steps, when she saw Lara running 
toward her. 

Lara was a young and very wide-awake fel- 

low, a Greek—and just eighteen. Monsieur de 
Moisieux had come across him on the quay at 
Beyroot and had brought him to Paris with him. 
The marquise declared that he was utterly use- 
less, but that she kept him in memory of her 
husband, who had bidden her be kind to the boy; 
this obedience on her part was the complement 
to the seven portraits. 
_ She slandered Lara, however, for he was im- 
mensely useful to her in a thousand ways. He 
took the place of Monsieur Cantarel’s twelve 
lackeys—he was her factotum, her maitre d’hétel, 
her footman, in turn, always accompanying her 
when she rode. He had his faults—he was not 
easy to live with—he was passionate and meddle- 
some, speaking whenever he pleased, giving his 
Opinion under all circumstances, whether it was 
wanted or not. But his faults were all forgiven, 
for he was such a handsome fellow. When he 
appeared in the village dressed in his national 
garments—his scarlet fez and embroidered vest— 
all the women, matrons, and maids, peeped from 
behind their curtains or came out to their doors, 
to see him pass. He did not condescend to no- 
tice them; his mind was elsewhere, and his head 
was among the clouds. 

Lara had taken a great dislike to Monsieur 


Cantarel, regarding him with a certain holy hors 
ror, and would have liked to play him a trick, 
but he wished well to the old gentleman’s ward, 
and honored her with his protection, deigning to 
compliment the marquise on having admitted 
her to her intimacy. This audacious young fel- 
low went so far as to confess to the cook one 
day that he should have fallen in love with 
Mademoiselle Maulabret if his heart had been 
free, 

“And who has taken your heart prisoner?” 

“That is my secret,” he answered, with a 
profound sigh. 

“Oh! you need not tell us,” answered the 
woman; “we all know, and we know, too, that 
you are a little simpleton.” 

When Mademoiselle Maulabret saw that Lara 
was coming toward her, she perceived also that 
his eyes were red, and he seemed to be in a 
frightful passion. She did not dare to ask him 
what the matter was, as the cook had done. 
She simply inquired if the marquise was at home, 
and if she was alone. 

“Entirely alone, mademoiselle,” he answered, 
eagerly. ‘ Madame is in the summer-house ; 
pray hasten !—she is waiting for you.” 

Was it his mistress who had taught him to 
lie? A Greek boy who has wandered on the 
quays of Beyroot does not need to be taught this 
useful, almost necessary art. The fact is, the 
marquise was in her summer-house, but she was 
not alone, and she was not waiting for Made- 
moiselle Maulabret. 

As she was walking through her plantation, 
she had seen Monsieur Cantarel arrive. When 
he joined her, she pointed to a letter she held in 
her hand; she did not read it to him, however, 
but said, joyously: 

“ You see the happiest of mothers. He has 
written me from London that he will be here 


’ 


to-morrow afternoon. Imagine my joy. It is 
two whole years since I have seen my boy.” 
“Good! I am glad,” he answered. “And 


I, my dear madame, have hurried here to tell 
you that I have accomplished this morning the 
matter of which we were speaking. Yes, ma~ 
dame, to please you, I have asked an audience 
of this fictitiously great man. I leave you to 
imagine what it cost me, for yeu know how odious 
such subserviency is to me. Well! I flattered 
him, I fawned upon this man, I licked his feet, 
so to speak; I made myself humble and small.” 

“TJ know you are capable of all this to serve 
your friends,” she said, with a charming smile. 
«“ And he shall have this second secretaryship, 
then? Does he encourage us to hope for it?” 

“ Well! in a way he does. It seems, ma-~ 
dame, that in 1869 your son was attached to the 
embassy at Berlin as third secretary, and that he 
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is not remembered there with entire satisfac- 
tion.” 

“That is sheer calumny, Monsieur Cantarel. 
Lésin’s errors all arise from distrust of himself, 
through excess of modesty and humility. He 
has had difficulty in ripening, but he is now 
formed. Men of twenty-seven are no longer 
timid.” 

“ The truth is, madame, his name displeases 
the authorities, for it is difficult to believe that 
the sons of certain fathers can ever become loyal 
servants of the republic.” 

The marquise put on her grand aif, her 
Tuileries air, and explained to Monsieur Cantarel 
that a very great error had been made in regard 
to the part played by Monsieur de Moisieux un- 
der the empire. He was considered to be a 
favorite of his master, although in reality he had 
owed nothing to his favor, and had always had 
the liveliest sympathy for the parliamentary 7é- 
gime, She demonstrated to her neighbor that 
the dead, whose memory she cherished, had al- 
ways behaved like a true citizen, almost like a 
hero, and most certainly like an honest and a 
frank counselor, blaming errors, pointing out 
mistakes, foreseeing and denouncing catastro- 
phes, showing to the blind the abyss toward 
which they were hastening—for nowadays it is 
odd how every one foresaw the catastrophe, 
blamed the errors, and predicted the abyss! 

If Monsieur de Moisieux had been heeded, 
France would have been saved. In short, she 
revealed to Monsieur Cantarel an entirely new 
Monsieur de Moisieux, a man whom no one had 
ever known. She had often admitted that the 
emperor had been kindly disposed toward them, 
but she now smoothed down these admissions, 
until very little remained, little more than the 
figure of the emperor. Women have a particu- 
lar faculty of disembarrassing themselves of 
obnoxious facts, and of souvenirs which are in 
their way ; they toss about their heaviest burdens 
of facts and souvenirs as lightly as jugglers do 
their balls. 

Madame de Moisieux terminated her dis- 
course in these words: 

“No, no, my good neighbor, it is not the 
régime which we loved—we served it in spite of 
ourselves; but we had, I must confess, an attach- 
ment for the man.” 

“For the Man of December!” interrupted 
Monsieur Cantarel, exploding like a bomb-shell. 

‘““A man may be criminal,” she replied, in a 
tone of courageous frankness, “and yet have ex- 
cellent qualities. This was the case with this 
dreamer. But he is no more, and I feel myself 
released. As to Lésin, he has been spending 
two years in the United States, and has returned, 
it seems, more of a Red Republican than your- 
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self, Monsieur Cantarel; but you can judge to. 
morrow.” 

“It is not I whom he must convince, my dea: 
madame, it is the man of power, the man whx« 
disposes of all offices, the man who is adored by 
France, for France must always adore som« 
one. This man—ah! how well I know him !— 
said to me, with a most charming smile, ‘Mon. 
sieur Cantarel, I give you my word that, on th« 
same day that you become a member of the 
Municipal Council, the young Marquis de Moi- 
sieux shall be made second secretary.’ Now 
madame, my election is certain.” 

She extended her hand, saying: 

“How happy you make me! In a few hours 
my poor Lésin will know all he owes you.” 

He looked at her in a peculiar manner. 

“Ah!” he said, “I care little for his grati- 
tude; yours is all I ask.” 

“ Do you doubt it ?” 

“I doubt everything, madame. Take pity on 
me and on my hopes.” ~ 

“Your hopes! Ah, Monsieur Cantarel, you 
promised me never to allude to them again.” 

‘And I have kept my promise until now, but 
my patience has gone; I can no longer keep si- 
lent. Do you not see the state to which you 
have reduced me?” 

“TI do not, I confess,” she answered, laugh- 
ing. ‘But I believe it, since you tell me so.” 

“Do not laugh, madame; no later than yes- 
terday I was tempted to kill myself.” 

“You make me tremble.* Alas! my friend. 
what would then become of France and Lésin?’ 

He looked at her again and consulted’ with 
himself a moment, wondered if he dared, and. 
passing by degrees from chest-notes to the most 
flute-like tones, he murmured: 

“ Ah, marquise, dear marquise, when will you 
show me a little kindness ? ” 

Madame de Moisieux looked at Monsieur Can- 
tarel a moment, divided between indignation, 
aroused by his audacity, and the desire she had 
to laugh at it; but she restrained her merri- 
ment, and said, in a cold, reserved tone: 

“ Really, Monsieur Cantarel, you forget your- 
self!” 

He answered sharply : 

“It was this morning, madame, that I forgot 
myself, when I went to dance attendance for 
your sake on a great man—I, who detest both 
great men and anterooms. And I have not yet 
forgotten the day when I degraded myself by 
imploring mercy from one of the most ferocious 
of your many creditors.” 

“ All that is set down in your great book, and 
you will present your account. You are too com- 
mercial, Monsieur Cantarel.” 

He was becoming very angry. She repented 
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of her own indignation. Her expression sudden- 
ly changed, and, dropping her eyes with a blush 
ilike a young girl, she murmured : 

“It is of no use, I can not be angry with you. 

‘Ah, my dear neighbor, you are a most danger- 
ous man!” 
- These brief words were quite sufficient to 
dissipate the cloud on his brow. To be looked 
upon as dangerous by the government and by 
women seemed to him the highest degree of hu- 
(man felicity. He regained his temper, and ca- 
yressed his whiskers with the ends of his fingers, 
after which he regarded the marquise with an air 
that was both tender and bantering, while he 
‘rattled in the palm of his hand his watch-chain 
with its massive drelogues. : 

“What pleasure,” said he, in a plaintive tone, 
“can you have in prolonging indefinitely a poor 

‘man’s agony : ? Come, now, tell me why you tor- 

‘ment me in this way ? ” 
» “IT have many and excellent reasons. 
‘first place, I do not believe in you. No, you 
jmeed not say one word. It is a mere affair of 
vanity, my friend. I am afraid you are somewhat 
‘reckless.” 

“T reckless! I assure you—” 

‘And I assure you that I am old and weary. 
Ah! if you only knew, my friend, to what a 
point I have arrived, how heartily sick I am of 
everything. I am now merely a mother; I feel 
‘as a lioness might with her one cub. When 
my maternal anxiety is removed, when my dear 
‘boy—” 

“But I have just told you that the great man 
has given me his word.” 

“ But this secretaryship is not all. 
‘riage, this famous marriage—” 

“Well! you have my word for that, have you 
(not ?” 

“ But what will our young girl wish ?” 

( “That is of very little consequence,” he an- 
)swered, straightening himself. ‘Do you look 
\upon me as a guardian in a comedy? Besides, 
‘of what are you thinking? I assure you, the 
mere thought of being addressed as marquise 
/will cause her little heart to leap for joy. Are 
you afraid that her scruples— that Mother Amé- 
lie—will advise her to affect reluctance? I dare 
‘say, but never mind. She will give us no trouble 
‘—she has fewer scruples and is far brighter than 
you suppose. I repeat that she belongs to you. 
“You may look on this marriage as a fixed fact.” 

| They entered the summer-house. 

| “‘ Marquise,” said Monsieur Cantarel, “I may 
be of a commercial turn of mind, and I shall 
/probably always remain so, for I fancy that in 
these days it may be as well to give a commercial 
character to the engagements of the heart. Now 
‘let us make a bargain. Swear to me,” said he, 
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This mar- 


dropping on his knees and trying to take her 
hand. 

“For Heaven’s sake, rise!” she exclaimed. 
“You in this position—you, with your principles 
and ideas ? ” 

“Upright before tyrants—kneeling before 
women! that is my motto; and I am deter- 
mined not to move until you have promised 
me—” 

“ Anything you please, if you will only rise!” 
she cried, in great fright. 

She had heard footsteps, and the amorous 
sexagenarian heard them also. Unfortunately, 
his corpulence and his overcoat impeded him, 
and he was really on his feet when Jetta ap- 
peared at the entrance of the summer - house. 
She had not heard one word, but she had eyes. 

“Ah! ma belle, you arrive just in time,” said 
the marquise, kissing her. ‘“ Assist your guardian 
to find one of the beads from my bracelet that I 
have just lost.” 

The innocent Jetta Hea to look for the 
bead, but she did not find it, although her sight 
was exceptionally good. At this moment Lara 
emerged from a thicket; he was always intruding 
when least expected. 

“ Never mind, Jetta. Don’t trouble yourself,” 
said the marquise. ‘“ Let Lara look ; his eyes are 
better than yours.” 

She then tried to talk of other things, but in 
spite of her efforts the conversation languished. 

Monsieur Cantarel had not, in regaining his 
feet, regained his temper; he was morose, and 
scowled. He soonrose to return to the chateau, 
accompanied by his ward. In vain did she coax 
him to admire the sun, which was setting as red 
as fire. 

“Tt looks: like a great red wafer,” he said, 
sulkily, shrugging his shoulders, ‘ What is there 
so wonderful in that ? ” 

During the entire dinner he tormented her. 
He begged her to reveal to him what he called 
the horrible mysteries of the black army. Be- 
tween the meats and the dessert he devoured ten 
nuns and twenty curés. His conclusion was that 
it was best to be done with all these people for 
the sake of public and private morality, for the 
sanctity of conjugal relations and family ties. 

Madame Cantarel had apparently paid no at- 
tention to what was said. When, however, she 
was alone in the sa/on with Jetta, just as she was 
falling asleep, she aroused herself with a start. 

“‘What have you done to your guardian, my 
dear, that he should be so vindictive toward 
you ?” she asked, half opening her heavy eyes. 

Then, ashamed of her curiosity, she added, 
without waiting for a reply: 

‘“ By-the-way, one of my black chickens is 
dead of the pip. It is a great misfortune.” 
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X. 


THE next day Mademoiselle Maulabret was 
astonished to hear, for the first time, that Ma- 
dame de Moisieux had a son; that this son had 
just returned from America, where he had spent 
two years; that he would dine that same even- 
ing at the chateau, and that she, in view of the 
solemnity of the occasion, was expected to put 
herself “under arms” and appear in her most 
gorgeous raiment. Monsieur Cantarel, whose 
gayety had returned, forgot how disagreeable he 
had been, and advised her to wear a dress with 
a low body. 

Jetta did her best; she carefully recalled all 
the instructions she had received from Madame 
de Moisieux. The idea of the young marquis dis- 
turbed her. She took it for granted that he had 
inherited all the graces and attractions of his 
charming mother, with the addition of a delicate 
mustache, and it so happened that this mus- 
tache was strangely like that of Monsieur Albert 
Valport, of whom she was very apt to think. 

The hours of meals were formerly announced 
at Combard by a bell which was cracked. Not 
liking its sound, the present lord of the domain 
had replaced it by a Chinese gong, whose tre- 
mendous noise was heard a half-league off. No 
person could ignore it; everybody knew that 
Monsieur Cantarel was about to unfold his nap- 
kin. When this gong sounded, Mademoiselle 
Maulabret was “under arms.” Nothing could 
have been more charming than her robe of mauve 
surah, whose audacious and yet modest make 
did honor to the dressmaker of Madame de Moi- 
sieux. Around her throat was a black-velvet 
ribbon, from which hung a beautiful cross of 
Rhine stones, the only souvenir she had of her 
father. She looked in her mirror and beheld a 
stranger whom she had never before seen. This 
stranger returned her smile. She thought her 
very pretty—too much so, perhaps, under the 
circumstances. 

She went down to the sa/on, where the mar- 
quise and her son had just arrived. Her entrance 
made a great sensation. Madame de Moisieux 
clapped her hands; Madame Cantarel looked 
as if she had discovered America; Monsieur 
Cantarel thought this fair young girl did honor 
to his gilded and painted sa/on , he was glad she 
looked so well, and glad to have her there. 

She hardly perceived the impression she had 
made, so great was her astonishment. 

The young Marquis de Moisieux was present- 
ed toher. Was this really he—a stout young 
man, square and ill-formed ; a mass of fair hair 
approaching to red, a pale complexion, and cheeks 
already flushed by the abuse of stimulants; large, 
protruding eyes, as pale and faded as those of a 


dying fish; thick speech, no air or bearing, and 
a certain confused, half-frightened manner, not 


uncommon among young men whose associates — 


are to be ashamed of ! 

Good Heavens, what a marquis ! 
be the son of his mother? It was impossible to 
say, in looking at him, whether he was fifteen or 
forty. His smile was childish, but the lines on 
his brow, the crow’s-feet about his eyes, told of a 
long past—of the slow rust of years, and of in- 
numerable bottles drunk as soon as the corks 
were drawn. It must be admitted that the mar- 
quise herself felt some surprise and possibly dis- 
may when she saw him; she realized that he had 
greatly deteriorated, which seemed very strange 
to her. But she embraced him, doing her best 
to suppress her emotion. 

The doors of the dining-room were thrown 
open. Monsieur Cantarel presented his arm to 
the marquise, Lésin approached Madame Canta- 
rel to offer her his, but with a sign she requested 
him to take in Mademoiselle Maulabret, which 
he did with extreme awkwardness. She seemed 
to intimidate him greatly. Perhaps, to reassure 
him, his mother had represented the etite dour- 
geotse as a person totally without importance. 
He found himself in the presence of a radiant 
beauty, and in his surprise and embarrassment 
he lost his self-possession as entirely as he lost 
his breath when he danced. Madame Cantarel 
had taken very little trouble with her toilet : she 
wore on her head the guipure half handkerchief 
with which she was in the habit of soothing her 
neuralgia, and had simply laid aside a somewhat 
shabby black silk to replace it by one that was 


nearly new. But, by the order of her royal spouse, _ 


she had adorned her table with every luxury of 
appointment. The beauty and weight of the sil- 
ver, and of a magnificent Louis XIV center-piece, 


Could this — 


which was crowned by a mountain of flowers; 


the brilliant glass and the Sévres porcelain, which 
even La Pompadour would not have disdained ; 
the starched cravat and solemn dignity of the 
maitre d’hétel, who, straight as a pike-staff, 
seemed to feel the weight of the destinies of 


Europe —all announced the solemnity of the © 


ceremony about to take place. It was almost as 
if a marriage contract was about to be signed. 

If Monsieur Lésin was not an idiot, he was 
wonderfully near being one. His mind was un- 
finished and mutilated—a mere rough outline 
made by Nature’s skillful hand. This big fel- 
low, with this white face, was one of those per- 
plexities which are never cleared up. Enormous 
pains were taken with him, but to study gave him 
absolute physical pain. For many long years, his 
tutor, Monsieur Mazet, a very clever and culti- 


vated man, whose merits were surpassed by his — 
patience, went over and over again the original © 
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ground with his pupil, following Boileau’s ad- 
vice, but he lost his Latin and his Greek. 

Thus ended this laborious education, the only 
‘result of which was that it brought to Monsieur 
Mazet a good pension, which he had certainly 
well earned. His father had often treated Lésin 
as if he thought him without common-sense ; 
his mother had declared many times that he was 
“an impossibility.” He did not care. He had 
two tastes which were quite enough to embel- 
‘lish his life: he played billiards, and he liked to 
drink. This was his destruction. When he was 
sober, he was almost inoffensive, for, Heaven be 
praised, he was timid, and his follies took refuge 
under the tutelary wings of the god we call Si- 
lence. But he could not stand any wine; hardly 
‘had he swallowed two or three glasses, than he 
became a brute. The satyr crouching in the 
‘depths of his heart emerged from his cavern, 
and put the nymphs to flight. Monsieur de 
‘Moisieux, whose requests were never refused, 
‘had caused him to be attached to the embassy 
vat Berlin. When he arrived there, on the faith 
of the name he bore, he was invited to a court 
‘ball, where his behavior was such that he was 
obliged to leave the city early the next day. 
This was the end of his diplomatic career, which 
‘had lasted precisely one week, and which Ma- 
dame de Moisieux hoped to repeat through the 
agency of Monsieur de Cantarel. 

The feast that was now spread in honor of 

the young marquis was quite worthy of the sil- 
ver and the porcelain. The young man’s appe- 
tite was most flattering, and for some time all 
went well. Warned and admonished by his 
mother, he was very cautious, saying but little, 
and answering questions and observations ad- 
dressed to him only in monosyllables There 
Eo nothing compromising in his yes and his 
no. But Monsieur Cantarel was not satisfied 
with this; he apparently wished to draw out the 
young stranger, and plied him with questions. 
The marquis warmed up, became communica- 
tive, and undertook to relate his ‘“ Odyssey.” 
Unfortunately, he became confused, he could not 
separate Boston from Cincinnati, nor remember 
‘the name of either city, and, turning to Made- 
moiselle Maulabret, he said : 

“ That devil of a place—you know—what is 
its name?” 
| They would have done better had they exam- 
ined him on the merits of gin and whisky; he 
fcould have discussed those subjects like an ex- 
pert. Madame de Moisieux was on thorns; she 
did her best to help him out of his difficulties, 
| changed color, and fanned herself. Monsieur 
-Cantarel became very thoughtful. The marquise 
had done like the brown owl in the fable; she 
{had painted her little one as delicious : 
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‘* Beau, bien fait et joli sur tous ses compagnons.” 
He thought himself in a dream, and shook his 
head, as he said to himself: 

“ Tf this fellow should ever become second sec- 
retary to the embassy, he must be made so with- 
out ever having been seen, and I must make his 
mother promise to keep him in a box until then.” 

It would have been much wiser to warn 
Monsieur Cantarel frankly that the marquis 
could not take wine, for he filled the glass of» 
his guest constantly, and was greatly amazed 
to find it invariably empty. Lésin soon felt it 
going to his head, and now farewell to all pro- 
priety. He grew bolder; the boatman who had 
prudently hugged the coast now set sail and 
rashly put forth to sea. The marquise trembled, 
and with reason. She had, as she believed, made 
him understand that his whole future hung in 
the balance that day. She had urged him to let 
his democratic and radical opinions be more than 
suspected. He said yes, and waited for courage 
to come. It is never wise to waste advice on 
fools; they employ the wisdom of others to per- 
fect their own folly, which is endurable only when 
served au naturel. 

“You may not believe me, Monsieur Can- 
tarel,” he cried, as he drummed the “ Marseil- 
laise”’ on the table; “but the Americans are, as 
a people, far more advanced than you suppose. 
They have not only abolished slavery, but they are 
in a fair way to abolish domestic servitude. I my- 
self could not procure a servant in New York; it 
was most annoying, but principles, I say, above 
all else. There must not be servants under a de- 
mocracy. All voters are on an equality. I, Mon- 
sieur Cantarel, am like yourself—I regard these 
big fellows around your table as my equals!” 

The big fellows were so well trained that not 
an eyelash quivered, but it is to be hoped that 
they compensated themselves later in the ser- 
vants’ quarters. Monsieur Cantarel made a 
frightful face, and for two or three minutes a 
deadly silence reigned in the dining-room. A 
fly might have been heard, if there had been flies 
in January. 

Lésin had not the smallest idea of the disas- 
trous effect of his words. He tasted the wine 
of which Monsieur Cantarel had boasted, and 
made a wry face. 

“Jt is not bad,” he said—‘not bad at all, 
but the fact is, all these wines seem to me very 
wishy-washy. Now, a glass of whisky is a very 
different thing; it is honest and decisive, and 
very cheap. I am sure, Monsieur Cantarel, that 
you know what each bottle costs, and that you 
will say to-night at least a hundred francs’ worth 
has been drunk to-day. My father one day re- 
ceived as a present from Monsieur de Metter- 
nich a basket of Johannisberg. The next day 
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he had guests at dinner, and, when he handed 
the bottle to the servant, he said in a low voice 
in his ear, ‘It is Johannisberg, be sparing of it.’ 
Now, what did that servant do but go from guest 
to guest, and, as he filled the glasses, say to each 
one, ‘It is Johannisberger, gentlemen, be sparing 
of it!’ My father dismissed him. Just tell me, 
now, if there was ever such a fool?” 

A moment later one of the big fellows, who 
were his equals, offered him some Chateau-La- 
fitte. He answered with a wink, and in a fa- 
miliar tone : 

“Ah! my friend, Chateau-Lafitte! Be spar- 
ing of it!” 

And, charmed with his joke, he burst into a 
loud shout of laughter. He laughed until he 
choked. To calm him the marquise adminis- 
tered, under the table, a forcible kick on his right 
ankle ; this was a language which he understood 
and which she often employed with him. 

There was one happy person present, and 
this was Madame Cantarel. Her heart swelled 
with joy. The absurdities of the son, the anxi- 
ety of the mother, the stupefaction of Monsieur 
Cantarel himself, afforded her the greatest pos- 
sible enjoyment, which showed itself only in a 
faint smile. 

When they passed into the sa/om for coffee, 
Lésin’s face was purple, his eyes seemed starting 
from his head. The marquise foresaw a catas- 
trophe. She looked at him steadily, as a keeper 
of a menagerie looks at a lion which he is ex- 
hibiting ; then she said in a low voice: 

“Go out into the air and get sober!” 

Then, in a louder voice and in a caressing 
tone, she added : 

“ Lésin, won't you go and get us the photo- 
graphs you brought from America? Iam sure 
Mademoiselle Maulabret will be charmed to see 
them.” 

His head dropped and he moved sullenly 
away ; when he returned, a half-hour later, he 
brought with him the odor of a pipe, but he 
seemed to be quiet enough, and was very pale. 
He placed on a round table the portfolio he held 
under his arm, and began to open it. He in- 
spired in Jetta a feeling of profound pity; she 
looked upon him as a being of a lower order of 
intelligence—as an invalid, in fact—and her Sis- 
ter-of-Charity soul ached to be of use to the sick. 
While Monsieur Cantarel, at the other end of the 
salon, called the attention of Madame de Moi- 
sieux to a Lancret which an expert had purchased 
for him at the Hétel Drouot, and which had just 
been sent home from the picture-cleaner's, Jetta 
seated herself in the most amiable manner by 
Lésin’s side. He displayed to her these photo- 
graphs, which he had himself taken, and she, in 
her sweet voice, asked for explanations, which 


were not superfluous, for the proofs were pale 
and confused. Unfortunately, the liquor-case 
still stood on the table; he could not resist the 
temptation—he poured out a glass, which he 
gulped down at one swallow: his brain was at 
once on fire. He had laid aside, as the flower of 
his collection, a view of Niagara. He now placed 
this chef-d’euvre under Jetta’s very nose, and 
she threw back her head in order to see it better, 
when she noticed his eyes fixed upon her with an 
insolence of expression which was unmistakable. 
Scarlet with shame and indignation she hastily 
rose from her seat, dashing the view of Niagara 
to the floor, and crossing the sa/oz took refuge 
on the sofa, where her aunt was seated, who said 
softly : 

“ Be calm, Jetta—be calm.” 

Occupied as he was with the marquise and 
Lancret, Monsieur Cantarel noticed this precipi- 
tate retreat. He exclaimed : 

‘‘ What on earth is the matter, child?” 

“You are very curious ; it is only a pin prick- 
ing her,” answered Madame Cantarel. 

And, leaning toward Jetta, she pretended to 
arrange an innocent pin that was doing no harm. 

“ The deuce it is!” he replied, with a coarse 
laugh. ‘Usually people bear such trifles with 
more equanimity.” 

Jetta felt profound gratitude to her aunt for 
having shown so much sympathy and for having 
come to her aid. She lifted her grateful eyes, 
and her pale face flushed when she saw in her 
aunt’s only cold indifference. Then she realized 
how horribly alone a girl of eighteen is in a gild- 
ed salon and everywhere else in the world, if she 
has no mother, and with difficulty refrained from 
bursting into tears. Suddenly she remembered’ 
that the old President of the Chamber had said 
to her, ‘ Look out!” 4 

The scales fell from her eyes, and she read 
the fatal truth. They intended her to marry this 
idiot—they meant to give her to him soul and 
body. But it was not this which disturbed her 
most. She had believed in the friendly protesta- 
tions, in the sincerity of Madame de Moisieux ; 
and now discovered that Madame de Moisieux 
had a motive in all she had done. Protestations 
and caresses were alike artifice and hypocrisy. 
And this was the world—if one lived in it one 
must believe in nothing and in no one! 

Meanwhile the marquis made no effort to 
pursue his victim; he regarded her flight as a 
mere caprice, and he determined to renew his 
attentions at a future time. He looked back 
with regret at a certain tavern in New York 
where he had passed many delightful hours ; the 
pretty waiter-girls he met there did not put on 
these airs, and it was really very much more con- 
venient. Absorbed in this reverie, he gradually 


fell into a doze, and soon his slumbers were be- 
-trayed bya deep snore. The marquise explained 
and apologized for his breach of good manners 
_ by alluding to the fatigues of the long voyage, 
and, going to his side, bade him rouse himself 
and come with her; but she hardly waited until 
‘she had passed through the courtyard-gate be- 
fore the tempest, which had been pent up for 
.three hours, burst in all its fury. The impossible 
being at her side shook his ears, and began to 
relate what had taken place, thinking in this way 
to justify himself. 
“How could I help it? The girl knew per- 
fectly well what she was about. She has had 
"more experience than you fancy.” 

“ You are an absolute simpleton!” she said, 

in a tone of despair. 
_ Jetta retreated to her own room. As she 
passed through the little library, which was her 
favorite sojourn, she noticed on a console-table a 
large letter which had evidently just arrived. 
' She hastily broke the seal and found in it, with a 
| devotional picture, a long sermon in three heads 
on the danger of evil example, and on the neces- 
sity of resisting temptations, opposing to them 
the buckler of faith and the helmet of the Holy 
Ghost. She took up her pen and wrote off, in 
hot haste, four long pages, which might be thus 
condensed : 
“O mother, fear not for me; temptations do 
not assail me. I see nothing which is seductive 
_or dangerous.” 

Relieved by the mere act of writing, she at 
“last rose to retire. As she opened the door of 
| the small sadon which separated her library from 
her sleeping-room, she stood nailed to the floor. 
| 
| 





Before her eyes was a delightful surprise —a 
“magnificent chrysanthemum—a chrysanthemum 
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that was almost a tree; the stalk of which was 
like a trunk—the plant was covered with hun- 
dreds of starry white flowers with hearts of gold. 
She admired their beauty, but she also knew 
their value. Six years previously her mother 
had asked the price at an horticultural exposition 
of a similar chrysanthemum, and had recoiled 
three feet on hearing that it was two thousand 
francs. 

Who could have made Mademoiselle Maula- 
bret a present of this value? She pulled her 
bell hastily, and at the same time ran out to the 
corridor. When she summoned a servant, she 
had a way of meeting her half-way ; in the habit 
of waiting on the poor, she could not become ac- 
customed to, being waited on herself. She met 
her maid at the head of the stairs, and learned, 
on questioning her, that the wonder had been 
brought during the evening by two men, and that 
they had refused to say anything more than that 
Mademoiselle Maulabret knew all about it, and 
from whom it came. 

She returned to her sa/oz and walked around 
the plant again and again. She remembered that 
she had disclosed to the old surgeon her passion 
for chrysanthemums, but the old surgeon was in 
his grave. A strange“idea came into her head, 
which was at times a little mystic, but her good 
sense speedily dismissed it. She ended by con- 
cluding that the two men had come from Mon- 
sieur Vaugenis, and that he had simply executed 
one of the last wishes of her great-uncle. She 
looked up and spoke to the old surgeon as she 
had done on leaving the hospital; she said to 
him now : 

“T love you very dearly, and shall always love 
you, but you see yourself that every step I take 
in the world leads me back to the hospital.” 





PNT CES ERAT FAROE) ONT Fey 


| I, INTRODUCTORY. 


' NE bitterly cold winter day I met a tramp 





_had a cheery twinkle in his eye, which misery 
| could not repress. Halting in front of me, he 
| said or sung: 








; 


*“ Buy a box of matches, sir, I haven’t had a crust, 
: While all these ’ere good gentlefolks are eatin’ till 
they bust” ; , 


_and, on receiving a copper or so, he remarked 
with grateful unction, “I do believe it’s nothing 
but my little witticisms as keeps me from starva- 


who, for all his pinched and hungry look, 


tion.” The poor fellow was a good instance of 
what seems almost a practical joke on Nature’s 
part, the implanting of a sense of humor in peo- 
ple whose surroundings are anything but condu- 
cive to fun and joviality. There are no doubt 
many Esquimaux who crack jokes amid the in- 
terminable dreariness and gloom of an Arctic 
winter; Irish peasants, who are always posing 
as the most wretched, down-trodden beings on 
the face of God’s earth, are notorious for their 
humor in spite of Erin’s woes; but the Arab is 
the last nationality in which most people would 
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look for humorous characteristics. The typical 
Bedouin has kept up the traditions of his father 
Ishmael and his grandmother Hagar ; he wanders 
for ever among bare, rugged rocks or over scorch- 
ing plains, and is in chronic want of water, to 
say nothing of the other necessaries of life. He 
‘is forced to rely for his daily bread upon the 
chance of making a raid upon his neighbors’ 
cattle or plundering a caravan, and the diversion 
of traffic during the last few centuries would 
have inevitably ruined his prospects, were it not 
that Mecca has never ceased to attract crowds 
of pilgrims every year who may be robbed ex 
route or fleeced at the Holy Shrine. But the 
Arab has contrived to be merry in spite of all 
his disadvantages; indeed, he possesses the 
sense of humor in a very high dégree. True, 
he does not exhibit that subtile wit and aptitude 
for quaint conceits which distinguish the Persian, 
but he has a taste for genuine fun, combined 
with ready repartee and tempered with pathos, 
which constitutes a humor peculiarly his own. 
One turns naturally to the pages of the “ Arabian 
Nights ” for illustration of this subject ; but it is 
not the “ Arabian Nights ” with which we have 
at present to deal. The manners and customs 
there depicted, as well as much of the sentiment 
expressed, are certainly Arabic, but the stories 
themselves are largely borrowed from foreign 
sources, and belong to that collection of Aryan 
folk-lore which is represented in India by the 
Jataka or Buddhist birth-stories, and by the cele- 
brated collection of Sanskrit tales known as the 
“ Hitopadesa”’; in ancient Greece’ by the “ Fa- 
bles of “Esop”’; in Persia and Syria by the “ Ca- 
lila” and “ Dimna” series; in Europe by the 
cycle of tales which the brothers Grimm have 
now made household words. The “ Arabian 
Nights ’’ do contain a number of short stories 
admirably illustrative of Arab humor and drawn 
from native annals, but they are not incorporated 
in the ordinary translations, and are, for the most 
part, mere isolated extracts from other works. 
If we would judge of the real character of the 
Arabs in the olden times, we must go to the per- 
sonal anecdotes which have been preserved of 
their ancient poets and heroes, and embodied in 
the commentaries on the national poetic litera- 
ture; while the more exact records of the cal- 
iphate furnish us with ample materials for a simi- 
lar study of later times. 

The older Arabs were, however, a grewsome 
race, and their humor was wanting in geniality. 
Their habits were peculiar, and made them look 
on things from a different standpoint to our own. 
Like other people, they had their virtues and 
their vices ; but the former were not conspicuous, 
while the latter were. Their chief virtues were 
hospitality, good faith, and nobility. The duty 


of hospitality is defined by the Prophet himself 
as consisting of the following rules: A guest 
must be entertained for three days; the first 
sumptuously, and the second and third with or- 
dinary fare. He is then to receive provision for 
one day’s journey, and “all beyond that is char- 
ity.” Mohammed pithily added the axiom, “ Visit 
seldom, and you will be loved the more.” To 
such an extent did some of the Arab chiefs carry 
their hospitality, that many instances are on rec- 
ord of a sheik slaying his only camel for a guest’s 
supper, and leaving his wife and family to starve, 
Of his good faith so much can be said that, if he 
had once formally given his protection to an- 
other, an Arab would stand by him to the death. 
Of course he was chary of according this privi- 
lege; but, even when he had not given it, he 
would never rob or murder a friend or guest un- 
til the latter had got at least a day’s journey on 
his road. Noble too the Arabs must have been, 
since we have their own word for it. Their an- 
cient poetry is full of the contentions of rival 
bards and rival tribes, who boast of their long 
descent and doughty deeds. 

To be of anything but noble blood scarcely 
entitled a man to be considered as one of God’s 
creatures among his fellows. The tribe of Bahi- 
leh was looked upon as the most mean and ab- 
ject of all the Arab stocks. “If a dog were 
told,” said they, “that he was a Bahileh, he 
would turn away howling at the reproach.” An 
Arab being told that a certain man was descend- 
ed, not merely from this despised race, but from 
a slave of the Bahileh tribe, immediately fell 
down and kissed his hands and feet.. Being 
asked why he did so, he replied, “ God would 
never have inflicted on thee such a misfortune in 
this life, if he had not intended to reward thee 
with paradise in the next.” 

As for their vices, drinking and gambling 
were the least of them; but since it was these 
very propensities which, in spite of the prohibi- 
tion of the Koran, gave rise to most of the hu- 
morous stories of the Mohammedan times, it is 
not my province to be too hard upon them here. 
With some others, such as burying female chil- 
dren alive—a common practice with them—it is 
impossible to have much sympathy; and the tale 
of Othman, who never wept but once, and that 
when the daughter whom he was thus burying 
alive brushed the grave-dust off his beard with 
her tiny little hands, is neither humorous nor 
pretty ; it is, however, unfortunately true. Rey- 
elry and battle called forth the most frequent ex- 
pression of their humorous mood. Here are a 
few extracts from an ancient poem of one of 
their greatest heroes, Antarah : 

‘* There came a noble champion from the ranks 
To win him glory and defend his right. 


j 
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And lo! I pierced him through his coat of mail ; 
For all he was the hero of his clan, 

To whose accustomed hand came naught amiss, 
The warrior’s weapon or the gambler’s dice, 

To tear the standard from its bearer’s grasp, 

Or make the vintner haul his sign-board down, 
For such a guest would leave him naught to sell! 
And when he saw me from my horse alight 

And knew ’twas I had taken up his gage, 

His lips were parted—dut he did not smile | 

I watched him lying at the close of day, 

And twas not henna made that ruddy stain 
Which tinged his fingers and his manly brow.” 


The poem concludes with the following words, 
alluding to two foemen of the writer: 


“The pair have vowed that they will have my blood, 
They threaten loudly—when I am not by! 
Well, let them threaten—dut J left their sire 
A feast for vultures and for beasts of prey.” 


Another poet, with a similar humorous view 
of the situation, declares that the vultures were 
so glutted with the repast he had provided for 
them after a little “ difficulty ” with another tribe, 
that “you might have trodden on them and they 
would not have moved.” 

I am obliged to allude to these unpleasant 
traits in order that the reader may judge, at 
starting, of the character of the people of whom 
I propose to treat, but I shall dismiss all such 
songs of the shambles and devote the remainder 
of these pages to the more genial aspects of 
Arab life. If in the course of my narratives I 
am obliged to introduce a little bloodshed now 
and then, it must be attributed to the exigencies 
of historical accuracy. The caliphs had exag- 
gerated ideas of their divine rights, and even 
“the good Haroun Alraschid’”’ was somewhat 
too free with the use of decapitation as a social 
and political remedy : 


‘« The brightest glass may have a speck! 
And Haroun had a curious whim 
For amputation at the neck 
Of all who disagreed with him.” 


But, then, in civilized Christian England, Tow- 
er Hill has before now played a part in political 
crises. In the time of the first four caliphs, the 
immediate successors of Mohammed, the severity 
and simplicity of desert manners still prevailed ; 
the times were too stirring and serious events 
followed too closely one upon another for much 
prominence to be given to the lighter incidents. 

The Ommiade dynasty, who occupied the 
throne of Damascus when the empire of Islam 
was at length consolidated, soon developed a 
lighter vein, and several of the caliphs, notably 
Yezid the second of that house, were notorious 
roués, poets, and wags. Still the humorous anec- 


-dotes of this period are not numerous, and will 


ee, 


better find their place in another part of my sub- 
ject. With the Abbasside caliphs who succeeded 
them, and who transferred the seat of govern- 
ment from Damascus to Bagdad, we enter upon 
a new era of Arab literature and history. The 
empire of Islam reached its culminating point 
under these, and with their magnificent capital 
on the Tigris the caliphate waxed, waned, and 
died. The courts of Es Saffah, ‘The Blood- 
Shedder,” the first of the dynasty, of Mansiir, his 
brother and successor, of El Mehdi, the latter’s 
son, of E] Hadi, father of the great Haroun Al- 
raschid, and of Haroun’s scarcely less illustrious 
son Mamoun, attracted crowds of learned men, 
poets, wits, and story-tellers; and it is in the an- 
nals of these reigns that we must look for the 
fullest illustrations of Arabic humor and fun. I 
purpose in these pages to relate all the most 
amusing and characteristic anecdotes which are 
scattered through the various native works that 
treat of this period. 

The proverbs of a people are often illustrated 
by, or take their rise in, stories of a humorous 
character, and Arab proverbs are no exception to 
the rule. Here isan instance. There was a cer- 
tain shoemaker named Honein, and an Arab 
came to purchase a pair of shoes at his shop. 
The usual bargaining began, the cobbler asking 
twice the proper price, and the Bedouin offering 
half; the son of the desert, however, was impa- 
tient, and, before the proper mean had been ar- 
rived at, gave up the game of haggling and went 
off in high dudgeon. Honein resolved on re- 
venge, and, hurrying forward on the road where 
he knew the Arab would have to pass, he threw 
down one of the shoes. Presently the Arab came 
up, and, seeing the shoe, said to himself: “ How. 
like this is to one of Honein’s shoes! if the other 
were but with it I would take them.” MHonein 
had, in the mean while, gone on farther still, and 
thrown down the other shoe, hiding himself close 
by to watch the fun. When the-desert Arab 
came to the second shoe, he regretted having 
left the first, but, tying up his camel, went back 
to fetch it, Honein at once mounted, and rode 
off home, well satisfied with the exchange of 
a camel for a pair of shoes. When the Arab 
returned on foot to his tribe, and they asked 
what he had brought back from his journey, he 
replied, “I have brought back nothing but Ho- 
nein’s shoes.” And the saying became proverbial 
for a bootless errand. 

Many of the most amusing stories in Arabic 
literature turn upon verbal quibbles which are, 
of course, in most cases, untranslatable. Some- 
times, however, the jest goes equally well in for- 
eign language; as, for instance, when a man with 
a harsh voice was reading the Koran aloud at a 
mosque-door, and a passer-by asked him what he 
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was reading for. “Iam reading for God's sake,”’ 
said the fellow. “Then, for God’s sake, hold your 
tongue!’’ was the reply. Or, when a bigoted 
Sunni sultan, coming to the throne, wished to 
force a certain learned khatib, or dean of the ca- 
thedral mosque, to resign because of his Shiah 
proclivities, and ordered him to curse the Caliph 
Ali publicly in his next Friday sermon—much as 
if a Roman Catholic archbishop should be bid- 
den to condemn Mariolatry from the altar of the 
pro-cathedral. The reverend gentleman pro- 
fessed his willingness to comply with the com- 
mand of his sovereign, and, mounting the pul- 
pit, addressed the congregation in the following 
words: “His Highness the Sultan has bidden 
me to curse his Holiness Ali. Curse him !”’ 

A similar equivoque is related of one of the 
early caliphs, who, meeting an Arab with a sheep, 
asked if it was for sale. 

“No!” said the other, curtly. 

“« My good friend,” said the monarch, “ that is 
not polite—you should say ‘ No, God bless you.’”’ 

The Bedouin did as he was bidden, but re- 
peated the sentence with such a punctuation that 
it meant “ May God never bless you.’ ” 

The Arabic language is so curiously con- 
structed that the slightest omission or mispro- 
nunciation may make a most important differ- 
ence in the meaning. Thus, on one occasion, a 
prisoner shivering with cold was brought to Mo- 
hammed, who said, Ldféhu, “dispatch him,” 
when he meant £d/z’hu, “ warm him”; and the 
captors took the Prophet at his word! A prov- 
erb says that “ none but a prophet can thoroughly 
compass a knowledge of the Arabic tongue.” It 
would seem from this anecdote that even inspira- 
tion is not sufficient to prevent solecism. 

Many very good jokes are found in Arabic 
poetry, but these also for the most part depend 
upon some ingenious turn of a word, and are 
therefore untranslatable. The Arabs were very 
fond of the exercise of capping each other’s 
rhymes. Akil ibn Ullafeh,a poet of the Koreish, 
one of whose daughters married Caliph Yezid II, 
thus amused himself while on a journey with his 
son and daughter. When it came to the young 
lady’s turn to improvise a verse, she sang as fol- 
lows : 


‘* All giddy then with sleep were they, 
As though with Sarkhad’s liquor strong, 
That through the veins doth find its way, 
And course through back and feet along.” 


“By Allah!” exclaimed the father, “thou 
couldst not have described it so unless thou 
hadst drunk thereof,” and proceeded to adminis- 
ter corporal punishment. The son remonstrated 
by shooting at his father with an arrow. “Nev- 
er mind,” said the old man, quoting a proverb, 


“his temper is like Akhzam’s’’; that is to say, 
“He is a regular chip of the old block.” | 

Plain-speaking was, and still is, a conspicuous 
trait in the Arab character, although few perhaps 
would carry it to the extent which a Bedouin is 
related to have done with the Caliph Hisham, the 
son of Abd el Melik. One day the latter was 
chasing a gazelle which happened to pass by the 
hut of an Arab who was pasturing his flocks. 

“Ho, young man!” cried Hisham, “here is 
some work for you. Bring me yonder gazelle.” 

The Arab turned his head contemptuously, 
and said: “ A great deal you know of manners! 
You look at me scornfully, speak to me disdain- — 
fully, talk like a tyrant, and act like an ass.” 

“Confound you!” cried the caliph, “do you 
not know me?” 

“T know this much, that you are very ill-bred, 
for you began talking to me without saluting me 
first.” 

“Confound you!” replied the other, “I am 
Hisham, the son of Abd el Melik.” 

““May good luck miss you, and may your 
grave be forgotten!” answered the Arab. “ The 
more you talk, the more you lose in dignity.” 

At this juncture the soldiers and attendants | 
came up, and the caliph, grown furious, ordered 
them to secure the young man; this was at once 
done, and Hisham bade him prepare for instant 
death. The Arab only laughed and said, “If 
Allah means to prolong my life, your words, little 
or big, can do me no harm.” 

“‘Is it come to this,” struck in the lord cham- 
berlain, “‘ that a miserable Arab like you should 
presume to bandy words with the Commander of 
the Faithful!” . 

“ May every evil overtake you,” said the incor- 
rigible young man ; “have not you read that the 
Most High has said, ‘At the last day every man - 
shall argue for his own soul?’ And if God may 
be argued with, who is Hisham that he is not 
even to be spoken to?” 

At a sign from the caliph the executioner ap- 
proached, but just as he was about to strike off 
the young man’s head, the latter burst out laugh- 
ing. The monarch, whose curiosity was piqued, 
stayed the execution, and asked what there was 
to laugh at; when the other repeated some appo- 
site and apologetic verses, and was of course par- 
doned. The answer of the young man when 
Hisham asked him if he knew who he was, re- 
minds us of an anecdote which is related of a 
sentry at Woolwich dockyard on a certain impor- 
tant occasion when the public were rigorously 
excluded. A gentleman in plain clothes was 
about to pass the gate, when the sentinel barred 
his approach, and said he had orders to let no 
onein. ‘ But I am Admiral Mundy,” expostu- 
lated the other. “I can’t help it,” replied the 
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faithful sentry, “if you are Admiral Tuesday 
week!” 

E] Hejjaj ibn Ydsuf, governor of the two sa- 
ered cities of Mecca and Medina, under the 
Ommiade caliph, Abd el Melik, was one of the 
most bloodthirsty tyrants who ever lived, but 
even he occasionally heard the plain truth from 
the Arabs with whom he came in contact. One 
day he had gone on a little in advance of his 
guards, and falling in with an Arab said to him, 
“O chief of the Arabs! what thinkest thou of El 
Hejjaj?” 

“ He is a capricious tyrant,” replied the other. 

“Have you complained of him to the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, Abd el Melik ibn Mer- 
wan?” asked El Hejjaj. 

“No,” said the Arab, “for he is even worse. 
Allah curse them both!” 

At this juncture the soldiers came up, and the 
Arab, taking in the situation at a glance, winked 
at his questioner and cried, “ Mind, prince, that 
you disclose the secret which is between us to 
none but Allah!” 

E] Hejjaj laughed, and dismissed him with a 
gift. 

Another time the same potentate was at din- 
ner, when a desert Arab who was present reached 
out his hand to partake of a dish of pudding that 
was on the table. “Whoever touches that pud- 
ding,” said El Hejjaj, “‘ shall lose his head!”” The 
Arab looked at him for a moment, and crying 
out, “I leave your Highness my children as a 
legacy !” dipped his hand into the dish. El Hej- 
jaj could not restrain his laughter, and gave the 
fellow a reward. 

El Hejjaj’s wife Hinda was the only person 
who proved a match for the bloodthirsty emir; 
she was a very beautiful woman, of high birth, 
and well educated, but she detested her husband, 
who heard her one day reciting averse of her 
own composing : 


““ How could Hinda, the perfect Arabian mare, 
To mate with a mule like her husband desire ? 
Should her foal prove a thoroughbred, ’tis that 
she’s fair ; 
And if mulish, ’tis that he takes after his sire !”’ 


El Hejjaj hearing this, made up his mind to 
divorce her, and sent his aide-de-camp, Abdullah 
ibn Tahir, to her with two hundred thousand 
dirhems, the amount of her dowry, and orders 
to divorce her for him in two words. Ibn TAhir 
executed his mission to the letter, and handing 
her the money said, “ Abu Mohammed el Hejjaj 
Says to thee, Kuntz fabzntz,” that is to say, 
“Thou wert (my wife) and art repudiated.” 

The lady replied: “I was his wife, and was 
anything but proud of it; and I am repudiated, 
but am far from sorry for it. As for the money, 
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you may keep it for bringing me the good news 
of my delivery from that dog of a Thakify.” 

The Arabian ladies of this period seem to 
have been rather given to treating their husbands 
with contempt. The Caliph Mu’awiyeh had 
married a girl named Maisiin, a member of a 
tribe of desert Arabs; but, amid all the gor- 
geous luxury of her palace at Damascus, she 
pined for the freedom of her former life. One 
day the caliph overheard her singing the follow- 
ing verses : 


‘* A tent wherein the breezes blow 
Is dearer than a palace fair ; 
A crust upon the floor below 
Is dearer than the daintiest fare ; 
The winds that in each crevice sigh 
Are dearer than these drums I hear; 
An ‘ Abbah’ with a gladdened eye 
Is dearer than these gauzes here ; 
A dog that barks around my tent 
Is dearer than a fawning cat ; 
The camel-foal that with us went 
Is dearer than a mule like that ; 
A boorish cousin, though he be 
Too weak to work on my behalf, 
Were dearer, dearer far to me 
Than yonder clumsy rampant calf.” 


On hearing this, Mu’Awiyeh exclaimed, “‘ What! 
could she not be satisfied without comparing me 
to a rampant calf?” and sent her off then and 
there to her family. 

A ready answer was always sure to be ap- 
preciated at the court of an Arab monarch. 
Abu Dulémeh, a black Abyssinian slave, who 
lived during the reigns of the first of the Abbas- 
side caliphs, was famous for his ready wit. On 
one occasion he was standing in presence of Es 
Saffah, “ the blood-shedder,” the first of that dy- 
nasty, when the latter said to him, “ Ask of me 
whatever you desire.” 

“TI want a sporting-dog,” said he. 

“ Let him have it,” said Es Saffah. 

“ And a horse to mount when I hunt,” he 
added. 

“Let him have a horse,” said Es Saffah. 

“But I must have a slave to lead the dog and 
carry the game,” the other went on. 

“Tet him have a slave,” said the caliph. 

“ And a slave-girl to dress and cook the game 
for us,” said Abu Duldmeh. 

“Let him have a slave-girl,’ said the ca- 
liph. 

“Why, Commander of the Faithful!” cried 
Abu Dulameh, “that makes quite a family ; what 
shall I do without a house for them ?”’ 

“Let him have a house to hold them all,” 
said the caliph. 

“Ah!” continued the other, “but how to 
support them ?” 
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“J will give you ten uncultivated farms in the 
plains where the children of Israel dwell,” an- 
swered Es Saffah. 

« And I will give thee, O Commander of the 
Faithful, a hundred uncultivated farms among 
the Beni Saad!” retorted Abu Dulameh. 

It is perhaps needless to remark that both the 
Jews of Arabia and the desert tribe mentioned 
by the jester were turbulent subjects, and that 
the caliph’s writs only ran there nominally ; the 
property would therefore have been hard to re- 
alize. 

“Very well, then,” said the caliph, “you 
shall have cultivated farms.” So Abu Dulameh 
by his cunning got all he wanted, and much more 
than the caliph intended to give. 

A story is told of El Mehdi, another of the 
Abbassides, that being out hunting one day he 
came upon the hut of an Arab, who set some 
simple fare before him, but supplemented it with 
a bottle of wine. The caliph drank a glass and 
said, “O brother of the Arabs! do you know 
who Iam?” 

“No, by Allah!” was the reply. 

“Tam one of the personal attendants of the 
Commander of the Faithful.” 

“T congratulate you on your post,” said the 
other. 

Tossing off another glass, El Mehdi repeated 
the question, and the Arab reminded him that 
he had just told him he was one of the caliph’s 
suite. 

“ Nay,” said El Mehdi, “ but I am one of his 
principal officers.” 

“T wish you joy!”’ said the Arab. 

After a third glass, the caliph again began: 
“O brother of the Arabs! do you know who I 
am P” 

“ You say that you are one of the Command- 
er of the Faithful’s chief officers,” answered the 
Arab. 

“Not so,” said El Mehdi, “I am the Com- 
mander of the Faithful himself!” 

The Arab, on hearing this, quietly took the 
bottle of wine from the table and put it away, 
with the sententious remark, “If you were to 
drink another glass, you would declare that you 
were the Prophet himself!” 

This anecdote, with slight variations, is also 
told of Haroun Alraschid; indeed, it is often 
difficult to ascertain exactly who the heroes of 
certain favorite stories are, as they are not un- 
frequently repeated in different biographies. 

Mansur, the second caliph of the house of 
Abbas, was one day preaching to the people in 
accordance with the custom of the early caliphs, 
who themselves always officiated in the mosque 
on Fridays. “Oye people!” said he, “ye should 
give thanks to Allah Most High that he has 
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given me to reign over you. For, verily, since I 
have reigned over you, he has taken away the 
plague which was in your midst.” 

“Yes, truly,” cried an Arab from among the 
congregation. “ Allah is far too merciful to give 
us you and the plague at the same time!” 

Rebukes for injustice furnish the so/zve for 
many of the best Arabic stories, and the unjust 
or complaisant judge is a favorite character in 
them. Stories, on the other hand, of the sagacity 
of judges are common to almost all nations. The 
judgment of Solomon and that of Daniel be- 
tween Susannah and the elders are typical speci- 
mens of a whole series of such anecdotes to be 
found in the folk-lore of peoples far removed 
from each other by time and place. An Arabic 
tale of the kind is one that is related of a certain 
cadi of Basra, in the beginning of the ninth 
century. Two men came before him, one ac- 
cusing the other of having appropriated some 
money, which he had intrusted to him under a 
certain tree. The defendant denied the inter- 
view and the deposit alike, when the cadi bade 
the plaintiff go to the tree so as to refresh his 
memory as to the incident. When he had been 
gone a few minutes, the magistrate asked the 
defendant if he thought he had reached the spot 
yet. ‘No,’ said the fellow, “it is a long way 
off’; thus betraying his deceit. But this same 
cadi was one day worsted by a witness. In a 
dispute about a garden-he asked this witness, 
whom he had reason to suspect, how many trees 
there were in the garden. The man retorted by 
asking the cadi how many beams there were in 
the roof of the court, and the cadi could not tell. 

The Caliph Mansur was himself not wanting 
in legal acumen, and could drive a coach-and- 
four through a Moslem statute with any Euro- 
pean lawyer. One Ibn Harimah, who was noted 
for his free manner of life, had the good fortune 
to please the caliph, who promised to grant him 
any wish he might express. The don-vzvant 
asked only that the caliph would write to his 
viceroy at Medina with instructions that if he 
found Ibn Harimah drunk he should not punish 
him. This was clearly out of the question, for, 
however little the Arabs of the time cared for 
true morality or religion, they cared very much 
for the letter of the law, and that prescribed that 
the drunkard should be beaten with many stripes. 
He, however, hit on a plan for meeting his peti- 
tioner’s wishes and saving him from the incon- 
venience which he feared, and wrote as follows: 
“If Ibn Harimah be brought to thee drunk, flog 
him with eighty stripes; but flog him who bring- 
eth him to thee with a hundred.” We do not 
hear of Ibn Harimah being punished for drink- 
ing after that. 

Temple Bar. 
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eo have at length attracted the eye of 

the savant, and have proved a fruitful ob- 
ject of observation and reflection, and hencefor- 
ward we may expect this numerous class of the 
community to be held in high esteem generally. 
It will probably be admitted by the candid mind 
that the infant class has not in general command- 
ed a large amount of respect. In point of fact, 
one may almost say that, just as science needed 
the infant as so much material for speculation, 
so the infant needed science to endow it with 
some significance in the system of things, to jus- 
tify its presence here on the earthly scene, and 
to call forth from its elders a due amount of 
respectful attention and consideration. With 
one half of the adult population babies have, of 
course, always been recognized as an integral 
part of the social structure. To the feminine 
mind, when not too confined by selfish vanities 
or embittered by prolonged disappointment, the 
baby is apt to appear one of the most considera- 
ble interests of life. The mother, the nurse, and 
the sympathetic aunt appear to find an inexhaust- 
ible charm in all the events of babyhood. There 
is a tender beauty in its fragile form, a delightful 
surprisingness and mystery in all its small ways, 
which goes straight to the kindly heart of the 
sex. Yet, while one sex has thus set up the baby 
as an object of special regard under the form of 
baby-worship, the other and harder sex has cold- 
ly held itself aloof from what it has chosen to 
consider these frivolities. Not only to the crusty 
bachelor uncle, even to the father himself, the 
arrival of a baby has commonly presented itself 
in anything but the light of a joyous occurrence. 
When congratulated by his friends on the event, 
he has perhaps bitten his lip as there have arisen 
before his mind images of a home rendered noisy 
and chaotic by the invasion of doctor, nurses, 
etc., of a wife continually preoccupied, of new 
doctor’s bills, and so on. If given to philoso- 
phize, he might be tempted to ask what purpose 
is served in the economy of things by the help- 
less infantile condition making such large de- 
mands on the time and energies of others. When 
the voice of his wife woos him to join the femi- 
nine company of baby-worshipers, he proves as 
hard as flint. He says that he can see nothing 
in this early and vegetal period of human exist- 
ence to attract him, that all babies are alike, and 
so on—utterances which are of course shocking 
heresies from the mother’s pcint of view. In 
short, to the male sex as a whole, the baby dur- 
ing the first six months of its life is apt to ap- 


pear, if not something positively wrong in the 
arrangement of things, at least something quite 
unimportant, which calls for no notice, and is 
best put out of sight as far as possible. 

Now, to this state of things science seems to 
be making an end. Women may console them- 
selves for men’s long contempt of their view of 
things by reflecting that the obdurate sex has at 
length been converted, if not by feminine argu- 
ments, to their own way of thinking. Science 
has become a champion of the neglected rights 
of infancy ; it has taken a whole period of human 
life under its special protection. And in doing 
this it has constituted itself the avenger of a 
whole sex. P 

How, it may be asked, does Science effect this 
admirable result ? What arguments is she able 
to produce potent enough to overcome the deep- 
ly organized and seemingly hereditary contempt 
of babyhood by man ? 

The first thing that babies needed was to 
have their existence justified, and this service has 
been amply rendered them by the newer science 
of biology. The helplessness of the new-born 
child is, as we know, peculiar to the progeny of 
our race. The young of other species often show 
an extraordinary readiness to manage for them- 
selves as soon as they see the light. The perfect 
equipment of the newly-hatched chick, for in- 
stance, which can straightway peck away at tiny 
grains of meal with as much precision as though 
it had passed the period of incubation in doing 
nothing but pecking, is something that is almost 
irritating to the human spectator. Even the 
young of higher species, as those of the familiar 
mammals, are able to get about and to explore 
their new world in a wonderfully short time. In 
contrast to this the human infant begins life in 
the most pitiable condition of helplessness. It 
has to be closely tended, nourished, and even 
carried about for many months, before it can do 
anything on its own account or take a single step 
in life. 

The evolutionist has found a meaning for this 
apparent defect in the organization of the human 
offspring. He tells us that as creatures rise in 
the scale of organization they are called on to 
adapt their actions to a much wider variety of 
circumstances. The lower species have to go on 
doing the same thing over and over again, and 
exactly in the same way ; this routine suffices for 
the preservation of such creatures amid the sim- 
ple conditions of their existence. On the other 
hand, the higher species, having to adapt them- 
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selves to much more complex and changeful sur- 
roundings, are continually called on to vary their 
actions, and to modify their mode of life. The 
difference may be seen by comparing what an 
insect, as a bee, and what a predatory mammal, 
such as a fox, has to do in order to obtain its 
food. In the case of the bees, the surrounding 
conditions, namely, the presence of honey-stored 
flowers, being pretty uniform, all that is needed 
is a few sensations of sight, and a number of 
curious but perfectly unvarying instincts. The 
fox, on the other hand, having to look up his 
pabulum in ever-varying circumstances, having 
moreover to cope on occasion with all sorts of 
new and unforeseeable difficulties, must substitute 
intelligence for instinct ; that is to say, must con- 
tinually be consciously awake, observing, reflect- 
ing, reasoning, and voluntarily adjusting his ac- 
tions to the particular new set of circumstances 
‘in which he happens to be placed at the moment. 

Now, this capability of adjusting actions to 
varying conditions is the growth of individual 
experience: it can not be transmitted by inheri- 
tance. It is the result of individual learning, and 
presupposes a gradually accumulated store of 
sense-impressions, and the functions of memory 
and reasoning. On the physiological side this 
development of intelligence means the building 
up of complex nerve-structures in the higher 
centers known as the brain, such construction 
proceeding in close connection with the daily 
exercise of the sense-organs and the muscular 
system. It would appear to follow, then, that the 
young of the higher and more intelligent animals 
will be born with these centers but very little 
developed. And this is what we find. The 
stupidity of the pup is proverbial. While the 
lower species, which are sufficiently equipped for 
life by a few instincts involving relatively simple 
nervous arrangements, come into the world in a 
high state of nervous development, the more 
complex organisms necessarily enter it in a very 
low stage. 

And here the reader will, I trust, begin to see 
what all this has to do with the helplessness of 
infancy. Man is far removed above even the 
nearest species in intelligence and in cerebral 
power. Consequently there remains in his case 
very much more to be done in the way of ner- 
vous construction after the senses come into play, 
and individual experience begins. That is to 
say, we shall expect the human infant to enter 
life in an exceptionally backward condition of 
nervous development. And this is what we find. 
The brain of the newly-born child is, as every- 
body knows, very badly finished off, being not 
even securely incased in its protective covering, 
the skull. And this backward condition is seen, 
too, in the well-known fact that the development 


of the brain goes on at so rapid a rate during the 
first year of life. It is as though in the case of 
the infant all cerebral connections had to be made 
after birth, though they are capable of growing 
very rapidly when once the external stimulus is 
forthcoming. 

The reader may here interpose: “You are 
only explaining all this while how it is that the 
new-born child is redatzvely more backward than 
the newly-hatched chick; that is to say, how it 
happens that there is so much left to be done 
after birth in the case of man. But you have 
not explained why the baby is absolutely worse 
prepared than the chick; how it is, for example, 
that the chick can at once walk, whereas the in- 
fant can not.” A little attention will, however, 
show that this result, too, is involved in the dif- 
ferences emphasized above. The muscular sys- 
tem is in close organic connection with the ner- 
vous structures. Consequently, if the nervous 
centers are very incompletely formed at birth, 
we may expect the muscular apparatus to be in 
a poor state of preparation also, But, again, the 
movements of the child have in general to be 
much more complex, variable, and more under 
the control of volition than those of the young of 
lower species: from which it follows that they 
have to be largely learned in the course of indi- 
vidual experience, and in connection with the use 
of the sense-organs. In other words, there is 
but little room in the case of the human offspring 
for such rigidly fixed habits of movement as the 
young of some of the lower species manifest from 
the first. This consideration certainly holds good 
of the upper limbs, the arms and hands, the ac- 
quisition by which of their intricate and subtly 
varying actions would seem to be positively hin- 
dered by the existence of definite instinctive 
movements at first, and probably presupposes a 
greatly unformed and plastic condition of the 
motor apparatus at birth. And, if this is so, the 
want of muscular power in other quarters of the 
organism, as in the lower limbs and neck, might 
be regarded as necessarily correlated with this 
backward condition of the arms, 

If this reasoning is sound, we may under- 
stand how it came to pass that the new-born 
child first began to be so unable. And, having 
once fallen to some extent into this condition of 
helplessness, the evolutionist helps us to under- 
stand how it might possibly be kept in this con- 
dition by the action of other forces. In order to 
show this, he may reason as follows: The de- 
pendent condition of the infant would call forth 
impulses of tendance, protection, etc., on the part 
of the parent; only on this condition could the 
family, the community, or the race be preserved. 
This tendance of infancy would develop the first 
germs of benevolent feeling, and so become the 
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ments, affection and sympathy. 


| satisfaction is considerable. 
| feminine mind a luxury in doing as much as 







| bids all male scoffers at the trivialities of baby- 
/ hood recognize in this seemingly insignificant 
phenomenon one of the main sources of human 


starting-point in the humanizing and socializing 
of our nature. That is to say, through the mere 
habit of denying self and of attending to the 


‘wants of the unsheltered infant, the mother would 
come to possess the germs of altruistic senti- 
The harder 
‘male sex, which even at this dimly imagined 
_period in the history of the race did little in the 
way of tending his offspring, would, of course, 
not directly reap the advantage of this rudimen- 
tary moral development, yet through the impar- 
tial action of the laws of inheritance it might 
subsequently, contrary to its deserts, participate 
to some extent in the blessings of humane and 
kindly sentiments. 

This being so, there being this great gain to 
the family and the community as a whole, through 
the first exercises of ministering affection in re- 
sponse to the urgent demands of needy infancy, 
the maintenance of this condition of incapacity 
and of dependence on others might perhaps be 
aided by the action of natural selection. Whether 
the period of infancy has been actually lengthened 
by this cause or not, it is a fact that it is longer 
in the case of civilized man than of the savage. 
This may be due, of course, to the same causes 
which explain its shorter durations. It is to be 
noted, however, that the development of the im- 

pulses called forth by infancy would certainly 
tend directly to lengthen it to some extent, by 
discouraging the infant’s instinctive attempts to 
shift for himself. Where these impulses are 
strong, the amount of pleasure attending their 
There is to the 


possible for the needy, dependent infant. And 


| by the force of habit the impulse to tend, to 
| watch, and to provide, persists after the need of 


its exercise vanishes. It is said by the farmer’s 


| wife that the hen takes it very much to heart 
| when her brood begin to disperse and go forag- 
| ing for themselves. 
| certain that there are plenty of human mothers 


And, however this be, it is 


who, through the force of habit, and for the sake 
of protracting the enjoyments of tendance, try to 


| keep their children in the baby stage as long as 
| possible. And such treatment does apparently 


lengthen the term of physical incapacity, since it 


_ prevents that exercise of organ which is neces- 
| sary to every kind of development. 


This, then, is the utterance of Science. She 


greatness. She says to them: This state of infan- 
tile frailty and imbecility is causally connected 


| with all the blessings of social life. It is these 
| babes and sucklings which first touched the ada- 
|, Mantine heart of mankind, making it vibrate in 
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pulsations of tenderness. Had there been no 
babies, there would have been no higher intel- 
lectual development, no sacred ties of kinship, 
friendship, and co-patriotism. Nay, more, but 
for the appearance of the infantile condition 
which you rash ingrates are wont to ridicule as 
molluscous, gelatinous, and so on, there would 
have been no human race at all: and you would 
not have been here to criticise Nature and her 
ways as glibly as you do. 

In this way Science has come to the aid of 
mothers and nurses by stopping the mouth of 
the male blasphemer of Nature. She has found 
a ratson a’étre for infancy, redeeming the whole 
class of babies from the charge of being perfect- 
ly useless incumbrances. She has compelled 
proud man to bow in deference to the views of 
the other sex, and to recognize in the phenome- 
non of babyhood something profoundly signifi- 
cant—a necessary link in the chain of cosmic 
events. 

But Science has done still more than this. 
She has become the ally of the natural admirers 
of babies in their endeavor to win dver the re- 
luctant interest of men. One may almost say 
that she has entered into a harmless conspiracy 
with mothers to lure the sluggish brain of man 
on to perceive something of the mysterious charm 
that surrounds the baby. Thus she has enabled 
women to gain a complete triumph over the host 
of unholy male scoffers. Their victory is like 
that of our Saxon forefathers over their pagan 
foes, or like that of Antonio over Shylock: the 
defeated party is compelled to adopt the faith of 
the victor. 

And how, it may be asked, does Science effect 
this still more wonderful result ?. By what magi- 
cal arts does she attract the dull male eye to the 
unobtrusive beauties of infancy? She does so 
by awakening a scientific interest in the baby. 
Men are too obtuse, too coarse-fibered, to feel the 
subtile fascination of babyhood all at once. They 
must be bribed by an admixture of scientific in- 
terest before they will come to see all the lovely 
aspects of the object. Just as the naturalist gets 
to feel a kindly interest in the animals that yield 
him so much intellectual gratification, so the 
male sex may be unconsciously led on to admire 
and delight in the esthetic side of babyhood by 
first becoming impressed with its scientific value. 

Yes, the baby has become an important ob- 
ject of scientific scrutiny, and in this way: The 
modern psychologist, sharing in the spirit of posi- 
tive science, feels that he must begin at the be- 
ginning, study mind in its simplest forms before 
attempting to explain its more complex and in- 
tricate manifestations. This impulse to study 
the elementary modes of mental activity has led 
the psychologist to greatly extend the range of 
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his observation. Instead of confining himself to 
looking into his own consciousness, he carries 
his eye far afield to the phenomena of savage 
life, with its simple ideas, crude sentiments, and 
naive habits. Again he devotes special attention 
to the mental life of the lower animals, seeking 
in its phenomena the dim foreshadowings of our 
own perceptions, emotions, etc. Finally, he di- 
rects his attention to the mental phenomena of 
infancy, as fitted to throw most light on the later 
developments of the human mind. He sees here 
the first beginnings of that work of construction 
by which all mental growth takes place. It is 
during the twelve months or so of infancy that 
the blurred mass of sensation begins to take 
form and to resolve itself into definite, distin- 
guishabie impressions; that these impressions 
begin to leave a trace or after-effect in the shape 
of a mental image, which enters into combina- 
tion with impressions in that mental state which 
we call perception, and which appears in a de- 
tached form as an expectation, a recollection, or 
a pure fancy And, it is during this same period 
that the foundations of the emotional structure 
are laid; that the simple feelings of pleasure and 
pain connected with the action of the vital or- 
gans and of the senses begin to combine in the 
forms of fear and love, anger and hope, and so 
on. And, finally, it is now that the activities of 
will first come into play, beginning to wear those 
tracks which will become later on the habitual 
lines of action of the developed will. If, then, 
the psychologist could only ascertain what goes 
on in the mind of the infant, he would be in a 
position to solve many a knotty question in his 
science. 

Infancy has a peculiar interest to the psy- 
chologist for another reason. My readers are 
probably aware that it has long been a matter of 
dispute whether the mind comes into the world 
like a blank sheet of paper on which experience 
has to write, or whether it brings with it innate 
dispositions, as they are called, a kind of invisible 
writing which contact with experience will make 
legible but not create. For example, it has long 
been asked whether the child is born with an in- 
stinctive moral tendency to distinguish right and 
wrong actions, or whether this distinction is 
wholly impressed on it from without, by help of 
the experiences of punishment, etc., connected 
with the discipline of early life. Now, it seems 
obvious that, if there are such innate dispositions, 
intellectual and moral, they ought to be observ- 
able in a germinal form in the first stages of life. 
And since we can only be certain of the existence 
of any innate or inherited element by discovering 
that something appears in the course of mental 
development which can not be accounted for by 
the individual’s own previous experience, it fol- 
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lows that it is of the utmost consequence to the 
psychologist to note and record the first phases 
of mental history. To give an example, if the 
baby smiles in response to a smile long before 
experience and reflection can have taught it the 
practical value of winning people’s smiles, there 
is clearly an argument for those who would say 
that we are born with an instinctive germ of so- 
ciality and sympathy. 

If the psychologist is an evolutionist, and in- 
terested in studyin® the history of human de- 
velopment as a whole, the infant will attract his 
regards in another way. It is a doctrine of 
biology that the development of the individual 
roughly epitomizes that of the race; that is to 
say, exhibits the main phases of this develop- 
ment on a small scale. If this is so, the study 
of infant life may be well fitted to suggest by 
what steps of intellectual and moral progress our 
race has passed into its present state. The at- 
tentive eye may thus find, in seemingly meaning~ 
less little infantile ways, hints of remote habits 
and customs of the human race. 

Science having thus declared the infant to be 
a valuable phenomenon for observation, there 
has of late grown up among the class of scientific 
fathers the habit of noting and recording the 
various proceedings of the infant. Men who 
previously never thought of meddling with the 
affairs of the nursery have been impelled to make 
periodic visits thither in the hope of eliciting im- 
portant psychological facts. The tiny occupant 
of the cradle has had to bear the piercing glance 
of the scientific eye. The psychological papa 
has acquired a new proprietary right in his off- 
spring; he has appropriated it as a biological 
specimen. This new zeal for psychological 
knowledge has taken possession of a number of 
my acquaintance. These are mostly young mar- 
ried men to whom the phenomenon of babyhood 
has all the charm of newness, and who import a 
youthful enthusiasm into their scientific pursuits. 
Their minds are very much taken up with their 
new line of study. If you happen to call on one 
of them expecting to find him free for a chat, 
you may, to your amazement, catch him occupied 
in the nursery with trying to discover the pref- — 
erences of the three-months’ fledgling in the 
matter of colors, or watching the impression 
which is first made on the infant mind by the 
image of its own face in the glass. And, even 
when not actually employed in his researches, it 
will be found that his mind tends to revert to his 
engrossing study; and so all your attempts to 
engage him in conversation on matters of ordi- 
nary interest are apt to be frustrated. 

These researches have been carried on amid 
various difficulties. On the part of the infant 
himself there is often a provoking want of re- 
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‘sponsiveness to the observer’s wishes. Instead 
of showing himself bright, active, and suggestive 
at the moment when the studious parent hap- 
‘pens to be free to make his observations, the 
youngster is stupid and dull, or, worse still, in a 
_state of violent emotional agitation. Then there 
are difficulties on the part of the self-constituted 
guardians of the baby. The mother, if she is 
‘good-natured and sensible, smiles at the new in- 
terest which her lord and master deigns to take 
in his progeny. She is very well satisfied to see 
that the despised baby has won any kind of no- 
tice from him, and enjoys a sense of triumph in 
watching the unwonted concern which he dis- 
plays for its well-being. Yet the wife may easily 
become a formidable obstacle in the way of his 
‘researches. Her way of looking at babies un- 
fits her from entering very cordially into the 
‘scientific vein. She rather dislikes their being 
made the objects of cold intellectual scrutiny 
and unfeeling psychological analysis. And she 
is apt to make a determined stand when the rash 
enthusiast for science proposes to introduce the 
experimental method as superior to that of pas- 
sive observation. To suggest a series of experi- 
ments on the gustatory sensibility of a small 
creature aged from twelve to twenty-four hours 
is likely to prove a shock even to the more 
strong-minded class of mothers. And, when it 
‘is proposed to exercise the youngster’s ocular 
muscles so as to discover how soon he is able to 
follow a moving object, the proposer is pretty 
certain to hear of risks of a life-long squint, and 
so on. 

If, on the other hand, as is not unlikely, the 
mother herself gets in time infected with the 
scientific ardor of the father, she may prove 
rather more of an auxiliary than he desires. Her 
maternal instincts impel her to regard her partic- 
ular infant as phenomenal in an extra-scientific 
sense. She is accordingly on the lookout for 
remarkable infantile feats, and is disposed to 
ascribe to her baby a preternatural degree of 
intelligence. Finding that her husband is occu- 
pied in noting the various steps in the mental 
development of the child, she naturally brings all 
her supposed observations to him. And here 
arises a difficulty. Trained himself in habits of 
accurate observation, familiar with the common 
practice of confusing fact and inference, a prac- 
tice especially common in the region of psycho- 
logical observation, he is compelled to suspect 
the accuracy of these recitals. Yet he can hardly, 
in this case, tell his own wife that she is an in- 
accurate observer, for to do so would be not 
only to injure her feeling of self-respect, but 
violently to assault her most tender maternal 
feelings. 

Again, the nurse may prove even a more in- 
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vincible obstacle to these researches than the 
mother. Her dominion in the matter of babies 
is necessarily large, and, if she takes exception to 
the father’s line of research, she may succeed in 
effectually barricading the cradle against his 
scientific approaches. And it is not at all un- 
likely that she will strongly object to his plans. 
A nurse is apt to be deeply imbued with the con- 
viction that babies are women’s affair, and that 
men have their own business to attend to outside 
the nursery. Though she expects the father to 
notice his child and make much of its good points, 
for such praises are always felt by the nurse, in 
a vague, unreasoning way, to reflect glory on 
herself, she is not prepared for his taking any 
serious practical interest in her protégé. And 
then this habit of psychological inspection goes 
very much against the grain of your prejudiced, 
old-fashioned nurse. There is something un- 
canny in all this trying to get at the mysteries of 
the infant mind; it looks like an unhallowed pry- 
ing into things which are above human compre- 
hension, and ought to be accepted as matters of 
faith, Woe to the scientific father if he perse- 
veres in his inquiries in the face of such opposi- 
tion as this! His reputation will certainly be 
blasted in the eyes of at least one honest creat- 
ure. 

Nevertheless, in spite of these many difficul- 
ties, the work of accurately recording the psychi- 
cal phenomena of infancy has already been car- 
ried out with considerable perseverance and 
method. An English journal which devotes it- 
self to the interests of mental science has recent- 
ly published a number of notes made by indus- 
trious fathers on the doings of their infants. A 
distinguished naturalist set the example by giving 
a curiously methodical record of the early mental 
development of one of his sons. And in France 
and in Germany we hear of similar results of 
this spirit of inquiry on the part of scientific men 
who happen to be provided with the necessary 
objects of observation. 

I have just been fortunate enough to come 
into possession of a document containing the re- 
sults of such a series of observations made by a 
father on his first boy. The paper contains not 
only a number of facts, but also some curious 
suggestions on the meaning of the facts. My 
readers may be interested in knowing more about 
these researches on the infant mind, and accord- 
ingly I shall conclude this account of the present 
relations of science to infancy by quoting from 
this document a few facts and suggestions by 
way of illustrating the method which is pursued 
by this class of paternal psychologists. 

I may begin my sketch of the early history of 
this boy by remarking that he appears to be an 
exemplary infant—healthy, good-natured, and 
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given to that infantile way of relieving the press- 
ure of his animal spirits which is, I believe, 
known as crowing. Not believing in the classifi- 
cations of temperament adopted by the physiolo- 
gists of a past age, the father forbears describing 
‘ his temperament. Also, not being a phrenolo- 
gist, he has omitted to take elaborate measure- 
ments of his cranium. For my lady readers I 
may add that he seems, at least by his father’s 
account, to be a good-sized, chubby little fellow, 
fair and rosy in tint, with bright blue eyes, and a 
limited crop of golden hair of an exceptionally 
rich—I don’t know how many carat gold—hue; 
also, last and not least, that he boasts of the 
name of Clifford. The early pages of the rec- 
ord do not, I must confess, yield any very strik- 
ing observations. For the first few days Master 
Clifford appears to have been content to vegetate 
like other babies of a similar age. Although a 
bonny boy, he began life in the usual way—with 
a good cry; though we now know, on scientific 
authority, that this, being a purely reflex act con- 
sequent on the first action of the air on the organ 
of respiration, has not the deep significance which 
certain pessimistic philosophers have attributed 
to it. Science would probably explain in a simi- 
lar way a number of odd facial movements which 
this baby went through on the second day of his 
earthly career, and which were highly suggestive 
of a cynical contempt for his new surroundings. 

Yet, though content in this early stage to do 
little but perform the vegetal functions of life, 
the infant comes endowed with a nervous system 
and organs of sense, and these are very ‘soon 
brought into active play. According to this rec- 
ord, the sense of touch is the first to manifest 
itself.* Even when only two hours old, at a pe- 
riod of life when there is certainly no sound for 
the ear and possibly no light for the eye, Clifford 
immediately clasped the parental finger which 
was brought into the hollow of its tiny hand. 
And this seems to agree with the doctrine laid 
down by evolutionists—a doctrine hinted at by 
Aristotle—that the special senses, sight, hearing, 
etc., are modifications of touch, and evolved by 
fine differentiations of the tactual surface. 

The march of infantile intellect during the 
second, third, and fourth days appears in the 
case now considered to have been exceedingly 
rapid. On the second day there was observed 
by Clifford’s papa a distinct movement of the 
head in response to sound. On this same day 
the previously futile attempts to bring the two 
eyes into harmonious action were crowned with 
a measure of success, and they were observed to 
converge for an instant on the father’s face, if 





* Taste, as involved in the necessary act of taking 
nourishment, is probably at first hardly differentiated 
from touch, 
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held invitingly near. By the fourth day the com- 
mand of the eye was far greater, and now it was 
possible to notice the effect of an object in at- 
tracting the organ in a particular direction, if not 
too far from that of the point previously looked 
at. Not for some days later, however, could one 
see any capability of following a moving object 
with the eye. The powers of movement gener- 
ally made rapid progress during these four days, 
since it is recorded that on the fourth day Clif- 
ford, having clasped his father’s finger, made 
what was apparently an abortive effort to carry 
it to his mouth. The father judiciously abstains 
from doing more than hint at the possibility of 
this being a survival of a deeply-organized can- 
nibal instinct. The fact that infants carry every- 
thing to their mouths seems to point either to the 
presence of some primitive omnivorous instinct, 
or what seems at least equally reasonable, to the 
fact that the lips are a part of the organ of touch, 
and indeed among the most highly endowed parts 
of the organ, which may have been used in con- 
junction with the hands in the earlier stages of 
the development of the race much more exten- 
sively than now. 

For the first weeks the baby lives in a very 
confined world. Clifford, at least, was supremely 
indifferent to the existence of everything lying 
beyond certain narrow limits of space. Even his 
own papa appeared to cease to exist for him as 
soon as he moved a yard or two away. Oneis 
disposed to guess that, if at this time of life the 
infant were capable of forming the idea of an 
external world, he would attribute persistence to 
an exceedingly small number of objects. He 
appears to lead very much the life of a stationary 
hydra, which knows of nothing save what acci- 
dentally comes within the narrow sweep of its 
tentacles. 

About the sixth week, however, these limits 
are broken through. The development of sen- 
sibility on the part of the eye and the ear and 
the growth of the power of movement tend 
greatly to expand the universe for our little spee- 
tator. The appearance of a power of recogniz- 
ing the direction of sounds and moving the eyes 
and head in conformity therewith is one of the 
most considerable events of infancy, worthy to 
be ranked, perhaps, with the acquisition of the 
power of walking. For now the infant mind 
comes to learn that things may exist when not 
actually seen, and arrives at some vague idea of 
what happens when objects pass for a time out- 
side the range of the senses altogether. 

While the range of knowledge of external 
things is thus widening, its depth is rapidly in- 
creasing too. The attainment of the respectable 
figure of eight weeks by Clifford appears to mark 
a point in the intimate knowledge of things with- 
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n the sphere of his observation. The senses 
‘vere now brought into lively action, the intervals 
ete the exercise of the vegetal functions 
leeping and feeding became longer, and there 
i vas a noticeable progress toward the calm at- 
W itude of contemplation which becomes the ra- 
ional animal. Clifford now attentively regarded 
not only any foreign object, such as his mamma’s 
ies which happened to be within sight, but 
uso the visible parts of his own organism. In 
' ‘he ninth week of his existence he was first sur- 
‘prised in the act of surveying his own hands. 
‘Why he should at this particular moment have 
‘woke up to the existence of objects which had 
‘all along Jain within easy reach of the eye is a 
»question which has evidently greatly exercised 
‘the father’s ingenuity. He hints, but plainly in 
\a half-hearted, skeptical way, at a possible dim 
‘recognition by the little contemplator of the fact 
that these objects belong to himself, forming, 
»ndeed, the outlying portion of the ego: He also 
Lites whether the child, through a development 
‘of the sense of beauty, may have suddenly recog- 
-nized something of that exquisite modeling of 
his tiny members on which his fond mother is 
‘wont to enlarge. But here the observer appears 
‘to be indulging in an unscientific vein of levity. 
- Psychologists are now agreed that our knowl- 
edge of the properties of material objects* is 
‘largely obtained by means of touch and move- 
‘ment. This is borne out by the observations 
-made on Clifford at this period of his existence. 
While viewing things about him, he actively 
manipulated them. The organs of sight and 
stouch worked, indeed, in the closest connection. 
Thus our little visitor was no mere passive spec- 
‘tator of his new habitat; he actively took pos- 
‘session of his surroundings: like the Roman 
general, he at once saw and conquered. From 
the eighth to the tenth week his manual per- 
-formances greatly improved in quality, and the 
power of combining, or, as the psychologists now 
‘say, coérdinating impressions made on the eye 
with movements of the arms, was rapidly de- 
‘veloped. “When,” writes the father, “Clifford 
‘was seventy-six days old, I first saw distinctly 
‘the putting forth of the hand with the definite 
)purpose of reaching an object. Previously to 
ithis I had watched him carefully to see how far 
‘he could direct the hand to an object held near 
‘him. I had tried him with a variety of attractive 
‘objects, such as my hand, scraps of colored paper, 
‘and so on. These he regarded very attentively, 
and this habit of attention had manifestly grown 
‘of late. Among the objects which attracted him 
‘was his mamma’s dress, which had a dark ground 
‘with a small white-flower pattern. On this mem- 
vorable day Clifford’s hand came by accident in 
‘contact with one of the folds of his dress lying 
VOL, XI.—3 
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over the breast. Immediately, it seemed to strike 
him for the first time that he could reach an ob- 
ject, and for a dozen times or more he repeated 
the movement of stretching out his hand, clutch- 
ing the fold, and giving it a good pull, very much 
to his own satisfaction.” 

While on this subject of manual exploration, 
I had better perhaps say a word or two about 
the later developments of the power of directing 
the hands. Clifford was one hundred and thirty- 
three days (or nineteen weeks) old when he ac- 
quired the power of carrying an object (a biscuit) 
to his mouth. It should be added that the father 
had been somewhat restricted in this experiment 
by the authorized guardians of the infant. <A 
thing which was noticeable in this feat was the 
rapid increase in the precision of the movement. 
The aiming, from being awkward, soon became 
exact. What was still more noticeable was that, 
when the biscuit was afterward held a little 
farther away, the boy distinctly leaned forward 
so as to reach it with his mouth. This was the 
first time he had been noticed to bend his body 
forward, though he had often been invited to do 
so by the father’s holding out his arms to take 
him, and so on. The movement looked per- 
fectly instinctive, and quite unsuggested by acci- 
dental experiences, such as that by which the 
movement of stretching out the arm was dis- 
covered. 

The culmination of this power of reaching 
visible objects was noticed when he was just six 
months old. The father then held an object a 
few inches beyond the reach of his arm; the 
astute little fellow made no movement. But, as 
soon as the object was brought fust within the 
sweep of his arm, he stretched forth his hand 
to seize it. The experiment was repeated and 
varied, new and unfamiliar objects being selected, 
and so on, and always with the same result. 
Clifford had now learned to interpret what Bishop 
Berkeley calls “visual language,” so far as to 
recognize what amount of convergence of the 
two eyes answered to the wltzma Thule of his 
tangible world. 

Let us now go back to the eighth and follow- 
ing weeks. The growing habit of looking at, 
reaching, and manually investigating objects soon 
leads to the accumulation of a stere of materials 
for the construction of those complex mental ac- 
tions which we call perceptions. And often- 
repeated impressions, more and more clearly dis- 
tinguished and classified, become the basis of 
definite acts of recognition. The first object 
that is clearly recognized by a conscious atten- 
tion is the face of the mother. In the case of 
Clifford, the father’s face was apparently recog- 
nized about the eighth week—at least, the young- 
ster first greeted his parent with a smile about 
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this time—an event, I need hardly say, which is 
recorded in very large and easily legible hand- 
writing. The occurrence gives rise to a nume 
ber of odd reflections in the parental mind. His 
belief in the necessary cooperation of sight and 
touch in the early knowledge of material objects 
leads him to observe that Clifford’s manual ex- 
perience of his face, and more particularly of the 
bearded chin, has been extensive, an experience 
which, he adds, has left its recollection in his 
own mind, too, in the shape of a certain sore- 
ness. He then goes on to consider the meaning 
of the smile. “I can not,” he writes, “be of any 
interest to him as a psychological student of his 
ways. No, it must be in the light of a bearded 
plaything that he regards my face.” Further 
observation bears out this argument by going to 
show that this recognition is not individual but 
specific: that it is simply a recognition of one of 
a class of bearded people; for, when a perfect 
stranger also endowed with the entertaining ap- 
pendage presents himself, Clifford wounds his 
father’s heart by smiling at him in exactly the 
same way. Here the diary goes off into some ab- 
struse speculations about the first mental images 
being what Mr. Galton calls generic images— 
speculations into which we need not follow the 
writer. 

There is a yet higher intellectual power dis- 
played about the same time in the germ of dis- 
tinct anticipation. The moment when the baby 
mind first passes from the sight of his bottle to 
the imagination of the blisses of prehension and 
deglutition—a moment which appears to have 
been reached by Clifford in his tenth week— 
marks an epoch in his existence. It is plain that 
he can now not only perceive what is actually 
present to his senses, but shape representative 
images of what is absent. This is the moment 
at which, to quote from the parent’s somewhat 
high-flown observations on this event, ‘‘ mind 
rises above the limitations of the actual, and be- 
gins to shape for itself an ideal world of possi- 
bilities.” 

The above may perhaps serve as a sample of 
the observations made on the intellectual devel- 
opment of this privileged child. I will now pass 
on to quote a remark or two on his emotional 
development. I may add that the record of this 
phase of Clifford’s early mental life is certainly 
the most curious part of the document, contain- 
ing many odd speculations on the course of prim- 
itive human history. 

The father remarks very early in the diary 
that the expression of pain or distress in general 
appears plainly to precede that of pleasure. Cry- 
ing, of the conscious or really miserable sort, 
takes place long before smiling or even cooing. 
This, remarks our observer, probably points to 


the fact that in the history of the race the need 
of making known pains and wants was the more 
urgent, and so was the one to be first satisfied. 
Coming now to the particular feelings which have 
to do with others, it is noteworthy that the earli- 
est feeling to manifest itself is that of antagonism 
or anger. At least, remarks the father, this was 
true in the case of Clifford’s sister, who, when 
bidden at the outset of life to do her duty in ac- 
cepting the nutriment provided by nature, showed 
all the signs of passionate wrath. The first trace- 
able germ of sympathy—the fellow-feeling which 
binds men together—appeared in Clifford’s case 
in the eighth week in the shape of responsive 
cooing sounds when coaxed and comforted by 
the usual vocal appliances, The chronicler re- 
marks on the fact of the much later appearance 
of scolding noises, and from this passes to spec- 
ulations as to the period in human history when 
men began to exercise power and coercion over 
one another. There is, I may add, a touch of 
Rousseau-like sentiment in these remarks. 

As to the emotions excited by physical ob- 
jects, it is an exceedingly difficult thing, in the 
case referred to, to determine their precise na- 
ture. The feeling of wonder at what was new 
in the environment was a matter of common, 
every-day observation. Among the objects which 
first excited a special interest and a prolonged 
effort of attention were pictures of very unequal 
degrees of artistic value. Clifford got into the 
way of taking special note of one or two bits of 
gaudy coloring when only six weeks old. In 
these it seemed to be partly the brightness of 
coloring in the painting or frame, partly the re- 
flections of objects in the glass covering which. 
attracted him. Other things which appeared to 
give him repeated and endless enjoyment of a 
quiet sort were the play of sunlight on the wall 
of his room, the reflection of the shooting fire- 
flame sent back by the glass covering the pict- 
ures, the swaying of trees, and so on. He soon 
got to know the locality of some of his favorite 
works of art, and to look out expectantly, when 
taken into the right room, for his daily show. © 

Much of this attention was evidently pleasur- 
able: the bright light and the movement stimu- 
lated the growing sense, and gave the first crude 
enjoyment of beauty. The effect of the piano, 
which, though it made him cry the first time he 
heard it, afterward quieted and delighted him, 
goes to prove the existence of such a rudimen- 
tary zsthetic sense. Yet this feeling of wonder 
was not always pleasurable. Novelty has its 
limit of agreeableness for the baby as for the 
adult mind, and too sudden a change in familiar 
surroundings is apt to be disconcerting and even 
distressing. Thus, when just twelve weeks old, 
Clifford was quite upset by his mother donning a 
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‘red jacket in place of the usual flower-spotted 
dress. He was just proceeding to take his break- 
fast when he noticed the change, at the discovery 
of which all thoughts of feasting deserted him, 
his lips quivered, and he only became reassured 
of his whereabouts after ene a good look at 
-his mother’s face. 

Even when the new bbject is not thus a 
‘rupture of the familiar, its strangeness may affect 
| the infantile mind sadly. Clifford was often re- 

- marked by his father drawing a deep sigh after a 
- prolonged inspection of something particularly 
; mysterious, as the face of a clock, or the play of 
. the reflection of the fire-flame. Wonder has its 
_two bifurcating lines of development: it may 
- pass into glad excitement, into an impulse of 
i joyous worship, showing itself in smiles and coo- 
ings, or into oppressive awe or fear. In Clifford’s 
' case it was noticeable that the same object would 
. produce now the one, now the other effect, ac- 
_ cording to his condition. 

: Not only so—and here, says our chronicler, 
| we come to the interesting point—a very few 
- weeks would make all the difference in the effect 
_ of the same objects. For example, a not very 
alarming doll belonging to Clifford’s sister, after 
-having been a pleasant object of regard, sud- 
.denly acquired for him, when he was nearly five 
_ months old, a repulsive aspect. Instead of talk- 
/ing to it and making a sort of amiable deity of 
» it as heretofore, he now shrieked when it was 
_ brought near. And there seems to have been 
nothing in his individual experience which could 
account for this sudden accession of fear. And, 
- similarly, strangers who, as I have observed, once 
' were impartially greeted with a hospitable smile, 
_ began about the same time (in his sixth month) 
. to appear in a very disagreeable light. 
| These observations led Clifford’s father to 
- long speculations as to the inheritance of certain 
. feelings. Thus he hints that the special interest 
| taken by his child in reflections may be a sur- 
» vival of the primitive feeling respecting the second 
: selves or ghosts of things which anthropologists, 
as Mr. E. B. Tylor and Mr. Herbert Spencer, tell 
/ us was first developed in connection with the 
- phenomena of reflected images, shadows, etc. 
¥et he evidently feels a difficulty here, since Clif- 
ford somewhat provokingly remains supremely 
indifferent to his own reflection in the glass. He 
goes on to ask whether the fear called forth by 
the doll and the face of strangers at a certain 
stage of the child’s development is not clearly 
» due to an instinct now fixed in the race by the 
countless experiences of peril in its early, pie 
social, Ishmaelitic condition. 

Among other feelings displayed by the young 
Clifford was that of amusement at what is gro- 
tesque and comical. When only four or five 
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months old he was accustomed to watch the 
antics of his sister, an elfish being given to flying 
about the room, screaming, and other disorderly 
proceedings, with all the signs of a sense of the 
comicality of the spectacle. So far as the father 
could judge, this sister served as a kind of jester 
to the baby monarch. He would take just that 
distant, good-natured interest in her foolings that 
Shakespeare’s sovereigns took in the eccentric, 
unpredictable ways of their jesters. 

I will not run the risk of wearying the reader 
by following the diary into the record of the early 
stages of the development of will. This is less 
rich and full than the other parts. After all, the 
“will” in this early stage of existence seems to 
be nothing but a sort of occult metaphysical 
“will to live’ about which we have recently 
heard so much. What we mean by an orderly 
will is developed out of a number of instinctive 
impulses aided by recollection and intelligence. 
These instinctive impulses come into play in the 
first months of babyhood, and the chronicle of 
Clifford’s achievements contains some curious 
facts on this head. To select but one, the ob- 
servant father calls attention to the fact that, 
while the impulse to seize objects manifested it- 
self, as we have seen, when he was eleven weeks 
old, the impulse to relinquish showed itself con- 
siderably later. Thus, after he had first suc- 
ceeded in carrying the nipple of his bottle to his 
mouth, his action failed of its object through the 
want of an impulse on the part of the hand to 
relax the grasp. And the first deliberate act of 
throwing away an object of which he had be- 
come tired did not occur till some months later, 
This fact leads the chronicler to go off into a 
somewhat cynical vein of reflection on the grasp- 
ing propensities of the race. 

I will conclude this fragmentary sketch of 
Clifford’s early mental development by remark- 
ing that when twenty-seven weeks old he began 
to articulate sounds quite spontaneously. Up to 
this time he had had some understanding of 
sounds, for he would turn to the well-known 
lithograph recently given us by the enterprising 
publishers of the “Graphic,” when the words 
“cherry ripe’ were spoken. But his own powers 
of vocal execution were of the scantiest. His 
vocabulary may be said to have been confined to 
vowel-sounds ranging from the broad @ to a 
cockney ow—that is to say, d-d6. But now he 
suddenly bethought himself to extend his range 
of articulation, and within twenty-four hours lit 
on the important additions “da! da!” and “ba! 
ba!” Here, then, we may take our leave of 
him, fairly on his way to become a rational ani- 
mal, distinguished from all inferior creatures by 
the possession of a system of signs or a lan- 
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I leave this transcript from the diary of a 
psychological observer to produce its own proper 
effect on the minds of my readers, They may 
not, perhaps, altogether share in the worthy 
parent’s estimate of the importance of these re- 
searches. Some of them, particularly among the 
mothers, who have had their own field of inspec- 
tion, may be disposed to regard certain of his 
observations as trite and commonplace. Others, 
again, of the cynical bachelor class, may think 
that they discover now and again traces of weak 
paternal sentiment, mingling with and adulterat- 
ing the pure ore of scientific curiosity. And, 
finally, sober people may find some of the social 


speculations put forward in the record far-fetched 
if not absurd. However this may be, I feel I 
have done my task in letting them know some- 
thing of the nature of the new fashion in the 
domain of psychological inquiry. Whatever the 
sczentéfic worth of the results so far obtained, 
nobody but a cynical contemner of all human 
tenderness will doubt the e¢Azcal importance of 
an occupation which is so well fitted to soften 
the sex which Nature has not taken the same 
pains to mollify that we have seen her take in 
the case of the other half of our race. 


J. S. (Cornhill Magazine). 





THE TWO PRISONERS. 


i. 


aN QUEER visitor called on the city clerk of 

Nordlingen in the year 1654. A stranger, 
a fellow about twenty years of age, of large stat- 
ure and seemingly of great strength, but of neg- 
lected and beggarly appearance, presented him- 
self one morning at the office, planted himself 
without any sort of salutation in front of the 
clerk and stared at him in silence. 

To the gruffly-put question, “ What do you 
want ?” he replied as gruffly, “‘ A rope.” 

The city clerk informed him that he had ap- 
plied at the wrong address, and that the rope- 
maker lived around the corner. The man replied 
that he had no need of a rope-maker, that it was 
the hangman he sought ; he wished to be hanged. 
The clerk, to whom this reply caused no little 
trepidation, believed the stranger to be mad, and 
called a sturdy servant to his side before pro- 
ceeding further. 

The stranger then confessed himself a home- 
less tramp, called Jorg Muckenhuber by his com- 
panions, and, as his language was a patchwork 
of as many different dialects as his coat was of 
variegated rags, it was readily conceded, even in 
the absence of a passport, that his home was 
everywhere and nowhere. 

He then briefly and composedly related that 
he had murdered a traveling peddler a few weeks 
since in the neighborhood of Nordlingen, and 
had also dispatched a foreign Jew on the road 
between Augsburg and Kaufbeuren. The mur- 
dered peddler and Jew banished sleep at night, 
and, as he had committed the former murder with- 
in Nordlingen territory, the council of this im- 
perial city could not possibly refuse to hang him 
on the Nordlingen gallows. 


The city clerk took him severely to task, 
contending that anybody might come with such 
a story; the city had erected its gallows for its 
own citizens and not for foreign vagabonds ; but 
he nevertheless caused Muckenhuber to be se- 
curely confined, and submitted the matter to the 
council. 

The council itself, 2 corpore, could not at 
first make up its mind whether the fellow was a 
fool or a desperate villain, But it was at that 
time the custom to put crazy people in the same 
place of confinement as thieves and murderers. 
Jorg Muckenhuber was for the present confined 
to the safe keeping of the tower, and the matter 
was therefore properly begun, whatever the nature 
of subsequent developments might be. 

The torturer, pastor, and surgeon, who visit- 
ed the prisoner in succession, and each sounded 
him after his own fashion, declared unanimously 
that the fellow, although extremely coarse and ill- 
conditioned, was nevertheless of perfectly sound 
mind, and that he stuck to his confession. 

_ The case was, of course, soon the subject of 
much gossip throughout the city, and of conten- 
tion among the good burghers as to the propriety 
of hanging a man merely upon his urgent re- 
quest and confession, although no other proof 
could be furnished, for nowhere could a trace be 
found of the murder alleged to have been com- 
mitted on the traveling peddler. 

Even when Muckenhuber was brought out 
under a strong guard attended by a great con- 
course of people, to show the place where he had 
murdered the peddler and buried his body, no 
corroborating evidence of the act could be dis- 
covered, although the fellow succeeded in still 
further confusing and misleading the officers who — 
had him in charge by his cunning statements and © 
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‘subterfuges. Through thick and thin the pris- 
oner stuck to his original statement : he had mur- 
dered a peddler within Nordlingen territory, and 
must therefore be hanged on a Nordlingen gal- 
lows. 

Although the burghers of the little imperial 
city were at that time as much accustomed to 
highly seasoned criminal dramas as to their daily 
-bread, yet the excitement over this unheard-of 

case increased from day to day; and in particu- 
lar did they find it difficult to possess themselves 
in patience until the arrival of the anticipated 
answer from the magistrates of Augsburg and 
Kaufbeuren, to whom the: Nordlingen court had 
sent the papers in the case, with the request that 
they would, in a kindly neighborly spirit, cause 
a searching investigation to be made into the al- 
leged murder of a Jew between the two cities. 
In neither place, however, could the slightest 
trace be found of such a murder. 

Although in the sharp procedure of the six- 

teenth century the confession of the accused 
‘stood higher than any other proof, his judges 
remained undecided, especially in view of the 
circumstance that Muckenhuber ever and again 
adduced new reasons to account for the absence 
of all corroborative evidence. 

Recourse was therefore had to that severest 
of all touchstones—the torture. As confessions 
of guilt had so often been tortured out of people 

who insisted upon their innocence, why might not 
also a confession of innocence be tortured out of 
a man who insisted on his guilt ? 

The torture-chamber, however, only made 

Matters worse, for when the thumb-screw was 

applied Muckenhuber stood sturdily by his old 

story, and when, in order to further arouse his 
conscience, the “Spanish boots” were laid on, 
_he even proceeded to confess to a list of robber- 

ies, each of which in itself merited expiation on 
the gallows. The judge directing the torture 
_had also intended administering to the accused a 

ride on the “sharp-backed donkey,” but, lest the 
' obstinate fellow should then in addition confess 
. to the crime of arson, oft repeated, it was decided 
to stop after the application of the first two de- 
grees of the Decne forte et dure; and the trium- 
| phant Jorg was led back to his prison. The high 
- council was, however, more at a loss than ever, 
. for, while the shrewder burghers began to realize 

that Jorg Muckenhuber was making game of the 
| imperial city, such a case of gallows-humor was 
‘nevertheless quite unprecedented, and no one 
could imagine a reason why this unkempt vaga- 
_bond should offer his neck to the noose and his 
limbs to the rack. This was entirely too much 
(even for the most hardened of jokers. Added 
. to this, not only the alleged crime, but Mucken- 
huber himself had, as it were, sprung up from 
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the earth overnight, for as little could be ascer- 
tained of his origin as of his crimes. Some 
thought to settle the difficulty by roundly declar- 
ing that he was the devil himself in disguise 
amusing himself by leading all Nordlingen about 
by the nose, but this theory left the most difficult 
part of the question, the disposition to be made 
of this tramp, still unsolved. 

In that day public opinion inclined pretty de- 
cidedly to the theory that it was better to hang 
three innocent persons than to allow a single 
guilty one to escape. And for that matter Jorg 
Muckenhuber was guilty in any case, for if he 
had committed those murders he merited the 
gallows, but if he had not he merited the gallows 
all the more for having made such game of the 
entire council of an imperial city. But, as it 
could not be agreed in which of the two ways he 
had merited the gallows, he was for the present 
allowed to remain quietly in his prison. 


Il. 


THIs prison was anything but a cheerful place 
of sojourn. Muckenhuber’s cell was situated half 
above, half beneath the earth, in a little tower 
surrounded on three sides by a ditch filled with 
water; of light there was none too much, though 
at noon of a sunny day enough twilight pene- 
trated through a little window or slit in the wall 
to have enabled the occupant of the cell to dis- 
tinguish a chair from a table, had there been any 
such articles of luxury present. The neighbor- 
hood was, however, all the better. Without, 
beneath the window, the frogs sang in many- 
voiced chorus. Adjoining the cell was another, 
whose occupant, an old woman, stoutly denied 
that she was a witch. Her so-called window 
also opened on the ditch, and, when the two 
neighbors spoke through their windows, they 
could converse very well, but without seeing each 
other, and the frogs only could overhear what 
they said. 

This intercommunication had begun in a some- 
what peculiar manner. The woman’s loud praying 
was the first intimation Jorg had of her existence. 
Her prayer was not a gentle, humble entreaty, 
but impetuous, almost violent, as though it were 
a question of insisting upon justice rather than 
asking favors. Jérg had never learned to pray, 
either in a loud or a low voice, and at first her 
praying impressed him as being simply curious: 
but finally the circumstance that an old woman 
ventured to speak with such emphasis to the 
Almighty inspired Jérg with respect, and led 
him to suppose his neighbor must be of colossal 
size, and capable of subduing ten or more men. 

He did not take upon himself to open com- 
munication with his neighbor, but waited till she 
should become aware of his presence and speak 


33 
to him. Even heroic women are fond of chat- 
ting, and thus it came about that the two com- 
panions in misfortune were soon on intimate 
terms without ever having seen each other. The 
ear had to perform a double function—to see 
and hear at the same time. At the outset Jorg 
responded to the friendly advances of his neigh- 
bor with many a defiant, mocking speech, but 
the old woman’s replies were always so mild, 
and showed such superiority, that Jorg’s auda- 
city was soon tamed. 

This at first despised communion with his un- 
known neighbor soon became a sweet necessity. 
Three things began to move his hard heart: the 
silence of his cell; the voice of Nature through 
the throats of the frogs beneath his window, 
which at times seemed to lure him back to the 
freedom of the woods; and, lastly, the voice 
from the compassionate human breast so near 
him. 

And yet he stuck to his resolve to be hanged 
at Nordlingen. 

After a few days Jorg was thoroughly in- 
formed as to the history and prospects of his 
neighbor, but he, nevertheless, maintained entire 
silence regarding his own. 

The old woman, Maria Hollin, was the 
wealthy, childless widow of the proprietor of the 
Crown Tavern. To be accused of witchcraft in 
her sixtieth year was her fate. A rich witch 
was a rarity; nearly all the poor and ugly wom- 
en had, however, been burned at Nordlingen in 
the course of the last five years and, as every 
witch had been compelled to name her accom- 
plices, and as the zeal of the judges only in- 
creased with the number of executions, the turn 
of the beautiful, young, and wealthy women came 
at last also. Unhappy women were to be found 
there in abundance, but there was not another 
who was at the same time so unhappy and so 
heroic as Maria Hollin. She had been stretched 
on the rack eighty-five times, and had confessed 
nothing! Jérg’s conviction, based on the tone 
of her prayers, that she could subdue ten men, 
was justified. The judges were in despair. To 
acquit a person who had been subjected to the 
torture eighty-five times was not to be thought 
of, and to condemn her without a confession was 
also quite out of the question. 

Moreover, intelligence of the fortitude of Maria 
Hollin had reached the people, and had awak- 
ened much secret sympathy in her behalf, as 
well as gradually increasing dissatisfaction with 
the terrible witch-sentencing judges. Until now 
everything had in the main worked smoothly. 
Thirty-two women had been accused, tortured, 
convicted, and burned, without there having been 
a great ado about the matter. In extreme cases 
it had only been found necessary to allow one or 
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another of them to remain suspended to a rope 
with weights attached to her feet, until the judges 
had breakfasted ; when they returned to the rack 
it was invariably to receive the frankest confes- 
sion, And now the obstinacy of this woman 
had suddenly checked the majestic course of 
this most admirable criminal procedure! Al- 
though there was a large number of other sus- 
pected women in the prison, it was deemed 
inadvisable, in view of the growing dissatisfac- 
tion of the people, to begin new proceedings 
until the present case had been disposed of. 

In addition to their other troubles, the judges 
now found themselves confronted with the scan- 
dalous case of Muckenhuber. The one they 
would have so gladly condemned, yet she would 
not confess her guilt; the other they would have 
so gladly acquitted, yet he would not confess his 
innocence! The city clerk expressed the opin- 
ion that the difficulty could be most satisfactorily 
disposed of if Jorg Muckenhuber were only a 
woman, too; by a happy mistake he might then 
be burned as Maria Hollin, and the latter set 
free as Muckenhuber, by which proceeding both 
would have their way, and the court stand justi- 
fied. 

But, worst of all, a diplomatic storm was 
threatening the council in the southeastern hori- 
zon, from the direction of Ratisbon. It chanced 
that Maria Hollin was not a mere nobody, but 
the daughter of an official of the city of Ulm, 
and her influential connection there, convinced 
of her innocence, had prevailed upon their mag- 
istrate to intervene in her behalf with the council 
of Nordlingen. But this action proved of no 
avail, the city clerk expressing the opinion that 
the reputation of the court was at stake, and 
that it would be highly dangerous to acquit a 
woman whom they had subjected to the torture 
eighty-five times without being able to fasten 
upon her any guilt whatever. The magistrate 
of Ulm was, however, persistent. At that time 
an important session of the Imperial Diet was 
being held at Ratisbon, and the emperor, Ru- 
dolph II, was present in person. The city of 
Ulm gave its envoy instructions to intercede in 
behalf of Maria Hollin with the envoy of Nord- 
lingen, and, his intervention in this quarter prov- 
ing fruitless at first, he threatened to invoke the 
imperial power against the administration of jus- 
tice prevailing at Nordlingen. 

Although Maria Hollin was not accurately 
informed as to the position of affairs, she was, 
nevertheless, aware that mighty friends were 
active in her cause, and this conviction served 
only to steel her courage. Her judges were, on 
the other hand, all the better informed as to how 
matters stood, and as they could not go on, and 
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were unwilling to retreat, they did nothing, al- 


_lowed the procedure to languish, and all the 
“accused to remain where they were, in prison. 
By the operation of a sort of parallelogram of 
‘these various forces, an involuntary court vaca- 
tion was thus established at Nordlingen. 

Maria Hollin’s story made a profound im- 
“pression on Jérg Muckenhuber. Before his 
_judges he had until now imagined himself a hero, 
before this true heroine he could only regard 
‘himself as a wicked wretch. Out of pride and 
_ defiance he had concealed his true history from 
the former; before this woman he was mute for 
_very shame; and yet as time progressed he found 
. it impossible to resist the firm, sympathetic voice 

of his neighbor. At times it seemed to hima 
_ voice from heaven, for it was the voice of a true 
human being, and as such at that time as new 
' to him as heaven itself. 
| Thus gradually tamed, he began to confess 
_his true history to the old woman, and, although 
he well knew that judges of the Inquisition were 
in the habit of inciting fellow-prisoners to allure 
| and betray each other, he was equally well as- 
sured that Maria Hollin would keep his confes- 
sion as inviolate as would the frogs that listened 
in the ditch below. Only, he found it difficult to 
begin his confessions. 

At first he asked her if she had never seen 

two savagely fighting dogs, with jaws so firmly 


_ interlocked that their grip grew firmer and firmer 


the more it was sought to separate them with 
blows. He and his judges were just such a couple 


of dogs. The advice of the city clerk, when on the 


very first day he suggested the application of the 
-thumb-screw, was alone sound. He would prob- 
ably have confessed at once, but, having once 
grappled with his judges, the torture had been 
of as little use as the blows given the dog when 


_ it had once taken its hold. But no, this was not 


the right way to begin. 
After again considering the matter for a long 
time, Muckenhuber related to his neighbor that 


| together with his parents he had, since his child- 
hood, led the life of a shameless tramp, indulg- 
ing in all the wild delights of a restless, worth- 
_ less, wandering life, but also suffering its priva- 


tions, dangers, and disgrace. He had never 
committed murder, robbery, or theft, but had 


_ only taken what he needed. Of such a life one 
soon grew weary. He was at enmity with his 


_ mind to remain long anywhere. 
_ zest, and yet, to make away with himself, and 
_ have his body found in the forest or fished out of 


relations, his friends, and himself. He was tired 
of roaming about, and yet could not make up his 
Life had lost its 


some ditch like a miserable beast that had per- 
ished, was not to his liking either. 

Now, he had often heard death on the gallows 
praised as the most beautiful of deaths, and the 
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“best men” and heroes of whom he had heard 
his companions speak had ever been heroes who 
had -attained the height of their glory on the 
highest round of the gallows-ladder. To be 
hanged was, in the vernacular of his companions, 
to celebrate one’s marriage; the delinquent was 
the bridegroom, the gallows the bride, the assist- 
ant executioner was the clerk, and the hangman 
the priest who united the couple with the firmest 
of bonds, the rope; the dance in the air was the 
marriage-dance. 

For the purpose of bringing a life which for 
him had lost all charm to a brilliant and honor- 
able termination had Jorg come to Nordlingen, a 
city at that time celebrated for its summary 
administration of justice, to place himself at the 
disposal of the authorities. 

For the rest, Jorg remarked that he would 
not have murdered any man, not even a Jew, if 
he had known beforehand how very particular 
the people were here. He finally concluded as 
he had begun: he had now grappled with the 
gentlemen of the council, and he meant to have 
his own way; had they applied the torture on 
the first day, they would have wrung the truth 
from him; even a flogging, although a sound one 
might have been necessary, would have answered 
the purpose. Now, he would stick to the two 
murders he had invented, though they should pull 
him to pieces with red-hot tongs. They were his 
own, his creations, his inviolate property, bought 
and paid for with his sufferings ! 

Jorg had thereupon to listen to a terrible ser- 
mon from Maria Hollin. To judge by her voice, 
he now imagined her standing in her dark cell 
like the angel with flaming sword in hand. For 
all that, this sermon affected him but little. He 
felt much more profoundly humiliated when, in 
the silence of the night, he compared her heroic 
courage and contempt of death with his own 
history ; in such moments his obstinate defiance 
seemed to him but a vile counterfeit of her noble 
fortitude. When she appealed with unstinted 
severity to his conscience, he acknowledged her 
to be right in all things; only, he was unwilling 
to admit that others were in the right. When 
she condemned his course, it terrified him almost 
as much as if her words had been the condemna- 
tion of the day of judgment; but it was his pur- 
pose all the same to play some pranks on the 
authorities of Nordlingen, and be hanged on 
their gallows. 

In the mean time months passed by. The 
two neighbors, who had never seen each other’s 
face, bécame more and more to one another. 
Jorg had never loved a human being as he loved 
this woman, before whom he felt so much 
ashamed of himself, and who visited such scath- 
ing sermons upon him; and the old woman dis- 
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covered so many latent virtues in this wild child 
of nature that she sometimes almost reproached 
herself with finding so much that was good in 
this wicked fellow. To her profound consola- 
tion she, the wicked witch, succeeded in adminis- 
tering to this self-accuser before the court a little 
bit of Christianity, that is to say, as much thereof 
as could manage to squeeze itself through the 
little barred slits in their prison-walls. Jérg will- 
ingly accepted all the articles of the creed sub- 
mitted to him, but also abided by that foremost 
article of his own creed, that the gallows of 
Nordlingen was his rightful destiny. 


III. 


Jorc had grappled with the council, and the 
council with Jorg, but the council had also grap- 
pled with itself on Jorg’s account. This body 
had divided itself into two parties, who were in 
such a state of conflict that the occasion of the 
conflict was quite forgotten in its bitterness. The 
one party, as already remarked, wanted to hang 
Joorg because he had committed murder; the 
other because he had not committed murder. 
The city clerk—very quietly, however, and stand- 
ing quite alone—constituted a third, an interme- 
diate party. He wanted to let Jorg escape, “for,” 
said he to himself, “had the torture been re- 
sorted to on the first day we should have gotten 
at the truth; to-day it is too late; now, if we 
wait until the two parties are agreed on the 
grounds why Jorg should be hanged, he might, 
in the mean time, die of old age in the tower, to 
the disadvantage of the city, which would have 
to bear the expenses of his food and lodging.” 
Basing his argument on his knowledge of men, 
the clerk further concluded that Jorg had proba- 
bly after so many weeks become heartily weary 
of confinement and the jail-fare, and that the 
best solution of the difficulty would be to leave 
his prison-door open, by accident as it were, and 
afford him a welcome opportunity to escape. 
With the occasion of the controversy, the con- 
troversy itself would disappear; people would 
wonder how it was possible that such a good- 
for-nothing scamp could have created such a tur- 
moil; the administration of justice would escape 
dishonor; and he, the clerk, would take upon 
himself the vindication of the negligent jailer. 

He therefore often arranged that the door of 
Jorg’s cell should remain unlocked. Jorg noticed 
the omission, but kept his ground, nevertheless ; 
he wanted to be hanged on Nérdlingen territory. 
But, when he, one day, informed his neighbor of 
the increasing negligence of his jailer, the matter 
assumed a new phase. With the mere thought 
of the open door (although not the door of her 
own cell), a mighty yearning for freedom awoke 
in Maria Hollin’s breast. “If I could only get 
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out!” she exclaimed, “not that I wish to escape; 
I should only leave to return again. I should 
go to tell my friends at Ulm of the shameful 
wrong done me, and to return again with the 
proofs of my innocence. I do not even care for 
my liberty, I care only to save my honor and 
reputation—!” She did not quite finish her sen- 
tence, but Joérg understood her. 

He had long been at work endeavoring to 
break through the wall that separated their cells, 
but had hitherto made but little progress, his 
only tool being a scrap of iron. Since this ex- 
clamation of his neighbor he had, however, 
worked incessantly and with the strength of a 
giant, and on the third night he found it would 
be possible to creep through the hole he had 
made in the darkest corner of his cell. 

There was no time to be lost. On this night 
Jorg’s door had again been left unsecured. Their 
leave-taking must be short. Maria Hollin crept 
through the opening into her neighbor’s cell. 
Jorg sank to the earth, clasping the woman's 
knees, and crying, as if to express his entire obe- 
dience and gratitude in a single word—*“ Mother !” 
and she passed her hand caressingly over his 
features in the darkness, exclaiming, “ My poor, 
unhappy son !” 

The two friends who had never seen and were 
yet so much to each other then separated. The 
childless widow had then for the first time, and 
with the full feeling of a mother’s heart, pro- 
nounced the words “ My child,” and the tramp 
who had never known his mother, for the first 
time, and with profound filial reverence, uttered 
the name “ mother.” 

For the night Maria Hollin concealed herself 
in the house of faithful friends, to continue her 
flight to Ulm on the following morning. Jorg, 
however, crept into the witch’s little chamber, 
and, when in the morning the jailer came to 
pass the slender prison meal through a narrow 
opening in the door, he covered himself with the 
cloak left behind by his former neighbor, and 
cowered in the farthest corner; and, when the 
jailer passed on to the door of his own cell, he 
rapidly glided through the hole in the wall, and 
received a second breakfast as Jorg Muckenhu-— 
ber. With much dexterity he kept this up for 
almost an entire week, and would have enjoyed 
the fun greatly, had not the thought of the faith- 
ful neighbor he had lost saddened him. 

A day came, however, on which not only the 
aperture but the entire door was opened, and in 
stepped the city clerk, accompanied by the jailer, 
and commanded Maria Hollin to follow him to 
the court-room. Jorg kept up his 7vé/e as long 
as he could, and cowered, as if terrified, in the 
darkest corner, motioning the intruders back 
with mute gesture. But when the clerk ex- 


claimed, “‘ Woman, follow me without fear—I 
zonduct you to liberty, and not to torture!” 
/Muckenhuber threw the cloak aside, oblivious 
‘of his assumed character, and sprang defiantly 
forward, crying out to the alarmed clerk, in re- 
sponse to his cheering words: “No, you won't; 
‘for I mean to be hanged, and here in Nord- 
dingen, too!” 

‘The clerk’s rage knew no bounds when he 
saw that the witch had escaped, and the tramp 
‘had remained behind. It was in reality to free- 
-dom that he had meant to conduct Maria Hollin, 
‘but to freedom under important conditions, and 
‘now she had vanished in the most unconditional 
‘manner; Jorg, on the contrary, who should have 
\vanished unconditionally, was still there to dis- 
‘tract the council as heretofore. “You scamp, 
‘there is no making away with you!” exclaimed 
‘the incensed clerk. Muckenhuber quietly replied, 
“That you make no attempt to do so is just 
‘what I complain of !” 

- In the case of Maria Hollin, matters now 
‘stood as follows: The aspect of affairs at Ratis- 
bon was so threatening that the majority of the 
council hesitated, and began to array themselves 
-against the three members of the body who had 
given the first impulse to the witchcraft tragedies, 
‘and had for the last five years conducted a per- 
fect reign of terror. The rapidly increasing in- 
‘dignation of the people, who were awaking as 
-from a feverish dream, encouraged this majority ; 
‘and the witch-persecuting judges saw more and 
‘more clearly that their rule was drawing to a 
: close, and that it was time to think of their own 
safety. They had therefore resolved to give 
“Maria Hollin her freedom, under the condition, 
“however, that she would subscribe and swear to 
a document of the following contents: She ac- 
cepted her freedom as an act of grace, would 
‘hereafter neither complain of her judges, nor 
seek to avenge herself on them personally; she 
‘vtould leave the city within twenty-four hours, 
and would for ever observe the most complete 
‘silence concerning the entire procedure in her 
(case, From a terrified old woman who saw the 
ae nraber behind and the stake before 
“her, it was believed it would be an easy matter 
_to obtain on such easy terms the desired sworn 
statement. The alarm of the council was there- 
fore great when they heard of her escape, for 
she would now be able to agitate the people and 
omg any accusations she pleased from a safe 
“distance. 


| The city clerk cut a sorry figure when he ap- 
‘peared before his brother officials, leading into 
vthe court-room, not the old woman, but Jorg 


-Muckenhuber. The gentlemen of the council 


reproached each other in the most bitter terms, 
and with increasing loudness and violence, until 
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a perfect storm arose, when the deep bass of the 
city clerk, resounding over all this Babel of voices, 
suddenly, as with a charm, secured silence, and 
restored harmony. He exclaimed: “ For all this 
evil, Muckenhuber, and he alone, is to blame. 
Hang him up unless he at once recalls his con- 
fession!” Jérg responded, “I recall nothing!” 
and when asked by the clerk for the second time, 
“and again nothing,” and for the third time— 

There, as though fallen from the skies, stood 
Maria Hollin in their midst, accompanied by two 
of the most respectable citizens of Nérdlingen 
and Ulm. She fastened her gaze severely on 
Muckenhuber, and said to him, quietly but firm- 
ly : “ Jorg, you will recall your false confession !”’ 
Struck as with a thunderbolt by this sudden ap- 
parition and voice, Jorg stood silent, and cast 
his eyes down, For a moment there was entire 
silence, then Jorg spoke: “ No other power on 
earth could have made me recall my confession, 
but I can not lie in this woman’s face; I do re- 
call it!” 

In the mean time the crowd without, uttering 
the wildest threats against the council, and de- 
manding Maria Hollin’s immediate release, grew 
more and more uproarious. The gentlemen of 
the council scented danger in delay. After a 
short, secret consultation, the clerk read to the 
old woman, in the most seductive tones he could 
command, the statement it was desired she should 
make under oath. But Maria Hollin replied that 
it was justice and not mercy she demanded; 
she had presented herself solely in order that her 
trial might be conducted to its termination with 
all formality ; she would not swear to that state- 
ment. ; 

The gentlemen of the council made long faces, 
and were disposed to try persuasion, though they 
well knew from experience that persuasion could 
accomplish little with this woman. 

At this moment Maria Hollin suddenly ob- 
served that Muckenhuber was being heavily 
ironed for the sake of greater security in the 
prison to which he was about to be reconducted, 
and her heart was profoundly moved by the de- 
spairing gaze he fixed on her. After a brief in- 
terval of reflection, she addressed the judges as 
follows: ‘“ You have stooped to bargain with me, 
and are therefore no longer rightful judges, for 
judges may not bargain. Being no longer judges, 
you can no longer administer justice! Good: I, 
too, will now bargain. Give me the freedom of 
this bad boy; I will adopt him as my child, take 
him with me to Ulm, and endeavor to give him 
a better rearing than you can give him. During 
the eleven months I have spent in the tower my 
fortune has lain unproductive; in justice you 
should compensate me for the interest I have 
lost; give me this boy, I will accept him in lieu 
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of the interest due me, as an increase to my pos- 
sessions vouchsafed me by God during the period 
of my suffering. With this condition I will sub- 
scribe and swear to your paper.” 

The threatening crowd had already pene- 
trated to the hall leading to the court-room. The 
council would have no choice but to accept, even 
if the condition imposed by Maria Hollin had 
been much more onerous. 

When she came to sign the paper she found 
with it a bill for her board and lodging during 
the eleven months of her imprisonment. This 
she, however, smilingly returned to the clerk, 
who, the furious crowd being already at the 
door, tore it to pieces with all possible expedi- 
tion, scattering the fragments under the table. 

Jorg, who had in the mean time been re- 
lieved of his chains, gazed about him as in a 
dream, passively submitting to all that took 
place. 

Maria Hollin took him by the hand and led 
him to the door, where they were received by the 
entering crowd with jubilant shouts. To show 
that he was even now not quite at his wits’ end, 
the clerk called out to the departing couple in 
semi-audible tones, “This gentle child of adop- 
tion will in his home at Ulm at last find the gal- 
lows to which he is justly entitled.” 

Maria Hollin heard what he said, and, turning 


on the threshold, exclaimed in a loud tone of | 
voice: “City clerk, you too should be imprisoned 
for eleven months, in order that you might learn 
to understand the human heart. You would then 
perhaps find that there are people who despise 
death and at the same time long for it, so deso- 
late, so devoid of charm are their rude lives; 
and that, on the other hand, there are many who 
have partaken so plentifully of what is truly 
glorious in life that they have learned to love it, 
who are fearless of the death they do not seek. 
The former fear death because they have not 
learned how to live; for the latter it has fewer 
terrors, because they know well how to live. I 
mean to teach this, my son, so to live that he shall 
learn to despise in a true Christian sense the death 
of which he has already shown himself fearless 
in his own wild way.” 

She kept her word. In her house Jorg be- 
came a brave and honest man, whose services to 
his new home, the city of Ulm, were in the first 
decade of the Thirty Years’ War of so important 


a nature that its people long held his name in 


honor. The witch-persecuting judges of Nord- 
lingen were deposed from their offices, and the 
entire city government renewed and _ purified. 
Upon those five years of terror followed a better 
era, in which law and justice again held sway in 
the time-honored old imperial city. 


From the German of Professor W. H. RIEHL, 6y CHAPMAN COLEMAN. 





THE FORTUNES OF LITERATURE UNDER THEA 
| AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


os Di value of literature, as an art of expression, 
unquestionably. depends upon the social 
conditions under which it is practiced. How- 
ever differently, in particular cases, the balance 
of indebtedness between the author and his age 
may be accounted, society does determine some- 
what his mental characteristics, and still more 
the limits of his experience ; his work is a reflex 
of the social life in which he shared. If it fortu- 
nately happens that the authors and the people 
of a country think and feel about the same ob- 
jects in ways not so dissimilar as to make them 
unintelligible to each other, and thus possess an 
essential bond of union, literature becomes an 
expression of national life, a permanent embodi- 
ment of the national spirit. The literature of 
England answers most nearly to this idea of a 
national literature; and therefore M. Taine, as 
he himself says, chose to write of it, because it 


best illustrates and supports his theory that a 
nation’s life—the character and circumstances of 
its people and the special social movements of its 
successive ages—determines, by a force akin to 
natural law, a specific literature. If he had chosen 
to write of American literature, how ill would it 
have served his purpose! Perhaps M. Taine 
would reply that we in America are not a literary 
people, that we have no national literature, and 
that what literature has flourished among us is 
of a leaf and fiber sprung from foreign soil; in 
such a reply, indeed, there would be much truth. 

Certainly our literature has been, to a remark- 
able degree, remote from the national life. There 
has been but slight mutual obligation between 
our books and our politics or our society. Even 
among men of genius, who are usually more 
withdrawn than others from the influence peculiat 
to their time, and are either indifferent to ther 
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‘or masters over them, our men of genius seem 
peculiarly isolated. Their temperaments, in so 
far as these were the result of past human expe- 
rience working secretly through the subtile chan- 
nels of hereditary descent, were born of a civili- 
zation far different from our own, a civilization 
religious, colonial, and local, not secular, self- 
‘sustaining, and national. These men fashioned 
the treasures of our literature by their own cre- 
ative force and artistic instinct, with but slight 
obligation to their country either for the material 
‘of their work or for the knowledge of their craft. 
‘Engrossed with their own unshared powers and 
qualities, they stood aloof from the nation and its 
‘concerns. They set out on the eternal search for 
beauty and truth, guided, like all the greatest, by 
‘the elemental principles in human nature, like 
voyagers on strange seas, steering by the pole- 
‘star, borne on by trade-wind or Gulf Stream; but 
‘their ships were unfreighted with a public hope. 
“Or—since voyagers is too venturesome a name 
for them—say, rather, they joined the company 
‘of pure artists, who, illuminating the spirit of 
man rather than the spirit of their age, acknowl- 
‘edge the lordship of no country, but belong to 
‘the race—the men who gather within themselves, 
“as into a star of intenser light, the scattered and 
obscure rays that are a lamp of beauty to the 
feet of every man. Amid that company how 
‘should they hear the axe ringing in the lonely 
wilderness of the Genesee, or catch the joy on 
the face of the adventurous explorer on hard-won 
-mountain-peaks, with the promised land spread 
out westward before him? Some unreal Hia- 
-watha-echo did penetrate even there ; some pros- 
pect of an Astoria, with its natural marvel and 
human hardihood (less prized than the ruinous, 
legend-haunted Alhambra), was caught sight of ; 
a spell of romance was woven about the Hud- 
son, and a mysterious beauty evoked from the 
wintry life of Puritan dwellers by the shores of 
/ Massachusetts Bay ; but to the America present 
before them it is scarcely too much to say our 
men of genius were wellnigh deaf and _ blind. 
‘There is something startling in this spectacle of 
the gifted and trained mind absorbed in its pur- 
“suit of imaginative delight, heedless of the hum- 
ble muscle which was meanwhile building up 
a great nation; seldom, in literary history, has 
there been so complete a sundering of the 
changeless work of men’s spirits from the work 
of men’s hands which, however transmuted, still 
ino less endures. 

Our men of genius were isolated in yet an- 
,other way. Underived and solitary genius has 
«frequently not only stimulated and delighted its 
)contemporaries; it has gathered about itself a 
band of disciples, has kindled zeal, deepened 
conviction, hardened intellectual strength, so that 
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on its eclipse its battle with darkness went on in 
the victory of younger men—men not of genius, 
but of culture. Among us literature has had no 
such continuous tradition; where the torch fell, 
it was extinguished. Irving, it is true, had imi- 
tators, who came to nothing; but our fiction does 
not seem to be different because Hawthorne lived, 
no poet has caught the music of Longfellow, no 
thinker carries forward the conclusions of Emer- 
son, These men have left no lineage. They are 
not connected with their countrymen even by the 
secondary tie of calling into being a. body of lit- 
erature with power to enter effectively into the 
nation’s life, to shape the character and deter- 
mine the expansion of its thought. We have not 
earned the right to claim these men as a national 
possession by any important contribution to the 
growth of their genius, nor have they given us 
that right by anything distinctively national in 
their work or their influence; ushered in by Do- 
natello and Evangeline, they find a welcome at 
the hearthstone of every lover of the beautiful, 
but, except for the accident of birth, there is little 
reason why the welcome should be warmer in 
America than in England. 

Men of culture, whose work makes up the 
larger portion of any literature, are much indebt- 
ed to circumstance and opportunity. In America 
they have been, as has been seen, without a liter- 
ature of virile power ; they have also been with- 
out a society vigorous enough to stamp an image 
of itself in letters. In the days of Queen Anne 
and the first two Georges, the wit, sense, and 
malice of a cultivated society expressed them- 
selves with such intelligence that the age, although 
one of high political excitement and of great 
consequence to the institutions and civilization of 
England, is yet mainly known as a literary age. 
The society from which American men of cult- 
ure took their bent was civilized in other ways 
than that at Twickenham, but it was so inferior 
to it in its sense of the value of literature to life, 
in active, keen intelligence, and in consummate 
mastery of the art of speech, that it was incapa- 
ble of any similar literary expression. The lack 
of such a society as the wits of Queen Anne 
moved in sent our men of culture to attend in 
English drawing-rooms and at English dinner- 
tables, This resort to the Old World was natu- 
ral, and indeed inevitable. The Revolution made 
us an independent nation, but in literature we 
remained a province. At the beginning of the 
century it was sneeringly yet truly said that the 
Americans let Europe make their fashions and 
their books for them, as if our women were 
without taste and our men without mind. We 
developed ancient English political ideas, and, 
with our ears intent upon the future, we put our- 
selves under the sway of the ideas to come, de- 
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mocracy and its unrevealed forces ; in literature, 
on the contrary, we sought neither to disestablish 
nor to amend the English tradition. We kept 
not only the unchangeable standards of good 
literature, but so possessed were we by the social 
spirit and tastes of the mother-country that we 
kept also the subject and the style in which the 
peculiarities of a nation manifest themselves if 
at all. Thus Irving, our first great man of let- 
ters, deriving his culture from social life abroad, 
taking his style from Addison and Steele, and in- 
teresting his readers in sketches of English rural 
life or in foreign legend, came to leave (in Mr. 
Lowell’s phrase) “a name either English or 
Yankee.” So, too, Ticknor, Allston, and their 
successors were molded by the foreign influence ; 
the foreign standard of education and literature 
became firmly established, and has not yet yield- 
ed its ground. 


‘You steal Englishmen’s books and think English- 
men’s thought, 
With their salt on her tail your wild eagle is caught ; 
Your literature suits its each whisper and motion 
To what will be thought of it over the ocean.” 


What Mr. Lowell wrote of his generation has 
not ceased to be true of our time. To-day 
American authors make their reputation by Eng- 
‘lish criticism, and American magazines are rivals 
for English pens. In these later years, however, 
our strongly marked national life has given rise 
to a domestic literature (if I may so term it) hav- 
ing to do with ourselves and our own concerns; 
it reflects, it is true, the ruder elements of our 
civilization—our rough life on the border, our 
vulgar life abroad, our homely middle-class life 
in the East—and it is usually embodied in fugi- 
tive and imperfect forms, but sometimes, as in 
the work of Mr. Howells and Mr. James, in forms 
of exquisite finish, This literature, whatever its 
defects, is the product of our own soil, and un- 
sheathes a green blade of hope. In England 
some of it has met with a sort of criticism—as 
if, being American, it were absolved from Old- 
World canons of excellence and free to indulge 
whatever extravagance, nonsense, or immodesty 
it pleases, if only a flavor of the soil be kept— 
that shows clearly enough that English taste is 
no longer definitive for us, and in this fact there 
is also a sign of promise. But, if we except this 
younger and less perfect literature, it would seem 
that the nation has contributed but little more to 
culture like Lowell’s, adorned by dignities and 
graces that are the acquirements of laborious 
years, than to genius like Hawthorne’s, aureoled 
by its own effluence. If humor be left out of the 
account, it is broadly true that whatever is char- 
acteristically American in our men of culture as 
a class has been overborne, checked, blighted, 


deadened by the mastering spirit of the English 
tradition. 


This state of things is, however, neither dis- | 
honorable nor disheartening. The existence of 


a powerful foreign influence has never proved in- 
nate and pervasive feebleness in the men who 
receive and assimilate it. It shows an unsatisfied 
craving, a need of human nature making itself 
imperatively known and seizing with avidity on 
what it requires; it shows, in a word, the incom- 
pleteness of native culture. Thus the young men 
of England in one age resorted to Italy, in an- 
other to France; that great age of Queen Anne 
was woven warp and woof, English sense, 
strength, and grossness with French taste, skill, 
manner, as well in the court as in the literary 
sets; in each age the foreign influence supple- 
mented native culture, but did not displace it; 
transformed and refined, but did not destroy it. 
The uninterrupted, though lessening, ascendancy 
of the English tradition in American literature 
indicates not only that our civilization is of Eng- 
lish descent, and that we rightly claim a share 
with Englishmen in the honor of their literary 
past, as is too often and too boastfully said ; it 
indicates that our national life has not provided 
nutriment for intellect, that our men of culture 
have submitted to be Anglicized as their only 
resource for remedying this defect in our civiliza- 
tion—a defect, to adapt a phrase of Mr. Arnold, 
in the sense of the value of intelligence applied 
to literature. 

This does not involve our being an illiterate 
people. On the contrary, we are, as a nation, 
anxious for literary fame. We are grateful to 
our men of letters. We honor their works among. 
the noblest ornaments of the republic. The 
illustrious names in our literary annals are fa- 
miliar in our households and ready on our lips. 
The grief that was felt at Irving’s death, men of 
his generation say, was only less than the mourn- 
ing over Washington. The loss of Bryant re- 
vealed undiminished admiration for the pursuit 
of literature. From what does this popular feel~ 
ing spring? Is it rooted in a perception of the 
civilizing power of literature, in an adequate com- 
prehension of the great offices that are discharged 
by literature, as a mode of refined amusement, 
as a treasury of knowledge about the things of 
the mind, as a bond of sympathy with humanity, 
as an open access to the fellowship of the great? 
Something of this conception there is; but the 
popular desire for literary fame springs, there is 
too much reason to fear, from a jealous national 


pride, and is rooted in the thin soil of national 


vanity. But, whatever its cause may be, this 
popular appreciation of success in literary pur- 
suits encourages literature, and we are, besides, 
a reading people. Why, then, in spite of these 
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two favorable conditions for literary production, 
are we deficient in the sense of the value of ap- 
plying intelligence to literature ? 

__ The answer is obvious. In the great work 
of furthering civilization —that multiform and 
complex result of many powers working toward 
the one final end of harmonizing the best in 
man’s nature with the normal conditions of hu- 
man life—in this great work where the nations 
are enlisted each in the service of some few of 
these many powers, and make progress each 
along those lines which are either indispensable 
or most expedient for itself, it has fallen to the 
lot of our people to be penetrated by the value 
of two great ideas, and we serve these with all 
our strength and with all our heart; the ideas, 
namely, of democracy, as a means of securing 
the well-being of great multitudes of men, and 
of the economy of labor, as a means of lessening 
human toil and increasing the share of material 
goods that the ordinary man will obtain. These 
two ideas, belief in the power of democracy to 
lift the masses into a life of larger freedom and 
more active intelligence, belief in the power of 
the utilization both of natural forces and of hu- 
man ingenuity to increase the comfort of life, 
control our civilization, and subordinate to them- 
selves all other ideas in which a civilizing power 
lies. We are not Greeks secure of our liberty 
and our bread and wine, interested in the things 
of the mind, in beauty, and wisdom; our inter- 
est, for better or worse, is to make sure the wel- 
fare of those engaged in the humble occupations 
of life. To this task we are irrevocably com- 
mitted; in achieving it man can afford to lose 
much else that is also valuable. 

Let us consider the influence of these two 
great ideas upon our literature successively. 
Democracy created the common schools for a 
public defense against popular ignorance. The 
common schools gave rise to a great reading 
class; they made us, indeed, a nation of readers. 
\This great class is eager for information, teach- 
able, sensible of the uses of books for amusement 
and instruction. It is endowed with the tastes and 
attached to the standards that naturally belong 
to a class accustomed by its democracy and 
Protestantism to rely above all things upon.pri- 
vate judgment; that is, to trust decisions of 
which the validity is limited by a narrow experi- 
ence. Curiosity is its most noticeable charac- 
veristic. It is curious to know what is going on 
,n the world, to learn the manners and customs 
and the aspect of distant lands, and the events 
shat take place in them, to understand mechani- 
cal processes and the scientific explanation of 
qatural phenomena; and these interests, the 
variety and relative force of which may be meas- 
ared with considerable accuracy by the contents 
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of “ Harper’s Monthly Magazine” (still more by 
the columns of our Sunday newspapers), are 
unduly stimulated by the multiplicity of books 
consequent on modern facilities for travel, the 
diversity of our industrial development, and the 
exhaustless variety of scientific experiment and 
enterprise. This great reading class is curious, 
too, but in a far less degree, to know biography 
and history; here its curiosity stops. It does not 
care to reflect, to generalize, to frame rational 
conceptions of theories, or to perfect a rule ot 
living; in other words, it has no curiosity about 
ideas. The same class in France, the readers 
among the French people, are interested in the - 
ideas of speculative politics; our public is in- 
different to them, for it has a complacent satis- 
faction with our institutions as they are, and is 
possessed by a conservative instinct. The ideas 
of rational religion, too, our public hears of, for 
the advocacy of them is loud-voiced and aggres- 
sive; but the public shrinks from them. It does 
not escape from them: they have lessened the 
vehemence with which hereditary ideas in relig- 
ion are held, have increased tolerance, and have 
made men easy in holding vague notions and 
content with half-convictions ; but they have dis- 
credited religious discussion, and have failed to 
enter into the national life with the disintegrating 
and destroying power of continental rationalism. 
The curiosity of our public enlarges mental hori- 
zons and multiplies mental activities ; but it does 
not penetrate to the spirit, it does not vitalize 
thought, or result in wisdom. It is a curiosity 
about facts, about concrete things, the things of 
the world ; it is not a curiosity about the things 
of the mind, about ideas. 

The second obvious characteristic of our great 
reading class is its fondness for sensation, its de- 
sire for strong, pungent, and unusual effects— 
the analogue of the barbarian’s delight in glaring 
colors. An acute observer of large experience 
has lately told us—and any news-stand will bear 
out his testimony—what is the imaginative lit- 
erature on which our least cultivated reading 
class feeds—tales of romantic adventure on the 
high-seas, of ruffianism on the border, of impos- 
sible deeds, and ridiculous successes. But what 
is the case with the reading of the higher class, 
the class that is the best product of the common 
schools, that reads Dickens, Macaulay, Poe, and 
even, sometimes, Carlyle? Is not one reason 
why Dickens is more popular than Thackeray 
with this class his lack of temperance, which led 
him to caricature rather than portray, which led 
him at times to discolor and distort human 
nature? Is not one reason why Macaulay is so 
widely read the fact that his rhetoric deals with 
the raw pigments, the contrasts, exaggeration, 
and untruth that belong to sensationalism, and 
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that in his hands discolor and distort history? 
Are not Poe’s tales attractive because of the 
thrill they send along the nerves, the shock of 
surprise they give, their terror, their hideousness, 
their evil charm? I say nothing of the marvel- 
ous genius, too little acknowledged, by which 
the greatest master of fantastic romance con- 
trived to give real and lasting interest to such 
monstrosities; but I think Americans must reply 
that the fascination of his tales over the popular 
mind is so great as it is, not because of his 
genius, but because (so to speak) he created dis- 
coloration and distortion in an unreal realm, and 
thereby left work as utterly false as the sensation- 
mongers of our lowest reading class. Carlyle is 
a thinker, but he is among the first to be read by 
that small portion of the public which has a 
nascent and fitful interest in the things of the 
mind; and he is read by them and by others of 
larger culture because he wields a Thor-hammer, 
because when he celebrates the dignity of work 
he is thinking of the labors of Hercules, because 
when he adores heroism he has in mind Valhalla 
warriors, because even when he exalts the virtue 
of silence he raises a din of words. Here, too, I 
say nothing of the truth that is in him, but is not 
one great source of his power the fact that he 
uses the sensational manner, that he discolors 
and distorts truth? These great men of letters, 
in whose work imagination has so large a share, 
hold reality with a slackened grasp, and this 
commends them the more to readers of imper- 
fect culture, which is, perhaps, most surely tested 
by such delight in illusion as characterizes our 
great reading class. The taste of our public, in 
imaginative literature, errs by departing from the 
real; it also errs by departing from the beautiful. 
To say this is to say that our public, discontented 
with reality and contented with ugliness, has no 
conception of pure art or the attempt to evolve 
the beautiful out of the real; it does not reject 
pure art (for the highest privilege of pure art is 
that it gets itself acknowledged wherever there 
is a spark of feeling or a ray of mind), but it 
does not require art to be pure. To sum up, 
the curiosity of our public leaves the mind too 
opaque to ideas, its fondness for sensation leaves 
the spirit too impatient of truth, too tolerant of 
what is gross and rude. There is little need to 
add that the patronage of such a public will not 
of itself give rise to any valuable speculative or 
imaginative literature. 

The second great idea of which mention was 
made, the idea of economizing labor as a means 
of material progress, has developed the charac- 
teristic national virtues, resolution, enterprise, in- 
genuity, industry, and has wrought out vast and 
beneficent results. What is praiseworthy in its 
work is familiar to all. In respect to literature, 


its most obvious influence has been to lessen the 
amount of intelligence in the service of literature, 
It has had the giving of the prizes that men are 
prone to think the great prizes of life—triches, 
power, and the social consideration that comes 
of these; it has drafted off the intelligence of 
the country in pursuit of them, and has discour- 
aged literature as it has discredited other modes 
of human activity. In doing this, however, it 
has created wealth, and one great function of 
wealth is the encouragement of literature. How 
has wealth discharged this function in America ? 
In other countries wealth creates a body of cul- 
tivated intelligence in the community, a class of 
men such as Mr. Arnold addressed upon equal- 
ity, and which he described, “ The large class 


of gentlemen as distinct from the nobility, with 


an abundance among them of serious knowledge, 
high accomplishment, and refined taste.” In 
England this class has been built up mainly from 
the younger branches of the aristocracy, from 
the universities, and from the owners of heredi- 
tary wealth amassed in the commerce of the last 
two centuries. We, in America, are glad that 
we have no aristocracy; we are accustomed to 
sneer at the possessors of wealth inherited from 
the commerce of two or three generations ago— 
the blue blood; we have universities, scores and 
hundreds of them, but it will be as well not to 
inquire how they fulfill their function of forming 
a body of intelligence such as Mr. Arnold de- 
scribes. What is the class that our wealth has 
produced—not the men engaged in useful em- 
ployments, but the men relieved from engross- 
ment with business, who have opportunities for 


the indulgence of liberal tastes? What is the 


nature of this class? It is a class of seekers 
after material comfort, a class that satisfies the 
senses with no ulterior end beyond securing 
gratification, devoted to luxury and the display 
of it, a sensual class. Abroad, its members have 
Paris for their Mecca; their home and national 
goal of pilgrimage is New York, 

The wealth of to-day has not given us a body 
of cultivated intelligence; nevertheless there is 
such a body among us; there are individuals, 
many of them, with the characteristics of the 
English class. They have come from the wealth 
of past generations, from the families of the elder 
clergy, and from those self-made men who have 
acquired liberal tastes which are either the result 
of a university education or the equivalent of one 
But they do not constitute a distinct and coherent 
class. They do not naturally gravitate toward 
a center like London or Paris, as the intellect of 
England and France gravitates. They are scat- 
tered throughout the country and among suburb: 
an towns. They have little social communica: 
tion with one another. Their very ability limits 
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heir culture, for in their isolation it tempts them 
-o indulge idiosyncrasies of taste, to be excessive 
sere and defective there, because they lack the 
ompanionship of other equally active minds to 
-estrain their excess and repair their deficiencies. 
) They have no means of knitting themselves into 
4 society, of making themselves felt as a body 
.of intelligence ought to make itself felt. Some 
)years ago Mr. Arnold complained that the culti- 
vated class in England was similarly made up of 
_solated members who formed “no powerful body 
of opinion,” and were “not strong enough to set 
j2 standard up to which even the journeyman 
‘work of literature must be brought if it is to be 
vendible.” He was comparing the English class 
with the French Academy. But the English class 
‘is not further removed from the French Academy 
in point of consistency, stability, dignity, and effec- 
‘tive force, than our cultivated class is removed 
from that of England in the same respects, 

. Out of this deficiency results another—the 
jack of a body of right criticism. It is safe to 
fassert that there are not a half-dozen organs of 
critical opinion in America for which a respecta- 
ble author would care in the least. The habit of 
‘our critics is to give a synopsis of the work un- 
der review, to correct its errors of print or of 
statement, and to make it known to the world. 
‘This may be a very useful or even indispensable 
\service, but itis not criticism. Criticism educates 
rather than informs. Were there among us an 
effective body of cultivated intelligence, it might 
recall and invigorate this misdirected and feeble 
criticism, for it is the natural office of such a 
-body to receive impressions from the higher crit- 
ies, to modify its standards of taste in conse- 
quence, and to apply these modified standards to 
‘current literature or to require their application 
iby others. Without such a body criticism is sel- 
‘dom a mode of advancing excellence. There is 
no need to dwell upon this. Let any one com- 
pare secondary criticism abroad, its vigor of 
thought, its various culture, its range of informa- 
‘tion, its compass of reflection, its sense of how 
‘Many different considerations limit any judgment, 
with secondary criticism in America, and the 
‘poverty of the latter will be only too plain. The 
worst mischief of all is, that the great reading 
class is left, without the restraints of higher criti- 
»cism, to the mercy of its own narrow interest in 
ideas, and to its own false taste, and is aban- 
;doned to the license of the authors who know 
the trade of pleasing it too well. The people is 
(it but no teacher is found for it. Yet, 
7 








in an age of stable democracy and of unstable 
religion, literature has a tenfold value for the 
people. Few realize how true it is that the time 
4s at hand when the ideals of life must be en- 
(forced by literature, or not at all. The moral 
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health of the community depends, in a rapidly 
increasing degree, upon what it reads; for this 
reason there are few things which thoughful 
Americans need to observe more closely than the 
drift of our literature toward permanently low 
standards. 

These facts—that the main body of Ameri- 
can literature adapts itself to the demands of an 
imperfectly educated public, that the cultivated 
class in America exerts no considerable influence 
upon the popular taste, and, furthermore, pro- 
duces no separate literature markedly its own, 
and, thirdly, that American criticism is so in- 
ferior as scarcely to deserve attention — will 
determine, in the main, the immediate future of 
American literature as an expression of national 
life. If these conditions of development continue 
unchanged, America must be indebted, in the 
next generation, to the influence of foreign taste 
and foreign thought upon her men of letters, and 
to the originative power of whatever isolated 
men of genius may be born to her, or else she 
will produce no worthy literature. It would be 
wrong, however, to suppose that these conditions 
of literary development are riveted upon the na- 
tion. There are several forces at work to coun- 
teract the present drift. Our great reading class 
has created public libraries, which have for one 
of their highest functions the amelioration of the 
popular taste. The able acquirers of wealth 
have endowed many academic and collegiate in- 
stitutions, and the West, deeply sensible of the 
value of education, has provided for its higher 
branches perhaps too generously ; these seats of 
learning, however rude and imperfect now, will 
become hearths of culture. The gross, indolent, 
newly enriched class, if its wealth continues in 
the same families, is likely to give place, in the 
next generation, to a class of rudimentary and, in 
some instances, even of liberal culture. Foreign 
influences will, as in the past, repair the defects 
of native standards. Men of genius, should they 
arise, will work their unforeseen changes. The 
idea of material progress, too, must yield some- 
what its commanding position, as a larger body 
of men acquires the means of leisure for the 
higher occupations and enjoyments of the mind, 
and thus literature, relieved from the excessive 
competition of business pursuits, will enlist more 
servants. Something may be hoped, also, from 
the intelligent attempt, now being made in New 
England, to form a true literary taste in the 
children of the common schools; it is possible 
that such a taste may be bred into our people 
by means of the public school and public library 
—instruments equal in power to the Dionysiac 
Theatre, and vastly greater in their range of 
power. All these considerations blended to- 
gether justify a larger hope than at first seemed 
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rational; but the revolution that these influences 
may bring about will be slow and difficult. 

I have referred, with scarce intelligible brevity, 
to that great function of literature—the keeping 
alive the tradition of the ideal life. It is this 
function that literature in America has discharged 
most inadequately. Emerson and Hawthorne 
alone, the first in a wider, the second in a far 
narrower circle, have been spiritual teachers of 
their countrymen. This failure is a symptom of 
the chief danger in American social life; it seems 
to show that the idea of democracy will result, 
as its opponents have always predicted, in a de- 
basement of the social ideal. Democracy has 
given to America political liberty, social equality, 
and a fair field for all who wish to win the prizes 
of life; but this is an imperfect gift. It is much 
to have secured these advantages; but, although 
they have contributed to the greater cleanliness, 
hopefulness, and industry of ordinary human life, 
there is something yet lacking. The main char- 
acteristic of the social life they have developed 
in this country is its homeliness; the main char- 
acteristic of the social life toward which civiliza- 
tion works is beauty. If democracy has exhausted 
its virtue in creating a homely life; if it tends to 
make men contented with less perfection than 

they are able to reach; if it results in under- 
valuing the best in man’s nature—it is, to that 
extent, at war with civilization; at war with the 
attempt to reconcile the best in man’s nature 
with the normal conditions of human life. De- 
mocracy holds the future in its fee, and will work 
out the destiny of the children of the masses, and 
decide what is to be the lot of him who is born 
into the world’s struggle for life with only the 
capacities of the ordinary man; but, if, in doing 
this, it reduces the highest to the level of the 
commonplace, it is out of harmony with that 
natural Jaw, hitherto approved by reason, which 
tends to preserve the most perfect types at the 
cost of the less perfect. In order to avoid such 
an issue, it is necessary for the people to learn 
that political freedom, social equality, and a fair 
field are not all the blessings at which society 
should aim; that, by themselves alone, they are 
not even the most valuable things in life, but are 
merely essential conditions of blessings which 
they make possible; it is necessary that the peo- 
ple should cultivate a sense of the value of other 
civilizing powers—beauty, literature, manners— 
of whatever goes to civilize the life of men’s 
hearts and brains. The practical ideal of life, 
that which the ordinary man actually strives tow- 
ard with hope, at least, of partial success, would 
then be modified, and the homeliness of social 
life in America might then give way to the beauty 
of a highly civilized life. The development in 
America of such a highly cultivated people as 
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were the Athenians is as little to be hoped fo: 
as the appearance of such a highly cultivated 
class as were Queen Anne’s men of letters; but 
American civilization must realize something of 
the Athenian ideal if it is to produce a national 
literature worthy of respect. For, after all is 
said, the defects of American literature, as an 
expression of the nation’s life, are due, when the 
last analysis is made, to the social ideal; its 
hopes for the future depend upon the proba- 
bility of a radical change in that ideal. 

The fortunes of literature in America may 
have a value for Englishmen beyond that of an 
example of the influence of democratic institu- 
tions upon an important department of human 
activity. The English type of civilization has 
already been modified by the American type in 
several respects, and may approach it still further, 
perhaps most nearly in this matter of popular 
literature. It is a significant fact that the pecul- 
iar literature of the American public has already 
stolen its unnoticed way to the mother-country, 
as is evinced by the comparatively great circula- 
tion in England of such popular magazines as 
Harper’s and Scribner’s monthlies. It may be 
that, as the provincial universities become estab- 
lished and extend their influence, and as the spe- 
cial education of women assumes more impor- 
tance, the standards of culture will become more 
diverse and the principles of the ruling criticism 
will become less restraining ; it is probable that 
the more general education of the people in the 
common schools will create a reading class en- 
dowed like our own, demanding a special litera- 
ture on which the hold of the higher criticism 
will be slack almost to feebleness. It is not pos- 
sible that there should be a decline in the vigor 
of the English genius; but perhaps, in the modi- 
fication of old classes under the influence ol 
modern life, the line of demarkation will be toc 
sharply drawn between the middle class, of irre- 
sistible power in determining the national life, 
and the cultivated class in which the higher civ- 
ilization survives. Two dissociated literatures 
may arise, one of the people, the other of real 
culture, but the former of vastly the greater 
power. It is enough to suggest such far-off 
contingencies for whatever consideration they 
may meet among men who remember that pop- 
ular instruction is now, more and more, by books 
and not by sermons, by newspapers and maga- 
zines, not by prayer and praise. Meanwhile the 
great fact remains, that the English race or 
either side the ocean has hitherto, if the whole 
range of life be taken into account, best solve¢ 
the problem of securing the welfare of the ordi- 
nary man; the further working out of that task 
in England and America is of vast consequenc¢ 
to mankind. It may be that the social ideal is 









..o be debased ; but, if literature is worthy of its 
zreat office as a spiritual teacher, if it has re- 
| zenerative force, a new ideal may arise, as I be- 
‘jeve it will, the ideal that George Sand placed 
yefore the French peasant with faith in his final 
accomplishment of it, the ideal of the life of that 
‘happiest of men, who, having the science of 
ais labor and working with his own hands, earn- 
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ing welfare and liberty by the use of his intelli- 
gence, shall have time to live by the heart and 
by the brain, to understand his own work and to 
love the work of God.” The fortune of litera- 
ture in America, in lending little effective aid 
toward this result, may yet be retrieved; the 
fortune of literature in England, let us hope, will 
need no retrieving. 


GEORGE EDWARD WOODBERRY (fortnightly Magazine). 
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‘ RS. LAMB is certainly to be congratulated 
‘ upon the successful completion of her 
arduous task. Nearly four years ago it became 
our pleasant duty to record in the “ Journal” the 
appearance of her first volume, covering the 
‘period from the foundation of the city (axxo 
-urbis condzte) to the eve of the Revolution. A 
second portly but compendious volume brings 
the narrative down to the present time, and Mrs. 
Lamb rounds off her work with a picturesque, 
descriptive sketch of the great metropolis as it 
appeared in 1880.* 

In our notice of the earlier volume of this 
work, we said: “It is much more than a his- 
tory; it is a teeming omnzum gatherum into 
which have been collected, along with the cus- 
tomary historical data, a whole library of bio- 
graphical sketches, all the legends and traditions 
that have clustered around the achievements of 
the pioneers, family histories, personal and social 
anecdotes, the characteristic gossip of the sev- 
eral periods, picturesque delineations of manners 
and customs, and a kaleidoscopic succession of 
tableaux vivants, in which we catch as in a 
‘mirror ‘the very age and body of the time.’ 
The wonder is that, amid such a variety and 
profusion of material, the author has not en- 
tangled herself in an inextricable labyrinth of 
words; but the thread is never wholly lost, the 
Narrative moves continuously if not steadily for- 
ward, and the reader speedily discovers that the 
mass of apparently irrelevant matter which seems 
to impede the story really illuminates and vivifies 
it as nothing else could.” + All this, mutatzs 
mutandis, is precisely what rises in the mind to 
be said of the second volume of Mrs. Lamb’s 
_ * History of the City of New York: its Origin, Rise, 
and Progress. By Mrs. Martha J. Lamb. Copiously 
illustrated. Vol. Il, Embracing the Century of Na- 
tional Independence, closing in 1880, New York: A. 
S. Barnes & Co. Large 4to, pp. 820. 

t See ‘‘ Appletons’ Journal” for December, 1878. 
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work, There are the same opulence and profu- 
sion of materials, the same teeming variety of 
anecdotal and illustrative details, the same care- 
fully outlined portraits of distinguished or con- 
spicuous persons, and the same pictorial treat- 
ment of characteristic incidents, fashions, customs, 
and ceremonials. If anything, there is a more 
vivid sense of the superabundance of materials 
in this volume than even in its predecessor, and 
a keener interest in observing how the author 
confronts the difficulties of her task. 

One of these ‘difficulties, which may almost be 
said to have begun with the second volume, was 
that of deciding what area, so to speak, should 
be covered by her narrative. Prior to the Revo- 
lution, the history of New York had a certain 
completeness and homogeneity. The relations 
between the several colonies were not so close 
but that it is perfectly easy to trace the separate 
career of each, and to disentangle the various 
threads of interest where they seem to inter- 
mingle. Of course it is not possible for colonies, 
any more than for individuals, to maintain a posi- 
tion of absolute isolation; but New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, were as clearly discriminated 
from each other in the pre-Revolutionary period 
as if they had belonged to different hemispheres. 
The difficulty, indeed, would have been to find a 
stream of history broad enough to comprise and 
blend their several currents; and in the earlier 
half of her work Mrs, Lamb seldom found it 
necessary to go outside the limits of the colony 
of which New York City was at once the heart 
and the head. With the outbreak of the joint 
War for Independence, however, the situation 
completely changed. What was going on in 
New York at any given moment became much 
more dependent upon the resolutions of a body 
of men sitting at Philadelphia, or the movements 
of a general in New Jersey of Pennsylvania, or 
the fortunes of war in South Carolina and Georgia, 
than upon the impulses and interests of her own 
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inhabitants; and it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that one of the most influential events in 
the history of the city occurred at Yorktown, 
Virginia. After independence had been achieved, 
and New York was become the metropolis of an 
empire instead of the headquarters of a province, 
the interlinkings of its destiny with that of other 
and distant localities grew increasingly complex ; 
and, during the greater portion of the period cov- 
ered by Mrs. Lamb’s present volume, it has been 
impossible to say with precision of any given 
event whether it belonged to the local history of 
the city or to the general history of the country. 

The difficulty to which we have referred as per- 
taining particularly to this later installment of the 
work was that of deciding how far beyond the 
immediate limits of the city the chain of events 
should be traced, or whether an arbitrary limit 
of any kind should be accepted. On the one 
hand, there was the danger that, in isolating New 
York too much, we should be made to lose sight 
of the dominant fact that it is the focus of the 
multiplied interests of a great nation—the central 
ganglion of a continental nervous system. On 
the other hand, there was the danger lest, in 
launching out upon the tidal movement of events, 
we should lose sight entirely of that little rill 
which, after all, has a course and significance of 
its own. 

The method practically adopted by Mrs. 
Lamb is that of subordinating the particular to 
the general; and her second volume is really a 
very serviceable compend of the post-Revolu- 
tionary history of the United States. Her ac- 
count of Federal legislation and of the various 
Revolutionary campaigns is more detailed than 
has previously been given in any except the two 
or three larger general histories, and the same 
may be said of her narrative of the War of 1812, 
and of the incidents which led to it. In many 
portions, indeed, it is difficult to perceive what 
relation the narrative bears to the history of New 
York City, until we remind ourselves of the fact 
that Mrs. Lamb has deliberately constructed her 
record upon the theory that, as she says in the 
introduction to her earlier volume, “ New York 
is the central point in all American history.” 

That the adoption of this plan has involved a 
loss as well as a gain will very readily be per- 
ceived. There are few readers who would not 
be both interested and instructed by Mrs, Lamb’s 
outline of the national history, dwelling as she 
generally does on the picturesque and personal 
side of events; but, after all, her space was 
limited, and the inclusion of one series of facts 
has, of course, involved the exclusion of another 
series which some*will be apt to regard as even 
more pertinent. Of what we may call the politi- 
cal side of the city’s history, for example, Mrs. 
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Lamb has substantially nothing to say; yet, from 
whatever point of view we regard it, it is difficult 
to deny the immense significance as well as the 
curious interest of this. Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., 
has truly remarked that the next great political 
problem which the race will be called upon to 
solve is that of the government of great cities 
under democratic institutions; and there is 
scarcely an aspect of this problem upon which 
the municipal history of New York would not 
throw light, if carefully recorded and interpreted. 
With an unprecedentedly rapid accumulation of 
wealth, and the absorption of the more influen- 
tial part of the inhabitants in this accumulation ; 
with a mixed population composed largely of 
aliens, yet enjoying all the opportunities afforded 
by universal suffrage—the involutions and conse- 
quences of these two circumstances furnish ma- 
terial for a record as significant as was ever 
penned; yet Mrs. Lamb’s only reference to any 
of these topics is the casual remark that, of two 
hundred thousand immigrants coming into the 
port of New York, about fifty thousand usually 
become denizens—they can hardly be called citi- 
zens—of the metropolis. Still more significant 
of the limitations of the book in this respect is 
the fact that neither Tweed’s, nor Sweeney's, 
nor Oakey Hall’s name appears in the index; 
while the only reference to the transactions with 
which their names are associated is as follows: 
“One of the dark passages through which New 
York has recently passed, was in 1872, when the 
citizens of both political parties combined against 
the public plunderers who had for years con- 
trolled the city government. A committee of 
seventy was chosen, and the leaders of one of 
the most remarkable conspiracies ever aimed at” 
municipal integrity brought to justice.” 

Aside from the implication here that the 
“dark passage’ consisted in the combination of 
the citizens against the public plunderers, and 
the bringing of the latter to justice, it is difficult 
to avoid the feeling that far too little is made of 
“‘one of the most remarkable conspiracies ever 
aimed at municipal integrity,” and one of the 
most significant episodes in the history of the 
city. We are convinced, indeed, that, with her 
keen sense of the picturesque and the striking, 
Mrs. Lamb would have bestowed far more at- 
tention upon the “ Tweed régzme,” but for the 
pressure upon her space as the work drew to its 
close. The wellnigh universal mistake in the 
construction of works of such magnitude is that 
a disproportionate space is assigned to the earlier 
periods, involving hurry and a dzmznuendo scale 
toward the end; and Mrs. Lamb is not among 
those who have succeeded in avoiding this mis- 
take. Three liberal (and highly interesting) 
chapters are devoted to an account of the War 


of 1812, in which the part of New York City 
was, to say the least, not conspicuous; and, as a 
ronsequence, the entire period between 1835 and 
1880—including the Civil War, the Draft Riots, 
‘the Tweed Ring frauds, etc.—has to be dealt 
with in a single chapter, which, after all, is 
rather descriptive than historical. 

. This is a criticism suggested by a survey of 
the work as a whole, but in the actual reading 
of the earlier portions one is seldom disposed to 
find fault with the introduction of those details 
‘for which Mrs. Lamb has such an insatiable ap- 
petite, and which she exhibits such patient in- 
‘dustry in collecting. The opening scenes of the 
‘Revolutionary War are described with great zest 
‘and animation; and we get from her narrative 
‘a new sense of the extent to which, in places like 
New York, it was a sort of civil conflict between 
‘quondam friends and neighbors, and of the rough- 
and-ready justice Btopensed to Tories and other 
suspected parties. The special difficulties en- 
countered by New York in joining the confedera- 
‘tion of the colonies and the special efforts made 
by the English ministry to detach her from the 
‘threatened coalition are extremely well described ; 
‘and so, in the main, are the military incidents of 
‘the opening campaign around New York, which 
resulted in its becoming for upward of seven 
iyears substantially a British garrison town. 

' Regarding one of these incidents, however, 
we are constrained to qualify our commendation. 
‘With an amiable desire to excuse a fault in those 
who have already been grievously punished for 
it, Mrs. Lamb devotes nearly a page to excul- 
pating the conduct of the detachment at Kip’s 
‘Bay (near the foot of Thirty-fourth Street, on the 
East River), whose poltroonery came very near 
costing Washington half the army with which 
he was defending New York City. The facts of 
that affair—one of the most humiliating of the en- 
tire war—are, briefly, as follows: Hoping to effect 
a surprise which might enable them to cut the 
American army in two, and capture at least half 
of it, the British commander, on the morning of 
‘September 15, 1776, placed a numerous body of 
troops on a flotilla that had been secretly col- 
lected in Newtown Creek, and sent them across 
the river, under cover of five men-of-war, to 
effect a landing on Manhattan Island some dis- 
tance above the unsuspecting city. Observing 
this movement, and knowing that the fate of 
‘Putnam’ s division in the city was sealed unless 
‘the landing could be delayed, the Americans 
‘sent two brigades in hot haste to support the 
eet at Kip’s Bay; but this support ar- 
Tived on the ground only to find that the detach- 
‘ment, without waiting for either attack or de- 
fense, had fled from their intrenchments, leaving 
‘the British to land and advance unmolested. 
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“This was hardly cowardice,” says Mrs. Lamb, 
because “it was well known that the city was 
not to be defended.” Moreover, “had such a 
handful of troops opened fire upon the enemy, it 
would have been a mere exhibition of foolhardi- 
ness, as useless as unjustifiable,” since “nothing 
was to be gained by it.” The propositions that 
when it is generally known that a place is not to 
be defended to the last extremity, the troops at 
any given point are entitled to abandon it on the 
approach of the enemy without rendering them- 
selves amenable to the charge of cowardice, and 
that it is an exhibition of foolhardiness to fire on 
troops who are assaulting works which you are 
stationed to defend, will be sufficiently novel to 
students of the science of war; but, aside from 
this, their inapplicableness in this particular case 
is but too dismally apparent. In the first place, 
the position of the American army was such that 
its safety was in a peculiar degree dependent 
upon the steadiness and tenacity of detachments 
placed in precisely such positions as that at Kip’s 
Bay; and, in the second place, to have delayed 
the advance of the British for thirty minutes 
would have been worth more to Washington and 
Putnam than the lives of the entire detachment, 
even if they had all been “ brave men and true.” 
Moreover, the verdict of Washington himself is 
decisive. No great commander ever took a more 
lenient view of this sort of misbehavior on the 
part of his men; but when, at the end of a four- 
mile gallop from headquarters, he came upon his 
fleeing and demoralized troops, the outburst of 
his wrath is said to have been terrible to behold, 
and there can be no doubt that in the effort to 
arrest their panic he exposed his valuable life in 
a desperate and reckless manner. 

But, indeed, it must be said that Mrs. Lamb’s 
entire attitude toward war is characteristically 
amiable, not to say feminine. She evidently sees 
something like turpitude in the manoeuvres by 
which the British, during the period of inaction 
after Sir Henry Clinton’s return to New York 
from Philadelphia, destroyed sundry outposts of 
the American army who had neglected the usual 
precautions against surprise. One would have 
supposed that she might have taken to heart the 
answer which in a previous chapter she repre- 
sents General Philip Schuyler as making to Gen- 
eral Burgoyne when the latter spoke regretfully 
of the destruction of the former’s Saratoga prop- 
erty: “Don’t speak of it,” said Schuyler; “ it 
was the fate of war.” But it is quite ae 
throughout that Mrs. Lamb’s idea of the duty of 
the British is that they should stand out fairly in 
the open and be beaten, and that she finds it 
difficult to reconcile herself to that sort of re- 
prisals in which Americans were the sufferers. 

The circumstances and ceremonies of the 
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Peace are very well told, and the fact that New 
York was for a year or so the capital of the 
young nation furnishes Mrs. Lamb with the 
opportunity for several of her most interesting 
and animated chapters. The social life of this 
period was particularly brilliant, and Mrs. Lamb 
deals with it con amore ,; but, though we had 
marked several passages for quotation just here, 
we must content ourselves with her account of 
the welcome extended to General Washington 
when he came to New York to be inaugurated 
as first President under the Constitution (in 1789). 
The theme is hackneyed, of course, but for that 
very reason the selected passage will serve all 
the better to illustrate the author’s talent for 
lively and picturesque description a marked 
and characteristic feature of her work : 


“Thompson [the Secretary of the Senate] ar- 
rived at Mount Vernon on the 14th of April, and on 
the morning of the 16th Washington started for the 
seat of government. He wrote to Knox that his 
‘feelings were not unlike those of a culprit going to 
the place of execution’; and in his diary recorded 
his ‘ mind oppressed with more anxious and painful 
sensations than he had words to express.’ His jour- 
ney, however, was like one continued triumphal pro- 
cession. Cities, towns, and villages vied with each 
other in doing him honor. People gathered by the 
roadside and shouted as he rode by. Soldiers were 
paraded, triumphal arches were erected, and flowers 
were strewed along his pathway. At Gray’s Ferry, 
over the Schuylkill, he was escorted through long 
avenues of laurels transplanted from the forests, 
bridged with arches of laurel-branches, and, as he 
passed under the last arch, a youth concealed in the 
foliage dropped upon his head a beautiful civic crown 
of laurel, at which tumultuous shouts arose from the 
immense multitude. At Trenton a magnificent tri- 
umphal arch, supported by thirteen pillars, had been 
erected by the ladies, and, as the hero passed under 
it on his white charger, thirteen lovely maidens car- 
rying baskets scattered flowers plentifully before 
him, singing at the same time an ode composed for 
the occasion, At Elizabethtown Point he was re- 
ceived by a committee from Congress, of which Elias 
Boudinot was chairman, and by Chancellor Living- 
ston, Secretary Jay, Secretary Knox, the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury, the Mayor and Recorder of 
New York, and other dignitaries. 

““An elegant barge constructed for the purpose 
of conveying him to the city was in waiting, com- 
manded by Commodore Nicholson, in which he em- 
barked, and as it moved from the shore other barges, 
fancifully decorated, fell into line. The glittering 
procession glided through the narrow strait between 
New Jersey and Staten Island, when, as if by magic, 


dozens of boats gay with flags and streamers dropped ' 


into its wake. All the vessels and sloops in the bay 
» were clad in holiday attire, and each saluted Wash- 
ington as he passed. The Spanish man-of-war Gal- 
veston displayed every flag and signal known among 
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nations, as the presidential barge came abreast of 
her. Upon a sloop under full sail were some twenty- 
five gentlemen and ladies singing an ode of welcome, 
written for the occasion, to the tune of ‘God save 
the King.’ Another small vessel came up, distribut- 
ing sheets of a second ode, which a'dozen fine voices 
were engaged in singing. Bands of music on boats 
upon all sides, perpetual huzzas, and the roar of ar- 
tillery filled the air, while over the whole exhilarat- 
ing scene the sunshine fell from cloudless heavens. 

‘‘The ferry stairs at Murray’s Wharf were car- 
peted, and the rails hung with crimson. Governor 
Clinton received the President as he landed upon the 
shore which had been recovered from a powerful 
enemy through his own valor and good conduct, at 
which moment popular enthusiasm was at its climax. 
The streets were lined with inhabitants as thick as 
they could stand, and the wildest and most prolonged 
cheers rent the air. Military companies were in 
waiting to conduct Washington to the mansion pre- 
pared for his reception, but it was with difficulty that 
a passage could be pressed through the joyous throng. 
Colonel Morgan Lewis, aided by Majors Morton and 
Van Horne, led the way, and the various regiments 
were followed by the officers of the militia, two and 
two, the committee of Congress, the President-elect 
with Governor Clinton, the President’s suite, the 
Mayor and Aldermen of the city of New York, the 
clergy, the foreign ministers, and an immense con- 
course of citizens, 

“Every house on the route was decorated with 
flags and silken banners, garlands of flowers, and 
evergreens. Every window, to the highest story, 
was filled with fair women and brave men. Every 
inanimate object seemed alive with the waving of 
handkerchiefs and hats. From the skies, apparently, 
fell flowers like snow-flakes in a storm. And in 
every possible form of unique device and ingenious 
ornamentation the name of WASHINGTON was sus- 
pended from roof to roof, and upon fanciful arches 
constructed for the occasion. The multitude shouted 
until hoarse, and the bells and guns caught up the 
echoes, and with ceaseless clamor and deafening din 
proclaimed the universal gladness. 

“Upon reaching his destination Washington was 
immediately waited upon and congratulated by the 
foreign ministers, and by political characters, military 
celebrities, public bodies, and private citizens of dis- 
tinction. He then dined with Governor Clinton at 
the gubernatorial residence in Pearl Street. In the 
evening the entire city was brilliantly illuminated,” 


More animated still, though too long to quote, 
unfortunately, is the description of the inaugural 
ceremonies and festivities; and the accounts of 
the Federal celebration, in honor of the ratifica- 
tion by New York of the Federal Constitution, 
and of the festival to celebrate the completion of 
the Erie Canal (in 1825), may fairly be described 
as masterpieces of their kind. With faults of 
style that lie upon the surface, and with occa- 
sional crudities that are rather surprising in one 
who is evidently so painstaking a writer, Mrs. 








j-amb has an unfailing instinct for the pictu- 
‘esque, the salient, the characteristic; and, in 
ier record of any given series of incidents or 
yecurrences, she may be relied upon to direct 
ittention to that which is best worth atten- 
ion. 

This faculty is not possessed in equal meas- 
ire by many writers who on other grounds would 
9e entitled to a higher rank, and it is owing to it 
chiefly that the ‘History of the City of New 
York” is readable throughout. Yet this is not 
Jhe only, nor the highest, quality of an historian 
hat Mrs. Lamb has manifested ; and we should 
veel that we had done less than justice if we 
‘ailed to bear cordial and unequivocal testimony 
‘to the tireless assiduity and patient industry with 
which she has sifted and arranged the bewilder- 
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ing mass of her materials. The printed authori- 
ties to which she refers and which she quotes 
would alone have been sufficient to intimidate a 
less resolute inquirer; but these have only fur- 
nished what may be called the holiday portion of 
her task. From family archives and from the 
unpublished accumulations of the antiquarian 
and historical societies she has gleaned much 
that is fresh as well as interesting ; and it is evi- 
dent that many of her facts are the fruit of that 
direct questioning of living persons which to 
many students is the most discouraging and re- 
pellent of tasks. Upon the genealogies alone an 
incredible amount of labor must have been ex- 
pended ; and her volumes are a great storehouse 
of facts which no future historian or student of 
history is likely to neglect. 
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‘*God sent a poet to reform his earth.” 


« A ND, meanwhile, what have you written?” 

asked Baldwin, flicking the flies with his 
‘whip from off the horse’s head, as they slowly 
ascended, in the autumn afternoon, the hill of 
‘Montetramito, which, with its ilex and myrtle- 
grown black rocks, and its crumbling mounds, 
where the bright-green spruce-pine clings to the 
washed-away scarlet sand, separates the green 
and fertile plain of Lucca from the marshes of 
the Pisan seashore. The two friends had met 
only an hour or so before at the foot of the 
_Apennine pass, and would part in not much more 
again. ‘“ And what have you written?” repeated 
Baldwin. 

“Nothing,” answered the younger man, drea- 
‘Tily, leaning back languidly in the rickety little 
carriage — “ nothing, or rather too much; I 
don’t know which. Is trash too much or too 
little? Anyhow, there’s none of it remaining. 
I thrust all my manuscripts into my stove at 
Dresden, and the chimney took fire in conse- 
quence. That’s the tragic history of all my 
poetical labors of the last two years.” And 
Cyril, lying back in the carriage with his arms 
folded beneath his head, smiled half sadly, half 
whimsically, in the face of his friend. 

But Baldwin did not laugh. 

“ Cyril,” he answered, “do you remember on 
a birthday of yours—you were a tiny boy, brought 
up, like a girl, with curls and beautiful hands— 
one of your sisters dared you to throw your pres- 
ents into the garden well, and you did it, before 
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a number of admiring little girls: you felt quite 
a hero or a little saint, didn’t you? And then 
my little hero was suddenly collared by a big 
boy fresh from school, who was his friend Bald- 
win, and who pulled his ears soundly and told 
him to respect people’s presents a little more. 
Do you remember that? Well; I now see that, 
with all your growing up, and writing, and phi- 
losophizing, and talking about duty and self- 
sacrifice, you are just the self-same womanish 
and uncontrolled poseur, the same romantic 
braggadocio that you were at seven. I have no 
patience with you!” And Baldwin whisked the 
whip angrily at the flies. 

“Mere conceit—effeminate heroics again!” 
he went on. “Oh, no, we must do the very 
best! Be Shakespeare at least! Anything short 
of that would be derogatory to our kingly na- 
ture! No idea of selecting the good (because in 
whatever you do there must be talent), and try- 
ing to develop it ; no idea of doing the best with 
what gifts you have! For you are not going to 
tell me that two years of your work was mere 
rubbish—contained nothing of value. But, in 
point of fact, you don’t care sufficiently for your 
art to be satisfied to be the most you can; ’tis 
mere vanity with you.” 

Cyril became very red, but did not interrupt. 

“T am sorry you think so ill of me,” he said, 
sadly, “and I dare say I have given you good .« 
cause. I dare say I am all the things you say— 
vain, and womanish, and insolently dissatisfied 
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with myself, and idiotically heroic. But not in 
this case, I assure you. I will explain why I 
thought it right to do that. You see I know 
myself very well now. I know my dangers; I 
am not like you—I am easily swayed. Had 
those poems remained in existence, had I taken 
them to England, I am sure I should not have 
resisted the temptation of showing them to my 
old encouragers, of publishing them, probably ; 
and then, after the success of my other book, 
and all their grand prophecies, the critics would 
have had to praise up this one too; and I should 
have been drifted back again into being a poet. 
Now, as I wrote you several times—only, of 
course, you thought it all humbug and affecta- 
tion—such a poet as I could be I am determined 
I will not be. It was an act of self-defense— 
defense of whatever of good there may be in 
me. 

Baldwin groaned. ‘“ Defense of fiddlesticks! 
Defense of your vanity!” 

“T don’t think so,” replied Cyril, “and I don’t 
think you understand me at all in this instance. 
There was no vanity in this matter. You know 
that since some time I have been asking myself 
what moral right a man has to consume his life 
writing verses, when there is so much evil to re- 
move, and every drop of thought or feeling we 
have is needed to make the great river which is 
to wash out this Augean stable of a world. I 
tried to put the doubt behind me, and to believe 
in art for art’s own sake, and such bosh. But 
the doubt pricked me. And, when suddenly my 
uncle left me all he had, I felt I must decide. 
As long as I was a mere penniless creature I 
might write poetry, because there seemed noth- 
ing else forme todo. But now it is different. 
This money and the power it gives are mine only 
as long as I live; after my death they may go to 
some blackguard : so, while I have them, I must 
give all my energies to doing with them all the 
good that I possibly can.” 

“In that case better give them over to people 
who know best what to do with them—societies 
or hospitals, or that sort of thing—and write 
your verses as before. For I don’t think your 
thoughts will add much to the value of your 
money, Cyril. You’ve not a bit of practical 
head. Of course, you may, if you choose, look 
on idly while other people are using your money. 
But I don’t think it is specially worth doing.” 

Cyril sighed, hesitated, and then burst out 
rapidly : 

“But it is the only thing I caz do—do you 
understand? I can’t write poetry any more. 
Perhaps that may be the only thing for which I 
. Was ever fit, but I am fit for it no longer. I can 
not do what I have got to despise and detest. 
For I do despise and detest the sort of poetry 


- Baldwin stopped the gig beneath the cypresses. 
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which I should write—mere ornamental useless- 
ness, so much tapestry-work or inlaid upholstery, 
You believe in art for art’s own sake—Goethian- 
ism—that sort of thing, I know. It is all very 
well for you, who have an active practical life 
with your Maremma-drainings and mine-diggings, 
a life in which art, beauty, and so forth, have only 
their due share, as repose and refreshment. It 
was all very well in former days also, when the 
people for whom artists worked had a deal of 
struggle and misery, and required some pure 
pleasure to make life endurable ; but nowadays, 
and with the people for whom I should write, 
things are different. What is wanted nowadays 
is not art, but life. By whom, do you think, 
would all the beautiful, useful things I could 
write, all the fiddle-faddle about trees and streams 
and statues and love and aspiration (fine aspira- 
tion, which never takes a practical shape !) be 
read? By wretched, overworked creatures, into 
whose life they might bring a moment of sweet- 
ness, like a spray of apple-blossom or a bunch 
of sweet-peas into some black garret ? Nothing 
of the kind. They would be read by a lot of in- 
tellectual Sybarites, shutting themselves out, with 
their abominable artistic religion, from all crude 
real life; they would be merely so much more 
hot-house scents or exotic music (com sordzno), to 
make them snooze their lives away. Of course, 
it is something to be a poet like those of former 
days ; something to be Tasso, and be read by 
that poor devil of a fever-stricken watchmaker 
whom we met down in the plain of Lucca; but 
to be a poet for the cultured world of to-day— 
oh, I would rather be a French cook, and_ invent 
indigestible dishes for epicures without any appe- 
tite remaining to them.” . 

So saying, Cyril jumped out of the gig, and 
ran up the steep last ascent of the hill. 
persuaded himself of his moral rightness, and 
felt quite happy. 


He had 


: 


Suddenly the road made a sharp bend between _ 


the overhanging rocks, grown in all their fissures 
with dark ilex tufts and yellow broom and pale 
pink cyclamen ; it turned, and widened into a flat 
grass-grown place, surrounded by cypresses on 
the top and ridge of the hill. 
edge and gave a cry of pleasure. 
stretched a wide strip of Maremma swamp-land, 
marked green and brown—green where the grass 
was under water, brown where it was burned into 


cinders by the sun; with here and there a patch 


of shining pond or canal; and at the extremity 
of this, distinguishable from the grayish amber 
sky only by its superior and intense luminous- 
ness, the sea—not blue nor green, but gray, sil- 
very, steel-like, as a mirror in the full sunshine. 


“Look there,” he said, pointing with his whip | 


Cyril ran to the 
Below was 






fo a dark greenish band, scarcely visible, which 
jeparated the land from the sea; “ those are the 
pine-woods of Viareggio. It was into their sand 
and weeds that the sea washed Shelley’s body. 
Do you think we should be any the better off if 
ye had taken to practical work which he could 
‘ot do, and declared that poetry was a sort of 
French cookery ? ” 

Baldwin tied the reins to the stem of a cy- 
press, and threw himself down on the warm sere 
‘yrass on the brow of the hill, overlooking the 
tangle of olive and vine and fig-tree of the slopes 
‘below. 

“In Shelley’s time,’ answered Cyril, leaning 
‘his head and shoulders against one of the cy- 
presses, and looking up into its dark branches, 
‘compact in the center, but delicate like feather 
and sparkling like jet where their extremities 
stood out against the pale-blue sky—“ in Shel- 
‘Jey’s time things were rather different from what 
they are now. There was a religion of progress 
‘to preach and be stoned for; there was a cause 
‘of liberty to fight for—there were Bourbons and 
‘Lord Eldons, and there were Greece and Spain 
‘and Italy. There was Italy still when Mrs. 
‘Browning wrote: had she looked out of Casa 
Guidi windows now, on to the humdrum, shoul- 
der-shrugging, penny-haggling, professorial, mu- 
-nicipal-councilorish Italy of to-day she could 
‘scarcely have felt in the vein. The heroic has 
been done—” 
“ There are Servia and Montenegro, and there 
are Nihilists and Democrats,” answered Baldwin. 
“| know—but we can’t sing about barbarous 
‘ruffans, nor about half-besotten, half-knavish 
“regicides ; we can’t be democrats nowadays—at 
least I can’t. Would you have a man sing par- 
liamentary debates, or High Church squabbles, 
or disestablishment, or woman’s rights, or anti- 
communism ? sing the superb conquests of man 
over nature, etc., like your Italian friends, your 
_steam-engine and mammoth poet Zanella? The 
wonders of science !—six or seven thousand dogs 
and cats being flayed, roasted, baked, disembow- 
eled, artificially ulcerated, galvanized on ripped- 
| up nerves, at Government expense, in all the lab- 
oratories of Christendom, in order to discover 
the soul-secreting apparatus, and how to cure 
old maids of liver-complaint! Thank you. My 
Muse aspires not thereunto. What then? Prog- 
ress? But it is assured. Why, man, we can’t 
even sing of despair, like the good people of the 
year ’20, since we all know that (bating a few 
-Myriads of sufferers and a few centuries of agony) 
all is going to come quite right, to be quite com- 
fortable in this best of all possible worlds. What 
then remains, again? Look around you. There 









remains the poetry of beauty—oh, yes, of pure: 


beauty, to match the newest artistic chintzes; 
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the poetry of artistic nirvana, of the blissful sleep 
of all manliness and energy, to the faint sound 
(heard through dreams) of paradisiac mysticism 
sung to golden lutes, or of imaginary amorous 
hysterics, or of symphonies in alliteration. And 
this when there is so much error, so much doubt, 
so much suffering, when all our forces are re- 
quired to push away a corner of the load of evil 
still weighing on the world: this sort of thing 
I can not take to.” And Cyril fiercely plucked 
out a tuft of lilac-flowered thyme and threw it 
into the precipice below, as if it had been the 
poetry of which he was speaking. 

“Do you know, Baldwin,” went on Cyril, 
“you have destroyed successively all my gods ; 
you have shown me that my Holy Grails, in whose 
service one after another I felt happy and peace- 
ful to live, like another Parzival, are not the sa- 
cred life-giving cup brought down by angels, but 
mere ordinary vessels of brittle earth or stinking 
pewter, mere more or less useful, but by no means 
holy things; ordinary pots and pans, barbers’ 
basins like Mambrino’s helmet, or blue-china 
teapots (worst degradation of all) like the Cima- 
bue Browns’. I believed in the religion of Nat- 
ure, and you showed me that Nature was some- 
times good and sometimes bad; that she pro- 
duced the very foulness, physical and moral, 
which she herself chastised men for; you showed 
me whole races destined inevitably to moral per- 
version, and then punished for it. So I gave up 
Nature. Then I took up the fashionable religion 
of science, and you showed me that it was the 
religion of a sort of Moloch, since it accustomed 
us to acquiesce in all the evil which is part and 
parcel of Nature, since it made us passive inves- 
tigators into wrong when we ought to be judges. 
After the positive, I threw myself into the mys- 
tic—into the religion of all manner of mysterious 
connections and redemptions; you showed me 
that the connections did not exist, and that all 
attempted sanctification of things through mys- 
ticism was an abomination, since it could not 
alter evil, and taught us to think it might be 
good. O my poor Holy Grails! Then I took 
up the religion of love; and you proceeded to 
expound to me that if love was restricted to a 
few worthy individuals, it meant neglect of the 
world at large; and that, if it meant love of the 
world at large, it meant love of a great many 
utterly unworthy and beastly people, You de- 
prived me of humanitarianism, of positivism, of 
mysticism ; and then you did not even let me 
rest peaceably in pessimism, telling me that to 
say that all was for the worst was as unjust as 
to say that all was for the best. With a few of 
your curt sentences you showed me that all these 
religions of mine were mere idolatries, and that 
to rest in them for the sake of peace was to be 
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utterly base. You left me nothing but a vague 
religion of duty, of good; but you gave me no 
means of seeing where my duty lay, of distin- 
guishing good from evil. You are a very useful 
rooter up of error, Baldwin ; but you leave one’s 
soul as dry and barren and useless as sea shin- 
gle. You have taken away all the falsehoods 
from my life, but you have not replaced them by 
truths.” 

Baldwin listened quietly. 

“ Would you like to have the falsehoods back, 
Cyril?” he asked. ‘“ Would you now like to be 
the holy knight, adoring and defending the pew- 

ter basin or blue-china teapot of humanitarian- 
‘ism, or positivism, or mysticism, or zstheticism ? 
And what becomes of the only religion which I 
told you was the true one—the religion of good, 
of right? Do you think it worthless now?” 

“J think it is the religion of the Unknown 
God. Where shall I find him ?” 

“Tn yourself, if you will look, Cyril.” 

Cyril was silent for a moment. ‘“ What is 
right?” he said. “In the abstract (oh, and it is 
so easy to find out in the abstract, compared to 
the concrete !)—in the abstract, right is to im- 
prove things in the world, to make it better for 
man and beast; never to steal justice, and al- 
ways to give mercy; to do all we can which can 
increase happiness, and refrain from doing all 
which can diminish it. That is the only defini- 
tion I can see. But how vague !—and who is to 
tell me what I am to do? And when I see a 
faint glimmer of certainty, when I perceive what 
seems to me the right which I must do, who 
again interferes? My friend Baldwin, who, after 
preaching to me that the only true religion is the 
religion of diminishing evil and increasing good 
for the sake of so doing, coolly writes to me, in 
half a dozen letters, that the sole duty of the 
artist is to produce good art, and that good art 
is art which has no aim beyond its own perfec- 
tion. Why, it is a return to my old esthetic 
fetich-worship, when I thought abstract ideas of 
beauty would set the world right, as Amphion’s 
harp set the stones building themselves. . . . Am 
I justified in saying that you merely upset my 
beliefs, without helping me to build up any; yes, 
even when I am striving after that religion of 
right doing which you nominally call yours—?” 

“You always rush to extremes, Cyril. If 
you would listen to, or read, my words with- 
out letting your mind whirl off while so do- 
ing—” 

“T listen to you far too much, Baldwin,” in- 
terrupted Cyril, who would not break the thread 
of his own ideas; “and first I want to read you 
a sonnet.” 

Baldwin burst out laughing. “A sonnet! 
one of those burned at Dresden—or written in 
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commemoration of your decision to write no 
more ?” 

“Tt is not by me at all, so there’s an end to 
your amusement. I want you to hear it because 
it embodies, and very nobly, what I have felt. I 
have never even seen the author, and know noth- 
ing about her, except that she is a woman.” 

“A woman!” and Baldwin’s tone was dis- 
agreeably expressive. 

“T know; you don’t believe in women poets 
or women artists.” 

“Not much so far, excepting Sappho and 
Mrs. Browning, certainly. But, come, let’s hear 
the sonnet. I do abominate women’s verses, I 
confess; but there are such multitudes of poet- 
esses that Nature may sometimes blunder in 
their production, and make one of them of the 
stuff intended for a poet.” 

“ Well, then, listen,” and Cyril drew a note- 
book from his pocket, and read as follows : 


‘* God sent a poet to reform his earth, 
But when he came and found it cold and poor, 
Harsh and unlovely, where each prosperous boor 
Held poets light for all their heavenly birth, 
He thought, ‘ Myself can make one better worth 
The living in than this—full of old love, 
Music and light and love, where saints adore, 
And angels, all within mine own soul’s girth,’ 
But when at last he came to die, his soul 
Saw earth (flying past to heaven) with new love, 
And all the unused passion in him cried: 
*O God, your heaven I know and weary of ; 
Give me this world to work in and make whole.’ 
God spoke: ‘ Therein, fool, thou hast lived and 

died.’” 


Cyril paused for a moment. “Do you un- 
derstand, Baldwin, how that expresses my state 
of feeling ?” he then asked, : 

“I do,” answered the other, “and I under- 
stand that both you and the author of the sonnet 
seem not to have understood in what manner 
God intended that poets should improve the 
earth. And here I return to my former remark, 
that when I said that the only true religion was 
the religion not of Nature, nor of mankind, nor 
of science, nor of art, but the religion of good, 
and that the creation of perfect beauty is the 
highest aim of the artist, I was not contradicting 
myself, but merely stating two parts—a general 
and a particular—of the same proposition. I 
don’t know what your definition of right living 
may be; mine, the more I think over the sub- 
ject, has come to be this: The destruction of the 
greatest possible amount of evil and the creation 
of the greatest possible amount of good in the 
world. And this is possible only by the greatest 
amount of the best and most complete activity, 
and the greatest amount of the best activity is 
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jossible only when everything is seen in its right 
ight, in order that everything may be used in 
ts right place. I have always preached to you 
hat life must be activity; but activity defeats it- 
elf if misapplied ; it becomes a mere Danaides’s 
vork of filling bottomless casks—pour and pour 
ind pour in as much as you will, the cask will 
ilways be empty. Now, in this world there are 
wo things to be done, and two distinct sets of 
yeople to do them: the one work is the destruc- 
ion of evil, the other the creation of good. 
Mind, I say the creatzon of good, for I consider 
hat to do good—that is to say, to act rightly— 
s not necessarily the same as to create good. 
Every one who does his allotted work is doing 
yood; but the man who tends the sick, or de- 
‘ends the oppressed, or discovers new truths, is 
ot creating good, but destroying evil—destroy- 
ng evil in one of a hundred shapes, as sickness, 
yr injustice, or falsehood. But he merely re- 
moves, he does not give; he leaves men as poor 
or as rich as they would have been had not 
disease, or injustice, or error, stolen away some 
of their life. The man who creates good is the 
one who not merely removes pain, but adds 
pleasure to our lives. Through him we are ab- 
solutely the richer. And this creator of good, 
as distinguished from destroyer of evil, is, above 
all other men, the artist. The scientific thinker 
may add pleasure to our lives, but in reality this 
truth of his is valuable, not for the pleasure it 
gives, but for the pain it removes. Science is 
warfare ; we may consider it as a kind of sport, 
but in reality it is a hunting down of the most 
dangerous kind of wild animal—falsehood. A 
great many other things may give pleasure to 
our lives—all our healthy activities, upper or 
lower, must; but the lower ones are already 
fully exercised, and, if anything, require restraint ; 
so that French cooks and erotic poets ought 
rather to be exterminated as productive of evil 
than encouraged as creative of good. And moral 
satisfaction and love give us the best pleasures 
of all; but these are pleasures which are not due 
to any special class created on purpose for their 
production. Oh, I don’t say that any artist can 
give you the pleasure you have in knowing your- 
self to be acting rightly, or in sympathizing and 
receiving sympathy ; but the artist is the instru- 
ment, the machine constructed to produce the 
only pleasures which can come near these. Every 
one of us can destroy evil and create pleasure, in 
a sort of incidental, amateurish way, within our 
own immediate circle; but as the men of thought 
and of action are the professional destroyers of 
evil, so the artists are the professional creators 
of good—they work not for those immediately 
around them, but for the world at large. So 
your artist is your typical professional creator of 
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pleasure; he is fitted out, as other men are not, 
to do this work; he is made of infinitely finer 
stuff than other men, not as a whole man, but 
as an artist: he has much more delicate hearing, 
much keener sight, much defter fingers, much 
farther-reaching voice than other men; he is 
specially prepared to receive and transmit im- 
pressions which would be as wasted on other 
creatures as the image in the camera on unpre- 
pared, ordinary paper. Now, what I maintain is 
simply this, that, if, according to my definition, 
the object of destroying as much evil and creat- 
ing as much good can be attained only by the 
greatest activity rightly applied, it is evident that 
a man endowed to be an artist—that is to say, a 
creator of good for the whole world—is simply 
failing in his duty by becoming a practical work- 
er; that is to say, an amateur destroyer of evil. 
What shall we say of this artist? We shall say 
that in order to indulge in the moral luxury, the 
moral amusement, of removing an imperceptible 
amount of pain, he has defrauded the world of 
the immense and long-lasting pleasure placed in 
his charge to give; we shall say that, in order to 
feel himself a little virtuous, this man has simply 
acted like a cheat and a thief.” 

Baldwin had spoken rapidly and earnestly, 
with a sort of uniform or only gradually rising 
warmth, very different from the hesitating, fluct- 
uating sort of passion of his companion. There 
was a short silence; Cyril was still seated under 
the tall, straight cypress, whose fallen fruit, like 
carved balls of wood, strewed the sere grass, and 
whose compact, hairy trunk gave out a resinous 
scent, more precious and strange than that of the 
fir: he felt that he was momentarily crushed, but 
had a vague sense that there lurked somewhere 
reasons, and very potent ones, which prevented 


_ his friend being completely victorious ; and Bald- 


win was patiently waiting for him to muster his 
ideas into order before continuing the discussion. 
A slight breeze from the overclouded sea sent a 
shiver across the olives into the ravine below, 
turning their feathery tops into a silver ripple, 
as of a breaking wave; the last belated cicalas, 
invisible in the thick, plumy branches of the 
cypresses, sawed slowly and languidly in the lan- 
guid late afternoon; and from the farms hidden 
in the olive-yards of the slope came faint sounds 
of calling voices and barking dogs—just sound 
enough to make the stillness more complete. 
“ All that is very true,” said Cyril at last, “and 
yet—I don’t know how to express it—I feel that 
there is still remaining to me all my reason for 
doubt and dissatisfaction. You say that artistic 
work is morally justifiable to the artist, since he 
is giving pleasure to others. From this point of 
view you are perfectly right. But what I feel is, 
that the pleasure which the artist thus gives is 
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not morally valuable to those who enjoy it. Do 
you follow? I mean that the artist may be nobly 
and generously employed, and yet, by some fatal 
contradiction, the men and women who receive 
his gifts are merely selfishly gratified. He might 
not perhaps be better employed than in giving 
pleasure, but they might surely be better em- 
ployed than in merely receiving it; and thus the 
selfishness of the enjoyment of the gift seems to 
diminish the moral value of giving it. When an 
artist gives to other men an hour of mere enjoy- 
ment, I don’t know whether he ought to be quite 
proud or not.” 

Baldwin merely laughed. “It is droll to see 
what sort of hyper-moral scruples some people 
indulge in nowadays. So, your sense of the ne- 


cessity of doing good isso keen that you actually 


feel wretched at the notion of your neighbors be- 
ing simply happy, and. no more, for an hour. You 
are not sure whether, by thus taking them away 
for a moment from the struggle with evil, letting 
them breathe and rest in the middle of the bat- 
tle, you may not be making them sin and be sin- 
ning yourself! Why, my dear Cyril, if you con- 
demn humanity to uninterrupted struggle with 
evil, you create evil instead of destroying it; if 
mankind could be persuaded to give up all of 
what you would call useless and selfish pleasure, 
it would very soon become so utterly worn out 
and disheartened as to be quite powerless to re- 
sist evil. If this is the system on which poets 
would reform the world, it is very fortunate that 
they don’t think of it till they are flying to heav- 
epi? 

“T can’t make it out. You seem to be in the 
right, Baldwin, and yet I still seem to be justified 
in sticking to my ideas,” said Cyril. “Do you 

ee,” he went on, “you have always preached to 
me that the highest aim of the artist is the per- 
fection of his own work; you have always told 
me that art can not be as much as it should if 
any extra-artistic purpose be given to it. And 
while listening to you I have felt persuaded that 
all this was perfectly true. But then, an hour 
later, I have met the same idea—the eternal 
phrase of art for art’s own sake—in the mouths 
and the books of men I completely despised ; 
men who seemed to lose sight of all the earnest- 
ness and duty of life, who had even what seemed 
to me very base ideas about art itself, and at all 
events debased it by associating it with effemi- 
nate, selfish, sensual mysticism. So that the idea 
of art for art’s own sake! has come to have a-dis- 
gusting meaning to me.’ 

Baldwin had risen from the grass, and ures 
the horse from the trunk of the cypress. 

“ There is a storm gathering,” he said, point- 
ing to the gray masses of cloud, half-dissolved, 
which were gathering everywhere ; “if we can get 


to one of the villages on the coast without being 
half-drowned while crossing the swamps, we 
shall be lucky. Get in, and we can discuss art 
for art’s own sake, and anything else you please 
on the way.” 

In a minute the gig was rattling down the 
hill, among the great blasted gray olives, and the 
vines with reddening foliage, and the farmhouse; 
with their fig and orange-trees, their great tawny 
pumpkins lying in heaps on the threshing-floor, 
and their autumn tapestry of strung-togethe: 
maize hanging massy and golden from the eave: 
to the ground. 

Baldwin resumed the subject where they hae 
left it: “My own experience is, that the men whe 
go in for art for art’s own sake do so mainly front 
a morbid shrinking from all the practical and 
moral objects which other folks are apt to set uy 
as the aim of art; in reality, they do not want 
art, nor the legitimate pleasures of art; they 
want the sterile pleasure of perceiving mere in. 
genuity and dexterity of handling; they hankei 
vaguely after imaginary sensuous stimulation 
spiced with all manner of mystical rubbish, afte: 
some ineffable half-nauseous pleasure in strang 
mixtures of beauty and nastiness; they enjoy 
above all things, dabbling and dipping alternately 
in virtue and vice, as in the steam and iced wate! 
of a Turkish bath. . . . In short, these creature: 
want art not for its own sake, but for the sake o! 
excitement which the respectabilities of society de 
not permit their obtaining, except in imaginative 
form. As to art, real art, they treat it much worsé 
than the most determined utilitarian; the utilita- 
rians turn art into a drudge; these esthetic folk 
make her into a pander and a prostitute. My 
reason for restricting art to artistic aims is sim- 
ply my principle that, if things are to be fully 
useful, they must be restricted to their real use, 
according to the idea of Goethe’s Duke of Fer- 
rara : . 


‘‘ Nicht alles dienet uns auf gleicher Weise : 
Wer viel gebrauchen will, gebrauche jedes 
Nach seiner Art: so ist er wohl bedient.” 


I want art in general not to meddle with the oh 
of any of our other energies, for the same reasor 
that I want each art in particular not to meddle 
with the work of any other art. Sculpture can not 
do the same as painting, nor painting the same as 
music, nor music the same as poetry; and, by at- 
tempting anything beyond its legitimate sphere, 
each sacrifices what it, and no other, can do. So, 
also, art in general has a definite function in oul 
lives; and, if it attempts to perform the work o! 
philosophy, or practical benevolence, or science, 
or moralizing, or anything not itself, it will merely 
fail in that, and neglect what it could do.” 

“Oh, yes,” continued Baldwin, after a minute. 
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s they passed into the twilight of a wood of 
ld olives, gray, silvery, mysterious, rising tier 
bove tier on either side of the road, a faint flick- 
r of yellow light between their feathery branches 
—oh, yes, I don’t doubt that, were I a writer, 
nd were I to expound my life-and-art philosophy 
» the world, the world would tax me with great 
arrowness! Things are-always too narrow for 
eople when they are kept in their place—kept 
rithin duty and reason. Of course, there is an 
finite grandeur in chaos—in a general wander- 
ig among the unknown, in a universal straining 
nd hankering after the impossible: it is grand to 
ee the arts writhing and shivering to atoms, like 
aged vipers, in their impotence to do what they 
vant. Only it would be simpler to let those do 
: who can, and my system is the only one which 
an work. Despair is fine, and nirvana is fine, 
ut successful and useful activity is a good deal 
ner. Wherefore I shall always say, ‘Each in 
is place and to his work’; and you, therefore, 
vy dear Cyril, to yours, which is poetry.” 

_ “TJ think your philosophy is quite right, Bald- 
7in, only somehow I can’t get it to suit my moral 
ondition,” answered Cyril. “1 do feel quite per- 
uaded that sculptors must not try to be painters, 
or musicians try to be poets, nor any of them 
ry to be anything beyond what they are. It is 
Il quite rational, and right, and moral, but still I 
m not satisfied about poetry. You seea poet is 
ot quite in the same case as any other sort of 
rtist. The musician, inasmuch as musician, 
nows only of notes, has power only over sounds ; 
nd the painter similarly as to form and colors ; 
either be something more, it is inasmuch as 
€ is mere man, not an artist. But a poet, inas- 
iuch as he is a poet, knows, sees, feels a great 
aany things which have a practical and moral 
jeaning—just because he is a poet, he knows 
ere is something beyond poetry ; he knows that 
iere are in the world such things as justice and 
yjustice, good and evil, purity and foulness— 
e knows all this, which the mere musician, the 
jere painter, does not—and, knowing it, perceiv- 
ig, feeling, understanding it, with more intensity 
jan other men, is he to sweep it all out of his 
ght? is he to say to justice and injustice, good 
ad evil, purity and foulness, “I know you, but 
ly work lies not with you?’ Is he to do this? 
) Baldwin, if he be a man, and an honest one, he 
rely can not—he can not set aside these ideas 
ad devote himself to his art for its own sake.” 

_ Baldwin listened attentively to the passionate 
-ords of his companion, and, twitching at a sprig 
< olive asa branch swept across their heads in 
ieir rapid movement through the wood, he an- 
ered quietly : 

_ “He will not set aside the ideas of justice 
ad injustice, of good and evil, of purity and 





impurity, Cyril. He will make use of them even 
as the musician uses his sounds, or the painter 
uses his colors, Such ideas are at least one half 
of the poet’s material, of the stuff cut of which 
he creates—the half which belongs exclusively 
to him, which he does not share with any other 
artist; the half which gives poetry a character 
in many respects different from that of painting 
or music. I have always laughed at the Rus- 
kinian idea of morality or immorality in archi- 
tecture, or painting, or music, and said that their 
morality and immorality were beauty and ugli- 
ness. I have done so because moral ideas don’t 
enter into the arts of line, or color, or sound, but 
only into the subjects to which their visible and 
audible works are (usually arbitrarily) attached. 
But with poetry the case is different ; and, if the 
poet has got a keener perception (or ought to 
have) of right and wrong than other men, it is 
because a sense of moral right and wrong is re- 
quired in his art, as a sense of color is required 
in painting. I have said ‘art for art’s own sake,’ 
but I should have been more precise in saying 
‘art for beauty’s sake.’ Now, in poetry, one half 
of beauty and ugliness is purely ethical, and, if 
the poet who deals with this half, the half which 
comprises human emotion and ‘action, has no 
sense of right and wrong, he will fail as signally 
as some very dexterous draughtsman who should 
have no sense of physical beauty and ugliness, 
and spend his time making wonderful drawings 
of all manner of diseased growths. Of course, 
you may be a poet who does zof deal with the 
human element, who writes only about trees and 
rivers, and in this case your notions of right and 
wrong are as unnecessary to you as an artist as 
they would be to a landscape-painter. You use 
them in your life, but not in your art. But, as 
soon as a poet deals with human beings and their 
feelings and doings, he must have a correct sense 
of. what in such feelings and doings is right and 
what is wrong. And, if he have not this sense, 
he will not be in the same case as the painter or 
musician who is deficient in the sense of pictorial 
or musical right and wrong. The wise folk who 
have examined into our visual and acoustic nerves 
seem to think, what to me seems extremely prob- 
able, that. the impression of zesthetic repulsion 
which we get from badly combined lines or col- 
ors or sounds is a sort of admonition that such 
combinations are more or less destructive to our 
nerves of sight or of hearing; so, similarly, the 
quite abstract aversion which we feel to an im- 
moral effect: in literature seems to me to be the 
admonition (while we are still Platonically view- 
ing the matter, and have not yet come personally 
into contact with it) that our moral sense—what 
I may call our nerves of right and wrong—is be- 
ing disintegrated by this purely intellectual con- 
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tact with evil. And, moreover, our nerves of 
right and wrong are somehow much less well 
protected than our visual or acoustic nerves: 
they seem to be more on the surface of our nat- 
ure, and they are much more easily injured : it 
takes a good deal of bad painting and bad music 
to deprave a man’s eye or ear, and more than we 
can well conceive to make him blind or deaf; but 
it takes less than we think of base literature to 
injure a man’s moral perception, to make him 
see and hear moral things completely wrong. 
You see, the good, simple, physical senses look 
after themselves—are in a way isolated ; but the 
moral sense is a very complex matter, and inter- 
fered with in every possible manner by the rea- 
son, the imagination, the bodily senses—so that 
injuring it through any of these is extremely easy. 
And the people whom bad painting or bad music 
had made half-blind or half-deaf would be less 
dangerous to themselves and to others than those 
who had been made half-immoral by poetry.” 

“But at that rate,” said Cyril, “we should 
never be permitted to write except about moral 
action, if the morally right is the same for the 
poet as the pictorially right for the painter. Bald- 
win, I think, I fear that all these are mere ex- 
temporized arguments for the purpose of making 
me satisfied with poetry, which I never shall be 
again, I feel persuaded.” 

“ Not at all,” answered Baldwin. “I mean 
that the moral right or wrong of poetry is not 
exactly what you mean. If we were bound never 
to write except about good people, there would 
be an end to half the literature of the world.” 

“That is exactly what I saw, and what 
showed me the hollowness of your theory, Bald- 
win.” 

“Because you mistook my theory. There 
could be no human action or interest if literature 
were to avoid all representation of evil: no more 
tragedy, at any rate, and no more novels. But, 
you must remember that the impression given 
bya play or a poem is not the same as that given 
by a picture or statue. The picture or statue is 
all we see; if it be ugly, the impression is ugly. 
But in a work of literature we see not only the 
actors and their actions, but the manner in which 
they are regarded by the author; and in this 
manner of regarding them lies the morality or 
immorality. You may have as many villains as 
you please, and the impression may still be 
moral; and you may have as many saints as you 
please, and the impression may still be immoral.” 

The road had suddenly emerged out of the 
olive-woods covering the lowest hill-ranges, and 
in a few minutes they were driving through a 
perfect desert. The road, a narrow white ribbon, 
stretched across a great flat tract of country: 
field after field of Indian-corn, stripped of its 
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leaves and looking like regiments of spindle: 
and of yellowish-green grass, half under water 
on either side a ditch full of water-lilies, widen 
ing into sedge-fringed canals, in which the ha 
of coarse, long grass was stacked in boats fo 
sheer want of dry soil, or expanding into shalloy 
patches of water scarcely covering the grass an 
reflecting, against the green of the meadow be 
low, the boldly-peaked marble mountains of Car 
rara, bare, intensely ribbed, veined, and the blu 
sky and rainy black clouds. Green, brown field: 
tufts of reed, hill and sky reflected in the inun 
dated grass—nothing more, not a house, or shed 
or tree for miles around—in front only the storm 
horizon where it touched the sea. 

“This is beautiful,” cried Cyril; “I shoul 
like to come and live here. It is much lovelie 
and more peaceful than all the woods and valley 
in creation.” 

Baldwin laughed. “It might be a good be 
ginning for final nirvana,” he said; “these ar 
the sea-swamps, the fadule, where the seren 
Republic of Lucca sent its political offenders 
You were locked up in a tower, the door bricke: 
up, with food enough to last till your keeper cam 
back once a fortnight ; the malaria did the rest. 

“Tt is like some of our modern literature,” an 
swered Cyril, with a shudder ; ‘“‘ Maremma poetr 
—we have that sort of thing, too.” 

“ By-the-way,” went on Baldwin, “I don’ 
think we quite came to the end of our discussio! 
about what a poet ought to do with his mora 
instincts, if he has any.” 

“T know,” answered Cyril, “and I hav 
meanwhile returned to my previous conclusion 
that, now that all great singable strifes are at a1 
end, poetry can not satisfy the moral cravings 6 
a man.” 

“You think so?” asked Baldwin, lookin; 
rather contemptuously at his companion—“ yot 
think so? Well, therein lies your mistake. 
think, on the contrary, that poetry requires mor 
moral sense and energy than most men can 0 
will give to it. Do you know what a poet has t 
deal with, at least a poet who does not confin 
himself to mere description of inanimate things 
He has to deal with the passions and actions 0 
mankind—that is to say, with a hundred prob 
lems of right and wrong. Of course, men wh: 
have deliberately made up their mind on an’ 
question of right or wrong are not shaken bi 
anything in a book; nay, they probably scarcel 
remark it. But, if you remember that in the in 
ner life of every man there must be moments 
doubt and hesitation, there must be problem 
vaguely knocking about, you will understand the 
for every man there is the danger that in such 
moment of doubt his eyes may fall upon a ser] 
tence in a book—a sentence to other men trivii 
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'-which will settle that doubt for ever, rightly or 
yrongly. There are few of us so strong that 
‘he moment does not come when we would ask, 
Ls a good Catholic does of a confessor, what is 
ight and what is wrong, and take the answer, 
yvhich is one of the two that have been struggling 
vithin himself, as definitive; and to us, who do 
‘ot go to confession, a book, any book casually 
‘aken up, may be this terribly powerful spiritual 
lirector. People used to exaggerate the influence 
‘f books, because they imagined that they could 
Iter already-settled opinions ; nowadays I delib- 
‘rately think that they underrate this influence, 
yecause they forget how it may settle fluctuating 
pinion. The power of literature is in this way 
very great.” 
“Tt has been, formerly—y es, I grant it,” an- 
»wered Cyril; “but it is no longer what it was; 
‘a our cut-and-dry days it is necessarily smaller.” 
“On the contrary, much greater now than 
yerhaps almost at any other time. These aré not 
sut-and-dry days, Cyril, but the very reverse; 
‘ou must not let yourself be deceived by a cer- 
ain superficial regularity, by railway journeys and 
ewspapers, and a general civilization of hand- 
yooks and classes.,.In reality there is more room 
or indirect moral perversion or enervation in our 
lays than there has been for a good while; for 
he upsetting of ideas, the infiltration of effete or 
‘oreign modes of thought and feeling, is much 
‘reater in this quiet nineteenth century than it 
vas, for instance, in the Renaissance or the 
sighteenth centu With alftheir skepticism, 
‘he people of hose: days had a great fund of tra- 
tition about everything } , they were floating about 
. good deal, I admit,’ “but they were fully per- 
uaded of the existence of certain very solid moral 
ocks, to which they might always tie their boat 
‘vhen it grew over-rough ;frocks of religion or 
leistic mysticism, or of social convenances, which 
ve have now discovered to be by no means gran- 
te, but some sort of sea deposit, of hardened 
and, whose formation we understand and no 
“onger rely upon. ‘The most arrant skeptics of 
rhe past had always one great safety, that they 
vere in a groove; they saw, understood, sympa- 
chized with only their own civilization*y What 
hey thought right they had never seen questioned 
—they never imagined that any one could regard” 
s wrong; hence the most liberal thinkers of for- 
ner days always strike us, with their blindness 
0 all but their own civilization, as such Philis- 
ines. Things have changed since then; they 
“egan to change already, as soon as men began 
10 look at other civilizations ; and the suggestive 
urst-fruit of this early ethnographic eclecticism 
‘nay be seen in Diderot’s very beastly books: he 
found that South-Sea Islanders had not, on the 
fubject of incest, the same views as Christian 














folk; whereupon it struck him that those views 
might be due to prejudice. It was not the de- 
velopment of the natural sciences, but rather of 
the historic and ethnographic, which upset peo- 
ple’s ideas; it was the discovery of how our in- 
stitutions, moral and social (hitherto regarded as 
come straight from heaven), had formed them- 
selves, and how they were subject to variation. 
Speaking of poets, look at a pure man, I believe 
a very pure man, Shelley, if you want to under- 
stand the necessity of poets having a greater 
solidity of moral judgment than the mere Joneses 
and Browns who stick to their shop, and are not 
troubled with theories. Add to the influence of 
scientific doubt, of the doubt created by books on 
the origin of ideas and institutions (showing of 
what moonshine they are often made), the utterly 
confusing effect of our modern literary eclecti- 
cism, our comprehension and sympathy with so 
many and hostile states of civilization, our jum- 
bling together of antique and medieval, of bar- 
barous and overripe and effete civilizations, our 
intellectual and moral absorption of incompatible 
past stages of thought and feeling, with the fol- 
lies and vices inherent in each—sum up all this, 
and you will see that, with our science and our 
culture, our self-swamping with other folks’ ideas, 
we are infinitely less morally steady than the good 
skeptics of the days of Voltaire, who always be- 
lieved in the supremacy of their own century, 
their own country, their own institutions, their 
own conventionalities; who were in danger only 
from their own follies and uncertainties, while we 
are in danger from the follies and uncertainties 
of every past century from which we have inher- 
ited. And you will see, if you look, that that 
skeptical eighteenth century, which was very 
much more credulous and conservative than ours, 
was very little divided and upset in its ideas; 
certain things were universally admitted, and cer- 
tain others universally rejected ; in that day there 
was always the master of the ceremonies—Propri- 
ety. He knew exactly what could be permitted: 
in the dining-room, drunkards yelling filthy jests ; 
in the drawing-room, polite gentlemen stalking 
or tripping through their minuets. It is different 
nowadays.” 

Cyril nodded. “I understand what you mean,” 
he said, “ but I don’t see the application yet.” 

“Well,” answered Baldwin, “I will show you 
one instance of the application. Have you ever 
thought over the question of—how shall I call it ? 
—the ethics of the indecent ?” 

Cyril stared. ‘No; it never struck me that 
there were any. I don’t write indecent things, 
it doesn’t amuse me, I feel not the smallest de- 
sire to do so; if anything, I feel rather sick at 
such things; that is all.” 

“ That is all for you, but not all for other peo- 
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ple. 
subjects ; well, other people not only feel attract- 


ed, but imagine it is their duty even if they are 
not.” 

“They are pigs; I have nothing to do with 
them.’”’ And Cyril looked as if he had settled 
the matter. 

“But they are not pigs—at least, not all of 
them; or they are not entirely pigs, by any 
means,’ insisted Baldwin. ‘You are not going 
to tell me that a man like Walt Whitman is a 
mere pig. Still, there are things of his which to 
you are simply piggish. Either Whitman is a 
beast or you are a prude.” 

“That depends upon difference of nature,” 
said Cyril, quickly, vaguely desirous of putting 
an end to a discussion which brought forward an 
anomaly. 

“That is merely repeating what I said,” re- 
plied Baldwin. “ But in reality I think it is xo¢ 
a difference of nature. I think it depends ona 
difference of reasoned opinion—in short, upon a 
sophistication of ideas on the part of Whitman. 
I think it depends, in him and the really pure 
men who uphold his abominations, upon a sim- 
ple logical misconception; a confusion of the 
fact that certain phenomena have been inevi- 
table with the supposition that those same cer- 
tain phenomena are therefore desirable—a confu- 
sion between what has been, and could not help 
being, and what may be and ought to be. It is 
the attempt to solve a moral problem by an his- 
torical test.” 

“T don’t understand in the least, Baldwin.” 

“Why, thus: our modern familiarity with the 
intellectual work of all times and races has made 
people perceive that in past days indecency was 
always part and parcel of literature, and that to 
try to weed it out is to completely alter the char- 
acter of at least a good half of the literature of 
the past. Hence, some “of us moderns, shaken 
as we are in all our conventional ideas, have ar- 
gued that this so-called indecency is a legitimate 
portion of all literature, and that the sooner it is 
reintroduced into that of the present the better, 
if our literature is to be really vital and honest. 
Now, these people do not perceive that the liter- 
ature of the past contained indecencies, merely 
because, being infinitely less self-conscious, less 
responsible than now, the literature of the past 
contained fragments of every portion of the civ- 
ilization which produced it. For, besides what I 
might call absolute indecency, in the sense of 
pruriency, the literature of the past is full of filth, 
pure and simple, like some Eastern town; a sure 
proof this, that, if certain subjects which we 
taboo were not tabooed then, it was not from 
any conscious notion of their legitimacy, but from 
a general habit of making literature, like the 


You don’t feel attracted to write on some 


street of some Oriental or medizval town, the 
scene of every sort of human action, important 
or trifling, noble or vile; regarding it as the place 
for which the finest works were painted or carved, 
and into which all the slops were emptied. Hence, 
in our wanderings through the literature of the 
past, our feet are for ever stumbling into pools of 
filth, while our eyes are seeking for the splendid 
traceries, the gorgeous colors above; our stom- 
achs are turned by stenches even while we are 
peeping in at some wonderful rose-garden or 
fruit-orchard. I-think you might almost count 
on your fingers the books, up to the year 1660, 
in which you are sure of encountering no beastli- 
ness—choice gardens or bowers of the soul, ot 
sacred chapels, kept carefully tidy and pure—viz,, 
Milton, Spenser, the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ Petrarch, Tas- 
so—things, you see, mainly sacred or spiritualistic 
—sort of churches where only devotion of some 
sort goes on; but, if we go out to where there is 
real life, life complete and thoughtless—Shake- 
speare, Rabelais, Moliére, Ariosto, Cervantes, 
Aristophanes, Horace—the evil odors meet us 
again at every step. Well, nowadays, this has 
all been misunderstood. People have imagined 
that an inevitable nuisance of the past ought alse 
to be a deliberately chosen nuisance of the pres- 
ent: a line of argument which appears to me te 
be similar to that of a man who, because the 
people of Lisbon used, in the days of my grand- 
father, to practice a very primitive system of sew- 
erage, should recommend that the inhabitants of 
modern London should habitually empty theit 
slops on to the heads of passers-by. I am crude? 
Well, it is by calling nasty things by beautiful 
names that we are able to endure their existencé, 
I think that people who should attempt such 
literary revivals ought to be fined, as the more 
practical revivers of old traditions certainly would 
bers 

Cyril paused a moment. “I think that this 
sort of offenders, like Whitman, are not evil-daa 
but merely snobs—they offend not good morals 
but good taste.” 

“That’s just such an artistic and well-bred 
distinction as I should expect from you,” an- 
swered Baldwin, rather contemptuously.: ¥ 
wonder what the words ‘good taste’ signify te 
your mind? Everything and nothing. They are 
offenders against good taste, you say. Well, let 
us see how. If I hang a bright-green curtail 
close to a bright-blue wall-paper, you will say it 
is bad taste; if I set Gray’s ‘Elegy’ to one of 
Strauss’s waltzes, that is bad taste also; and if ' 
display all my grand furniture and plate (suppos- 
ing I had it) to my poor neighbor, whose chintz 
chair is all torn, and who breakfasts out of acu 
without a handle, that also is bad taste. Eac 
for a good reason, and a different one; in eac 
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se I am inflicting an injury, too slight and 
advertent to be sin, against something—the 
‘een curtain and blue paper combination pains 
ur eye; the Gray’s ‘Elegy’ and Strauss’s waltz 
mbination annoys your common-sense; the 
‘ntrast beween my riches and your poverty in- 
>ts a wound on your feelings: you see that all 
4s against taste are merely a hurting of some- 
ing in somebody. So that, if writing indecent 
_ems is an offense against good taste, it means 
at it also inflicts some such injury. That in- 
ty is simply, as the world has vaguely felt all 
mg, an injury to your neighbor’s morals,” 

. “But,” put in Cyril, “such a man as Whit- 
an has no immoral intention, nor is he immoral 
the sense that Ariosto and Byron are some- 
‘aes immoral. The man isnot a libertine, but a 
alist. He wishes people to live clean lives ; all 
- says is, that everything which is legitimate, 
i0cent, necessary in life is also legitimate and 
ocent in literature. And although I should 
ther select other subjects to write about, and 
ould rather he did so likewise, I can not deny 
at there is logic in saying that there can be no 
rm in speaking of that which there is no harm 
doing.’ 

“Yes,” said Baldwin, “that is just the argu- 
ent of such men. And the answer is simply, that 
‘ere are things that are intended to be done and 
‘¢ to be spoken about. What you call logic 
no logic at all, but a mere appeal to ignorance. 
so happens that the case is exactly reversed— 
ut there are a great many things which there is 
t the smallest immorality in speaking about, 
d which it would be the most glaring immo- 
ity todo. No one shrinks from talking about 
irder or treachery; nay, even in the very do- 
iin of sexual relations, there need not be the 
tallest immorality, nothing at all perverting, in 
play which like the whole Orestes trilogy, or 
thello,’ or ‘ Faust,’ turns upon adultery or se- 
‘ction; no one also has the slightest instinct 
immorality in talking about the most fearful 
\olesale massacres. Yet the world at large, 
*r since it has had any ideas of good and evil, 
s had an instinct of immorality in talking of 
tt without which not one of us would exist, 
\1t which society sanctions and the Church 
.sses. And this exactly because this is as nat- 
| as murder—of which we speak freely—is the 
atrary. For, exactly because certain instincts 
|: SO essential and indispensable, Nature has 
de them so powerful and excitable; there is 
fear of their being too dormant, but there is 
r of their being too active, and the conse- 
ences of their excess are so hideously danger- 
5 to Nature itself, so destructive of all the higher 
Ners, of all the institutions of humanity; the 
‘T-activity of the impulses to which we owe our 
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‘birth is so ruinous of all that for which we are 


born, social, domestic, and intellectual good, nay, 
to physical existence itself, that Nature even has 
found it necessary to restrain them by a counter- 
instinct—purity, chastity—such as has not been 
given us to counteract the other physical in- 
stincts, as that of eating, which can at most 
injure an individual glutton, but not affect the 
general social order. Hence, the slightest artifi- 
cial stimulus is a danger to mankind, and the 
giving thereof a crime; for the experience of all 
times tells us what modern psychology is begin- 
ning to explain—viz., the strange connection be- 
tween the imagination and the senses, the hitherto 
mysterious power of awakening physical desires, 
of almost reproducing sensation, possessed by 
the mind, even as the mention of dainty food is 
said to make the mouth water, and the descrip- 
tion of a surgical operation to make the nerves 
wince. So that the old intuition, now called con- 
ventionalism, which connects indecency with im- 
morality, is entirely justified. Crime may be 
spoken of just because it is crime, and our nat- 
ure recoils therefrom ; indeed, I think that now-_ 
adays, when our destructive instinct (except in 
small boys and professors of physiology) is be- 
coming effete, there has ceased to be any very 
demoralizing influence in talking even of horrors. 
But the immorality of indecency is quite unlike 
the immorality of—how shall I distinguish p—of 
ordinary immorality. In the case of the latter 
the mischief lies in the sophistication of the rea- 
son or the perversion of the sympathies; as, for 
instance, in Machiavel’s ‘Prince,’ or any of a 
hundred French novels. In the former case, that 
of indecency, the immorality lies in the risk of 
inducing a mood which may lead to excess—that 
is, to evil. And, as a rule, I think this inducing 
of a mood is the commonest source of moral 
danger, whether the mood be a sensual or a de- 
structive one.” 

“T don’t see how you make that out ; although 
I now understand what at first seemed to me 
mere inexplicable instincts—founded on nothing.” 

“Some things are inexplicable, perhaps, but 
be sure instincts are not founded on nothing. 
Misconceptions are mere false conceptions; but 
a good half of what people call social convention 
is based upon a perfectly correct conception, only 
mankind has forgotten what that conception was. 
Well, I should place the various sorts of demor- 
alization of which literature is capable in this or- 
der: No. 1, and least dangerous, sophistication 
of judgment; No. 2, and more dangerous, per- 
version of sympathy; No. 3, and most danger- 
ous, inducement of questionable frame of mind. 
And I place them thus because it seems to me 
that this is the order of facility, and consequently 
universality; I mean that fewest people can be 
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found who depend sufficiently on their deliberate: 


ideas, and most effort is required to sophisticate 
them; whereas least effort is required, and most 
effect produced, in the matter of inducing a 
mood; the perversion of sympathy is half-way. 
Of course, if we could imagine (as once or twice 
has actually been the case) that the moral ideas 
of a whole people were sophisticated, that would 
be the worst, because the least remediable; but, 
in the first place, people act but little from ideas, 
or few persons do, and it is difficult to alter peo- 
ple’s ideas; and, in the second place, the sophis- 
tication of conscience of single individuals is 
kept in check by the steadfastness of the mass of 
mankind, and, consequently, as in such men as 
Diderot, reduced to mere talk, without corre- 
sponding action. But a mood is easily induced 
without the reason even perceiving it, and the 
more necessary the mood is to Nature, the more 
easily it will be aroused—the more natural an 
evil, the less danger of it; the more an evil is 
the mere excess of the necessary, the more dan- 
ger there is of it.” 

_ “It is curious how you marshal ideas into 
their right places,” said Cyril. ‘There remains 
one thing to be said about the ethics of impropri- 
ety. The people who goin for writing upon sub- 


jects which thirty years ago would have distinctly | 


been fdérbidden do not all of them write as Whit- 
man does: they are not all what I should call 
openly beastly. They do their best, on the con- 
trary, to spiritualize the merely animal.” 

“That is just the most mischievous thing 
they could possibly do,” interrupted Baldwin. “I 
know the sort of poets you mean. They are the 
folk who say that things are pure or impure, holy 
or foul, according as we view them. They are 
not the brutal, straightforward, naturalistic 
school; they are the mystico-sensual. Of the 
two, they are infinitely the worse. For the 
straightforward, naturalistic pigs generally turn 
your stomach before they have had a chance of 
doing you any harm; but these persuade them- 
selves and you that, while you are just gloating 
over sensual images, you are improving your soul. 
They call brute desire passion, and love lust, and 
prostitution marriage, and the body the soul. 
Oh! I know them; they are the worst pests we 
have in literature.” 

“But I don’t think they are intentionally im- 
moral, Baldwin.” 

“Do you think any writer ever was inten- 
tionally immoral, Cyril?” 

“Well, I mean that these men really intend 
doing good. They think that if only some sub- 
jects be treated seriously, without any sniggering 
or grimacing, there ceases to be any harm in 
them. They say that they wish to rescue from 
the mire, where prudery has thrown it, that 


which is clean in itself: they wish to show th: 
the whole of Nature is holy; they wish to puri 
by sanctifying.” 

Baldwin listened with a smile of contemp 
“Of course such words seem very fine,” he saic 
“but a thing is either holy or is not holy ; all ti 
incense of poetry and all the hocus-pocus wor 
of mysticism can not alter its nature by a tittl 
And woe betide us if we once think that ar 
such ceremony of sanctification can take plac« 
woe betide us if we disguise the foul as the inn: 
cent, or the merely indifferent as the holy! The: 
is in Nature a great deal which is foul: in thi 
which men are pleased to call unnatural, becau: 
Nature herself chastises it after having produce 
it; there is in Nature an infinite amount 
abominable necessity and abominable possibilit 
which we have reason and conscience to sepé 
rate from that which within Nature itself is inn 
cent or holy. Mind, I say innocent ov holy; f 
innocence and holiness are very different thing 
All our appetites, within due limits, are innocen 
but they are not, therefore, holy; and that is ju 
what mystico-sensual poetry fails to perceiv 
and in giving innocence the rank of holiness 
makes it sinful. Do you know what is the real 
holy? It is that of which the world possesses t¢ 
little, and can never possess too much: it is ju: 
tice, charity, heroism, self-command, truthfulnes 
lovingness, beauty, genius—these things are hol 
Place them, if you will, on a poetic altar, that 2 
men may see them, and know them, and lo 
them, and seek after them life-long without eve 
wearying. But do not enshrine in poetic spler 
dors the merely innocent; that which bestow 
no merit on its possessor, that which we shal 
with every scoundrel and every animal, thi 
which is so universal that it must for ever [ 
kept in check, and which, unless thus checked 
that in ourselves which is truly holy, will degrac 
us lower than beasts. For in so doing—in tht 
attempting to glorify that in which there is nott 
ing glorious—you make men think that self-ir 
dulgence is sanctity ; you let them consume the 
lives in mere acquiescence with their lusts an 
laziness, while all around is raging the great bat 
tle between good and evil. Worst of all, in gi 
ing them this worship of a mystic Ashtaroth ¢ 
Belial, you hide from them the knowledge of th 
true God, of the really and exclusively holy, ¢ 
good, truth, beauty, to know and receive whic 
into our soul we must struggle life-long with th 
world and with ourselves—yes, struggle for th 
sake of the really holy with that mere innocenc 
which is for ever threatening to become guilt.” 

Baldwin paused ; then resumed after a m¢ 
ment: “I believe that mankind as it exists, wit 
whatever noble qualities it possesses, has bee 
gradually evolved out of a very inferior sai | 
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‘unkind or brutekind, and will, I hope, be evolved 
0 a very superior sort of mankind. And I be- 
ve, as science teaches us, that this has been so 
\ effected, and will be further effected hencefor- 
urd, by an increased activity of those nobler por- 
‘ns of us which have been developed as it were 
' their own activity; I believe, in short, that we 
‘n improve only by becoming more and more 
‘ferent from the original brutes that we were. 
Jhave said this to explain to you my feelings 
‘ward a young poet of my acquaintance, who is 
‘ry sincerely smitten with the desire to improve 
ankind, and has deliberately determined to de- 
'te a very fine talent to the glorification of what 
- calls pure passion, pure in the sense that it 
n be studied in its greatest purity from the 
‘ute creation.” 

| Cyril made a grimace of disgust. 

' “No, indeed,” continued Baldwin, “ that poet 
‘not one of the zsthetic-sensual lot you seem to 
‘ink. He is pure, conscientious, philanthropic ; 
ithe is eminently unreasoning. He is painfully 
pressed by the want of seriousness and holi- 
ss with which mankind regards marriage, and 
‘3 ambition is to set mankind right on this sub- 
‘ot, even as another poet-philanthropist tried to 
‘prove family relations in his ‘Laon and Cyth- 
». Now, if you were required to use your 
‘etical talents in order to raise the general view 
' marriage, in order to show the sanctity of the 
ve of a man and a woman, how would you pro- 
ear” 

| “T have often thought about that,” answered 
mil; “but it has been done over and over 
‘ain, and I think with most deliberate solem- 
“y and beauty by Schiller and Goethe in the 
‘ong of the Bell’ and in ‘Hermann and Doro- 
‘ea. Well, I think that poetry can do good 
ork in this line only if the poet see where the 
‘al holiness of such love lies ; in the love not of 
2 male and the female, but of the man and the 
)man. For there is nowhere, I think, greater 
om for moral beauty and dignity than in the 
‘oosing by a man of the one creature from 
10m only death can separate him; of the one 
-end, not of a phase of his life, but of his whole 
2; of the one soul which will grow and mature 
ways by the side of his, and, having blossomed 
d borne fruit of good, will gently fade and 
‘00p together with his. But this is not the 
ost holy part of the choice, for he is choosing 
so the mother of his children, the woman who 
to give half their nature, half their training, to 
nat children must mean to every honest man 
the one chance he possesses of living as he 
yuld have wished to live, of being what he 
‘ould wish to have been; his one chance of 
deeming his errors, of fulfilling his hopes, of 
alizing in a measure his own ideals. And to 
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me such a choice and love in the sense of such a 
choice become not merely coldly deliberate, but 
passionately instinctive, are holy with the holi- 
ness that, as you say, is the only real one; holy 
in all it implies of recognized beauty and good- 
ness, of trust and hope, of all the excellence of 
which it is at least the supposed forerunner; and 
its holiness is that upon which all other holiness, 
all the truthfulness and justice, and beauty and 
goodness of mankind, depend. This is how I 
view the sanctity of the love between man and 
woman ; how all the greatest poets, from Homer 
to Schiller, and from Schiller to Mrs. Browning, 
have viewed it; and it is the only possible view 
that I can conceive.” 

Baldwin nodded. “That is how I also see 
the question. But my young poet is not satisfied 
with this—he wishes to make men believe in the 
holiness of that which is no more holy, and far 
oftener tends to be unholy, than eating or drink- 
ing; and, in order to make mankind adore, he 
lavishes all his artistic powers on the construc- 
tion of an zsthetical temple wherein to enshrine, 
on the preparation of poetic incense with which 
to surround, this species of holiness, carefully 
separated from any extraneous holiness, such as 
family affection, intellectual appreciation, moral 

sympathy; left in its complete, unmixed simplici- 
ty of brute appetite and physical longiiig and 
physical rapture; and the temple which he con- 
structs out of all that is beautiful in the world is 
a harlot’s chamber; and the incense which he 
cunningly distills out of all the sights and sounds 
of Nature are filthy narcotics, which leave the 
moral eyes dim, and the moral nerves tremulous, 
and the moral muscle unstrung. In his desire 
to moralize he demoralizes ; in his desire to sanc- 
tify one item of life, he casts aside, he overlooks, 
forgets, all that which in life is already possessed 
of holiness. Thus my young poet, in wishing to 
improve mankind, to raise it, undoes, for the time 
being, that weary work of the hundreds of centu- 
ries which have slowly changed lust into love, the 
male and female into a man and a woman, the 
life of the body into the life of the soul; poetry, 
one of the highest human products, has, as it 
were, undone the work of evolution; poetry, 
which is essentially a thing of the self-conscient 
intellect, has taken us back to the time when 
creatures with two legs and no tail could not 
speak, but only whine, and yell, and sob—a mode 
of converse, by-the-way, more than sufficient for 
the intercourse of what he is pleased to call the 
typical Bride and Bridegroom.” 

They had got out of the strange expanse of 
brown and green swamp, and, after traversing a 
strip of meager, redeemed land, with stunted 
trees and yellowish vines, had reached the long, 
narrow line of pine-woods which met the beach. 
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They passed slowly through the midst of the 
woods, brushing the rain-drops off the short, 
bright-green pines, their wheels creaking over 
the slippery, fallen needles imbedded in the sand ; 
while the setting sun fell in hazy yellow beams 
through the brushwood, making the crisp tree- 
tufts sparkle like green spun-glass, and their scaly 
trunks flush rosy; and the stormy sea roared on 
the sands close by. 

“ | think your young poet ought to be birched,” 
remarked Cyril; “and if anything could add to 
my aversion, not for poetry, but for the poetic pro- 
fession, this would, which you have just told me. 
You see how right I was in saying that I would 
have more moral satisfaction in being a French 
cook than in being a poet.” 

“By no means,” answered Baldwin. “In 
the first place, my young poet ought not to be 
birched ; he ought to be made to reflect, to ask 
himself seriously and simply, in plain prose, what 
ideal of life he has been setting before his readers, 
He ought to be shown that a poet, inasmuch as 
he is the artist whose material is human feeling 
and action, is not as free an artist as the mere 
painter or sculptor or composer; he ought to be 
made to understand that nowadays, when the old 
rules of conductyfeligious and social, are for ever 
being questioned,}eévery man who writes of himan 
conduct is required, is bound, to have sound ideas 
on the subject—that because nowadays, for bet- 
ter or for worse, poetry is no longer the irrespon- 
sible, uncontrolled, helter-skelter performance of 
former times, but a very self-conscious, wide- 
awake, deliberate matter, it can do both much 
more harm and much more good than it could 
do before.” 

They were slowly driving along the beach, 
among the stunted pine-shoots and the rough 
grass and yellow bindweed half buried in the 
sand, and the heaps of sea-blackened branches, 
and bits of wood and uncouth, floating rubbish 
which the waves had deposited, with a sort of 
ironical regularity, in a neat band upon the shore ; 
down here on the coast the storm had already 
broken, and the last thin rain was still falling, 
dimpling the gray sand. The sun was just go- 
ing to emerge from amid the thick, blue-black 
storm-clouds, to descend into a clear space, like 
molten amber, above the black, white-crested, 
roaring sea; it descended slowly, an immense 
pale, luminous globe, gilding the borders of the 
piled-up clouds above it, gilding the sheen of the 
waves and the wet sand of the shore; and, as it 
descended, the clouds gathered above it into a 
vast canopy, a tawny-orange diadem or reef of 
peaked vapors encircling the liquid topaz in which 
the sun moved; tawnier became this garland, 
larger the free sky, redder the black storm-masses 
above; till. at last the reddening rays of the sun 
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enlarged and divided into immense beams of rosy 
light, cutting away the dark and leaving uncov- 
ered a rent of purest blue. At last the yellow 
globe touched the black line of the horizon, gild- 
ing the waters, then sank behind it and disap. 
peared. The wreath of vapors glowed golden, 
the pall of heaped-up storm-clouds flushed pur. 
ple, and bright-yellow veinings, like filaments of 
gold, streaked the pale amber where the sun had 
disappeared. The amber grew orange, the tawny 
purple, the purple a lurid red, as of masses of 
flame-lit smoke; all around, the sky blackened, 
until at last there remained only one pile of livid 
purple clouds hanging over a streak of yellow 
sky, and gradually dying away into black, with 
but here and there a death-like, rosy patch, mir. 
rored deadlier red in the wet sand of the beach 
The two friends remained silent, like men listen- 
ing to the last bars, rolling out in broad succes- 
sion of massy, gradually-resolving chords, of some 
great requiem mass—silent even for a while afte 
all was over. Then Cyril asked, pointing to ¢ 
row of houses glimmering white along the dark 
lines of coast, below the great marble crags o 
Carrara, rising dim in the twilight— 

“Ts that the place where my friends will pich 
me up?” 

“Yes,” answered Baldwin, “that’s the place 
You will be picked up there, if you choose.” 

“TI must, you know.” And Cyril looked as. 
tonished, as if for the first time it struck. hia 
that there might be no szs¢ in the matter. “1 
must—at least I suppose I ought to—go back t 
England with them.” 

“You know that best,” replied Baldwin 
shortly. ‘But before we get there I want to fin. 
ish what we were saying about the moral valu 
of poetry, if you don’t mind. I gave you the 
instance of Whitman and the mystico-sensua 
school merely because it is one of the most evi 
dent ; but it is only one of many I could give you 
of the truth of what I said, that if a poet, inas- 
much as he is a poet, has—what the painter, 1 
sculptor, or musician, inasmuch as they are such 
have not—a keener sense of moral right anc 
wrong than other men, it is because his art re 
quires it. Consider what it is deliberately to treai 
of human character and emotion and action 
consider what a strange chaos, an often inex 
tricable confusion of clean and foul, of healthy 
and pestilent, you get among, in penetrating int 
the life of the human soul; consider that the 
poet must pick his way through all this, amic 
very loathsome dangers which he often can no 
foresee; and not alone, but carrying in his mora 
arms the soul of his reader—of each of his thou 
sands of readers—a soul which, if he see no 
clearly his way, if he miss his footing, or tread it 
the soft, sinking soil (soft with filthy bogs), may 
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bespattered and soiled, perhaps for ever—may 
sucked into the swamp pool or poisoned by 
swamp air; and that he must thus carry, 
one soul, but thousands of souls, unknown 
him—souls in many cases weak, sometimes 
vady predisposed to some loathsome moral 
lady, and which, by a certain amount of con- 
t with what to the poet himself might be in- 
‘uous, may be condemned to life-long disease. 
‘0 not think that the poet’s object is to moral- 
‘mankind; but I think that the materials with 
‘ich he must work are such that, while prac- 
‘ng his art, he may unconsciously do more 
ichief than all the professed moralists in 
‘istendom can consciously do good. The poet 
‘he artist, remember, who deliberately chooses 
material for his art the feelings and actions of 
‘n; he is the artist who plays his melodies, not 
‘catgut strings or metal stops, but upon hu- 
‘n passions; and whose playing touches not a 
‘re mechanism of fibers and membranes like 
_ ear, but the human soul, which in its turn 
‘s and acts; he is the artist who, if he blun- 
‘s, does not merely fatigue a nerve or paralyze 
a moment a physical sense, but injures the 
‘ole texture of our sympathies and deafens our 
iscience, And I ask you, does such an artist, 
‘ying on such an instrument, not require moral 
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[ was the last day of April, at half-past ten 
in the evening. Bedtime had come; and 
father embraced me more tenderly than usu- 

saying, “ God bless you, my child!” and then 

' me alone. I was alone, alone for the last 

€ in my father’s house, in my own dear friendly 

'm, which I had to leave next morning early 

the first time in my life. 

I was sixteen years of age, and, according to 

ommon custom of German families, I had now 

zo for twelve months to what is called a cook- 
school, in order to learn there everything that 
expected from a German housewife. This 
tom is not universal in Germany ; but it pre- 

\'s in many districts, especially in the north- 

stern provinces. A girl may be a countess, or 
aroness ; a clergyman’s or a general’s daugh- 

; or else the child of a butcher or shoemaker. 

does not signify how or where she has been 

n, or what her rank is. The manners of her 

|(ntry require that, whoever she is, she should 

»w how to cook, wash, iron, to clean the rooms, 

nd the linen, and plant the garden, Of course, 
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feeling far stronger and keener than that of any 
other man, who, if he mistake evil for good, in- 
jures only himself and the few around him ? 
You have been doubting, Cyril, whether poetry 
is sufficient work for a man who feels the differ- 
ence between good and evil; you might more 
worthily doubt whether any man knows good 
from evil with instinct sure enough to suffice him 
as a poet. You thought poetry morally below 
you: are you certain that you are morally up to 
its level ?” 

Cyril looked vaguely about him; at the black 
sea breaking on the twilit sands, at the dark out- 
line of pine-wood against the pale sky, at the 
distant village lights—vaguely, and as if he saw 
nothing of it all. The damp sea-breeze blew 
in their faces, the waves moaned sullenly, the 
pines creaked in the wind; the moon, hidden 
behind clouds, slowly silvered into light their 
looser, outer folds, then emerged, spreading a 
broad white sheen on the sands and the water. 

“ Are you still too good for poetry?” asked 
Baldwin, “ or has poetry become too good for 
your” 

“TI don’t know,” answered Cyril, in the tone 
of a man before whose mental eyes things are 
taking a new shape. “I don’t know—perhaps.” 


VERNON LEE (Contemporary Review). 
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I do not mean to say that all girls, even in those 
parts of Germany where the custom is most gen- 
eral, are forced to undergo this training. Very 
many, as may be imagined, shirk it; and some 
parents do not feel the necessity of imposing this 
useful education on their daughters. Yet the 
good sense of the majority makes them alive to 
its advantages. For it must be remembered that, 
whether a woman’s future life obliges her to do 
these things herself or not, and even if her posi- 
tion in the world allows her to keep as many ser- 
vants as she chooses, these very servants, being 
German servants, expect her to know how to do 
all the work which she requires of them. There 
is only one difference between a baroness and the 
child of a tradesman. The latter learns the sev- 
eral duties I have mentioned in her father’s house 
and from her mother; while the former leaves 
her home to learn the same details of domestic 
service in a strange house. 

My luggage was prepared, and everything was 
finished. I had nothing to do but to lie down 
once more in my white-curtained bed, with my 
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head full of all sorts of pictures of my immediate 
future. They were not very nice pictures that 
bothered my poor brain that evening. Every 
girl is more or less conceited, and I am not at all 
ashamed to confess that I was kept awake far 
beyond midnight by the idea that my hands, 
which until now had never touched anything 
nasty, would from the next day begin to peel 
potatoes, and kill ducks and pigeons, and that 
my complexion would be spoiled by the heat of 
the kitchen-fire. 

Morning came, and with it the farewell from 
my father, brothers, sisters, and all dear friends. 
They all accompanied me to the station; another 
kiss, another shaking of the hand, and the train 
started, carrying me toward unknown people and 
unknown work. 

The same afternoon I arrived at the station 
at S——, in the Thuringian Forest. The train 
had scarcely stopped, when a very venerable- 
looking, tall old clergyman, with long, white 
curly hair and kind blue eyes, opened the door 
of my carriage, asking if Fraulein H—— was in 
there. I said yes, and, shaking hands with me, 
he told me that he was the clergyman K——, 
from Bellstadt, my foster-father for the coming 
year.* He told me to follow him to his carriage, 
which was waiting outside the station. Although 
I was not otherwise than pleased with the old 
pastor’s appearance, my heart beat fast that mo- 
ment; and, while Mr. K—— went to inquire 
about my luggage, I felt such a wish to cry that, 
in order to restrain my tears, and regardless of 
the strange coachman who was standing by, I 
stepped up to the horses and embraced them 
tenderly, whispering into their sympathetic ears 
that I was very, very unhappy! I think the coach- 
man, fond as he was of his horses, liked my ca- 
ressing them. 

He came up to me, tapped my shoulder famil- 
iarly, and asked me, in his homely Thuringian 
dialect, not to be unhappy. “Oh,” he said, “my 
dear Fraulein, about forty young girls have I 
fetched at this station in these last years; every 
one was unhappy then, or at least pretended to 
be so; but oh, how much more unhappy they 
were when they had to leave this station! And, 
Fraulein,” he continued, “believe in my proph- 
ecy: you do not look as if you were going to 
be the first to leave this place without regret!” 

I blessed that simple, sincere man with all 
my heart ; and it may be said here that to the 
very last day of my stay at Bellstadt he and I 
were good and faithful friends. After half an 
hour we started. The weather was splendid ; 





* Phlege-Vater is the name given to the head of the 
house where the German girl is sent to learn her house- 
hold duties, and indicates that for the time he has become 
her guardian. 


and we enjoyed a delicious drive through the fas 
cinating valleys of the Thuringian Forest, till a 
last our carriage, after having passed a small bu 
pretty village, stopped before the front door ¢ 
a two-storied house, overgrown with vines an 
ivy, which lay nestled behind old and shadow 
linden-trees. A rather small but neatly-kep 
garden, with a beautiful, green grass-plot, ros¢ 
and other flowers in beds, was to be seen at th 
right side of the house; while another bigge 
one, full of fruit-trees, potatoes, and all the vege 
tables required in the kitchen, lay behind th 
house. From this second garden I heard th 
joyful voices of girls at play, while a lady, th 
mistress of the house, kindly greeting me, wa 
standing in the doorway. According to our ec 
ucation, and the courtesy we use toward elder] 
ladies, I went and kissed her hand; and she i 
return kissed my forehead, wishing me a mo: 
hearty welcome. Then she took me by the han 
and asked my Christian name, telling me at th 
same time that all girls in her hause were calle 
by their Christian names. After this, we wer 
to my room, where I and two other girls had t 
dwell. Everything was nice and comfortabl 
but without luxury. She—‘ Aunt Mary,” as w 
all had to call her—told me that I had seve 
companions, and that she hoped I would mak 
friends with them. Then she helped me to un 
pack my luggage, making a close inspection, t 
be sure I had everything I wanted. And yes, j 
was all at hand. There were two winter an 
two summer dresses, made with short sleeves ¢ 
dark and useful stuff ; besides twelve large, dark 
blue aprons or pinafores for hard and dirty kiteh 
en-work, twelve white ones for housework, an 
twelve nice and neat ones for serving at dinne! 
After having praised my useful things, Aur 
Mary smiled at my pretty dresses and hats, whic 
we were allowed to wear on Sundays, for picnic: 
and other occasions. ‘“ You little vanity,” sh 
said, kissing me, “come now, I will show yo 
the house and introduce you to your compat 
ions.” 

After dinner, where two of the “ Pensia 
narinnen,” as we were called, had served, Mi 
K read out of the Bible, gave us his bless 
ing, and we went to bed, for the next morning ha 
to see us up early! At five, Aunt Mary came t 
call us; we took our bath, and then one gi 
helped to comb the other’s hair. This—probabl 
because of our German nationality, but assured 
not (as the author of “German Home-Life 
kindly pretends) in consequence of our neyé 
having had our heads washed as children—wa 
very long and strong; and therefore would hav 
taken too much time to comb it out ourselves. 

From half-past five in the morning our da 
was divided in the following manner: The new 
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-arrived and still stupid girls began with easy 
ork, two and two always working together. 
wo had to clean the rooms and lamps, and to 
end the linen; two worked in the garden, and 
id to feed the animals; but, except during the 
st month, they were only expected to attend to 
e poultry. Two had to arrange the dinner, 
a and coffee table, and to wash the dishes we 
ed at meals. Two again were busy in the 
tchen. All of us had to go every afternoon to 
ilk the cows, and on a wash- or ironing-day to 
ke part also in that labor. According to this 
an we changed our work every week. 

I began my studies. Aunt Mary was the 
ad of all, the minister of the interior and for- 
yn affairs, as we used to say; while four un- 
‘r-ministers supported her in both departments. 
nese four were those girls who had been in her 
yuse for six months; and each of the newly- 
rived girls was given to the special guardian- 
ip of one of these. It would be too detailed 
I were to describe every day of my training. I 
gan the first week by cleaning the rooms and 
elamps. This, by-the-way, is a very unpleas- 
it duty. We were not allowed to complain of 
iy work; and I am glad and proud to say we 
ver did, for we knew “it must be!” The first 
eek is not the worst, for the work is easy. The 
‘xt begins to be harder; for our backs, quite 
iaccustomed to bend all day, digging earth, 
anting flowers, and weeding borders, ached 
idly in the evening. The third week again is a 
rt of repose. With a neat, coquettish apron 
nned upon one’s frock, one serves at the meals 
id washes the dishes, accompanying that mo- 
ytonous work by cheerful songs. But then, 
st but not least, that fourth week—oh ! I shiver, 
ily thinking of it! I see myself again, standing 
the kitchen, peeling my potatoes, preparing the 
getablés, and ah! killing the poultry; while 
y six-months-experienced companion looks at 
, pitifully smiling at my tears that I can’t re- 
tain, when Aunt Mary for the first time teaches 
€ how—to kill poultry! What I suffered 
at moment no pen possibly could describe. It 
as my first kitchen-day. I had just, mourn- 
lly looking at my hands, finished my potatoes, 
en Aunt Mary came in with six pigeons, tell- 
‘me that I had to killthem. My heart beat 
ipetuously ; I went up to her; she took one 
zeon, touched its head and—turned it round. 
You see that it is simple,” she said then; “do 
“now.” | 

. She gave me a white pigeon, with dear dark 
es. I held it in my left hand; I looked at it, 
‘d oh! everything seemed to turn round with 
2; I felt as if I could not move one limb. I 
as silently looking at the pigeon in my hand, 
ishing myself far, far away in the land where 
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the pepper grows; but suddenly, Aunt Mary 
shook my arm, saying, “ Well, Elizabeth, are we 
going to stand here all day, dreaming Heaven 
knows about what ?—One, two, three,” she count- 
ed, with a voice that permitted no disobedience, 
and one, two, three, and my right hand was hold- 
ing the poor pigeon’s head that I myself in my 
bitter duty had twirled off. Tears were stream- 
ing out of my eyes; my companion had to kill 
the four other pigeons. While I was spending 
the dismallest day of my life, the eyes of my 
dead pigeon followed me everywhere. Even that 
night was restless; all the pigeons of the world 
pursued me in my dreams, calling out for revenge 
on me for their dead sister. 

The following weeks brought hard work. To 
remain in the hot kitchen day after day was not 
easy. To wash the greasy crockery was no joke. 
And then, when we had to stand and wash from 
morning to night at the sheets, table-napkins, and 
all the body-linen, then afterward to iron, mangle 
it, and all that, I assure you that was not just a 
pleasure for spoiled young ladies. It is the cus- 
tom in Germany to wash table-linen and sheets 
as seldom as possible. Indeed, it is even a sign 
of wealth when one washes these things but four 
times a year, because it shows that lots of them 
are possessed by the family. Whether the cus- 


tom is a nice one or not, there can be no doubt 


about the work it causes. 

As soon as this great wash began, we gave 
up all but the most important house and kitchen 
work; and you might have seen us standing—all 
eight of us—round a huge tub, rubbing with soap 
in hot water the sheets and napkins. Certainly 
it was severe labor, and my hands bled fast the 
first evening. But while standing and washing, 
even if almost tired to death by work so unaccus- 
tomed, we tried to sweeten it by cheerful part- 
songs. When the washing was finished, Carl, the 
coachman, had to put the horses to the wagon. 
All the things, heaped up in large white baskets, 
were put on it, we all got in after, and off it went 
down to the little river. There the things were 
unloaded, and each of us, kneeling on a board, 
rinsed out the linen in the clear-flowing water. 
I dare say that this part of the wash was the 
most amusing one; whether it was the kneeling 
at the river, or the happy thought that all would 
soon be at an end, Iam sure I don’t know. But 
we were certainly in high spirits, and Carl, who 
silently watched us, often had to get out of the 
way of the shoots of water that we extravagant 
girls sent at him! 

So the weeks went on, each bringing its ap- 
pointed task, and yet never anything seemed to 
be too hard. Having once got accustomed to 
our work, we did it with good temper and love. 
This was the reason, I think, why the spirit of 
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the house was merry and cheerful. Aunt Mary 
was our best friend, and in Mr. K we admired 





the real type of a country clergyman. I said 
that I never found my work too hard; but still 
there was one which I always did with showers 
of tears. That, as you can guess, was—killing 
poultry: ducks, geese, pigeons. I think I killed 
about three dozen, but I am sure that their suf- 
ferings were not half as bad as mine! 

After six months’ hard work I had learned 
enough to get a new girl under my care, and 
there was no roast meat, no vegetable, no pud- 
ding or cake I could not cook. Now the pleas- 
ure came; for in teaching others I saw for the 
first time how much I knew! 

Perhaps, dear reader, you have had enough of 
our German cookery-school, and I see many a 
young lady comfortably leaning back in her arm- 
chair, saying: “ Nothing in the world would in- 
duce me to lead such a dull, hard life! Thank 
God that Iam nota German girl!” Fiddlesticks! 
Noah’s ark! My proud young lady, it is not quite 
so dull as it seems, and I am sure that, after hav- 
ing read what follows of my story, you will under- 
stand my saying that the year in the cookery- 
school was one of the happiest I ever spent. 

I said that the place I lived in was a village. 
It was a dear old place, and I should like to tell 
you a little more about it. It was situated, as I 
said before, in the Thuringian Forest, and was 
full of all the charm a place possesses that is far 
away from railroads. The village was surrounded 
by splendid old fir-woods, and pleasantly ani- 
mated by a small, swiftly-running, sun-bright 
river. The population was made up of middle- 
sized folk, neither especially good nor yet bad 
looking, but dressed in a very pretty, bright cos- 
tume. The men wore light-blue trousers and a 
wide blue blouse; the women short red petti- 
coats, colored apron, a black-velvet bodice, and 
white short sleeves. Their hair, plaited in about 
eight tresses, was coiled about the head, with a 
red or blue handkerchief twisted over it. 

The village contained about twenty - four 
houses, all (except the squire’s and the parson’s) 
with a straw-thatched roof, and on nearly every 
third roof a stork was nested. Those dear storks ; 
what a pleasure they are to every German heart! 
It seems as if they belonged to the family, and no 
greater joy is ever seen on any face, be it young 
or old, than on the day when the stork, after a 
long absence, comes home to his old nest, first of 
all looking into it, and then, convinced that every- 
thing is in order, beginning to clatter with his 
bill, giving greeting to all his friends who are 
standing about beneath, waving their pocket- 
handkerchiefs in welcome. We have a sort of 


divine adoration for our storks; .a stork’s nest on’ 


a roof is called the greatest sign of luck. No one 
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ever thinks of killing a stork, and, if this happe: 
the crime is punished with from seven to t 
years of imprisonment. 

Never in my life but once have I heard of 
stork being willfully killed. It happened in tl 
village, and often, indeed, have I heard the eve 
talked about. The story is so sad and stran 
that I should like to tell it here. It took place 
follows: A young man out of mere boyish wa 
tonness shot the hen-stork some days _ befc 
they began their long and troublesome journ 
to Africa, Winter was gone; the stork’s n 
was again without snow, and the warm sun a: 
mild spring air made people look forward to t 
arrival of the storks. Atlast theycame. Allt 
nests, except the one which through human er 
elty had lost its mistress, were soon full of eg: 
which the hen-birds were busy hatching. O 
day, a stork, which was flying alone toward t 
village, came to the nest upon the parsonage-ro 
The female stork, unmindful of approaching da 
ger, was sitting silently in her nest alone, wh 
the strange bird swooped passionately down, a: 
began a furious fight with her. She defended } 
nest, her eggs, herself, as bravely as she cou 
but at last her strength failed, and the strang 
stork succeeded in hacking the eggs to piec 
and throwing them out of the nest. Then, 
not till then, he seemed satisfied with what 
had done, and with a savage rattling in | 
throat he flew away. The villagers, meanwhi 
stood watching this horrible scene without beii 
able to help the injured mother-bird. This ste 
shows curiously that the feelings and passio 
both of men and animals are very much alike. T 
poor stork, pining for his mate who had be 
murdered, sees another in her full maternal ha 
piness. Mad jealousy comes over him, and, bei 
himself unhappy, he wants to make others unha 
py too. The wretched bird, it may be added, w 
never seen again after the tragedy. Most pro 
ably he put a speedy end to his own miserable li 

We had not much society in our villas 
There was only the squire’s family, consisting 
a father, mother, three grown-up sons, and fo 
young men who were being taught farmin 
The Sundays were our usual days for meetin 
Sometimes we were all invited to the squir 
house, or else they used to call on us. T 
greatest pleasure for us girls was of course.to | 
there, for then we had no work to do, and cov 
enjoy our holiday. And oh, how well we kné 
how to do that! The old people left us to ot 
selves, giving us full leave to do whatever 1% 
liked. The dining-room was at our dispos 
and, by-the-by, this noble old room is worth wh 
making acquaintance with. It was in the ¢ 
part of the house, built about two hundred yeé 
ago. The walls and ceiling were paneled i 
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ood, admirably carved. An old-fashioned chan- 
tlier, that with the brightness of its lights had 
ved at many happy and sad family occur- 
‘nces, hung in the middle of the room, while 
ie walls were decorated with magnificent horns 
| stags and deer, shot long ago by ancestors of 
ie house. To this room we went; a cupboard 
»mtaining an old hand-organ was opened, and, 
hile one played this oft-used and obedient in- 
/rument, the rest of us danced valses and galops. 
‘ometimes we had games or acted plays, and, 
vhen tired of all these, it was pleasant to sit or 
talk about arm-in-arm, under the moon-lighted 
ak-tree that from generation to generation had 
eeretly hearkened to the ever-old and ever-new 
whispering of young and hopeful love. 

_ Isee, dear friends, you don’t trust your eyes 
ny longer, reading about love, real poetical love 
4 a cooking-school, where you expected that 
entimentality and higher feelings would dry up 
1 the hot atmosphere of the kitchen. Yet, if 
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you will promise not to tell about it, I may con- 
fess to you that my best friend and companion 
in the school, while she was there, engaged her- 
self secretly to the squire’s eldest son, and she is 
now a happy wife. It must be admitted that not 
every love-story which began there ended so 
happily. I know of one young man, who once 
under the oak-tree asked a certain young lady to 
become his wife, but she refused, pretending that 
long before she came there her heart had been 
given away irrevocably. 

Again the last day of April arrived ; my year 
was at an end. I had to leave my dear school, 
Aunt Mary, my companions. I did not dare to 
think of it. 

But the day appeared, and again the carriage 
was waiting at the door; and, embracing them 
all, with tears of gratitude and love in my eyes, 
I drove away, easily reading in my driver's good- 
natured, smiling face, “I told you that you would 
not be the first to leave the place without regret !”’ 


E. H. (Cornhill Magazine). 
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ha are no performances in which it 
would seem to be more unlikely that wom- 
nm should compete with men than in geographi- 
‘al exploration or in daring adventures among 
trange peoples or in remote lands; yet it is pre- 
‘isely in this apparently incongruous field that 
he recent achievements of women have been 
nost conspicuous, and their powers most clearly 
lemonstrated. Sir Samuel Baker has often de- 
‘lared that the success of his African expeditions 
vas largely due to the fortitude and sagacity of 
lis wife; but this may have been the kindly illu- 
ion of affection, and there are other instances in 
which women have either taken the lead or made 
heir ventures alone. The arduous achievements 
%f Miss Bird in the Sandwich Islands, in Japan, 
ind in our own Rocky Mountains, have aston- 
shed and charmed an immense circle of readers. 
For nearly all that is now known of the Bedouin 
ribes of the Euphrates we are indebted to Lady 
Anne Blunt, whose Byronic ancestry explains at 
mce her romantic appetite for adventure and the 
1udacious courage with which she seeks it. ‘And 
t is only a month or two since we extracted some 
of the more striking passages from the record of 
Lady Florence Dixie’s sportsmanlike experiences 
umid the wilds of Patagonia. 

_ A high rank among this adventurous sister- 
100d must henceforth be assigned to Miss C. F. 
Jordon Cumming, whose name must not be con- 


founded with the similar one which her lion- 
hunting brother’has made famous. A few years 
ago this lady published the record of her experi- 
ences in a journey “From the Hebrides to the 
Himalayas.” Since then she has traveled over 
the whole of Ceylon; has spent three years in 
the Fiji Islands and other islands of the Pacific ; 
has visited Australia and New Zealand; extended 
her travels to Japan and the Celestial Empire ; 
and made the journey home by way of America. 
A portion of the observations and experiences 
accumulated during these teeming five years is 
recorded in a work just issued from the press 
of Blackwood, and entitled “ At Home in Fiji” ;* 
and no more instructive and readable book of 
travels has lately been offered to the public. The 
author does not appear to be actuated by the 
feverish appetite for perilous adventure which 
seems to spur and animate Lady Blunt and Lady 
Dixie; nor does she exhibit the self-reliant cour- 
age and indomitable fortitude of Miss Bird. 
There is a certain tone of startled apprehensive- 
ness and a magnifying of small discomforts, 
which, in spite of the examples we have cited to 
the contrary, we are inclined to regard as char- 
acteristically feminine. Yet there is no lack 





* At Home in Fiji. By C. F. Gordon Cumming, 
author of ‘‘ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” With 
Map and Illustrations, Edinburgh; William Blackwood 
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either of courage to dare or of patience to en- 
dure, and there can be no doubt that Miss Cum- 
ming went tranquilly into dangers from which 
men would have shrunk simply because of a 
wider knowledge of what they involved. In the 
matter of literary skill Miss Cumming is greatly 
inferior to Miss Bird; yet even here there are a 
feminine reticence and lightness of touch that lend 
a charm which we miss in Miss Bird’s luminously 
direct and sometimes trenchant phraseology. In 
reading Miss Bird’s books we almost forget the 
sex of the writer, or recall it with an effort; but 
one could hardly read a page of Miss Cumming’s 
narrative without being convinced that the au- 
thor is a lady, and the ever-present consciousness 
of this imparts a piquancy and zest to trifling in- 
cidents which could hardly be obtained in any 
other way. In one feature of her equipment, 
moreover, Miss Cumming possesses an advantage 
over all her rivals. She sketches and paints with 
indefatigable industry, and, if we may judge from 
the photographic reproductions, with no little skill. 
The seven autotypes with which the volumes are 
embellished would be valuable and interesting 
even if unaccompanied by the text which they 
illustrate so attractively. 

Miss Cumming’s visit to Fiji was due to one 
of those apparent accidents of which life is so 
largely made up, especially the life of those who 
stand ready to avail themselves of opportunities, 
Shortly after the annexation of Fiji to Great 
Britain—an event which occurred in the autumn 
of 1874—a relative of Miss Cumming’s, the Hon. 
Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon, was appointed first 
Governor of Fiji; and he at once invited her to 
accompany Lady Gordon to her remote home, 
The invitation was accepted with alacrity, as a 
cruise in the South Pacific had been one of the 
dreams of her life; and in March, 1875, the large 
and somewhat hastily collected party composing 
the Governor’s family and staff left England. 
The voyage was made by way of the Suez Canal 
- and Red Sea to Sydney, in New South Wales, 
where the ladies of the party remained for six 
months in order to give the gentlemen time to 
prepare acceptable quarters for them in Fiji; 
and it was not until the middle of September 
that they were actually landed at Levuka, on the 
Isle of Ovalau, the temporary capital of the new 
colony. 

The author confesses with some zaiveté how 
vague was her knowledge of Fiji prior to her 
visit, and, as the knowledge of the average reader 
is likely to be at least equally vague, it may be 
well for us to reproduce the items of general in- 
formation with which she introduces her narra- 
tive. The Fijian group, then, lies in the South 
Pacific, about ten degrees south of the equator, 
thirty degrees east of the north coast of Australia, 
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and twenty degrees north of New Zealand; an 
embraces about two hundred and fifty islands, « 
which seventy or eighty are inhabited. Some « 
these islands are of considerable size, the larges 
Viti Levu or Great Fiji, being about ninety mile 
long by fifty broad. The next in size, Vanu 
Levu, the Great Land, is upward of one hundre 
miles long by twenty-five broad; Taviuni an 
Kandavu are each twenty-five miles long; whil 
Bau, the native capital, is scarcely a mile’i 
length. Each of the principal islands forms 
center, round which cluster from twenty to thirt 
minor isles, forming totally distinct groups, whos 
people are almost unknown to one another. Th 
surface of most of the islands is extremely rugge 
and mountainous, traces of violent volcanic ac 
tion being everywhere apparent; and the climat 
is, for the tropics, unusually genial and healthy 
At the time of the cession they were inhabite 
by about fifteen hundred whites and one hur 
dred and fifty thousand natives; but the ver 
first blessing brought by British rule was a plagu 
of the measles, which swept through the island 
with the virulence that characterizes such dis 
eases in the tropics, and in less than a year cat 
ried off just one third of the population. Mos 
of those that remained (as well as of those th 
had been swept away) had adopted Christianity 
and the new-comers, who supposed that the 
were venturing among untamed savages, wer 
astonished to find that fourteen hundred schoo! 
and nine hundred churches bore testimony t 
the march of events since 1835, when a fe 
brave missionaries flung themselves into the mid: 
of a nation of ferocious cannibals. 

As the guest and companion of Lady Gordor 
Miss Cumming naturally spent most of her tim 
at the Government House, in Levuka; but sh 
availed herself of every opportunity for visitin 
other sections, accompanied the Rev. Mr. Lang 
ham, chief of the Wesleyan Mission, on many 
his professional circuits, entered into friendly re 
lations with the people everywhere, and unques 
tionably saw and learned more of Fiji than an 
other member of the party of which she was 
member. The record of her observations an 
experiences took the shape of familiar and gos 
sipy letters written to various members of th 
home circle. In making her book she has simp] 
arranged these letters in chronological sequence 
and, though the narrative thus gains considerabl 
in vividness and realism, things that one woul: 
naturally expect to find in juxtaposition are wide 
ly separated, and the reader of it gets an im 
pression of scrappiness and incompleteness whic 
a more skillful use of the material at hand woul 
have obviated. In detaching for our own sketc 
some of the more interesting passages, we sha 
make no attempt at consecutiveness in the orde 
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f either occurrence or arrangement, but shall 
im simply to convey an idea of Fiji and the Fi- 
ians, and to indicate by specimens what the 
eader will find in Miss Cumming’s entertaining 
rolumes. 

In the first place it may be observed that her 
lescriptions do not convey a very dignified idea 
yf the capital which formed her home during her 
tay in Fiji. It was simply a single street con- 
isting of a strip of rocky, muddy, or shingly 
jea-beach, with houses on only oneside. Various 
ittempts had been made to build a low sea-wall, 
yut this was invariably washed away by the first 
ligh tide, and it was a mystery that the houses 
hemselves escaped. “ One thing,” she observes, 
‘that would strike you as peculiar is to see a 
whole town without one chimney. There is a 
iouse which apparently has a couple, but these 
ire only ventilators. You would also be im- 
yressed by our magnificent lighthouses — two 
wooden pyramids which, seen at a certain angle 
‘0 one another, mark the passage through the 
soral reef. These are, I think, the only repre- 
sentatives of lighthouses in this most dangerous 
zroup. But at present the colony is too poor to 
guild any, and Mother England is too stingy to 
wlow us any.” But, whatever else was lacking, 
churches were abundant. Besides the Wesleyan 
native chapels, there were a large Wesleyan 
church for the white population, a Roman Catho- 
ic Church, and an Episcopal one. The number 
of churches, in fact, is one of the noteworthy 
features of the islands. ‘Every village,” we are 
told elsewhere, “on the eighty inhabited isles 
has built for itself a tidy church and a good 
house for its teacher or native minister, for whom 
the village also provides food and clothing. Can 
you realize that there are nine hundred Wesleyan 
churches in Fiji, at every one of which the fre- 
quent services are crowded by devout congrega- 
tions; that the schools are well attended; and 
that the first sound which greets your ear at 
dawn, and the last at night, is that of hymn- 
Singing and most fervent worship, rising from 
each dwelling at the hour of family prayer?” 

_ Perhaps the most startling among the early 
experiences of the new arrivals was that Fiji, 
though teeming with a tropical luxuriance and 
Variety of products, was one of the most expen- 
ive places to live in in the world. Most of the 
Officials had been sent out on ridiculously small 
salaries, because they had been assured before 
leaving England that living would cost them 
nothing and they could save all their pay; but 
they found that living in London was economical 
m comparison. Small, one-storied bungalows 
tented for about twenty dollars a week, and were 
difficult to obtain even at that; there were no 
/hotels or lodging-houses ; and food could scarcely 
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be obtained at all. Though the sea swarmed 
with fish, none could be bought ; vegetables were 
unknown articles of diet; meat and poultry were 
dearer than in England; milk was a shilling a 
quart, and eggs three shillings a dozen. Even 
the supply of fruit was very scant, consisting 
only of indifferent bananas, pineapples, and or- 
anges. But, perhaps the worst difficulty was 
with household servants, the natives being either 
hopelessly stupid or utterly indisposed to learn 
the new ways of strangers. “ Day after day you 
must show them exactly how everything is to be 
done, and may be certain that each time it will 
be wrong, and that: the moment your back is 
turned they will proceed to twist up a bit of to- 
bacco in a banana-leaf, and deliberately smoke 
their cigarette before touching the work you have 
given them. Probably they will follow you to 
ask where the matches are, and the only answer 
to any remonstrance is ‘ #alua’ (by-and-by), a 
universal principle which is the bane of Fijian 
life.” To get any cook at all was next to an im- 
possibility, and those finally obtained demanded 
(and received) the modest sum of five dollars a 
week, and then refused to wash even the smallest 
articles of household linen. 

Nearly every island is surrounded with a bar- 
rier-reef of coral, which supplies them with nat- 
ural breakwaters and harbors, surrounding each 
with a lagoon of calm, shallow water, on which 
the smallest boats can ply as safely as on an in- 
land lake, and within shelter of which they can 
commonly pass from one isle to another. There 
is invariably a passage through the reef opposite 
the mouth of any river, as the coral insect can 
not live within the influence of fresh water, and 
thus an entrance is secured to these havens of 
rest. The coral reef at Levuka afforded the au- 
thor an endless resource of amusement and profit, 
and she devotes several enthusiastic pages to its 
description : 

‘The rich blue of the harbor is separated from 
the purplish indigo of the great ocean by a subma- 
rine rainbow of indescribable loveliness. This is 
caused by the coral reef, which produces a gleaming 
ray as if from a hidden prism. The patches of coral, 
sea-weed, and sometimes white sand, lying at irreg- 
ular depths, beneath a shallow covering of the most 
crystalline emerald-green water, produce every shade 
of aqua-marine, mauve, sienna, and orange, all mar- 
velously blended. The shades are continually vary- 
ing with the ebb and flow of the tide, which at high 
water covers the reef to the depth of several feet, 
while at low tide patches here and there stand high 
and dry, or are covered by only a few inches of wa- 
ter ; treacherous ground, however, on which to land, 
as the sharp coral spikes break under the feet, cut- 
ting the thickest leather, and perhaps landing you in 
a hole several feet in depth, with still sharper coral 
down below, The highest edge of the reef lies 
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toward the ocean, and a line of dazzling white surf 
marks where the great green breakers wage their 
ceaseless warfare on the barrier; but the passage 
through the reef is marked by a break in the white 
line, and a broad roadway of deep blue connecting 
the inner waters with the great deep; and this, 
again, passes in gradual gradations of color from the 
intense blue of the harbor to the glittering green of 
the shallow water on the inner side of the reef. Al- 
together it is most fascinating. The scene is love- 
liest at noon, when the sun is right overhead, and 
lights up the colors beneath the water on the coral 
COVES. 5's. 

“The first essential is to go in a boat which 
draws very little water, and which has no new paint 
to be considered. Then, when the tide is low, and 
the sea without a ripple, you float idly over the coral- 
beds, suffering your boat to lie at rest or drift with 
the current, as a stroke of the oars would disturb the 
clear surface of the water, beneath which lie such 
inexhaustible stores of loveliness. Every sort and 
kind of coral grow together there, from the out- 
stretched branches, which look like garden shrubs, 
to the great tables of solid coral, on which lie strewn 
shells and sponges and heaps of brain and mushroom 
corals, These living shrubs assume every shade of 
color: some are delicate pink or blue; others of a 
brilliant mauve; some pale primrose. But, vain is 
the attempt to carry home these beautiful flowers of 
the sea ; their color is their life. It is, in fact, sim- 
ply a gelatinous slime, which drips away, as the liv- 
ing creatures melt away and die, when exposed to 
the upper air. So the corals we know in England 
are merely skeletons, and very poor substitutes for 
the lovely objects we see and covet in their native 
condition. 

‘* Besides, like everything in that submarine gar- 
den, much of its charm is derived from the medium 
through which we behold it—the clear translucent 
water, which spreads a glamour of enchantment over 
objects already beautiful, glorifying the scarlet coral- 
lines and the waving branches of green and brown 
weed, wherein play exquisite fish of all vivid hues 
and sizes, from the tiniest gem-like atoms which 
flash in the light like sapphires and rubies, to the 
great big-headed parrot-fish, which has strong white 
teeth specially adapted for crunching the coral, and 
thence extracting the insects on which he feeds. 
There are great red fish, and purple-green fish, and 
some of bright gold, with bars or spots of black ; 
but loveliest of all are the shoals of minute fish, 
some of the most vivid green, others of a blue that 
is quite dazzling. Some have markings so brilliant 
that I can only compare them to peacocks’ feathers. 
These all congregate in families, and a happy life they 
surely must have. Some of the loveliest of these are 
so tiny that you can keep a dozen ina tumbler ; oth- 
ers are about the length of your finger. Besides 
these myriads of minute fish, there are all manner ot 
living creatures which peep out from their homes be- 
neath the ledges and crevices of the coral—vigilant 
crabs of all sizes and colors, and sea-anemones in end- 
less variety, and wonderful specimens of Echini.” 
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Two months after her arrival, on the 2Ist 
November, occurred the curious “ Balolo Fest 
val ’”’—or Feast of Worms—which is connect 
with an extraordinary fact in natural history, pe 
culiar, it is believed, to these islands. The festi 
val is thus described : 


“ The balolo is a small sea-worm, long and thi 
as ordinary vermicelli, Some are fully a yard long 
others about an inch. It has a jointed body an 
many legs, and lives in the deep sea. Only on tw 
days in the whole year do these creatures come { 
the surface of the water. The first day is in Oct( 
ber, which is hence called ‘ Little Balolo,’ when on! 
afew appear. The natives know exactly when the 
are due, and are all on the lookout for them. The 
make their calculations by the position of certai 
stars. After this no more are seen until the hig 
tide of the full moon, which occurs between tl 
20th and 25th of November, which hence takes th 
name of ‘Great Balolo,’ when they rise to the su 
face in countless myriads, always before daybreal 
In the Samoan Isles the day occurs about a fortnig! 
earlier. At certain well-known points near the ree 
the whole sea, to the depth of several inches, 
simply alive with these red, green, and brown crea 
ures, which form one writhing mass, and are pursu¢ 
by shoals of fish of all sizes, which come to shai 
the feast with the human beings. The latter are 
a state of the wildest excitement, for it is the mert 
est day of the year, and is looked forward to fro: 
one November to the next by all the young folk. 

“About midnight they go out in their canoe 
and anxiously await the appearance of the first fe 
worms, and great is the struggle to obtain thes 
which herald the approach of untold myriads. Fi 
several hours there is the merriest sport and laughteé 
every one bailing up the worms and trying who ¢% 
most quickly fill his canoe, either by fair sport or | 
stealing from his neighbor. All is noise, scramblin 
and excitement, the lads and lasses each carryi! 

_wicker baskets with which they capture the wort 
without carrying too much salt water on board. / 
the day dawns, these mysterious creatures with o1 
accord sink once more to their native depths, and | 
the moment of sunrise not one remains on the su 
face ; nor will another be seen for a twelvemont 
when, true to its festival, the balolo will certain 
return. Never has it been known to fail, in tl 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, white or brow 
Nor is there any record of any one having seen ot 
rise to the surface on any save the two appoint 
days, which are known as the ‘ Little Balolo’ ar 
‘Great Balolo.’ 

' “Well do the natives know how needless it wou 

_ be to look for one after sunrise, so all the canoes thi 
return to land, wrap their balolo in bread-fruit leav« 
cook them in ovens dug on the beach, and have 
great feast—a regular whitebait dinner, in fact. } 
now you know the true meaning of the ‘ Diet 
Worms.’ So great is the quantity taken, that tl 
supply generally lasts for several days, being warm 
up when required ; and basketfuls are sent to frien 
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t a distance, just as we in Scotland send a box of 
rouse. Such is our prejudice against all manner of 
rorms that few Europeans appreciate this dainty, 
rhich nevertheless is really not nasty, especially 
rhen eaten like potted meat, with bread and butter. 
t is rather like spinach, with a flavor of the sea— 
erhaps I should compare it with the laver of the 
icilly Isles.” 


One of the remarkable peculiarities of Fiji is 
he strange lack of animal life. There are liter- 
lly no indigenous four-footed creatures except 
ats and flying-foxes, and even the native rat has 
lied out since foreign rats arrived in ships. The 
‘igs, which now in some places run wild in the 
ungle, were originally introduced by the Ton- 
rans, who also brought cats, ducks, and fowls. 
*rior to the arrival of the Governor’s party, the 
iatives had never seen a horse, and their aston- 
shment at the spectacle of a man on horseback 
‘new no bounds. Happily, serpents also are al- 
nost unknown, and the few that exist are not 
‘enomous. In walking through the densest un- 
lergrowth, nothing more alarming is encountered 
han a few innocent lizards or an occasional land- 
rab. Centipedes and scorpions are known to 
‘xist, but are very rarely seen. The worst plagues 
ire flies, mosquitoes, and cockroaches. The lat- 
er infest every house, and are in their turn de- 
roured by large spiders, The ants, too, are 
mergetic friends of the housekeeper, and organize 
yurial parties for cockroaches as fast as they are 
illed, “Every morning,” says our author, “we 
ie€ solemn funerals moving across the veranda 
o the garden, and these are parties of about one 
undred of the tiniest ants dragging away the 
sorpse of a large cockroach.” Contrary to the 
isual idea of tropical countries, vegetation, though 
uxuriant, is neither varied nor especially beauti- 
ul. Says our author: 


*“In one respect we were greatly disappointed 
nthis place (Levuka) : there ave scarcely any flowers. 
his strikes us all the more, as we have come direct 
tere from Australia, where we left the whole coun- 
ty literally aflame with blossom. You can not fancy 
‘nything more lovely. And here in the tropics, 
vhere people always vainly imagine that flowers are 
0 abundant, we have fewer than in any place I have 
fet been to. Scarcely any house has even a flower- 
ved round the windows; and the very best garden 
n the place would, except for the beauty of its 

rotons and other shrubs, scarcely be dignified with 
-he name in England; and yet infinite care is ex- 
vended on it, and a handful of roses or other blos- 
-oms of any sort is the greatest boon its owner can 
sestow on us. As to wild flowers, I have walked 
lay after day till I was weary, without finding as 
aany flowers as would fill a small vase. 

__ “The ferns, however, are exceedingly lovely. In- 
umerable species grow in richest profusion in every 
lamp ravine, and great tufts of birds’-nest and other 


ferns cling to the mossy boughs of the gray old trees. 
Every here and there you come on a rocky stream 
or shady pool round which they cluster in such lux- 
uriance and variety that it makes:you long to trans- 
port the whole fairy-like dell to some place where 
all fern-lovers might revel in its beauty, And this 
is only the undergrowth; for the cool shade over- 
head is produced by the interwoven fronds of great 
tree-ferns—their exquisite crown of green supported 
by a slender stem from twenty to thirty feet high, 
up which twine delicate creepers of all sorts, which 
steal in and out among the great fronds, and so 
weave a canopy of exquisite beauty. lLoveliest of 
all are the delicate climbing-ferns, the tender leaves 
of which—some richly fringed with seed—hang mid- 
air in long, hair-like trails, or else, drooping in fes- 
toons, climb from tree to tree, forming a perfect 
network of loveliness. It is a most fairy-like foliage, 
and the people show their reverence for its beauty 
by calling it Wa Kolo, or God’s fern. 

‘‘T ought to mention that, though there are no 
flowers within reach, there are several flowering 
trees with unattainable and, happily, not very tempt- 
ing blossoms. They are all alike remarkable for 
having a most insignificant calyx, and being almost 
entirely composed of a great bunch of silky stamens 
which fall in showers on the ground below. The 
most attractive of these is the aveeka, or Malay 
apple, which bears tufts of crimson blossoms espe- 
cially attractive to certain lovely scarlet and green 
parrots with purple heads, and which in due season 
bears a very juicy though insipid crimson or white 
fruit. These parrots are few and far between ; and 
I miss the flocks of bright wings which so delighted 
me in my glimpse of Australian bush.” 


A more pleasant feature of the vegetation is 
the total absence of the thorny plants with which 
tropical jungles usually bristle. In Ceylon our 
author complains that she was perpetually being 
torn by cruel thorns, every shrub seeming armed 
with sharp needles; but the only thorny tree she 
observed in Fiji was the wild citron, and even 
that was not indigenous. On the other hand, 
Fiji has traps for the unwary quite peculiar to 
itself : 


“ The commonest of these is the tree-nettle, 
which really is a large forest-tree. Beautiful but 
treacherous are its large, glossy leaves, veined with 
red or white, most attractive to the eye, but anguish 
to the touch; days will pass ere the pain of that 
burning sting subsides. However, forewarned is 
forearmed, and you are in no danger of accidentally 
touching these large, showy trees, as you so often do 
the insignificant but obtrusive little nettle of our 
own woods. There are, however, several other trees 
which are so intensely poisonous that it is dangerous 
even to touch them accidentally. One of these is 
the sankaro, or itch-plant, from which exudes a 
milky juice causing agony, especially if the tiniest 
drop come near the eye. Instances have occurred 
when a man has ignorantly selected this wood, either 
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as timber from which to fashion his canoe, or a spar 
suitable for his mast ; and, incautiously sitting on the 
wood while carpentering, has discovered, when too 
late, that the subtile poison had entered by every 
pore, and that his whole body was rapidly breaking 
out in angry spots, causing an irritation utterly un- 
bearable, and lasting for months, sometimes years, 

“There are several splendid trees which are 
quite new to me, being peculiar to the South Seas. 
Such are the zvz, or Tahitian chestnut, and the ude/o, 
with large, glossy leaves, like the India-rubber tree, 
Both these are valuable, as affording cool, deep 
shade. There is also the vutuz, with its blossoms 
like tufts of silk fringe; the ¢avoda, or native almond- 
tree ; and the zdawa, whose young leaves are bright 
crimson, and give a gleam of color to the general 
expanse of green. Then there is the mdéaka, which 
grows like the sacred banyan of India, beginning its 
life as a humble parasite, and in old age presenting 
an intricate network of white stems, pillars, and 
roots. The commonest scrub-foliage is a hybiscus, 
with bluish-gray leaf and a pale, primrose-colored 
blossom, with a dark claret heart: it is a pretty 
flower on the tree, but dies when gathered.” 


The Fijians are described by our author as a 
fine race, stalwart and well formed, offering a 
complete contrast to the hideous blacks of whom 
she saw a few in Australia. They are intelligent 
in appearance and friendly in manner, and their 
scrupulous honesty is a theme to which she re- 
curs over and over again. In the matter of dress, 
the amount worn in heathen days does not ap- 
pear to have been oppressive. “A thick fringe 
of colored grass, or hybiscus fiber, from three to 
four inches in length, was the full dress of a 
young lady in the mountains; indeed, it is so to 
this day among the tribes who have not yet 
adopted Christianity, or who, since the scourge 
of the measles, have returned to heathenism. 
Most Christians, men and women alike, now 
wear a cloth reaching from the waist to the knee, 
and over this such decoration as fancy prompts 
—whether gay fringe of colored grass, delicate 
creeping ferns, or bright golden croton-leaves, 
cunningly fastened so as to overlap one another 
and form a close, short petticoat—and a very 
becoming dress it is, especially when worn by a 
group of pretty girls, perhaps standing beneath 
the shadow of a plantain-tree, or holding one of 
its broad leaves above their heads, to shield them 
from the burning rays of the sun, the rich tones 
of their brown figures standing out in strong re- 
lief against the vivid blue of the sky.” On cere- 
monial or festive occasions the dress and orna- 
mentation are more elaborate. Then— 


“White native cloth is worn as a girdle, and 
hangs behind in large folds; wreaths of long hang- 
ing grass are worn round the arms and legs as well 
as on the body. Some even powder their hair black, 
or else wear huge wigs of heathen days, and crowns 


of scarlet parrots’ feathers. Most have their faces 
painted with every variety of color, in stripes, circles, 
and spots. Some are all scarlet, with black specta- 
cles, or vice versa ; some, of a very gaudy turn of 
mind, half blue and half scarlet. Some are painted 
half plain and half spotted, or striped like clowns, 
In short, fancy has free scope in devising grotesque 
patterns of every sort. Many are entirely blackened 
down to the waist, or perhaps have one side of the 
face and one shoulder dyed dark-red ; but the com- 
monest and ugliest freak of all is to paint only the 
nose bright scarlet, and the rest of the face dead 
black, and very hideous is the result. The paint- 
box on these occasions is very simple: red ochre 
supplies one shade, and the seeds of the vermilion- 
tree supply another. The nearest wood-fire yields 
black in abundance ; while a dark-brown fungus is 
found on the bark of certain trees, and finds im- 
mense favor with many who can not understand how 
infinitely more beautiful is the rich brown of their 
own silky skin, with its gloss of cocoanut-oil. The 
gaudy blue is a recent addition to their stock—from 
English laundries; and an unusually vivid scarlet 
likewise tells occasionally of dealings with British 
traders. } 

‘On great festivals the family jewels are all dis- 
played. They consist of necklaces of whales’ teeth 
rudely fastened together with sinnet, or else most 
carefully cut into long, curved strips like miniature 
tusks, highly polished, and strung together in the 
form of a great collar, which is worn with the curved 
points turning outward like a frill, The average 
length of each tooth is about six inches; but some 
necklaces, which are treasured as heirlooms, are 
nearly double this size, and all the teeth are beauti- 
fully regular. Their effect when worn by a chief in 
full dress is singularly picturesque, though scarcely 
so becoming as the large, curved boar’s tooth, which 
sometimes forms an almost double circle, and is 
worn suspended from the neck, the white ivory 
gleaming against the rich brown skin... . But, 
alas, for the vulgarizing influence of white men 
Already the majority of the islanders have sold thei 
own admirable ornaments, and wear instead trashy 
English necklaces, with perhaps a circular tin look- 
ing-glass attached, or an old cotton-reel in the ear 
instead of a rudely carved ear-ring. In the more 
frequented districts this lamentable change thrusts 
itself more forcibly on the attention, as almost all 
the fine old clubs and beautifully carved spears have 
been bought up, and miserable sticks and nondescript 
articles—including old European battle-axes—take 
their place.” 


The elaborate head-dresses which used to 
distinguish the islanders have been mostly done 
away with; but they were once a favorite mode 
of ornamentation, and are thus described : 


| 

‘Each great chief had his own hair-dresser, who 
sometimes devoted several hours a day to his mas- 
ter’s adornment, and displayed quite as much in- 
genuity in his designs as the potters or clohpeaa 
do in their work. The general aim was to produce 


| 
| 





_ spherical mass about three feet in circumference ; 
‘ut a very successful hair-dresser has been known to 
‘ring this up to five feet! This mass was composed 
f twists of curls or tufts—oftenest of thousands of 
piral curls, seven or eight inches long, shaped like 
cone, with the base turned to the outside, and each 
‘adividual hair turned inward. Others encouraged 
tuft to grow so stiffly as to resemble a plume of 
sathers. Many had a bunch of ‘love-locks,’ small, 
‘mg curls hanging on one side; others a few long, 
ery fine plaits hanging from behind the ear, or from 
‘ne temple; or half the head was curled and half 
rizzled ; it was also dyed according to taste. And 
ome dandies liked to have their heads partly colored, 
lack, sienna, and red ; in short, there was no limit 
o the strange varieties thus produced—far more di- 
erse than the most fanciful devices of any fashion- 
ble lady in Europe.” 


_ Prior to the advent of the missionaries in 
$35, and for many years afterward, the Fijians 
vere the most ferocious cannibals known to man- 
ind; and Miss Cumming listened to many sto- 
ies, ‘and found many traces, of the revolting 
yractice. Among her collections were several 
orks of carved wood which had been used ex- 
lusively for human flesh, this being the only 
‘neat that might not be touched with the fingers, 
jecause it was supposed to produce a skin-dis- 
vase. One young chief, misunderstanding a 
juestion which she asked as to the different ways 
if cooking human flesh and pork, assured her 
vith effusion that “there’s no comparison be- 
ween them—human flesh is so much the best.” 
{nd on another occasion “a horrible old ex-can- 
‘bal’ crept close to her traveling companion 
Mr. Langham), and stroked him down the 
high, licking his lips, and exclaiming with de- 
ight, “Oh, but you are nice and fat!” How 
rail a barrier has as yet been erected against the 
sustom is shown by the fact that, in a war which 
»ecurred during her visit, the mountain tribes 
‘elapsed at once into cannibalism, eating the 
‘lain, and killing prisoners for the purpose. 

On one of her journeys she met with a ghast- 
y reminder of the extent to which the practice 
vas anciently carried. A row of smallish stones, 
-xtending about two hundred yards, was pointed 
yut to her as a genuine “cannibal’s register,” 
‘epresenting the number of human bodies act- 
tally eaten by two chiefs—one stone for each 
ody. There were eight hundred and seventy- 
wo of them, and at least thirty had been re- 
‘noved! As might be conjectured, too, the hid- 
ous custom was marked by every conceivable 
‘ggravation of cruelty and outrage. One favor- 
‘te phase of cold-blooded revenge and insult of- 
‘ered to enemies in war was to collect the bones 
of the bodies eaten and reduce them to powder. 
Then, when peace was restored, and the tribes 
iext feasted together, this nice ingredient was 


| 
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added to some favorite pudding. Afterward, 
should war again break out, it was the height of 
triumph to taunt the late guests with having eat- 
en the dishonored bones of their kindred ! 

With the exception, perhaps, of the conver- 
sion of the Sandwich-Islanders, which strikingly 
resembles it, missionary effort has never achieved 
a more signal triumph than in the transforma- 
tion it has brought about in the condition and 
practices of the natives of Fiji. We have al- 
ready mentioned the fact that at the time of 
Miss Cumming’s visit, in 1875, nine hundred 
churches and fourteen hundred schools were in 
successful operation; but even this fact, impres- 
sive as it is, fails to convey an adequate idea of 
the change that has been wrought. Substan- 
tially the whole population has been brought to 
accept Christianity, and the fidelity with which 
they follow its teachings and practice its precepts 
should put to shame the older Christian commu- 
nities whence the missionaries set forth on their 
errand of enlightenment. Alone in their remote 
island homes, isolated from the rest of the world, 
these gentle people have acquired the virtues of 
civilization without its accompanying vices; and, 
in view of the probable consequences, one is 
tempted to regret the step which must inevitably 
increase their contact with the sort of “ Chris- 
tians’”’ whom the older civilizations send forth 
on missions so different from that they have 
hitherto known. 

At any rate, it is matter for congratulation 
that the most vivid picture we are likely to have 
of Fiji and the Fijians was drawn at a time when 
the missionary work was fairly complete, and 
when the other deteriorating influences had hardly 
begun to operate. Some of the most interesting 
passages in Miss Cumming’s book describe her 
missionary journeys with Mr. Langham; and 
many of those picturesque incidents connected 
with the work of conversion that are rapidly 
becoming traditional, and will speedily die out 
of memory, are here placed on record. We 
should be glad to linger over these, but lessening 
space warns us to proceed, and with a few glances 
at the existing customs and manners of the peo- 
ple we must bring our article to a close. 

Among the characteristic native amusements 
which have. retained their ancient vogue, and 
which are resorted to on every occasion of merry- 
making or festivity, the first place is to be assigned 
to the méké, which is a quaint national dance 
with accompaniment of singing. Says our au- 
thor, bringing together the results of her obser- 
vations of the various méés at which she was 
present : 

‘¢Some of the old mékés are not considered de- 


sirable, as, for example, that dance of death which 
accompanied the carrying of dead bodies to the tem- 
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ple, preparatory to cooking them, and others of 
heathen or immoral association. The schools are 
therefore encouraged to select new subjects. So 
they gave us a dance and pantomime all about the 
capture of Jerusalem, and very curious it was... . 
The town then divided into two companies. One 
acted as orchestra, sitting on the ground—some clap- 
ping hands, some striking the ground with short, 
resonant bamboos—all singing. The other com- 
pany danced—the quaintest, wildest dances you can 
conceive, with much pantomime and most graceful 
action. Every action and posture one sees in a good 
ballet are found here ; and such pretty grouping with 
fans, spears, or clubs! Many of the figures are very 
intricate, and the rapidity of movement and flexi- 
bility of the whole body are something marvelous ; 
it seems as if every muscle was in action, and all the 
postures are graceful. The dance gets wilder and 
more excited as it goes on, generally ending with an 
unearthly yell, in which all the spectators join. .. . 

‘‘Here in the mountains each company carried 
spears, clubs, or fans, all of which played their part 
in the various dances—most of which are so old 
that the meaning of the songs and pantomime are 
alike forgotten by the actors. In one long piece of 
by-play all the men of the village appeared dressed 
alike, their heads being plastered with lime, looking 
just like powdered footmen (only that they were 
brown, and naked to the waist). It was so very 
solemn that we thought some terrible tragedy was 
being recounted; but we were told it was only a 
story about an empty basket ! 

“In one very old dance, a queer, fluttering creat- 
ure, with a huge fan in each hand, to represent 
wings, kept dancing round and round a covey of 
cowering children, whom he bowled over, two at a 
time. Then, as they lay prone, he fanned them to 
life again, and so drove them along to join the or- 
chestra. This is supposed to be a bird of prey pro- 
viding for her young, and of a species unknown in 
Fiji. 

‘Somewhat similar is a dance in which half the 
men are armed with spears, the other half carry 
large palm-leaf fans, adorned with streamers of blue 
and white native cloth. After an intricate dance, in 
which extraordinary feats of agility are displayed, 
these two companies form into separate lines and 
have a sham fight. Again and again the whole 
regiment of spearmen fall flat on the ground, as if 
all slain simultaneously, and the others, bending over 
them, fan them assiduously till life is restored, and 
they once more spring to their feet. This is a par- 
ticularly pretty dance; no carefully studied ballet 
could be more effective. 

“ Another, which is particularly characteristic, is 
a club-dance, in which half the men present are 
armed with war-clubs of very varied and curious 
forms, while the others carry long and beautifully 
carved spears. Sometimes each man carries a spear 
in one hand and a club in the other; and often, I 
regret to say, a number of common muskets replace 
the old clubs, and look strangely out of keeping with 
the barbaric surroundings. These war parties always 


advance slowly, attitudinizing and swinging from 
side to side. Gradually they become more animated, 
brandish their spears and clubs, go through all man. 
ner of evolutions, keeping such perfect time that each 
line of warriors seems to move like one man—every 
hand and foot moving in unison. The speed and 
action go on increasing till each individual dancer 
seems to be performing the closing movements of a 
Highland fling or a sailor’s hornpipe, but with far 
more varied postures, At some of the larger gather. 
ings, from two to three hundred dancers will join in 
the méé, and, as they are generally the picked men 
of the district, the scene is the more effective. 
“‘Each district has certain dances peculiar to it. 
self, and the people of one neither can nor will join 
in the méké of another. Thus the people of aristo- 
cratic Bau positively sneered when asked whether 
they could not perform some of the dances of their 
neighbors at Rewa, which monopolizes the most 
graceful #éké of all, namely, one which represents 
the breaking of the waves on a coral-reef—a poetic 
idea admirably rendered. Years ago I remember 
the delight with which we hailed an exquisite stat- 
uette in Sir Noel Paton’s studio, representing the 
curling of a wave, by a beautiful female figure, sup- 
posed to be floating thereon; but I never dreamed 
that we should find the same idea so perfectly car- 
ried out by a race whom we have been wont to think 
of only as ruthless savages. The idea to be con- 
veyed is that of the tide gradually rising on the reef, 
till at length there remains only a little coral isle, 
round which the angry breakers rage, flinging their 
white foam on every side. At first the dancers form 
in long lines and approach silently, to represent the 
quiet advance of the waves. After a while the lines 
break up into smaller companies, which advance with 
outspread hands and bodies bent forward, to represent 
rippling wavelets, the tiniest waves being represented 
by children. Quicker and quicker they come on, 
now adyancing, now retreating, yet like true waves, 
steadily progressing, and gradually closing on every 
side of the imaginary islet, round which they play or 
battle, after the manner of breakers, springing high | 
in mid-air, and flinging their arms far above their 
heads to represent the action of spray. As they leap 
and toss their heads, the soft white masz or native 
cloth (which for greater effect they wear as a turban” 
with long streamers, and also wind round the waist, 
thence it floats in scarf-like ends) trembles and flut-_ 
ters in the breeze. The whole effect is most artistic, 
and the orchestra do their part by imitating the roar 
of the surf on the reef—a sound which to them has 
been a never-ceasing lullaby from the hour of their 
birth. | 
“ Another méké peculiar to this district represents 
a number of flying-foxes in the act of robbing a gar- 
den of ripe bananas. Perhaps a couple of hundred 
foxes will assemble, to say nothing of a couple of | 
little foxes, A tree bearing the coveted fruit is fast- | 
ened to a strong pole in the center of the ground ; 
and it says much for the native sense of humor that, 
instead of hanging up a bunch of real bananas, they) 
must needs devise an artificial bunch with a square 
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aaattie filled with oil Hateine from the fea to 
‘present the great purple blossom. In the first 
jure of the dance, scouts are sent out to see that 
e coast is clear, and they flutter round the imagi- 
ry garden with outstretched arms, imitating the cry 
the flying-fox. Soon the whole flock approach, 
to noisily over the prospect of the feast, 
teling and fluttering round and round after the 
anner of all bats. Then one proceeds to climb 
‘e tree, and hangs himself up by the legs, head 
»wnward, with outstretched arms, flapping his wings, 
d crying just like a flying-fox. A second soon 
llows, and disputes his position. They squeal, and 
ratch, and bite one another, and a battle of the 
ts ensues, in which the first-comer is routed. After 
while some one shoots the intruder, who falls help- 
ssly from the tree. All this time the rest of the 
ick have been dancing and fluttering around, the 
.culiar movements of bats being admirably rendered, 
en to the rushing sound of the wings, which is 
ven by a jerk of the body, which causes all the scarfs 
swing simultaneously ; and these, being made 
dried leaves of the pandanus, or screw-pine, which 
e long and narrow as a grass, rustle on the slight- 
t movement, and their combined noise produces a 
shing sound, greatly resembling that of the black- 
nged army. As an illustration of a comic dance, I 
ay mention a pantomime representing a pig-hunt. 
‘€ is supposed to be concealed in the long grass, 
d the hunters, round whose neck hang large boars’ 
sks, very suggestive of danger from such a hidden 
2, advance cautiously in search of him. At last he 
found, captured alive, and dragged in triumph to 
e village, amid the acclamations of the specta- 


ts ” 


' Perhaps the most curious, and certainly the 
ost poetical of the mékés is one which is thus 
‘scribed in the private journal of Sir Arthur 
ordon : 


“Nai kalukalu, the Stars. This was a very curi- 
s méké. Two circular inclosures of bamboo, about 
e feet high, were erected, within which two parties 
dancers began to whirl round, waving white masi 
as over their heads. Gradually, one by one, they 
me out of the door of their inclosure opposite each 
her, This was the rising of the stars. They met, 
need the usual sort of dance, and, at one part of 
threw away their fans. This was to represent the 
. ooting-stars.” 


| Traces of the same gay fancifulness and 
‘metimes poetic imagination are seen in the 
“mes given to children : 


_ “Some of the brides and bridegrooms [a wedding 
8 something which our author never missed] re- 
-ned their old original names, which, literally trans- 
ed, are characteristic ; those of the women being 
ch as Spray of the Coral Reef, Queen of Parrot’s 
nd, Queen of Strangers, Smooth Water, Wife of 
Morning Star, Paradise, Mother of her Grand- 
ildren, Ten Whales’ Teeth (i. e., very precious). 
me were cruelly ill-named from their birth. To 


any one who ae suifesed froin the sting of a Fijian 
nettle such a name as Lady Nettle seems rather a 
cruel one to bestow on a little innocent. Nor can 
Waning Moon, Drinker of Blood, or Mother of 
Cockroaches, be considered flattering, though Mother 
of Pigeons sounds more kindly. Earthen Vessel is 
more complimentary than might at first sight appear, 
when we consider the preciousness of the water 
therein stored ; while Waited For, Smooth Water, 
Sacred Cavern, One who Quiets, are all more or less 
pleasant. The men’s names are equally fanciful. 
Such are The Stone God, Great Shark, Bad Earth, 
Bad Stranger, New Child, More Dead Man’s Flesh, 
Abode of Treachery, Not Quite Cooked, Die out of 
Doors, Empty, Fire in the Bush, Spark of Fire, Day, 
Night, The Great Fowl, Quick as Lightning, Lag- 
gard, Imp, Eats like a God, King of Gluttons, IIl 
Cooked, Dead Man, Revenge, Carpenter, and so ad 
infinitum. 

‘* Where Christian names have been adopted at 
baptism they are almost invariably Scriptural names 
Fijianized, I had almost said Italianized. Such are 
Taiviti for David, Lydronia or Litia for Lydia, Mi- 
rama for Miriam, Nabooco for Nebuchadnezzar, Set- 
avenie for Stephen, Zacheusa, Bartolomeo, Luki, 
Joeli, Amosi, Clementi, Solomoni, Jacopi, Josephi, 
Isaia, and Epeli, the latter representing Abel. In 
short, in any large assembly you could scarcely fail 
to find namesakes of all the patriarchs, prophets, 
and apostles, with their mothers and wives, the 
Scriptures having been ransacked from beginning to 
end to afford sufficient variety. Some few modern 
names are heard, such as Alisi and Arietta, and oc- 
casionally the name of some revered white man has 
been adopted, the prefix of Mr. being especially in- 
sisted on !” 


This conveys some impression in regard to 
the Fijian language, which is said by our author 
to be liquid and full of vowels, sounding when 
spoken remarkably like Italian. There are very 
few guttural or hissing sounds, and there are 
many words in which every other letter is a 
vowel. It is a remarkably rich language, and is 
said to be capable of expressing minute shades 
of ideas. Thus there are three words for the 
possessive pronouns, varying with the nature of 
the noun following, as my food, my drink, or my 
canoe. Personal pronouns are equally varied ; 
there are no less than six words answering to our 
we. There are seven words to express different | 
conditions of weariness, six to express seeing, a 
dozen for dirty, fourteen for to cut, and sixteen 
for to strike. There are separate expressions for 
washing clothes, house, dishes, feet, hands, body, 
face, or head; also for such varied movement as 
that of a caterpillar, a lizard, or a serpent, or for 
the different manners in which it is possible to 
clap hands ceremonially. 

As it was never written down, except by the 
missionaries, there is of course no literature, but 
there was a copious folk-lore, consisting of le- 
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gends and fables which were known throughout 
the isles. Some few of these fables were gath- 
ered by our author, and it is surprising to find 
Fijian versions of several of Uncle Remus’s best 
stories. Here, for example, is a very slight vari- 
ation from the latter’s famous story of the race 
between the rabbit and the tortoise : 


“ «The crane and the crab,’ say the Fijians, 
‘quarreled as to their powers of racing. The crab 
said he would go the fastest, and that the crane 
might fly across from point to point, while he went 
round by the shore. The crane flew off, and the 
crab staid quietly in his hole, trusting to the mul- 
titude of his brethren to deceive the crane. The 
crane flew to the first point, put down his ear, and 
heard a buzzing noise. ‘‘ That slave is here before 
me,” said he, and flew on to the next point. Here 
the same thing happened, until at last, on reaching 
a point above Serna, the crane fell exhausted, and 
was drowned in the sea.’” 


At the time this was told, another native who 
was present capped it with an almost exactly 
similar story—only in this case the competition 
was between a crane and a butterfly : 


““« The butterfly,’ he said, ‘ challenged the crane 
to fly to Tonga, tempting him to do so by asking 
him if he was fond of shrimps. The butterfly kept 
resting on the crane’s back, without the crane know- 
ing it, and whenever the bird looked round and said 
to himself, ‘‘ That £azsz (low-born) fellow is gone ; I 
can rest and fly slowly now, without fear of his over- 
taking me,” the butterfly would leave his back and 
fly a little way ahead, saying, ‘‘ Here I am, cousin,” 
until the poor bird died exhausted ; and the butter- 
fly, who had no longer his back to rest on, perished 
also,’ 


Still more startling is it to find a Fijian ver- 
sion of Charles Lamb’s “ Essay on Roast Pig.” 
It was told to Miss Cumming in the mountains 
of Viti Levu, as follows: 


“The legend tells how, many years ago, there 
had been a fight at Nandronga, and the dead bodies 
of the slain were laid under the overhanging eaves 
of a house until the living had time to bury them. 
The house accidentally took fire and was burned 
down, and the bodies were of course roasted. The 
chief ordered that they should be removed, and the 
men who lifted them burned their fingers: they in- 
stinctively put their hands to their mouths, licked, 
and liked the flavor. They called to their friends, 
who followed suit ; and thus the people of the isles 
discovered how excellent a thing is roast flesh—a 
fact which they had previously had no chance of 
testing, as, with the exception of a small rat, no ani- 
mal of any sort existed on any of the isles, until the 
men of Tonga imported pigs. Thus it was that 
cannibalism originated in the isles.” 


It would appear, however, that the Fijians 
discovered a more economical plan than the Chi- 


nese, and substituted heated stones for burning 
houses. Their present mode of roasting is t¢ 
dig pits, line them with firewood, and arrange on 
this a layer of stones; when these are heated, 
the animals to be roasted are laid on them, with 
several hot stones inside each to secure cooking 
throughout. Then comes a covering of leaves 
and earth, and the process completes itself. An- 
other process, which the author describes herself 
as watching with interest, was that of the girls 
preparing mandraz, which is bread made of 
bananas and bread-fruit : 


“A Fijian baker’s oven is simply a pit lined with 
plantain-leaves and filled with bananas or bread. 
fruit, on which the girls tread to compress them intc 
a pulpy mass ; this they then cover with a thick layel 
of green leaves and stones, and leave it to ferment 
a process which begins about the third day. The 
indescribable stench which poisons the air for half 2 
mile round on the day when these dreadful pits are 
opened is simply intolerable—at least to the unedu. 
cated nose of us, the Japalangi (i. e., foreigners) 
but the Fijian inhales it with delight, therein scent. 
ing the bread and puddings in which he most de 
lights. These puddings are sometimes made on : 
gigantic scale, on the occasion of any great gather. 
ing of the tribes. One has been described to me a: 
measuring twenty feet in circumference ; and on thé 
same occasion—namely, the marriage of old King 
Tanoa’s daughter to Ngavindi, the chief of the fish. 
erman tribe—there was one dish of green leave: 
prepared, ten feet long by five wide, on which wer 
piled turtles and pigs roasted whole ; there was alsc 
a wall of cooked fish, five feet in height and sixty 
feet long. The puddings are generally made of fare 
cooked and pounded, and made into small lumps 
which are baked, and afterward heaped in one grea 
pit lined with banana-leaves, and mixed up with 
sugar-cane juice and pounded cocoanut. I have 
been told about one great feast for which nineteer 
gigantic puddings were prepared, the two larges 
being respectively nineteen and twenty-one feet it 
circumference.” 


One of the characteristic native custom: 
which forms an invariable part of the ceremonia 
on nearly all public occasions, and especiall 
when chiefs are inaugurated, is the brewing 0 
yangona, Miss Cumming witnessed the proces: 
shortly after her arrival, and thus describes it: 


“Picture to yourself the deep shade of the house 
its brown smoke-thatched rafters and dark thatch 
roof, with a film of blue smoke rising from the fire 
place at the far end, which is simply a square in th 
floor edged with stones, round which, on mats, li 
the boatmen, and a group of natives with flower 
coquettishly stuck in their hair, and very slight dray 
ery of native cloth, and fringes of bright crotor 
leaves. A great wooden bowl, with four legs, ' 
brought in. It is beautifully polished from long us# 
and has a purple bloom like that on a grape. - 










pe is fastened to it, and the end of this is thrown 
ward the chief. The yangona-root is then brought 
) scraped and cleaned, cut up into small pieces, 
d distributed to a select circle of young men to 
cre The operation is not gzz¢e so nasty as might 
_ supposed, as they repeatedly rinse their mouths 
th fresh water during the process, which occupies 
ne time ; while all the company sit round most 
“emnly, and some sing quaint méhés (i. e., cho- 
ses), very wild and characteristic. 
“When the chewing process is complete, each 
‘in produces a lump of finely-chewed white fiber. 
iis is then deposited in the large wooden bowl, 
.d one of the number is told off to pour water on 
> yangona, and wring it out through a piece of 
biscus-fiber, which is like a piece of fine netting. 
turbid, yellowish liquid is thus produced, in taste 
vembling rhubarb and magnesia, flavored with sal- 
latile. It is handed round in cups made of the 
sll of large cocoanuts, the chief being the first to 
nk while all the onlookers join in a very peculiar, 
sasured hand-clapping. When he has finished, 
sy shout some exclamation in chorus, and clap 
jads in a different manner. Then all the others 
nk in regular order of precedence. 
~ “Though no one pretends to like the taste of 
| agona, its after-effects are said to be so pleasantly 
| mulating that a considerable number of white men 
nk it habitually, and even insist on having it pre- 
ted by chewing, which is a custom imported from 
mga, and one which has never been adopted in 
(interior of Fiji, where the old manner of grating 
root is preferred. It certainly sounds less nasty, 
\t connoisseurs declare with one voice that grated 
|agona is not comparable to that which has been 
wed! The gentlemen all say that sometimes, 
|.en they have had a very long day of hard walk- 
Is, they are thankful to the native who brings them 
| s, the only stimulant which he has to offer; and 
it its effect is like sal-volatile. Confirmed drink- 
acquire a craving for it. Its action is peculiar, 
‘smuch as drunkenness from this cause does not 
ect the brain, but paralyzes the muscles, so that a 
mn lies helpless on the ground, perfectly aware of 
that is going on. This is a condition not un- 
,own to the British sailor in Fiji.” 































Several other peculiar and characteristic cus- 
ns are described in the following passage: 


“In every village there is invariably one large 
ise called the du7é, where all the young men sleep. 
would be contrary to all notions of propriety that 
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they should occupy the same house as the women, 
even their nearest relations. In fact, brothers and 
sisters, or brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law, and 
various other near kinsfolk, are forbidden even to 
speak to one another, or to eat from the same dish. 
For a man to eat food left by a woman would be 
highly zz/ra dig. ; and to unroll a mat belonging to 
a woman, or to lie down upon it, would be the height 
of impropriety. The laws of affinity in regard to 
marriage are very curious, First-cousins, who are 
children of brother and sister, may intermarry, but 
the children of two men who are full brothers may 
on no account do so; indeed, may hardly speak to 
one another. No word exists to express uncle. All 
brothers are alike called father by the nephews, but 
the nephew has various rights greater than those of 
theson. In the matter of succession it is the brother, 
not the son, who succeeds as head of the family, and 
he is succeeded by Ais brother; finally, the succes- 
sion reverts to the eldest son of the eldest brother, 
This order is, however, liable to modification by the 
rank of the mother, or the personal influence of the 
nephew, who enjoys most singular privileges. He 
is called vasw, and in certain districts is allowed the 
extraordinary prerogative of claiming anything he 
wishes which belongs to his uncle or the uncle’s 
vassals, especially the uncle on the mother’s side. 
If the nephew is a vasu levu—i. e., the son of a high- 
born woman by a high chief—there is practically no 
limit to the exactions to which he may subject his 
unfortunate uncle. He may appropriate his new 
canoe, his best garments, his valuable curtains, mats, 
club, necklace—whatever he covets; and the uncle 
has no redress—the action is vaka viti (custom of 
Fiji), and that argument is unanswerable. I have 
even heard of a nephew of a chief of Rewa who, 
having quarreled with his uncle, exercised this right 
to the extent of seizing his store of gunpowder, and 
employing it against him.” 


Some of the most graphic, and unquestion- 
ably the best-written, chapters in the work are 
those in the second volume, in which the author 
describes the incidents of a six months’ stay in 
New Zealand; but these we can only refer to. 
Of the book as a whole it may be said that, in 
spite of the scrappiness which the form of letters 
inevitably produces, it is entitled to a high place 
in the class of books which Dr. Johnson assured 
Boswell that he enjoyed most of all—those, 
namely, that “tell us of unknown lands, strange 
people, and curious customs.” 
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FRENCH FAMILY LIFE AND MANNERS.* & 


VERY one knows that in France marriage, 
which is the basis of family life, is arranged 

on principles of expediency. At the same time, 
foreigners are wont to judge of these matters 
with too little discrimination. When a young 
Frenchman has sown his wild oats—for “ 27 faut 
gue jeunesse se passe’ has been elevated to a 
moral principle—is close on thirty, and in a po- 
sition to set up a house, his parents, his friends, 
and often the young man himself, begin to look 
round for a suitable alliance. But it would be a 
great mistake to suppose that he is only marry- 
ing a dowry. This is, no doubt, a szve gua non ; 
yet a man is generally content if his wife’s in- 
come amounts to half his own. Asa rule, her 
fortune is kept separate (régzme dotal), though 
sometimes, especially in the north, no such di- 
vision is recognized. In these arrangements, by 
which the wife’s share is invariably secured to 
her, we see the spirit and character of French 
marriage. Asa rule, the law protects both the 
mother and the children in every way against 
neglect, desertion, extravagant habits, or a fond- 
ness for speculation on the part of the husband— 
a protection which a bride sometimes resents as 
implying a want of confidence, a wife as a troub- 
lesome restraint. But not the question of for- 
tune alone is taken into consideration. Equal 
importance is attached to health, to age—the 
bride must be generally ten years younger than 
the bridegroom—to character, about which the 
most careful inquiries are made, to the habits of 


life, and, above all, to the, circle of society to: 


which each belongs. A Frenchman prefers not 
to marry above his own rank of life, and very 
seldom marries below it. It is not too much to 
say that the #ésal/¢ances which are the result of 
passion never occur. I never remember to have 
heard of a young man of wealth and good po- 
sition marrying his sister’s governess, or of a girl 
of good family eloping with her brother’s tutor— 
events which are common enough in countries of 
Germanic race, not to mention greater aberra- 
tions, such as sometimes come to light in Eng- 
land. In the mother’s eyes, the really important 
thing is that her daughter’s future husband should 
know the world (to use the regular euphemism), 
that he may not begin to do so after his mar- 
riage; for on one point everybody is agreed, that 
“71 faut gue jeunesse se passe.” : 





* From ‘‘ France and the French in the Second Half 
of the Nineteenth Century.” By Karl Hillebrand, Trans- 
lated from the German. 
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After the fiancés have made acquaintan 
with each other, the bridegroom visits the bri 
every evening in the presence of her relatior 
“pour faire sa cour.” Theuse of the confide 
tial “2” is of course not to be thought of duri 
this one month’s probation ; they are hardly ; 
lowed to shake hands. Love is expected to f 
low marriage, and it usually does. Most Fren 
marriages turn out happily, often more happ 
than our love-matches. Unity of interests, es; 
cially after the birth of children, brings husbai 
and wife nearer together, and gives them t 
same wishes and aims; habit does the rest, a 
friendship, at least, seldom fails to grow up | 
tween them. In the middle class infidelity 
very rare, and a warm affection, which falls lit 
short of love, generally characterizes family li 
But this is not the case in the highest ranks 
society, where it is not uncommon to find ht 
band and wife living in complete independen 
of each other; still less in the working classi 
where concubinage is the rule, though it is oft 
legalized by a late marriage. It is rare for mé 
ried men to frequent restaurants and cafés, as 
Germany ; and it is only, as a rule, in the highs 
and lowest classes that they go habitually to t 
club or the marchand devin. The deseripti 
given by Gustave Droz of family life in his pop 
lar book, “ Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé,”’ is, » 
the whole, very true to life. That such a bo 
should have reached its seventieth edition c 
tainly gives a curious idea of the delicacy of t 
French dourgeo¢sze. A German would rat 
have courtesans introduced than see the veil th 
drawn aside from the mysteries of marriag 
Yet, taken as it stands, Droz’s book gives a yi 
picture of French married life, and of the che! 
fulness and harmony which usually prevail in 
It is, however, characteristic that, with all } 
affection for her husband, a Frenchwoman 
generally fonder of her children than of him. | 

It is a well-known fact that in France t 
number of children is limited. French moral 
taking its principles as it does from the conc 
sions of the understanding, not from the impul 
of the heart, forbids more children to be brouy 
into the world than can be conveniently proyic 


















* Not that the German middle class display an ex 
of delicacy, as any one knows who has had the pleas 
of traveling with newly-married couples on the RI 
steamers, or has read the matrimonial advertisemen 
a German newspaper—rather a strong form of ‘‘ mar 
de ratson.” 
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‘and educated. The children, generally two 
three in number, become the sole care and the 
e interest of their parents, whose tenderness 
8s far beyond the limits of prudent affection. 
ie custom of sending children out to nurse in 
‘country, which used to be the invariable prac- 
+, has almost entirely ceased in the upper and 
per middle classes, and it is for the most part 
ifined to the lower orders, small tradesmen, 
isans, etc. For it is considered wrong, on 
iral grounds, to take an unmarried nurse into 
+ house, and a married one can not be obtained 
sept for comparatively high wages. Only the 
Idren of the educated middle class can there- 
e be kept at home. There they become the 
versal subject of conversation; they soon 
yin to have their meals with their parents, 
o always attend to them first. Every wish is 
inted, every whim satisfied, every word and 
sry movement held up to admiration. In short, 
‘y are systematically spoiled, and the unpleas- 
» task of accustoming them to discipline and 
ler is reserved for their future teachers. At 
_ years of age a boy has to go to the collége, a 
{somewhat later to the Jezszon, in both cases 
boarders (zz¢ermes). In the last ten or twenty 
irs, however, it has become much less com- 
in to send girls of good position to a boarding- 
hool. It is easy to imagine what a struggle 
'5 separation costs the parents; still it requirés 
3 courage to make the sacrifice once for all 
‘m to show the firmness and severity which 
y after day are required to curb the self-will of 
‘children. At school, it is said, a boy’s char- 
‘er is formed ; yet it usually happens that the 
Ube and fenszon are just the places where a 
‘Id’s imagination, hitherto so anxiously guard- 
“may be corrupted in a few weeks. Nothing 
yws more clearly how entirely French morality 
i matter of calculation than the almost pedan- 
“way in which children, especially girls, are 
‘yt in ignorance of natural facts. They are 
rer allowed to stir out of the house alone; a 
eful watch is kept on what they read; and 
: only what is actually immoral, but anything 
tis likely to occupy or foster the imagination, 
‘od and bad alike, is put out of their way. It 
extraordinary what a preponderance the un- 
‘standing obtains with girls by this systematic 
‘idening of the imagination, especially now 
‘en they are educated at home so much more 
‘nformerly. Nor is there any danger of a girl 
zood position forgetting herself, as happens in 
gland, or of engaging in some absurd attach- 
‘nt, as is so often the case in Germany. 

The affection of the parents and their noble 
ling of responsibility to their offspring aid this 
olesome dread of making a “sof marzage.” 
‘Frenchman is very unwilling to be separated 
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from his children, nor can he easily be induced 
to let his daughter marry any one, however rich, 
who lives out of the country. And certainly no 
respectable French family would allow their child 
to go out alone into the world to gain her bread, 
as long as there was a crust in the house to share 
with her. It is always an object to keep even a 
married daughter, if not at home—for the pru- 
dent Frenchman has learned -by experience that 
this arrangement is not always successful—at 
any rate in the same town. The sons, too, are 
expected, if possible, to remain in their native 
place, to succeed to their father’s business, as 
tradesman, doctor, or lawyer. Emigration is out 
of the question. Nor are they prepared to gain 
their independence by founding a business for 
themselves. The father, in his turn, is not easily 
drawn into speculation likely to endanger his 
children’s fortune. He looks upon his savings 
as their property, and the law by limiting the 
freedom of testation teaches him to do so. He 
is scrupulously faithful and conscientious in the 
management of his trust, and in protecting the 
interests of his children. This may at bottom 
be only another form of egoism, if we may con- 
sider the individuality of the parents to live on in 
the children ; and, even if we take the opposite 
view, it is an unselfishness which does not agree 
with the German idea of personal independence. 
Still, whether one approves or not of the princi- 
ple of the French family life of to-day, it is cer- 
tain that Guizot is right when he says: “The 
sentiments and duties of the family have an im- 
mense influence in the present day. . . . Parents 
have never lived on such affectionate and inti- 
mate terms with their children, have never given 
so much thought to their education or their fu- 
ture. True it is that selfishness, depravity, and 
worldly frivolity are but too common;.. . yet, 
if we take society as a whole, if, in other words, 
we consider the millions who, living unnoticed, 
yet constitute France, we find how strong are 
the domestic affections and virtues which make 
the children’s education an object of eager and 
untiring care on the part of the parents.” 

It may easily be imagined what an event it 
is when the sons first go to school. Once there, 
a boy finds plenty of stimulus for his imagina- 
tion, which has till now been unnaturally re- 
strained. Yet it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that, in any other respect, school-life 
neutralizes the influence of early education, or 
that it impairs family affection. The Thursday 
visit of the parents to their sons is a happy event 
for all; the return home for the holidays a festi- 
val; the parting, when they are over, a heart- 
rending scene. We may apply to the whole na- 
tion the remark which the historian Monod makes 
about French soldiers, when he says that they 
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do not know what a deep, pure love is, though 
they think of their family with reverence and 
affection. This domestic love is, unfortunately, 
very liable to degenerate into blind fondness, and 
the evils of the early education may be traced 
through the whole of after-life. Hence the dread 
of taking any responsibility, and the habit of 
shirking unpleasant duties; hence, that want of 
moral courage, of a high sense of duty, and of 
true manliness, which is so injurious to all public 
life in France. Enlightened self-love is, in fact, 
the basis of the whole education. It is not the 
brutal selfishness of a man who subordinates his 
neighbor’s every interest to his own, regardless 
alike of the feelings and welfare of others, but a 
prudent, refined egoism, accompanied with polite 
expressions, and sparing others only to be spared 
itself. Two things above all are impressed on 
French boys and girls—first, that not to be or to 
have, but seem to be or seem to have, is the all- 
important question; secondly, that they must 
always beware of entering into any engagement 
or involving themselves in anything which does 
not affect their own interests. And, curious to 
say, the Frenchman has no notion that there can 
be any other moral ideal than that drawn from 
considerations of prudence and expediency.* As 
it is the understanding, therefore, not conscience, 
which supplies the ruling principle of conduct, 
the object of the parents is not so much to give 
their sons strength of character as to make life 
smooth for them and remove every thorn and 
stone out of their path. Thus the choice of a 
college is in no small degree determined by the 
prospect of their associating with the sons of in- 
fluential families, who may aid their advance- 
ment in after-life, and still more, of course, by the 
chance of success in the final examination. On 
passing out of the Lycée, a young man enters 
one of the various schools—Ecole Normale, Ecole 
Polytechnique, Ecole Militaire, Ecole Forestiére, 
etc., in which case he costs his parents nothing 
after he is eighteen or twenty, and from his 
twenty-second year receives a salary as master, 
engineer, officer, etc. If, however, he does not 
succeed in getting into one of these schools, he 
enters as supernumerary into a Government of- 
fice. In either case he is provided for early in life, 
and, after going steadily through all the stages of 
promotion by seniority, at length arrives at a po- 
sition of respectable mediocrity ; while such por- 
tion of their fortune as the parents are allowed 
by the law to dispose of themselves (a guotz¢é 
disponible) is reserved to facilitate his sister’s 
marriage. If the family is well off, the son stud- 
ies law, and at twenty-five may hold some posi- 





* This morality is common to all mature nations ; we 
need only point to the practical precepts of Balthasare 
Gracian and Baldassare Castiglione. 
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tion as lawyer, for instance, or as substztut 
procureur. Under any circumstances, a French. 
man of the middle class, by the time he is thirty 
is expected to be in a position to make a suita 
marriage. Such is the regular course of lift 
which the care and prudence of the parents pro 
vide for their children, who in their turn repay 
this love with fondness and respect ; ae 
this respect is accompanied by a familiarity whic 
we should hardly think desirable. A family con 
tinues thus united long after it has ceased to ex 
ist as a natural institution, in spite of differe 
interests, opinions, and occupations. ‘ 

In England as well as in Germany, where th 
family owes its rise to the sexual instincts tran! 
formed and idealized, it continues to exist onl 
so long as its offspring look to it to satisfy thei 
equally ideaiized needs ; with the maturity of t 
children and the foundation of new homes, i 
obedience to the same principles, it is eithe 
broken up or only loosely held together by th 
weakest ties. The French family, on the othic 
hand, which in its origin is a matter of arrangi 
ment and calculation, and is simply a social i 
stitution, continues to subsist long after the m: 
terial union has come to an end. It is ofte 
touching to see the love of grown-up sons f 
their mothers ; while not only brothers and si 
ters, but also cousins and second-cousins, ho 
together, help one another in all the circumstane 
of life, unite in watching over the honor of tle 
name and the respectability of their family, at 
form in fact a permanent association. Even dea 
does not sever the family tie: a constant and < 
fectionate remembrance honors the dead with: 
almost religious worship. | 

The law only gives expression to the univ 
sally prevailing sentiment when it takes up 
itself to decide and arrange the settlement | 
family affairs. It is contrary to the principle 
French law to allow a father the free disposal’ 
his property. Personal freedom in France is st 
ordinated by custom as much as by legisla 
justice and equality, and a father can no m 
disinherit an unworthy son than make the be 
most capable, and most beloved of his childr 
his sole heir. But, unlike the German peasant 
Frenchman never thinks of evading the tyrar 
of the law by coming to terms with his childi 
during his lifetime. After all, it seems only n 
ural to him to do on compulsion what /a jus. 
commands. 

Although a purely civil marriage is conside 
to be in bad taste, and as an infringement of 
laws of propriety —those idols of a mor 
based on calculations of expediency — and 
therefore, always completed by a religious ce 
mony, French marriage is none the less an es 
tially civil, social institution. As such, it is | 


ee 


: 
ust be indissoluble. In Germany, on the con- 
ary, marriage is founded on inclination, and, 
nen the inclination expires, it too may expire, 
D persons in a state of high-pitched and over- 
fined sentimentalism, it may even appear sinful 
‘the one to survive the other; but a civil in- 
‘tution, in which the interests of a third party 
2 involved, and whose permanence is a guar- 
tee of social order, can not be thus trifled with. 
ae worst that can happen is a judicial separa- 
in (séparation de corps et de btens), which at 
ast renders possible an external formal contin- 
nce of the union. This form of separation, 
-wever, like everything which may excite notice 
_ diverges from the regular course of things, is 
-xiously’ avoided. Infidelity is far more rare 
ong the dourgeozsze, but also far less severely 
dged, if only kept secret and not forced upon 
blic notice (afiché), than a certain class of 
ench literature would seem to indicate. For 
2 harm consists not in the fact, but in its pub- 
ity—not in the breach of trust and duty, but 
the offense against society. People will par- 
ma woman who has one or more lovers with- 
t exciting notice, or, at any rate, not exclude 
‘r from society; but, if a noise is made about 
and she leaves her husband that she may no 
iger share in what seems to her a desecration 
Marriage, even if she does not fly into the 
ms of a lover, she is unmercifully condemned, 
d is with difficulty admitted again to the circle 
| her acquaintances. For, as I have said, mar- 
ge is a social institution, and, as such, it is 
| der the protection of the laws of propriety—a 
} otection which they are far better able to afford 
jan the laws of the land. 
| This social character, so marked in marriage, 
tends also to friendship. No doubt a French- 
}m is as capable now as in the days of Mon- 
gne and Laboétie of a noble, devoted, unself- 
, €ven a warm and tender friendship; but 
| ch friendship is becoming every day more rare. 
|, timacy among Frenchmen now arises generally 
\’m quite a different source. Habits, compan- 
iship, party ties, social position, community of 
} erests, mutual esteem, are the principal bonds 
| union among them. A foreigner is easily 
staken in judging of the relation in which 
)ch men stand to each other. Misled by their 
usive manners and customary professions of 
: ‘od-will, he gives them credit for a sentimen- 
ity which is quite alien to their nature. Such 
}aracteristics as these are as favorable to social 
,ercourse as they are injurious to individual 
aracter ; and it is but natural that the charms 
society should often involve a sacrifice of the 
eper elements of human life.* 
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* The writer’s truest and most intimate friend is a 
“mchman, and, what is more, a patriotic Frenchman. 
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French manners and customs, like French 
family life, are entirely under the influence and 
direction of abstract logical principles. The laws 
of propriety have absolute power; to obey them 
is the first of all duties, to defy them the most 
unpardonable of all faults. A Frenchman’s vir- 
tues are utilitarian in the higher. sense of the 
word. They contribute to the preservation of 
social order, while even his faults, little as he 
knows it, tend to produce the same result. Pu- 


-rity, personal devotion, truthfulness, and work for 


the sake of the thing itself, are indeed virtues 
without any external end, and only capable of 
satisfying the conscience ; and among the nations 
of Germanic origin on both sides of the Atlantic 
they are considered requisite to a noble charac- 
ter. The virtues which the civilized Celt values 
most highly are respect for property and the 
family as the corner-stones of society, a sense of 
honor and social tact which give to society its 
fair exterior, moderation, and prudence, on which 
alone depends the continued enjoyment of the 
pleasures and good things of Ife. And the vices 
which each of these two races and civilizations 
condemn most severely are simply the opposites 
of their virtues. 

In no country is honesty ( frobz¢é) more com- 
mon than in France. It is to be found every- 
where—in town and village, and in every rank of 
life—from the millionaire down to the poorest la- 
borer. Swindlers (escrocs) and thieves, of course, 
exist in France, though not in greater number 
than in England and America, but petty thefts 
are almost unknown. On this point servants 
and workmen have a scrupulous sense of honor. 
Stealing among members of a household, pur- 
loining objects of small value, and overreaching, 
are things of which one hardly ever hears. Dur- 
ing the twenty years which the writer of these 
pages passed in the most widely different parts 
of France, he never locked up anything, nor had 
he cause to repent it. Neither is a foreigner 
often overcharged, or advantage taken of his ig- 
norance of the language and coinage. A French- 
man is, in short, perfectly trustworthy in money- 
matters—that is, if the state be not the second 
party in the transaction. Here, again, we begin 
to see the difference between the public and pri- 
vate character of the French, which we shall so 
often have occasion to point out. Every day 
there are cases of smuggling, of the Government 
receiving bills in excess of the right amount, of 
evasion of taxes, and of false returns of income; 
for, after all, an untruth does not weigh so heav- 
ily on the conscience of a Celt or a Latin as on 
that of a Teuton, and consequently these acts 
are not judged at all severely. The state is not 
a living person, with whom one associates ; all 
share alike in what it gains or loses ; no individ- 
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ual suffers by such an infringement of the law, 
nor is the regular course of social order disturbed 
thereby. And it is society and its laws, not the 
state and its laws, which the Frenchman re- 
spects. 

The relation between masters and servants is 
in many respects excellent. Acts of dishonesty 
are, as I said, unknown; and if a cook levies a 
certain percentage on her purchases (/fazt danser 
Zanse du panzer), she is not cheating, but only 
exercises a recognized right. In no country are 
there more old family servants than in France; 
for though the domestics who like change of 
place and never become attached to any family 
are the rule there as everywhere, yet there is 
scarcely a house in which you do not find one of 
those old servants who have seen the children 
and grandchildren grow up. At the same time, 
if Iam not mistaken in what I have seen, habit 
and a liberal allowance of rights and liberties 
often have more to do with this than personal 
fidelity and devotion. Thus, whereas a German 
servant resembles a dog in his attachment to his 
master, a French servant, like a cat—which is, I 
may mention by-the-way, the favorite domestic 
animal of the country—attaches himself rather 
to the house; and a cat, as is well known, is 
more constant in its affection thanadog. Be- 
sides, French vanity is apt to look upon fidelity 
and obedience in the light of servility. The 
German idea of personal subordination, the re- 
lation of employer and employed which prevails 
in England, the patriarchal familiarity @ Za Lep- 
orello and Don Juan of an Italian household, are 
equally unknown in France. There a servant 
stands in the same relation to his master as a 
minister to his king ; nor would a Frenchman of 
the nineteenth century ever be proud to bear the 
Prince of Wales’s motto, “ /ch den.” 

One very prominent trait in the French char- 
acter is love of order. A Frenchman’s house 
and dress are alike unexceptionable. We are 
often told that he likes to be well dressed, but 
that means, as a rule, that he dresses simply 
with good taste and quietly. For, it is his first 
care in dress, as in everything else, to avoid mak- 
ing himself conspicuous (ze pas se dzstenguer). 
At the same time, whatever he wears must be 
genuine. The French have no liking for false 
jewels and sham gold. The table-linen and 
sheets are perfectly plain, but always of good 
strong linen. The daughter of a dourgeots would 
never wear the flimsy silk, the doubtful under- 
clothing, or the slipshod shoes of a German 
baroness. The same holds good of a French- 
man’s food. His moderation has become pro- 
verbial, and, as a fact, he lives simply but well ; 
for, though he wants but little, that little must be 
the best of its kind. You find just as good oil, 
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butter, coffee, and meat in the small close 00: 
of a Parisian concéerge as on a rich man’s table 
There is not a small tailor but has his glass o 
wine and dessert regularly at his mid-day meal 
So extraordinarily particular, indeed, are t 
French about having things well cooked, thaj 
dinner, like dress, becomes a practical questio 
of the utmost importance, and occupies the mas 
ter as well as the mistress of the house a goo 
part of the day. However economical a Frenelhi 
man may be, he grudges nothing for his kitche 
or his toilet, in quality at least, if not always i 
quantity. It is to this that the solidity of Frenc 
retail trade is due. Lacking the enterprisin 
spirit of the English, German, or American met 
chant, which seems to him simple madness, 
Frenchman keeps on safe ground in matters 9 
business, and is averse to engaging in the mos 
trifling speculation. He likes his customers, th 
sources of his supply, and the quality of hi 
goods to be such as he can depend on. Ant 
you may be sure of always having the same clas 
of goods, and of always being charged the sam 
price. 

There are few in the present day who woul 
not allow that the French are a most thrifty na 
tion. No one in the middle class ever spend: 
the whole of his income. If, as Mr. Micawbe 
preached but did not practice, a man who spend 
£99 19s. 11d. out of an income of £100 is rich 
but a millionaire who gets through £10,001 
every £10,000 is poor, then every Frenchman j 
certainly rich. I never knew a single instance ii 
the dourgeodste of a man who had not som 
money of his own—not one but derived fron 
some source or other his six hundred or twe vi 
hundred francs a year besides what he earne 
But it is a well-known fact that in Germany an 
England by far the larger part of the middl 
class live from hand to mouth, that is, on th 
proceeds of their work. Extravagance, too, | 
far commoner among people of Teutonic raci 
These only work hard to be able to spend freely, 
the lavish expenditure of a rich American is 4 
most beyond belief. Except perhaps among th 
highest classes, in the matter of dress a Frend 
man never incurs unnecessary expense. He vei 
seldom indulges, like the German paterfamili 
who goes in for a bottle of champagne, organiza 
picnics, makes tours, and then has to pinch bit / 
self for the rest of the year; but he lives wil 
the same simplicity, comfort, and propriety fro} 
the 1st of January to the 31st of December. 

His moderation in seeking enjoyment, whi 
is intimately connected with taste in art and ca) 
in social life, is, like the more graceful build 
his body, a mark of the long existence and Tf 
finement of the race which inhabits the soil 
France, and whose progress in civilization k 
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ver been violently interrupted, as the German 
as two centuries and a half ago. At the same 
noe this sense of measure (cw¢pocbry) is rather 
‘intellectual than a moral quality. We seldom 
_d, in nations that have grown old, the touching 
‘ace of character which often lies hid beneath 
'e rough Germanic husk, and which, if it but 
_ce break through, diffuses such a genial warmth 
our heart. 

| Never, perhaps, have the French brought to 
‘greater perfection than now the good taste 
ich is shown in the whole exterior of their 
2, in the considerate politeness which prevails 
snong all classes, and in the tact with which 
ery one sees that his house, his dress, and his 
‘cle of friends are in accordance with his age 
id his position. I do not even except the age 
jen France was really in her prime—that grand, 
‘tractive eighteenth century, in one sense the 
ost moral of all the epochs of French history. 
or moderation and tact are not only quite com- 
stible with effeminacy, egoism, and self-indul- 
nce, but they are often the consequences of 
ese vices; they make it possible to satisfy them 
ore continuously and more thoroughly ; they 
'e, so to speak, the virtues which enable a man 
_sin with comfort. And, while they render it 
_sier to satisfy the desire for a comfortable en- 
yment of life, they soon undermine the more 
janly moral qualities. ‘This passion for ma- 
irial well-being,” said an eminent politician, 
luvergier de Hauranne, thirty years ago, “is 
‘stroying among us all nobility of sentiment 
\:d all enthusiasm for the ideal; the conceptions 
» good and bad, right and wrong, are becoming 
,»scured—every grand original thought is sup- 
essed.” And ten years later a greater than 
, Alexis de Tocqueville, comparing past and 
esent together, exclaimed: “The men of the 
|zhteenth century scarcely knew this kind of 
\ission for comfort, which is the mother of 
,ivery, a lukewarm but persistent passion, which 
-adily unites, or, so to speak, entwines itself with 
‘Ttain virtues of private life, with domestic affec- 
on, with regularity of conduct, with respect for 
\ligious belief, even with a temperate but regu- 
|r observance of the national worship; a passion 
|nich is compatible with honesty but makes 
roism impossible, and all whose greatness con- 
\sts in producing men of great respectability 
dno public’spirit. The men of that time were 
; once better and worse: they loved joy and 
crificed to pleasure; their morals were, per- 
“ps, more loose and their passions and ideas 
}3s temperate than those of our generation; but 
. least they were free from the regulated re- 
-ectable sensuality which we see nowadays.” 

, Nor is it public life alone which suffers from 
is calculated pursuit of enjoyment and comfort. 


FRENCH FAMILY LIFE AND MANNERS. 
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In private life, too, a Frenchman has “ des défauts 
de ses gualités.” If he is not extravagant, he is 
not open-handed. Anxious to please and ready 
to be of service, he grudges no amount of trouble 
or time to help a friend, or even a casual ac- 
quaintance; but nothing can induce him to open 
his purse; so well does he follow the advice of 
Polonius, “‘ Neither a borrower nor a lender be.” 
And, though there are no doubt striking excep- 
tions, we can on the whole say of the economical, 
industrious French dourgeozs : 


“La fourmi n’est pas préteuse, 
C’est la son moindre défaut.” 


The meagerness of French subscription lists 
is no secret.* The richest man would consider 
it an injustice to his heirs to devote a tenth or 
even a thirtieth part of his income to a charitable 
purpose; whereas a wealthy German—now no 
longer a rarity—is always ready to help an un- 
fortunate friend with two thousand thalers or so. 
A poor Frenchman would be too proud to ask 
for or even to accept such alms; while his rich 
fellow-citizen hardly ever dreams of making a 
sacrifice of this kind, except to save the honor of 
a member of his family, in which case he does 
not hesitate even to draw on his capital. Yet it 
has happened to me to see very touching in- 
stances to the contrary; and every impartial ob- 
server must have been struck with the ungrudg- 
ing, spontaneous, impulsive manner in which a 
Frenchman shows his readiness to render assist- 
ance, as long as the demands on his sympathy 
do not extend to his purse. 

Many foreigners believe the French to be in- 
capable of any work which requires energy and 
perseverance. This is a great mistake. No- 
where is more hard work done than in France, 
that is, at a certain time of life. It is incredible 
what a young Frenchman, with the natural quick- 
ness of his race, can learn in four or five years, 
and how, gay and restless as he is, he can sit 
whole days and nights over his books, if—and 
only if—there is some end to be attained; for a 
Frenchman seldom works for the sake of the 
subject itself. He studies hard to pass an ex- 
amination; he works like a horse (so to translate 
the French expression “pzocher”’) to gain a cer- 
tain number of places in the class list of the 
University; he toils to get a post, or money, or 
an order, or a name, or a seat in the Academy. 
But, as soon as he has what he wants, there is 
an end to it. A Frenchman rarely continues to 
work when it is no longer absolutely necessary. 





* The subscriptions, amounting to eighteen million 
francs, collected for the victims of the mundations in 
Langtiedoc in 1875, are a perfectly new and very im- 
portant fact. 
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If he does so, it is to obtain new means of grati- 
fying his vanity. Even this stimulus is absent 
wherever, as in the army or on the bench, he is 
certain of his red ribbon and of promotion by 
seniority and favor. In fact, from his school- 
days far on into life, vanity and a less excusable 
characteristic, envy, produce a competition which 
in some sense takes the place of the English- 
man’s sense of duty and the German’s devotion 
to work for the sake of the thing itself. In any 
case, however, it is always some temporal good 
which a Frenchman seeks to acquire by his labor. 
He naively calls this way of looking at things 
“practical,” when he compares it with the disin- 
terested activity of those whose motive is either 
love of truth or the desire after well-done work 
irrespective of any material advantages. A 
schoolmaster, for instance, who devotes all his 
life and thought to education, without any idea 
of making money, and undisturbed by any desire 
to rise above so humble a social position, is a 
rarissima avis among our neighbors. Hence 
the impossibility, let me remark by-the-way, of 
carrying out elementary instruction in France by 
lay teachers. 

A very unpleasing point in French morality, 
which, however, is so well known that we scarcely 
require to mention it, is the laxity in respect to 
sexual intercourse. Yet we must not forget how 
essentially the ideas of conduct and morality 
change from land to land and from century to 
century. Here, if anywhere, the old saying ap- 
plies, “ Vérzté en deca des Pyrénées, erreur au 
dela.’ Thus a Frenchman looks upon a man 
who takes at all too much wine as having de- 
graded himself, and on a German lady who pours 
no water into her wine as a person of doubtful 
morality. He considers Germans and English, 
who sing the praises and idealize the delights 
of wine, as sheer barbarians, while the French 


(Conclusion next month.) 
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HERE are thy footsteps I was wont to hear, 
O Spring ! in pauses of the blackbird’s song ? 
I hear them not: the world has held mine ear 
With its insistent sounds, too long, too long! 


The footfall and the sweeping robes of Spring, 
How, once, I hailed them as life’s full delight ! 
Now, little moved I hear the blackbird sing, 
As blind men wake not at the sudden light. 


Nay, not unmoved! But yester-eve I stood 
Beneath thee, throned, queen songstress, in the 
beech ; 


So near is Eden, yet so far; it lies 


grisettes and lorettes appear to a German a sign 
of the utmost frivolity and corruption. Now, as 
the drinking-bowl plays a part in all the scenes 
of German life, so do women in all the relations 
of French society. You can go every evening to 
a German theatre, and you are sure to have 4 
carouse or a drinking-song; nor is there an 
opera, or a ballet, or a tragedy, or a comedy put 
on the French stage in which the action does not 
turn on what we should consider an immoral 
love-affair. ‘‘ Ou est la femme?” a French judge 
who was conducting an inquiry is once said to 
have asked with astonishment, when he did not 
at once find a woman concerned in the matter 
laid before him. And this question, which h 
become proverbial, only expresses a truth. [| 
shall return later on to the influence of women 
in society and politics; I am only speaking here 
of more intimate connections. A Frenchman is 
in the highest degree sensual ; he is enterprising, 
and is not restrained by any belief in the purity 
of women, by any principles impressed on him 
early in life, or by any fear of public disapproval 
Nay, he is from his youth up educated with the 
idea that success in this field can only bring hir 
honor. If only he is not so foolish as to marr 
his mistress or become a father unwittingly, o 
compromise the woman he is in love with, if she 
is married, neither his father nor his mother con: 
siders it a sin for him to amuse himself (s’amuser) 
Even deceiving a friend is not branded as treach 
ery, if it is only to conceal a love-affair with hi: 
wife. German abstinence on this point, whicl 
caused so much surprise during the war, appear 
to the French, and perhaps not without reason 
only as the result of colder blood, as a want 
passion, or even as unmanly bashfulness. The 
do not like to acknowledge that the “habit o 
disposition,” which the whole German educatio: 
gives, tends to this result. 
































. 
And for one moment heaven was that green wood, 
And the old dreams went by, too deep for speech 


One moment—it was passed ; the gusty breeze 
Brought laughter and rough voices from the lane) 
Night, like a mist, clothed round the darkening tree’ 
And I was with the world that mocks again. 
| 


No angel-guarded gate, too far for sight ; 
We breathe, we touch it, yet our blinded eyes 
Still seek it every way except the right. 
F, W. B. 
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TN an English magazine entitled “ The Theatre,” 
4 a writer by the name of Miller gives the readers 
‘f that magazine what he calls ‘‘ Memories of the 
Wew York Stage.” Mr. Miller’s memories are a lit- 
je astonishing, and, if taken as a type of the litera- 
ure of reminiscence now so abundant, are calculated 
2 awaken profound distrust in regard to the accu- 
acy of much that reaches us in this way. Mr. Mil- 
sr’s recollections begin with the year 1836. “ At that 
-eriod,” he says, ‘“‘and for several years thereafter, I 
vas a resident of New York.” He then proceeds to 
escribe the Park Theatre, which all old New-York- 
rshold in such affectionate remembrance. He says: 


‘¢ The Park was, in fact, in all respects an example of 
that a theatre should—not be. It was ugly, dirty, 
loomy, inconvenient, and ill-lighted. . . . The stage 
ppointments, too, closely resembled those of the Lon- 
‘on theatres of the time, and miserable enough they 
rere. The arrangement of the scenery, in particular, 
‘as very ill-contrived—little or no improvement having 
een made in this respect, notwithstanding the great ad- 
ance in the mechanical arts since the days of Garrick, 
| period of upward of seventy years. Not only were the 
dmirable set-scenes, elaborately built up, with which for 
ome years past the playgoer has been familiar, wanting, 
ut, whatsoever the place represented, the plan on which 
je stage was ‘set’ was pretty nearly the same ; the side- 
senes, or ‘ wings’ as they are technically termed, being 
; ivariably placed at intervals of six or eight feet apart, 
) that a distressed heroine might frequently be seen 
‘ishing from one side of the stage to the other, seeking 
-ainly to escape from a spot, it was ridiculously palpable 
) the spectator, there was no obstacle to her leaving 
‘henever she pleased. A carpeted floor was a luxury 
ever indulged in, and the furniture was usually of the 
‘ost beggarly description—a table, a sofa, and a couple 
£ chairs being considered amply sufficient for any apart- 
\tent in the palace of the richest noble. One thing, too, 
sed to have a very odd appearance: when the play hap- 
ened to be a tragedy, in those scenes in which any of 
ie characters were to be killed, pieces of green baize 
ere laid on different parts of the stage for the actors to 
ul upon, so as to save their dresses from injury.” 

















Now, the Park Theatre was not wonderfully dec- 
rated, after the manner of the Madison Square and 
ie Fifth Avenue Theatres of to-day, but that it was 
ugly, dirty, and gloomy ” is wholesale—forgetful- 
ess. The house was lighted with gas, as all the 
‘teatres are now, and was fully as bright and cheerful. 
he parquette was then the pit, and filled only with 
sen, and thus did not present a very enlivening pict- 
[re ; but at that period ladies went to the theatre, 
3 they do now to the opera, in full dress, and the first 
id second rows of the dress circle were often filled 
ith brilliantly dressed women, producing an effect 
iat the theatres of to-day, with all their fine deco- 
jitions, can not equal. Nor was the theatre itself 
ther gloomy or dirty, speaking comparatively. It 
as the theory then that the auditorium of a theatre 
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should not by excessive color or decoration com- 
pete with effects of color on the stage, and hence 
a comparatively subdued style of ornamentation 
was adopted, and this subdued style made the la- 
dies’ toilets in the boxes all the more effective. 
We suspect that an array of fine-looking women 
in full dress makes a picture that even Messrs. Tif- 
fany and Colman would find it hard to overcome, 
notwithstanding the great resources at their com- 
mand. 

““Set scenes” on the stage, of which the writer 
speaks, were not so common as now, and inclosed 
scenes, with ceilings and walls, came in somewhat 
later. As for carpeted floors being ‘‘a luxury never 
indulged in,” where were the man’s eyes, or rather 
where is his memory? In 1841 ‘London Assur- 
ance” was produced at the Park Theatre, with every 
appointment known to the stage of to-day (with the 
exception of inclosed scenes). There were set scenes ; 
the floors were carpeted ; there were rich furniture, 
upholstery, and all the little things that make upa 
drawing-room picture. In fact, the play was much 
ridiculed on this very account, and familiarly dubbed 
‘‘' The Upholstery Drama.” 

A very short time after this, Charles Kean pro- 
duced “ King John” in a style that has never been 
equaled. Indeed, all the Shakespearean revivals 
since have been founded upon this example, but 
never with so much success—with less success, be- 
cause Mr. Kean was an artist and a scholar. He 
understood the principles of pictorial art as applied 
to the stage, and his scholarly tastes prompted him 
to make the play an accurate historic as well as ef- 
fective art picture. Every costume was constructed 
with the closest fidelity to recognized authorities, 
and every piece of scene-painting was the product 
of historic study. Mr. Kean's artistic knowledge 
and perceptions were evinced by his always keeping 
the pictorial feature subordinate to the human figures 
—so that the actor should not be crushed by his sur- 
roundings. This principle is continually forgotten 
in spectacular plays of to-day. Mr. Kean availed 
himself of everything that would heighten and en- 
rich the historic picture without belittling the act- 
ors. We have seen plays in certain scenes of which 
the spectator would have to hunt among the accesso- 
ries and furniture for the persons of the drama, Mr. 
Kean made no such mistake as this. In fact, “ King 
John,” and afterward “ Richard IIT,” were models 
in this field of art, which have not yet been bettered 
with all the supposed increased resources of pictorial 
and decorative art.* 





* As an illustration of the estimation in which the 
production of ‘‘ King John ” was held by the public, and 
of the performance of Lady Constance by Mrs. Kean, 
we subjoin a poem which appeared in the daily papers at 
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“King John” was the first Shakespearean play, 

we believe, produced with scenic splendor, but there 
‘* La Bayadére,” 

with the superb Mademoiselle Romipigs was one; 
“The Bohemian Girl” was not without good scenic 
pictures ; and the writer—who is writing only of what 
he remembers—recalls hearing a good deal of talk 
about a wonderful ‘‘ Cataract of the Ganges,” pro- 
duced before his time. Mr. Miller is certainly wrong 
in affirming that good scenery was unknown at the 
time he mentions. 


the time, written by Anne C, Lynch, now well known in 
letters and society as Mrs, Botta : 


‘““ON SEEING MRS. KEAN AS CONSTANCE IN ‘ KING 
JOHN.’ 


‘Twas no illusion ; from the past the veil was rent away ; 
The tide that never changes, ebbed, and bore me to that 
day 
When in the lists and on the field brave deeds of arms were 
done, 
When England blushed beneath the rule of recreant King 
John. 


‘* Scenes from that dim and buried past came thronging on the 
aze 
In all the splendid pageantry of those heroic days. 
There Angers’ towers and battlements in stately grandeur 
frowned 
Upon the engines of grim war grouped threat’ningly around. 


‘** And where the gathering, warlike ranks in burnished armor 
gleamed, 
The sacred oriflamme of France, the red-cross banner 
streamed ; 
There Templars came with cross and sword, vowed to the 
Holy Land— 
There were the fiery feudal lords, each with his vassal band: 


** And, in his scarlet robes arrayed, the haughty legate strode, 
As when above the prostrate king in ancient days he trode— 
Forgetful for the hour I lived in that chivalric age. 

Amid the stirring scenes portrayed on history’s varied page. 


‘** But when the gentle Constance came and bowed her queenly 


head 

To that wild tempest of the soul, that grief profound and 
dread, 

The pageant vanished from my sight; I only heard her 
words— 


I only felt the woe that thrilled the heart’s electric chords. 


** Years bring decay and change and death to kingdom and to 


clime, 

But human sympathy and love are changeless through all 
time; 

In the eternal now they live; though centuries o’er them 
roll, 


They bloom for ever fresh and young, immortal as the soul, 


‘* Thou on whose brow the coronet of injured Constance shone, 
Who to the glittering circlet gave a luster not its own, 
Thou canst recall those lovely forms the faded past inurns ; 
Thou summonest, and the shapeless dust to life and youth 
returns ! 


‘** Thou hast the spell, the magic power, the heart’s deep founts 
to move— 
To wake the latent ecstasies of hope, despair, and love; 
And many a poet’s loveliest dream now bears thy form and 
face, 
Speaks in thy sweet, impassioned voice, and wears thy match- 
less grace,” 


‘In one particular our reminiscent friend evine 
a most astonishing talent for inventing, or for ge 
ting his memory strangely twisted. We refer to h 
assertion that “ pieces of green baize were laid op 
different parts of the stage for the actors to fall up. 


” 


on.” This is delicious. The stage was at one time 
always covered with green baize—not with pieces of 
that material—and not for actors to fall on, but for 
the reason that green baize acted as an excellent foil 
for the scenery and costumes, adding to their beauty 
and effect, and also because the stage looks raw 
and cold with bare boards. This was the purpose 
of green baize, which on the stage of to-day is often 
replaced by painted canvas. 

‘* Set scenes ” were not possible until plays came 
to be written with each act in one scene. All o 
nearly all old English comedies have one or more 
changes of scenes in each act, and this renders elab-| 
orate stage furnishing for interior scenes impossible, 
“London Assurance ” was one of the earliest of Eng. 
lish plays written with each actin onescene. This is 
an established French method, which our dramatists] 
were a long time in adopting. It is a method thai) 
increases the difficulties of construction, but it cer 
tainly adds much to the unity and wraisemdblance of ¢| 
play (the prompter’s whistle and the rapidly-shifting 
scenes that follow are apt to be disenchanting), anc 
is a help toward full and appropriate stage decoration 
Set scenes, however, are indispensable in parlo)| 
comedies only. In historic plays, or plays of pictu 
resque character, good effects are always possibk 
without this arrangement. Mr. Kean obtained varie¢ 
and some splendid effects in the fifth act of ‘‘ Rich 
ard III,” numerous and rapid as are the “rn 
of scene. 

We Tave been assuming all along that fine scenen 
and rich stage appointments are good things. They 
are so, we think, when not made of primary impor | 
tance. Above all things, let us have good acting, ever| 
if in order to secure it we should have to go back te) 
the table and two chairs of which the reminiscen |! 
Mr. Miller speaks ; after good acting, graceful, agree| 
able, and appropriate appointments are always wa 
come. ts 

A 4 ' 
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No incident of last month excited so much in 
terest as the publication of the revised New Testa 
ment. Four hundred thousand copies of the Oxfort| 
edition were placed upon the New York marke 
simultaneously at a given hour, in many differen) 
sizes and styles ; copious extracts were published i in 
all the newspapers, in many instances with paralle 
passages from the King James version ; withil 
twenty-four hours cheap American editions were fe 
sale on the news-stands ; on the ensuing Sunday th 
merits and demerits of the revision were discussed it 
many pulpits, and in almost all circles they became 
leading topic of conversation. For a week, at least 
everybody was reading the New Testament, so # 
probably there were more people studying ie 
at that time than at any other in our history. — 

Possibly the great interest which the publicatio: 





f the revision has excited, and the study of the 
acred writings which it has stimulated, are of them- 
lyes sufficient to justify the cost and labor of the 
‘ork, but otherwise we can not see that any good 
be resulted or can result from the changes that have 
‘een made in the sacred text. There are a few 
‘{terations that are eminently acceptable, but very 
iuch the greater number contribute nothing to a 
etter understanding of the Holy Word. ‘They are 
-ossibly nearer to the original Greek, and may satisfy 
verbal critics better, but changes that are merely 
tholarly in their character, that, without throwing 
ew light on a passage, or strengthening its mean- 
ig, simply come nearer to the exact form of the 
‘riginal, are changes that will do more harm than 
ood. The great mass of Bible readers do not study 
_for shades of meaning, or with critical attention 
its exact phraseology, but always with mind intent 
‘pon either the story, or the admonitions and moral 
uidance that it gives them. And change that does 
ot help them to a better comprehension of what 
aey read is worse than idle, for it distracts, it con- 
-erts familiar and loved forms of-expression into un- 
umiliar ones, it destroys long associations, it weakens 
‘npressions, it brings into question the sacredness 
f the text, it undermines veneration and confidence, 
nd it makes unstable that which was believed to be 
‘holly stable. There are no doubtful or obscure 
assages in the Bible that have not been explained 
‘itherto as fully as possible by commentators, and 
‘ere are no questionable renderings of the original 
jat have not been indicated. It is entirely possible 
-y marginal references to mark everything in the 
ecepted version that is of doubtful accuracy, avoid- 
ig all mere verbal niceties, and this is all that, in 
‘ur judgment, should have been attempted. 

It must be remembered that the New Testament 
4s not only a body of doctrine, but a standard of the 
mglish tongue. For nearly three centuries the King 
“ames version has been read and studied by all Eng- 
ish speaking peoples. It has been the model of stu- 
‘ents, while innumerable of its phrases have passed 
‘ito the vernacular, enriching the speech of the com- 
10n people. Its breadth of expression, its quaintness, 
'S wisdom; its aptness, its ripe significance, its mel- 
»w tone, have combined to endear it to all classes— 
) scholars and the unlearned, to people of much and 
eople of little faith. It is not commonly felt to be 
translation. Its wise utterances seem to come at 
rst-hand. Consequently, changes of any kind lay 
iolent hands on something that is sacred—sacred 
part from its promises and the hopes that it in- 
‘dires, apart from its religious character—but sacred 
ist as a classic is sacred, just as Homer was to the 
reeks, Goethe is to the Germans, Shakespeare to the 
mglish. To remake utterances, therefore, that are 
j allowed by long association, except in cases where 
ley are distinctly misleading—if there be any such 
-seems to us supremely unwise. The man of let- 
2rs as well as the pious zealot, the lover of good ripe 





































eplore useless tampering with a text so long read 
“ith devotion and delight by millions of people. 
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‘Id English as well as the Christian, can not fail to - 


Ql 





-©So far as our survey of the changes that have 
been made goes, we observe very few that there seems 
any good reason for. Sometimes the new phraseology 
is an improvement. ‘on the old, and, were the New 
Testament now for the first time produced in Eng- 
lish, would naturally be preferred. On the other 
hand, the new forms are quite as often decidedly in- 
ferior to the old. It is nearer the Greek to substi- 
tute “love” for ‘‘ charity” in the well-known phrase 
“faith, hope, and charity,” and in other places 
where the later word is used, and, although intelli- 
gent readers interpret “ charity ” largely as meaning 
love, it is perhaps only proper, as it is doubtless 
sometimes misapplied, to make the change. The 
passage “Take no thought for your life, what ye 
Shall eat,” is rendered, ‘Be not anxious for your 
life,” etc., and this we think a judicious change. 
The discrimination between the words ‘“ Gehenna,” 
which signifies the place of punishment in the future 
life, and “‘ Hades,” the abode of the dead, which was 
not made in the authorized version, is also to be 
commended, But these and a few other important - 
emendations have been recognized as desirable for a 
long time. Many readers have mentally accepted 
them, and all that was necessary was a marginal 
correction, It wasn’t worth while to reconstruct 
the whole Testament because a dozen or so passages 
were confessedly erroneous. 

One inevitable result will be, that every new gen- 
eration now, the barrier having been thrown down, 
will be tempted to make a revision of its own. 
Scholars do not now agree as to the accuracy of 
some of the new renderings ; the acute Biblical 
criticism so prevalent will year by year discover 
new errors ; and we shall find hereafter a perpetual 
agitation for other changes, until after a succession 
of revisions little will be left of the text originally 
given to English worshipers. 4 


y 


WE publish in this number of the “ Journal” an 
article entitled “The Fortunes of Literature under 
the American Republic,” which, though written by 
an American, made its first appearance in an Eng- 
lish periodical. It contains, we think, a great deal 
of truth, and is not a little suggestive, but there are 
certain utterances scarcely supported by the facts. 
It speaks of the eagerness of our reading public for 
books of a certain kind, but declares that it “does 
not care to reflect, to generalize, to frame rational 
conceptions of theories, or to perfect a rule of liv- 
ing; in other words, it has no curtostty about ideas.” 
The italics here are our own. Assuredly the writer, 
Mr. Woodberry, is in error here. There are some 
very conspicuous instances of American curiosity 
about and hospitality for ideas. It was with Ameri- 
can readers that Herbert Spencer first got a hearing, 
and he still finds here the largest and most general 
appreciation. Carlyle was first accepted by Ameri- 
can readers. Comte and the Positive Philosophy 
have probably found as wide an acceptance in this 
country as in England. All the leading science 
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writers of Europe are as widely read and studied in 
America as elsewhere. It is in the United States 
that the only magazine in the English tongue de- 
voted to speculative philosophy is published. In 
the West there is a Platonic Club, and a periodical 
devoted to the purposes of the association. Emer- 
son has been one of our lights; Bronson Alcott and 
his ‘‘ Conversations” are peculiarly American in 
their character ; the Concord School of Philosophy 
evinces a very remarkable taste and aptitude for 
philosophic study. In-truth, with us there is an over- 
fondness for new generalizations, for new theories, 
for new speculations on government, science, law, 
and society. Much of what is written and advocated 
in these directions is crude. The new theories are 
not always “‘rational conceptions,” they are usually 
hasty and ill-digested ; but the innumerable essays, 
pamphlets, and books that are written on specula- 
tive theories—only publishers and editors have any- 
thing like an idea of their extent, for probably not 
one in a hundred of the productions of this nature 
that are written ever gets into type—evince the fer- 
mentation that is going on, the domination of ideas 
and the curiosity prevalent in all ranks in regard to 
them. 

Elsewhere Mr. Woodberry says: ‘‘Is not one 
reason why Macaulay is so widely read the fact that 
his rhetoric deals with the raw pigments, the con- 
trasts, exaggeration, and untruth that belong to sen- 
sationalism, and that in his hands discolor and dis- 
tort history?” Inasmuch as Macaulay is just as 
popular in England as here, there is no pertinence 
in the question as applied to American readers. It 
will be found that there is very little difference in 
the estimate in which English authors are held in 
the United States from that in England, and hence 
Mr. Woodberry’s comments about Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Macaulay have no distinctive application 
to literary taste with us here. From Macaulay he 
proceeds to Poe, and asks: ‘Are not Poe’s tales at- 
tractive because of the thrill they send along the 
nerves, the shock of surprise they give, their terror, 
their hideousness, their evil charm? I say nothing,” 
he continues, ‘‘of the marvelous genius, too little 
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acknowledged, by which the greatest master of f. 
tastic romance contrived to give real and last 
interest to such monstrosities ; but I think Ame 
cans must reply that the fascination of his tales o 
the popular mind is so great as it is, not because 
his genius, but because (so to speak) he created ¢ 
coloration and distortion in an unreal realm, a 
thereby left work as utterly false as the sensatic 
mongers of our lowest reading class.” Here « 
critic is wholly wrong, because he proceeds from — 
sumed facts. It can not be said that Poe’s we 
tales possess any marked fascination over the po] 
lar mind. There has never been a cheap edition 
these stories published, and it is safe to say that 1 
sale of copies of the one edition in the market di 
not average five hundred annually. It is a cert: 
portion of the literary class, and not the gene 
public, upon whom Poe’s tales exercise the fascir 
tion of which our critic speaks. Asin many otl 
instances, these tales are very much written abc 
by critics and magazinists, but the world of re: 
ers is commonly very indifferent to them. No dou 
however, the circle of readers and admirers wor 
be enlarged were they before the public in a m« 
accessible form. 

In writing of American taste it should be bon 
in mind that we are an heterogeneous people, that ¢ 
ferent sections as well as different groups exhi 
widely separated tastes and proclivities. And, th 
in no country does the populace have so large 
place in all questions of, art, literature, and gove: 
ment. The tendencies of a few studious minds 
Germany determine the literary reputation of tl 


country. The social bent and intellectual likings 


Parisians are accepted as characteristic of the wh 
French people. The authority of a group of schol: 
and writers makes literary laws for England. In t 
United States there is no center and no authori 
and everywhere groups and classes follow their, 
stincts regardless of other groups and classes. 
general is this differentiation on all sides, that it 
almost impossible to say of anything that it is n 
without evidence springing up from unexpected qu: 
ters to show that it is. 





Notes for Readers, 


NY one who desires to see how the life of Christ 

looks when regarded from the purely secular 
point of view, will find in ‘‘ Rabbi Jeshua: an Eastern 
Story” the means and the opportunity for gratifying 
his curiositv. Rejecting with undisguised contempt 
the gospel narratives, and all the other authorities 
that are usually relied upon, the author bases his 
account almost wholly upon the brief and succinct 
chronicle of Simeon has Saddik, who lived contem- 
poraneously with “Rabbi Jeshua,” was the com- 
panion of one of his first disciples, and in his old 
age dictated a narrative of the significant events of 
which he had been cognizant. According to this 


account, nothing whatever is known of Christ’s r 


tivity or ancestry, and the first we learn of him 










that, moved by the preaching of Hanan (John 
Baptist), he determined to join the celibate sect 
the Hasaya, and applied to Hanan for the initiat 
rite of ablution. Afterward, in accordance with t 
custom of the sect which he had joined, he retir 
into the desert for several years ; and when next 
appears upon the scene, after Hanan’s betrayal a 
imprisonment, is known as the “gentle rabbi,” w 
preaches to the poor, and endeavors to mitigate t 
hardships of their lot. Viewed from our auth¢ 
standpoint, the supernatural powers with which | 
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as supposed to be endowed dwindle into the mere 
cill in medicine distinctive of the sect of the Hasaya 
) which he belonged, and the miracles with which 
2 has since been credited are simply characteristic 
yecimens of the legends which the wonder-loving 
aagination of the East has always clustered around 
ie names of great teachers and reformers. The 
\ea that he was the Messiah was one of the illusions 
hich the Rabbi Jeshua himself shared with his 
isciples ; and the very first step which he took in 
‘ndication of his claim brought him to a shameful 
zath at the hands of the priests and Pharisees whose 
iterests were imperiled by his pretensions. After 
ie crucifixion, his body was laid in the rock sep- 
ichre of a rich Pharisee, among the gardens out- 
‘de the town; but, like Savonarola, whose career 
ssembled his in many other respects, Rabbi Jeshua 
as fated to leave not even a relic of his mortality. 
‘The women who came to embalm his body found 
ie tomb broken open, the body no longer within. 
he stone had been rclled away, and the vanishing 
gure of a white-robed stranger was seen, or be- 
‘ved to be seen, by the terrified and dismayed 
journers, who fled forthwith from the sepulchre. 
{any were the legends which arose in consequence 
this mysterious sequel to the history of the great 
‘abbi; but the chronicle of Simeon has Saddik 
‘oses with the account of the open tomb, and the 
‘embling women ; and of Rabbi Jeshua, as of Moses, 
“may truly be said that ‘no man knoweth his sep- 
‘\chre unto this day.’ ” 

The book is remarkably well written, Canon 
‘arrar himself being surpassed in the vivid word- 
‘ainting with which scenes in the Holy Land are 
2picted. For literary skill, however, the palm must 
2 assigned to the concluding chapter, which is a 
‘itter satire upon the existing society of Christian 
‘ngland. Wandering about London in the hope of 
acing some echoes, at least, of the noble teaching 
{the great Galilean Rabbi, the author represents 
mself as entering the open doors of ‘‘a large plain 
lifice,” apparently consecrated to some religious 
arpose. His attention was first directed to the 
mgregation, the majority of whom were women, 
at with a fair proportion of elderly men and a few 
; iid-looking youths. ‘“ The general impression which 
ey produced was that of sleek prosperity and suc- 
ss in life. . . . The fresh red faces and sparse gray 
‘airs of the men, their shining bald heads and well- 
led cheeks, were the very emblems of prosperous 
‘spectability and good-natured self-complacency. 
“hey were, moreover, all rich. They had ostrich- 
‘athers, flowers, and fruits in their bonnets, velvet 
ckets and silk skirts, great gold watch-chains, glossy 
ats and good broadcloth frock-coats, well-starched 
fen, and a profusion of rings, chains, brooches, and 
wels.” At length a comfortable-looking preacher 
ood up in an oak-tulip pulpit, and began reading 
yberly from a written address. ‘‘I listened with 
tention to his teaching. He explained that in con- 
‘quence of the sin of the original man the whole 
aman race had become depraved, and that men 

























were born with a curse upon them which condemned 
them to eternal torment. Not through their own 
sin, not through any crime individually committed, 
but merely through the fact that they were born into 
the world, and that their ancestors sixty centuries 
ago had sinned in the far-off East. There was no 
hope, no help for them, however virtuous their lives 
might be; for, like the Goim of the Jewish creed, 
Gehenna was their fate. He told, moreover, of a 
youthful God sacrificed by the wrath of an Elder 
Divinity, and afterward brought back to life and im- 
mortality. A deity beneficent to and loving man- 
kind, and one through whose favor—not by any deed 
of their own, except that of worshiping himself ex- 
clusively—men might escape their doom, and be re- 
ceived into an ethereal paradise of clouds and angels. 
The preacher concluded by recommending the ritual 
of his creed to the congregation, and by collecting 
money for the conversion of the Madagascans to this 
gloomy and paradoxical dogma.” Perceiving that 
there was evidently no trace of the Rabbi Jeshua in 
such teaching, our author went next into ‘‘a beauti- 
ful Gothic building of elaborate style,” where the 
congregation were evidently still richer than before, 


and where, after an address by an elegant young 


priest, an “offertory ” was taken up “‘ for the church 
flower-decorations and for the fund in aid of pro- 
viding cotta-surplices for the choir.” A meeting of 
the ‘‘ zesthetic sect,” a lectvre-room where the great 
secrets of Nature were expounded by a teacher who 
‘stated that he had hunted through the whole body 
for the presence of any non-material element of life, 
and, not having found any, had been enabled to 
draw the safe conclusion that none such existed” ; 
a picture-gallery thronged by dz/ettanti —all these 
were visited without finding a trace of the doctrines 
or influence of Rabbi Jeshua; and our author was 
forced to the sorrowful conclusion that these had 
either perished wholly or been perverted. 


Ir is no slight praise of Mr. John Albee’s little 
book .on ‘‘ Literary Art” to say that it not only 
treats of but practically exemplifies its subject. In 
form it is a conversation between a painter, a poet, 
and a philosopher, and it is a long time since we 
have read such piquant and skillfully managed dia- 
logue. Mr. Albee has just the light, rapid, and 
somewhat playful touch requisite for such work, and, 
while his dialogue has all the cleverness necessary to 
catch and hold the attention, it is not so incessantly 
brilliant as to obscure the personality of the sup- 
posed interlocutors. The discussion ranges over a 
wide field, and the conclusions reached are little 
more than negations ; but every step is marked by 
some fine thought, some acute suggestion, or some 
apposite illustration, and the path of the reader is 
strewed with flowers even if it leads to no definite 
goal. Among the questions dealt with, of course, 
is the oft-debated one as to the relative importance 
of form and invention in literary art. The philoso- 
pher, who naturally places substance before form, 
insists that invention should be ranked first. To 
this the poet demurs. “Invention,” he says, with 


is 


considerable point, ‘‘is much more common than is 
supposed. How many tales and poems have we 
met that contained an excellent gift of this sort, but 
wanting in workmanship !—especially now when the 
whole world is open to those in search of subjects. 
The copyright-office and the patent-office are full, 
the one of uncirculated books and the other of un- 
employed models ; good conceptions, but wanting 
in structural, organic force. Some affect to think 
this lack of little consequence, and that even the 
smallest amount of essence is to be more diligently 
sought after than superabundant body, which they 
call a mere external, or wrappage, to divert or seduce 
the mind from its purpose. There was a monkish 
doctrine of this sort. And even Tertullian will not 
allow beauty to be anything more than ‘an addi- 
tional outlay of the divine plastic art.’ Notice the 
word ‘ additional, and how it degrades the sentiment. 
He might as well have said honestly and at once, 
superfluous. In literature sometimes one must praise 
the invention, sometimes the form ; if both, praise 
can go no further. In masterpieces there is an 
equipollence of invention and plastic force. One 
age, even different readers, emphasize one or the 
other, deferring to some prevailing tendency or 
taste.” The mention by the poet of men of intellect 
who, like Aischylus and Bacon, appealed themselves 
and their work to future generations, provokes the 
following neat epigram from the painter: ‘ That is 
rather a fashion among a certain class of writers. 
Some of them, however, make larger bequests than 
their estates will pay.” 


THOUGH, like other works of art, designed pri- 
marily to amuse, the novel is too efficient an instru- 
ment not to have been put to many uses, and it is 
quite within the range of experience that it should 
be used as a weapon of personal warfare. Mr. 
Henri Rochefort, therefore, is not without a prece- 
dent when he attempts to revenge himself for his 
political defeat and social ostracism by assailing his 
enemies under the thin disguises of fiction. His 
much-talked-of novel, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Bismarck,” is 
simply a bitter attack upon M. Gambetta, whom he 
holds up to the most merciless ridicule under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘ Talazac.” Another Parisian celeb- 
rity, Madame Adam, whose name has been associated 
with that of Gambetta, is more good-naturedly satir- 
ized as ‘“‘ Madame Maunoir”’; and the gossips of the 
capital have found no difficulty in identifying several 
others among the characters. The unfortunate Mac- 
Mahon is gibed at openly and by name. After the 
October elections had annihilated the clerical coali 
tion, and broken up the De Broglie cabinet, “it was 
said that the marshal was more than ever decided to 
carry things to extremities ; that he had been beaten, 
but that defeats frightened him less as he became ac- 
customed to them. It was added that he took each 
day three glasses of absinthe more than the day be- 
fore, which was his way of coming to a decision.” 
The title itself is a fling at Bismarck, the sods7quet 
of “ Mademoiselle Bismarck ” having been bestowed 
upon the heroine because of her being detected in a 
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series of the most shameless and unscrupulous in 
trigues. Regarded merely as a novel, the merit ¢ 
the performance is very slight. It is cleverly con 
structed—altogether too cleverly for realism or vrai 
semblance ; but it has an air of levity and journalisti 
smartness about it, which, while piquant and proyo 
cative for a moment, is a fatal blemish in what pro 
fesses to be a work of imaginative art. However 
it is probable that M. Rochefort’s chief purpose ii 
writing the book was to render his enemy ridiculous 
and in this he has achieved a cruel success. 


THERE can be no doubt that, in his “‘ Short His 
tory of the English Colonies in America” (Harpers) 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge has made a genuine an¢ 
valuable contribution to American history. The co 
lonial period, it must be confessed, is the period ove 
which historians have been most prone to linger, an‘ 
it is rather our post-Revolutionary history that noy 
stands in need of elucidation ; but, while the them 
itself is hackneyed, Mr. Lodge’s method of treat 
ment is fresh and suggestive. The history propet 
so far as this deals with the chronological sequenci 
of events, is a subordinate portion of his work, thi 
main object of which is to portray the social charac 
ter and aspect of the several colonies at the time o 
their severance from the mother-country. ‘ Who ant 
what the people were who fought the War for Inde 
pendence and founded the United States—what wa: 
their life, what their habits, thoughts, and manners— 
seemed to me, when I began my study of Americar 
history, questions of the deepest interest. The’ 
were questions, too, which appeared to me never t( 
have been answered in a compact and comprehensiv 
form ; and this volume is an attempt to supply thi 
deficiency.” The method of arrangement, thougl 
open to objection, as the author admits, is probabl} 
the best that could have been devised. Each colon} 
is treated separately, a chapter being devoted to it 
history from the date of its settlement to the yea 
1765 (the date of the Stamp Act Congress, when thi 
national life may be said to have begun), and an 
other chapter to a description of its condition in ant 
about the year 1765. In drawing the social picture 
New England (embracing the four colonies of Mas 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Ney 
Hampshire) is dealt with as a whole, the difference: 
between them being too slight to render separat 
treatment necessary. Three concluding chapter 
deal briefly with the Revolutionary War and the 
Peace of 1782, and give a concise outline of thé 
events which resulted in national existence. 


To the long list of already existing anthologies 
another has been added in the shape of a very taste: 
fully bound and handsomely printed volume entitled 
‘““ Harper’s Cyclopedia of British and American Poe: 
try,” edited by the late Epes Sargent, who gave the 
finishing touches to the work on what proved to be 
his death-bed. Of course no collection of such mag: 
nitude could fail to contain many of the masterpieces 
of English poetry, and it is equally certain that no 
compiler could make a selection which, as a whole, 
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ould precisely meet the views of any other person 
-m himself. Even in such a work there is always 
(om for the exercise of individual taste, and it can 
't be denied that in this respect Mr. Sargent has 
ailed himself of the opportunity to its full extent. 
ie majority of readers, we imagine, who critically 
‘amine his list, will be quite as much surprised by 
‘iat it includes as by what it omits; and not many 
Ie be reconciled to a standard which assigns as 
ach prominence to Southey as to Wordsworth, and 
ich excludes Milton’s ‘‘ Hymn to the Nativity,” 
d his majestic sonnet “On the Late Massacre in 
‘emont,” in order to make room for a page or two 
- Kirke White’s pseudo-religious insipidities. No 
jubt many similar incongruities are explained by 
‘e obvious desire of Mr. Sargent to make his col- 
‘tion fresh and individual ; an object which he has 
‘complished, partly by selecting the less familiar 





-eces of well-known poets, and partly by allowing 
‘considerable portion of his space to the minor 
ba of the past half-century—to the choir of 
igers who were contemporary with the compiler 
.dmany of whom have outlived him. We know of 
other collection of the kind that includes so many 
_ the fugitive meteorites that in times recently past 
we flashed across the poetic heavens, or so many 

those ‘“‘pieces”’ whose popularity has hitherto 
‘en confined to the readers of magazines and news- 
‘pers. The authors are arranged in chronological 
der, and one feature of the work that is deserving 
ungualified praise, are the critico-biographical no- 
ses prefixed to the selections foreach poet. Though 
ry brief in scope and terse in style, these are gen- 
ally discriminating and always interesting, and 
ere can be no doubt as to the great assistance they 
nder to the avérage reader. 















THE story from the German entitled “ The Two 
‘isoners,” in this number of the “ Journal,” comes 
. us from the translator, at Berlin, accompanied by 
‘letter from the Hon. Andrew D. White, our minis- 
© to Germany, from which we take the liberty of 
toting the following: ‘“‘ For many years past I 
we been deeply interested in the writings of Pro- 
‘ssor Riehel, of the University of Munich, who, 
nong the scholars and literary men of Germany 
yids a very honored place. He has published 
veral volumes of special treatises, lectures, and 
)Says connected with the history of German civiliza- 
on (Cultur-Geschichte), but the most interesting— 
ideed, the most delightful of all his writings—is 
series of historical novelettes, which he has been 
\blishing at intervals for several years past. Both 
' to matter and style, nothing could be better. As 
_ the matter of each, it is generally a story with 
/aich the circumstances and ideas of some particu- 
‘r time are interwoven; and, as a life-long student 
- modern history, I may say that I have never seen 
iything at the same time more historically and psy- 
nologically true than these exquisite short stories. As 
, the manner, his are among the few German works 
have ever read in a really clear, bright, and flow- 
‘g style.’ Our readers, after this eulogium, will 
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be tempted to look afresh, if they have read it al- 
ready, at the story of ‘‘ The Two Prisoners.” 


WE last month spoke erroneously of Bastien Le- 
Page as an American painter, in referring to his 
painting of ‘‘Joan of Arc,” recently exhibited in 
this city. Le-Page is a French artist, in no way 
identified with American art. 


THE most important book of the month is the ‘‘ Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament,” which appears in 
numberless editions, and of which some two million copies 
are reported to have been sold already in this country 
and in England. Very useful to those who wish to study 
it carefully is ‘‘ The Comparative Edition of the New 
Testament,” embracing the revised and the old or King 
James’s versions, arranged in parallel columns. This 
latter is a Philadelphia enterprise (Porter & Coates).— 
Another beok which will prove very useful to either the 
student or the reader is the ‘‘ Companion to the Revised 
Version of the New Testament, explaining the Reasons 
for the Changes made in the Authorized Version,” by 
Alexander Roberts, D. D. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co.). Dr. Roberts was a member of the English Com- 
mittee of Revision, and his work is supplemented with 
an American Appendix which explains the relation of 
the American Committee to the whole work.—Among 
other works of a religious character a prominent place 
must be assigned to Professor W. Robertson Smith’s 
‘“The Old Testament in the Jewish Church: Twelve 
Lectures on Biblical Criticism,’ of which an American 
edition has been issued by the Appletons.—A new in- 
stallment of Mr. Joseph Cook’s ‘‘ Boston Monday Lect- 
ures” comprises those delivered during the winter of 
1880-’81, and deals with ‘‘ Christ and Modern Thought,” 
with a preliminary lecture on ‘‘ The Methods of meeting 
Modern Unbelief’”? (Roberts).—Also designed to vindi- 
cate orthodox Christianity from certain forms of attack 
that have been recently made upon it is ‘‘ Christianity’s 
Challenge ; and some Phases of Christianity submitted 
for Candid Consideration,” by the Rev. Herrick John- 
son, D. D. (Chicago: Cushing, Thomas & Co,).—This 
last-mentioned volume consists of a series of lectures, 
and of the same character is ‘‘ The Mosaic Era,” by Dr. 
J. Munro Gibson, who treats of Exodus, Leviticus, Num- 
bers, and Deuteronomy (New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.).—'* The Hereafter of Sin: What it will be; with 
Answers to Certain Questions and Objections,” by Rev. 
John W. Haley, M. D., is published by Warren F. 
Draper, of Andover.—The second volume of the excel- 
lent ‘‘ Early Christian Literature Primers,” edited by 
George P. Fisher, D. D., is ‘‘ The Fathers of the Third 
Century,” by Rev. George A. Jackson (Appletons).— 
‘“ A Church History to the Council of Nicza, A.D. 325,” 
by the Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D. D., is offered to 
the public by James Potts (New York).—‘‘ From Exile 
to Overthrow : a History of the Jews from the Babylo- 
nian Captivity to the Destruction of the Second Temple,” 
by Rev. J. W. Mears, is published by the Philadelphia 
Presbyterian Board of Publication.—‘‘ The Kingdom of 
Israel from its Inception under Joshua, its First Presi- 
dent, in the Year of the World 2553, to the Second 
Advent of Christ,” by J. P. Philpott, is published in St. 
Louis by the Advocate Publishing House.—" Circum- 
stantial Evidences of Christianity,” by Daniel Carey, is 
published by Phillips & Hunt (New York).— From Robert 
Carter & Brothers (New York) we have ‘‘ The Palace 
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Beautiful ; or Sermons to Children,” by Rev. William 
Wilberforce Newton. 

Two noteworthy contributions to the literature of the 
civil war are the concluding volumes (Vols. II and III) 
of General Badeau’s ‘‘ Military History of General 
Grant” (Appletons), and a ‘‘ Memoir of Major-General 
George H. Thomas,” by Richard W. Johnson (Lippin- 
cotts). — Almost at the opposite pole of biography is 
‘« The Life-Work of Elbridge Gerry Brooks, Minister in 
the Universalist Church,” by Elbridge Streeter Brooks 
(Boston: Universalist Publishing House),—A compen- 
dious work for the general reader is ‘‘ The Life and Ex- 
plorations of David Livingstone,” by J. S. Roberts (Bos- 
ton : D, Lothrop & Co.).—Parton’s long-expected ‘‘ Life 
of Voltaire,” in two volumes, with portraits and other 
illustrations, is just issued from the press of Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 

An ideal book for boys, full of the most varied and 
animated stories of adventure, and very copiously and 
attractively illustrated, is ‘‘ The Young Nimrods in North 
America,” by Thomas W. Knox (Harpers),—The third 
volume of the new series of ‘‘ Appletons’ Home Books ” 
is a useful and practical little treatise on ‘‘ The Home 
Garden,” by Ella Rodman Church, with tasteful illustra- 
tions.—The ‘‘ Journal of a Farmer’s Daughter” is the 
prose work of Elaine Goodale, one of the authors of 
‘* Apple-Blossoms,” and contains for frontispiece a pict- 
ure of Sky Farm (Putnams).—‘‘ Random Rambles,” 
by Louise Chandler Moulton (Roberts), is a collection of 
‘* pen-and-ink sketches” of certain picturesque features 
of the European tour, which does not attempt to be 
‘‘anything so formidable as a book of travels.”—‘‘ The 
Wilderness-Cure,” by Mare Cook (New York: William 
Wood & Co.), gives many valuable and practical sugges- 
tions to campers-out in the Adirondacks, written by one 
who has proved in his own case the efficaciousness of the 
‘*cure ” which he recommends.—‘‘ The School of Life,” 
by William Rounseville Alger (Roberts), is designed pri- 
marily for edification, but by the author’s literary skill it 
has been rendered readable as well.—‘‘ Codperation as a 
Business,” by Charles Barnard (Putnams), is ‘‘ the story 
of many a nimble sixpence, the record of simple savings 
and every-day economies that the author hopes may in- 
terest plain folks who have a thrifty mind.”—A season- 
able book, and a worthy memento of the genial and cult- 
ured author, is a new and enlarged edition of ‘t Under- 
brush,” consisting of literary, social, and miscellaneous 
essays by the late James T. Fields (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.).—Messrs. Holt & Co. have issued new and cheaper 
editions of Wallace's ‘‘ Russia,” and the ‘‘ Carlyle An- 
thology.”—In this connection we may mention a popular 
edition in two volumes of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Critical and Miscel- 
laneous Essays,” from the Riverside Press (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.).—A useful little book which is the product 
of much and diversified experience is ‘‘ How to travel : 
Hints, Advice, and Suggestions to Travelers by Land 
and Sea‘all over the Globe,” by Thomas W. Knox (New 
York: C. T. Dillingham).—‘' Town-Hall Suggestions,” 
an address delivered by Mr. Whitelaw Reid at the open- 
ing of a new City Hall in Xenia, Ohio, is issued by 
Henry Holt & Co.—A book which should be very useful 
in every household is ‘* Woman’s Handiwork in Modern 
Homes,” by Mrs. Constance Cary Harrison, with illus- 
trations and five colored plates from designs by Colman, 
Gibson, Rosina Emmet, and others (Scribners).—‘* The 
History of Woman Suffrage,” edited by Elizabeth Cady 


Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gagt 
is planned on a monumental scale, Volume I containin, 
878 octavo pages, with another to follow. The presen 
volume is illustrated with a number of steel-engrave 
portraits. -—- An ‘‘ Illustrated Birthday Text-Book, witl 
Quotations from Shakespeare,” is issued by D. Lothroy 
& Co. (Boston), and the ‘‘ Emerson Birthday-Book,” y 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

One of the most useful of recent contributions to th 
literature of popular science is ‘‘ Anthropology : An In 
troduction to the Study of Man and Civilization,” 
Edward B. Tylor, D. C. L., F. R. S., copiously and ri 
ly illustrated (Appletons).— A recent addition to th 
Chautauqua text-books is ‘‘ Man’s Antiquity and Lan 
guage,” by M.S. Terry, D. D. (New York: Phillips 8 
Hunt).—From D. G. Brinton (Philadelphia) we hay: 
‘‘Hydrophobia: A Monograph for the Profession anc 
the Public,’’ by Horatio R. Bigelow, M. D.—‘S Englist 
in Schools,” by H. N. Hudson, is a collection of essay 
that were originally printed in the several volumes o 
the new ‘Annotated Shakespeare’s Plays for Schoo 
Use” (Boston: Ginn & Heath). — Messrs. Robert 
Brothers publish an American edition, revised and en 
larged, of the Rev. Edwin A. Abbott’s ‘‘ How to tél 
the Parts of Speech, an Introduction to English Gram 
mar.” 

Very highly spoken of by the English press is ‘* Mat 
rimony,” a novel, by W. E. Norris, republished here ij 
Holt’s ‘‘ Leisure-Hour Series.” —Another late issue in th 
same series is ‘‘ A Matter-of-Fact Girl,” by Theo. Gift.- 
‘‘ Blessed Saint Certainty” is by the author of ‘Hi 
Majesty Myself,” and reintroduces certain of the chara 
ters that figured in the earlier story (Roberts),—“ Th 
Story of Helen Troy” is by the author of ‘‘ Golden Rod 
an Idyl of Mount Desert,” and is published by the Haz 
pers.—From the same publishers we have an illustrate 
boy’s story, ‘‘ Who was Paul Grayson ?” by the prolifi 
author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies,” —‘‘ The Bailiff’s Maid ” is 
romance from the German by Mrs, A. L. Wister (Lippir 
cotts),—Also from the German (by Mary J. Safford) i 
‘* A Question : The Idyl of a Picture by his Friend Alm 
Tadema, related by Georg Ebers” (New York: Willi 
S. Gottsberger),— ‘‘ Rosecroft: a Story of Commo 
Places and Common People,” by W. M. F. Round (Bo 
ton : Lee & Shepard), is a semi-religious tale of Americe 
life.—On the other hand, ‘* Mother Herring’s Chicken 
by L. T. Meade (New York : Robert Carter & Brothers: 
is a story.of the streets of London.—Part II of ‘*T! 
Steam House,” by Jules Verne, is entitled ‘‘ Tigers an 
Traitors,” and is translated from the French by Miss Agn 
D. Kingston (Scribners).—Recent issues in Appleton: 
New Handy-Volume Series are ‘‘ The Great Violinis 
and Pianists,” by George T. Ferris; and ‘‘ Loukis Lar. 
Reminiscences of a Chiote Merchant during the G 
War of Independence,” by D. Bikelas, translated fr 
the Greek by J. Gennadius.—The latest numbers in th 
rapidly-growing Franklin Square Library are ‘‘ My Love 
a novel, by Mrs. E. Lynn Linton; ‘ Beside the River 
a tale, by Katharine S. Macquoid; ‘‘ Harry Joscelyn,” 
novel, by Mrs. Oliphant ; ‘‘ The Miller’s Daughter,” 
Anne Beale ; ‘‘ The Chaplain of the Fleet,” by W. B 
sant and J. Rice; ‘‘ My First Offer and Other Stories, 
by May Cecil Hay; and ‘‘ Unbelief in the Eighteen 
Century as contrasted with its Earlier and Later Hi 
tory; being the Cunningham Lectures for 1880,” 
john Cairns, D.D, 
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Ee is as natural to kindly natures as to superior 
4 minds to seek to understand things, even 
when they are those which wound them—and to 
understand is to forgive, After being very in- 
dignant against Madame de Moisieux, Mademoi- 
elle Maulabret, who was kindness itself, ended 
iby pitying her, and in truth the marquise was 
worthy of pity. — 

_ The day that the worthy man whom she had 
selected as a tutor for her son undertook to de- 
'monstrate to him that the three angles of a tri- 

angle are equal to two right angles, he began to 

ery, and exclaimed : 

“Mamma says that you are an honest man: 
| give me your word, then, that these three angles 
are equal to two; but for the love of Heaven 
don’t demonstrate anything to me!” 

_ Madame de Moisieux never forgave him for 

not being able to conquer either algebra or ge- 
ometry, nor for having attributed to Charlemagne 
the good words of Henri Quatre. She would 
have submitted to having a fool for a son, if this 
fool had not devoured her substance as he did. 
While her husband lived she had left to him the 
care of gratifying the costly caprices of this im- 
| possible being who was her penance, her crown 
‘of thorns, her cross. But, for the last few years, 
‘he had fallen entirely to her charge, and she felt 
herself weighed down by the burden. 
+ Lésin had inherited from his father, after she 
| had skillfully arranged their business matters, 
only about a hundred thousand francs, of: which 
he made about two mouthfuls: not that his tastes 
were expensive—a flask of rum and the society 
of the first comer amply satisfied him—but he 
t VOL, XI.—7 
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loved to play the peacock and the sultan. To 
the woman who asked for two louis he gave 
fifty : he enjoyed dazzling these f//es. The mar- 
quise was convinced, and with reason, that she 
would have neither rest nor security until she 
had married him. She had vainly employed all 
the resources suggested by her cleverness and 
her ingenuity, and was at an end of all. She 
decided to send him to the United States, where, 
she had been informed, the young ladies looked 
on a marquis as a dainty morsel. But Lésin dis- 
played his charms in vain from New York to San 
Francisco, from Chicago to New Orleans; he had 
not met a singJe heiress who would look at him. 
To amuse his solitude and cheer his loneliness, 
he drank more and more. The Goddess of the 
Bottle gives herself to any man, whether he be a 
fool or a genius. She is not a prude. 

He had finished his small fortune six months 
before; the marquise sent him money, telling 
him distinctly that it was the last on which he 
could count from her, for she had no more, It 
is possible that she was not so poor as she pre- 
tended, but this was her secret. Suddenly a 
light flashed through the mists of her horizon, 
She discovered by accident that Monsieur Can- 
tarel had a ward, and that this ward was an 
heiress ; she sang the Canticle of Simeon. Mon- 
sieur Cantarel had already rendered her services 
for which she did not feel that she was paying 
too dearly by playing bezique evening after even- 
ing with him. She could extract almost any- 
thing from this love-sick dotard, who burned with 
adoration for her rank as well as herself. She 
decided that, after he had got rid of her cred- 
itors for her, he would do the same in regard to 
her son, and that through his obliging assistance 
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Lésin would marry a round million and receive 
his diplomatic appointment, after which he could 
be sent so far away that she need not even hear 
of him again. 

‘“‘ This would be the last of my worries,” she 
said to herself; and then she thought it would 
be possible to carry out other plans. She ap- 
pealed to the whole seven portraits to witness 
her good intentions. 


After having held counsel with herself, Made- 
moiselle Maulabret decided that self-respect and 
prudence alike commanded her to feign ignorance 
of the designs these people had upon her—the 
hare had seen the glitter of the huntsman’s gun, 
but it suited it to pretend otherwise. She con- 
tinued to go nearly every day to the chalet, where 
Madame de Moisieux received her very warm- 
ly, calling her “ Ma toute delle,” and affecting to 
speak with entire frankness of all her perplexities 
on the subject of her son. She complained that 
he. was awkward, timid, and deficient in form, 
but the foundation was good, for his heart was 
all right, generous, and noble. She told anec- 
dotes of his kindness and generosity which were 
enough to bring tears to the eyes : he was a man 
who would give the clothes off his back to a 
beggar. In New York he had been a great deal 
at the hospitals, where he had given away his 
money with a lavish hand. She wished him to 
marry, she said, being persuaded that a wife 
would have such a happy influence over him that 
she could transform him into a finished gentle- 
man. Unfortunately, he showed no inclination 
to take a wife; he had refused several desirable 
connections that she had proposed, and insisted 
that he could never marry unless he loved, and 
love had never come. 

“This wretched boy,” she said, “drives me 
wild by his obstinacy, which I have now resolved 
to conquer. I know perfectly well that the 
woman whom he marries will be very happy. 
My son is not a genius,” she added, with a smile, 
“but you see, ma delle, it is the fools who make 
the best husbands.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was annoyed some- 
times by meeting Lésin at the chalet, but the 
lectures freely administered by his mother had 
borne their fruit. He was quiet and compara- 
tively inoffensive. He did not take the trouble 
to pay any especial court to Jetta. To use his 
own elegant language, “he could have her when 
he wanted her—the affair was all cut and dried” ; 
and he congratulated himself, for, as he said, “in 
spite of all her saintly airs, the little girl is a 
dainty morsel.” 

» It was the dot, however, of which he thought 
most: he knew very well how rich was the sauce 
with which he would eat her. He was not alto- 
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gether lacking in imagination, and had alread 
disposed, in advance, of these twelve hundred 
thousand francs, and decided that his happiness 
would not be perfect unless he had plenty o/ 
dogs—one pack of hounds as gray as mice, anc 
another which should be all white with black o; 
liver- colored spots. He saw them all befor 
him—he had named them all—he whistled t 
them ; and, when they ventured to bark at incon: 
venient moments, this man with the generous 
tender heart beat them without mercy. \ 

He rebelled greatly at being compelled to by 
so long on his good behavior; he regarded al 
these preliminaries as most unnecessary and fool 
ish. When he had spent an afternoon studying 
and weighing his every word and gesture, hi 
was utterly overwhelmed with fatigue—as ex 
hausted as if he had performed one of the tej 
tasks of Hercules; and he took the first oppor} 
tunity of stealing away to the Café du Cheve 
Blanc, much frequented by all the coachmen c 
the neighborhood. This was his favorite society 
With these men he could stretch out his leg 
without restraint, put his elbows on the tabl 
boast and swear, and be as consequential as h 
pleased. 

They called him “ Monsieur le Marquis ” tw 
or three times in every sentence, they appreciate 
his jokes, and mingled their coarse voices wi 
his thick laugh. He paid for their drinks, gay 
them lessons in billiards, astonishing them by th 
audacity of his game. Sometimes, surrounde 
by an open-mouthed circle, he related his culine 
ry exploits, his doumes fortunes, and describe 
America and the fair Americans, or he announcé) 
in innuendoes his approaching marriage, describ 
the chateau he would build—his stables and 
horses ; while all through this lovely vision rush! 
and tumbled the breathless hounds, with the 
long noses close to. the hanging ears and 
frothing jaws of the white dogs. | 

We must do him the justice to say, howere 
that he never said who it was that he intended © 
marry. Whenever her name was on his lips tl 
recollection of his father’s face when he rebuke 
impertinent curiosity, and of the dignity and r 
serve of that father, enabled him to hold h 
tongue and merely look important. It was 
matter of some difficulty for him to get out 
the Cheval Blanc without being seen. He wou 
open the door cautiously, look timidly out in 
the street, and, finding it empty, would hu 
away, spending an hour or more in the open 2 
which did not, however, prevent the marqui 
from saying to him: | 

“Where on earth have you been? Heaver 
how you smell of rum!” 

“You are very much mistaken,” he answere 

And, while waiting for dinner, he would thre 
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mself on a sofa, and presently his eyes would 
ose. The marquise would look at him with 
meentrated rage, and said to herself at least a 
indred times : 

“ Dear Lord ! when shall I be rid of him?’ 

‘She was full of hope, and was almost certain 
at the day of deliverance could not be far off. 
1¢ started with the fixed idea that, to a young 
ri who knows only a convent and a hospital, 
first declaration of love is an event, and that a 
tle dourgeotse could never resist the temptation 
becoming a marquise. She interrogated Jet- 
’s face, but the face told her nothing. . The 
sst diplomacy is frequently to have none what- 
rer, Weall remember the anecdote of a cele- 
‘ated minister who said one day to his king, 
Sire, 1 am-reputed to be a very shrewd man.” 
he king replied, “My dear minister, I am 
irewder than you, since I have no such reputa- 
om.” At the end of three weeks Madame de 
‘oisieux concluded that the first seeds had been 
jwn, and that habit and her own eloquence had 
ifficiently reconciled Mademoiselle Maulabret to 
ie pale face of the young man with the gener- 
is, tender heart. She resolved to precipitate 
ie dénotiment. 

_ There were a great many rabbits in Monsieur 
antarel’s park, which he had placed at the dis- 
ysal of the young marquis. Lésin consequently 
lot them sometimes, but more often he missed 
tem. One morning, in obedience to a sugges- 
on from his mother, he proposed to Jetta that 
ie should share the amusement. She consented 
ost unwillingly, for her sympathies were with 
ie rabbits. Two appeared—Lésin missed them 
oth, and suddenly decided that a hunt with fer- 
its would be more amusing to the young lady. 
fonsieur Cantarel sent Lara to the keeper’s 
use for a ferret, and, without waiting for him 
' come back, the party moved on toa certain 
%rtion of the park which the rabbits especially 
fected. 
_ The path was narrow. Jetta was in front, 
sin. next, and the marquise formed a rear- 
tard. Presently, on turning her head, Jetta 
w that her chaperon had disappeared — she 
ished to turn back in pursuit of her, but Lésin 
id, with a mysterious air : 

“My mother always knows what she is 
yout!” — 
Jetta was frightened, but she did not show it. 
€ moved on slowly. 
“Here we are,” he said, as they came out 
yt a little clearing on a side-hill, where these 
pa and prolific animals had established them- 
ves, 

_ It was now his turn to be timid and uncom- 
ttable, Leaning against an oak-tree, he asked 
‘mself how on earth he was to begin! He be- 
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gan to fumble in his game-bag with his left hand, 
as if he hoped to find some idea there. Finally 
he spoke : 

“ J like the woods, don’t you? They always 
give me ideas,” 

And he riveted his round eyes upon her. She 
was evidently his idea. Jetta hastened to turn 
the subject. : 

“JT never saw a ferret,’”’ she said; 
they like ?” 

“‘ Never saw a ferret ? Well! I suppose they 
don’t have them in convents. You will see one 
presently—they are pretty little animals of a yel- 
lowish white, with pink eyes. Yes, they are 
pretty creatures, but I like pretty young girls 
best.” 

This declaration was accompanied by a sig- 
nificant wink. 

¥: You hunted sometimes in America, I sup- 
pose,” said Jetta, hastily; again determined to 
prevent his continuing on this dangerous path. 

« Sometimes, but it was for another kind of 
hunting for which my mother sent me there. 
But I had no luck, and I came home. To tell 
the truth, the Americans did not suit me, and I 
swear, without wishing to flatter you, that I 
never saw one who was equal to you. Is it true 
that you once thought of becoming a nun? Up- 
on my word, that would be a great pity! They 
would cut off your hair, you know—and really it 
is very beautiful, You are a blonde, you know.” 

“ Indeed, I was not aware of it,” she replied, 
trying to smile. 

“ But you are—and you can’t make me be- 
lieve that you are a brunette. Then what eyes! 
And what a complexion! What do you do to 
have such a complexion ?” 

“I assure you I do nothing,” she answered, 
coldly. 

He was now well Jaunched, and it seemed to 
him that he had only to push on. 

He passed in review all Jetta’s graces, while 
she anxiously watched for some one to come. 
Alas! no savior was yet in sight. After he had 
commented on the color of her cheeks he began 
to talk of her lips, and then of. her shell-like ear, 
which was, in truth, very charming. He did not 
propose to stop here, but intended to fall on his 
knees and ask for her heart. As he thought of 
this he interrupted his discourse a moment to 
lay his gun on the turf, which at this decisive 
moment was very much in his way. Then he 
resumed : 

“Tam not much at talking, and have no fine 
phrases at command, But, I swear to you that 
the first moment I saw you—yes, I swear—” 

He, at this moment, beheld Lara at the far- 
ther end of the path coming with the ferret, and 
with Lara he never felt at ease. On the con- 
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trary, the air of the little page was so haughty 
that the marquis was really impressed by it. It 
is possible that he had a vague idea that Lara 
resembled a disguised prince, and that Lésin de 
Moisieux was like a mere groom in comparison. 
He stopped short, therefore, to the great joy of 
Jetta, who blessed Greece and all the Orient. 

Postponing the conclusion of his declaration 
until another occasion, he busied himself with 
the ferret. 

Having found two entrances to one burrow, 
he placed a bag in front of one, introduced the 
ferret into the other, and announced solemnly to 
Jetta that she would, in a few minutes, see a big 
rabbit come out followed by his enemy. 

“There they are!” he said, over and over 
again. 

But, minute after minute elapsed—there was 
no rabbit and no ferret. Lara was delighted at 
the disappointment of the marquis, and looked 
at Jetta with some significance. Lésin impa- 
tiently ordered him to gather the dry leaves to- 
gether, and with these and some dry wood make 
a fire, the smoke of which should compel the 
ferret to come out. The leaves burned, but the 
ferret was still invisible. He either found himself 
very comfortable where he was, or he had dis- 
covered some secret issue. Then, forgetting 
everything—all his projects, his mother’s instruc- 
tions, the wood, and the ideas it had given him— 
with his eyes fixed alternately on the two holes, 
Lésin began to stamp his feet, to curse and swear, 
without noticing that Jetta had turned away and 
with rapid step had returned to the chateau. 

When, just before breakfast, he entered the 
chalet, the marquise exclaimed, eagerly : 

“Well! did you succeed ?” 

“Succeed! no, indeed—confound the beast! 
It disappeared in a hole. I must get another 
for Monsieur Cantarel—that will make it all 


right.” 

“ Another ward? What on earth do you 
mean?” 

“JT mean the ferret, of course! Would you 
believe—”’ 


“T believe that you would weary the patience 
of an angel! We were talking of Mademoiselle 
Maulabret.” 

“ Ah! to be sure. 
in that quarter.” 

“ You proposed, then ? ” 

“ Yes—or rather I nearly proposed. I should 
have said more if that confounded Lara had not 
appeared, as usual, when he was not wanted. I 
don’t like that fellow—he is presuming and im- 
pertinent. He acts as if he thought he was 
master here.” 

The marquise colored, which was an event 
with her. She did -not choose that her son 


Well! all is as we wish 


should comment on her management of her 
household. } 

“ Thanks then to Lara, thanks to the ferret,” 
she answered, angrily, “ you allowed Mademor: 
selle Maulabret to depart as free as she came,’ / 

“-Yes—I suppose so; but I said some very 
tender things to her, and everything is goin 
smoothly.” 
“Your tender things were well roar y 
then P” | 

“Of course! I tell you this little girl is al 
right. The affair is as good as settled. But ] 
would give one of my packs of hounds to know 
what has become of that cursed ferret !” 

The marquise gave him a look of profou 
contempt, and murmured : 

“T must take the field myself ; otherwise wi 
shall never get on.’ 
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THE next day, about ten o’clock in the morn 
ing, Monsieur Cantarel was making preparatio | 
to go to Paris, The carriage which was to taki 
him to the station stood before the steps. Thy 
coachman, immovable on his box, held the rein 
ready to start. The footman had opened th 
door, and, stiff as a ramrod, awaited his master 
Jetta from her window looked down on the ele 
gant coupé glittering in the bright winter sun 
shine. It had been washed and cleaned wit 
exemplary care. The hub and the spokes of th 
wheels sparkled, while one could see one’s self i 
all the brass-work. The horse was champing hi 
bit impatiently; the thorough-bred, nervous 
looking head, ornamented with red cockades, wa 
thrown up in the air with sudden starts and jerk 
He was evidently laboring under some delusi 
in regard to his social position, and suppose 
himself to be in the service of an emperor. 

The master appeared, wrapped in a pelise 
which added to the amplitude of his form and} 
his importance. Looking up, he caught sight 
Jetta, laughed, and called to her to come dow 
She threw a hood over her head and obeyed. F 
went up the steps again to meet her. He looke 
her full in the face, laughed again, and m 
mured : 

“ Little deceiver!” 

Then he added, aloud, “I shall certainly b 
gin to believe in miracles.” 

With a puzzled air, she waited for him to € 
plain himself. 

“Yes, it is time for me to believe in miracl 
since a little girl like you can perform one.’ 

He interrupted himself to examine his eq 
page and his servants, in order to assure him 
that they were worthy of himself. His whi 
manner was that of a general who inspects - 
troops on the eve of a battle. The cravat of 
valet struck him as not immaculate. 













_ “Go and change it at once,” he said, sternly. 
hen, returning to Jetta: 
' “How did you fascinate him to this degree ? 
hh! these nuns; they can do anything. The 
jor boy cares no more for eating or drinking—” 
_ “Not for drinking?” she said, with a forced 
nile. 
' She did not know what she was saying, and 
‘arcely where she was. She continued, has- 
Pan 
' “Ah! uncle, I swear to you—” 
‘You swear?” he interrupted, tapping her 
‘her cheek, “Since when have the nuns per- 
fitted themselves to swear? I shall certainly 
Il Mother Amélie. Come, now, last evening the 
‘\arquise told me all. This poor woman adores 
@rson so much that she has consented to his 
ishes. She dreamed of a duchess or a princess 
him, but this little girl wished otherwise; so 
‘id Heaven, it seems, and Mademoiselle Maula- 
‘ret will be a marquise.” 
_ Jetta’s eyes were fixed on the cockade on the 
uwof the horse. She saw unending difficulties 
‘ad discomforts before her. If she should say 
0, promptly and decisively, this no would em- 
roil her with every one, and the thought of the 
ager and dissensions she would encounter 
‘ruck dismay to her pacific soul. 
| She clasped her hands, and, in a tone of en- 
jeaty, she said : 
| “Listen to me, sir! 
jel” 
' But he would not listen. His valet appeared 
/tthis moment, and he stepped into the coufdé. 
‘he door closed upon him, the horse threw up 
‘is head, and the carriage rolled off. He leaned 
om the window, and, kissing his hand to her, 
| alled out : 
| “Good-by, Madame la Marquise!” 
‘A few hours later, Madame Cantarel and 
Tademoiselle Maulabret were seated opposite 
ach other, both knitting a stocking. Silence 
which Jetta hesitated to break filled the room. It 
“semed to her that she was in the presence of a 
‘atue, and that statues were not to be addressed. 
inally, she summoned all her courage and, 
ropping her knitting on her lap, she said: 

“Madame, will you be good enough to come 
) my assistance ?” 

“What is the trouble, my dear? 
janage your narrowing ?”’ 

“1 wish to Heaven it were only the question 
fthe narrowing of the stocking I am knitting! 
id you know that the marquise and my guar- 
| ian are determined that I shall marry Monsieur 
€sin de Moisieux ? ” 

__ The girl then hastily related all that had taken 
lace, but she could not flatter herself that she 
as heard, so unmoved was the expression of 
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her aunt’s face. When she had quite finished 
speaking, Madame Cantarel replied : 

“Do you think, my dear, that you are telling 
me any news? I understood it all on the very 
day that your uncle informed me of his intention 
of spending the winter at Combard. I saw at 
once that he intended to subject you to a kind of 
solitary confinement. Pretty and rich as you are, 
the flies would have swarmed around the honey. 
They wished to prevent you from seeing any 
other man than this charming marquis, and so 
spare you the embarrassment of a choice. Use 
your common-sense. Why should you be so 
astonished? A marriageable young man and a 
girl with a dowry of twelve hundred thousand 
francs! The marquise would be a most unnat- 
ural mother if she allowed such a chance to slip 
through her fingers.” 

“Tt is not with Madame de Moisieux that I 
wish you to interfere, I beg of you to ask my 
uncle—” 

“IT should be delighted, my dear, to serve you,” 
interrupted Madame Cantarel, dryly, “but I do 
not remember having asked your uncle anything 
for the last fifteen years. And then, too, were I 
to consent to plead your cause, you may be as~ 
sured that I should speak to deaf ears. You have 
no idea of the prodigious ascendancy exercised 
over him by Madame de Moisieux. The Span- 
iards are in the habit of saying to the stranger 
who calls upon them, ‘My house is at your dis- 
posal.’ They speak metaphorically. Monsieur 
Cantarel, however, has placed at the disposal of 
his fair neighbor his park, his hot-houses, his car- 
riages, his ten horses, and his twelve servants. 
There is no metaphor in these facts. Not that he 
intends to yield to her absolutely and entirely all 
this property; but he wishes her to reap all the 
benefits to be derived from them. To do her 
justice, I must admit that she is very discreet. 
She accepts flowers, peaches, melons, and grapes. 
But your uncle, at times, has the ideas of a grand 
seigneur — ¢aton rouge ideas, if I may so de- 
scribe them. He took it into his head, without 
saying anything to any one, that he would buy 
that vineyard next to her plantation. You know 
the one I mean—the one the wall of which, with 
the broken bottles on top, cuts off the view 
from the summer-house. He presented himself 
one morning before the lady of his thoughts with 
the title-deed in his hand, and said, dropping on 
one knee before her: 

“Belle marquise, the vineyard is yours, and 
so is the wall; before to-morrow night a squad 
of twenty workmen will level it to the ground.’ 

“She had the good taste to be angry, and 
they were very near a rupture. To his great 
regret, he was obliged to leave his wall standing, 
and keep his vineyard. She declared that the 
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wall sheltered her from the north winds. This 
did not prevent her obliging neighbor from offer- 
ing her a saddle-horse two months later; this 
too she refused. This did not prevent him, how- 
ever, from offering her his ward to-day, and she 
accepts. You probably will not care to ask 
how I know all this. Your uncle has so many 
things on hand that I am compelled to attend 
to all the affairs of the place. Monsieur Violet, 
his intendant, renders his accounts tome. Mon- 
sieur Violet is a chatterbox. I never question 
him; but, if I prevented him from talking, the 
poor man would certainly die, and I do not desire 
his death.” 

She stopped talking, and began to count her 
stitches. Then, raising her great, languishing 
eyes to the ceiling for a minute, she turned them 
slowly on Jetta. 

“It seems to me,” she continued, “that a 
young girl who has spent nearly a year in a 
hospital ought to know more than other girls of 
her age, and therefore that one may speak very 
plainly to her. My dear, be sure of one thing— 
be sure of what I tell you—Monsieur Cantarel 
and Madame de Moisieux have concluded some 
kind of a bargain together, and he flatters him- 
self that the day when the charming Lésin is 
settled for life he can on his side exact something 
from the mother’s gratitude.. I am satisfied that 
she is merely trifling with him, but he does not 
think so.” 

Jetta felt faint and sick; her knitting and her 
ball of yarn dropped from her helpless fingers. 
This discovery was even worse than the other. 
That Madame de Moisieux should have deceived 
her by her caresses, she had come to regard as 
only natural. Butthat her guardian— She had 
flattered herself that in spite of his surly ways he 
had learned to love her a little, and now she 
found out her error! No, this story, so repug- 
nant to her in its details and its insinuations, 
could not be true! Mother Amélie had never 
told her anything like this. She suddenly re- 
membered.the scene in the summer-house. She 
saw that stout man kneeling there, unable to 
recover himself; she remembered how ridiculous 
his position was, his embarrassment and almost 
anger. The story was true—only too true. 

Then lifting her eyes, and watching her aunt 
calmly knitting, she felt ashamed of her own 
self-absorption in the presence of this martyr to 
fifteen long years of servitude. She was tempted 
to put her arms around her aunt and kiss her, 
but Madame Cantarel, who seemed to divine the 
pity in this young heart, continued with a cold, 
ironical smile : 

“Ah! you need not trouble yourself to try 
and console me. It matters little tome. Your 
uncle is a very strange person.” 


Led 


“Madame, give me your advice.” 

“ Advice! What good would that do? I d 
not like to meddle with the affairs of other pec 
ple. Besides, you should learn to rely on your 
self. Do you feel equal to resistance? If 
resist; if not, accept your lot: and it is quit 
possible that this is the best thing you can di 
Follow my example. Begin with anger, cor 
tinue with contempt, and finish with indifferenc 
Or, rather, do better than I, begin at once wit 
indifference. Yes, it is almost happiness, pai 
ticularly if you can cultivate a caprice of som 
kind. Why, by-the-way, can’t you cultivate 
passion for black poultry?” 

“T am not philosophical enough for that, 
answered Jetta, with a sad smile; “and I at 
very much afraid that black poultry would n¢ 
suffice for my happiness.” 

“Then I can only say that I am very sor 
for you,” answered Madame Cantarel. 

And the discussion was closed. 

An hour before dinner, Mademoiselle Mat 
labret was alone in the sa/on, buried in though 
when Monsieur Cantarel vase ieiey appeare: 
Pulling her ear, he cried: 

“Tell me, little girl, what message shall 
take to the chateau for you to-night ?” 

This was the signal for the battle to begin- 
the first shot. She gathered together all hi 
courage, and answered in a firm voice: 

“My dear uncle, I leave it to you, who al 
so much a man of the world, and have so muc 
consideration for me, to make Madame de Moa 
sieux understand without wounding her that th 
marriage is impossible.” 

He started back, as if a bomb-shell had e: 
ploded under his feet. 

“Impossible! I am curious to know why. 

“‘I am very sensible,” she continued, in 
voice that was even firmer than before, “ of tl 
honor Madame de Moisieux proposes to do 
but it seems to me—” 

“ Well! it seems to you—?” 

«That I can never become accustomed 
his face nor to his manners.’ 

“Indeed! Perhaps you will admit that 
am accustomed to them already. I like t 
young man; he is very intelligent and very ni 
To be sure, he is not an Apollo. Must you ha 
an Apollo, then? You will be obliged to or 
one, I fancy. Upon my word, you are mod 
in your demands! Have you forgotten who y 
are, and whence youcome? Have you forgott 
that your mother was an adventuress, and th 
your father blew out his brains? Such thing 
my dear, are rather a smirch on a young gi 
name, and more than one honest man would 
scared away by them. Believe me, you are r 
a girl who is likely to be easily established in life. 



















“But I am not at all anxious to marry,” she 
epee 

‘He was furiously angry, 

“ Ah! I see; I understand what you mean! 
lademoiselle i is a mystical dove. Mademoiselle 
tends to be the bride of the Lord! And who 
-it such beautiful ideas in your head? Moth- 
| Amélie—an old horror, who took to religion 
xcause she could not find a man courageous 
jough to marry her, But you make me talk 
ynsense.”’ 

Gentle as was the dove, she had, when occa- 
.on required, both beak and claws to defend 
tose she loved. 

_ “JT don’t know whether Mother Amélie be an 
d horror or not,” she answered, in a tone of in- 
_gnation, “ but I do know that none of the sick 
20ple to whom she consecrates her life thinks 
‘rugly any more than I do myself; and I know, 
10, that my uncle Antonin, who did not love 

=r, rendered her justice, and respected her very 

‘ehly. 

' “What an authority that is which you quote! 

2 man who is capable of leaving twelve hun- 
‘ted thousand francs to a simpleton was abso- 
itely crazy—his mind was weak. Your great- 
‘acle Antonin, child, had not common-sense. 
‘hat is my humble opinion. What have you to 
ay?” 

_ “Nothing, sir.” 

“Good! Then, as you are kind enough to 
‘eld the floor to me, I will simply say to you 
jat if the Government knew its duty it would 
ave long since dispersed all these collections of 
Ospital nuns. The sick people would be none 
1e worse off, I assure you, for everybody else 
rould take care of them. Paul Jacques and I— 
@s I, Louis Cantarel, would be the first to do 
Bik 
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Carried away by her indignation, she had the 
udacity to say to him: 

“Mother Amélie is not afraid of either small- 
ox or typhoid fever.” 

Fortunately for her, he did not understand the 
Tusion. 

“Tut! tut!” he said. 
yphoid and small-pox. When will France be 
urged of them all? Women came into this 
torld to become mothers, and that is your duty. 
esides, to take the vows is immoral and illegal. 
don't you know that perpetual vows are con- 
vary to the civil code, one article of which dis- 
netly says that laborers are forbidden to make 
ngagements for life ?” 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” she answered, in a 
alm tone, “that marriage itself is an engage- 
‘ent for life.” 

He did not condescend to reply, but, crushing 
er pith a look of pity, he began to pace the sa- 
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Zon—blowing like a seal to get rid of his anger, 
He was, in reality, more surprised than irritated. 
Up to this moment Jetta, in conformity. with 
Mother Amélie’s instructions, had been so com- 
plaisant and yielding in little things that he had 
supposed her incapable of resistance in larger 
ones. The opposition he now encountered sim- 
ply amazed him. He determined to change his 
plan of attack and try sentiment, which was her 
forte. He seated himself by her side, and pat- 
ting her folded hands— 

“Don’t you love your guardian a little, my 
child? Tell me, don’t you love mea little?” 

She nodded an affirmative, which was as 
much of an effort to her as a long discourse 
would have been, so heavily did all she had heard 
that day weigh on her heart. 

“You would be doing very wrong not to love 
your old guardian, little girl, for he is very fond 
of you. Now, look here!” 

He drew from his pocket a small jewel-case 
which he laid before her, and, in the purring tone 
which one employs to soothe a rebellious baby, 
he said : 

“Just open that, little Jetta—my dear little 
Jetta, open that. What is it inside, did you ask ? 
Look for yourself. Let me open it. Bless me! 
what doI see? A pretty little silver elephant, if 
I live! That is a fashionable ornament which 
your old guardian, who is always thinking of you, 
bought in Paris to replace that cross which you 
always wear on your neck—that everlasting cross, 
Jetta, which your guardian is beginning to be 
very tired of. Can’t you love your guardian a 
little, and can’t you believe in his affection for 
you, my child, when he, who has so much impor- 
tant business always on hand, yet has time to 
remember to buy little elephants for you? And 
yet you are willing to make this poor man who 
thinks so much of your happiness and who 
wishes to make you a grand dame—you are will- 
ing, I say, to make him very unhappy. Has not 
he found for you a real marquis—a marquis of 
twenty-four carats? Ah! my child—my dear 
child, you are really very unkind.” 

He had almost succeeded in bringing tears to 
his eyes, and he was quite astonished not to see 
any in Jetta’s, which at that moment were abso- 
lutely black—it was impossible to believe that 
generally they were blue. She looked at the lit- 
tle elephant, and, although it was of silver and 
its tusks were of ivory, the eyelashes of this un- 
grateful creature remained unmoistened. 

“ This girl’s heart is of adamant, surely,” he 
thought to himself. Then, all at once, as if 
moved by a sudden thought, he changed his tone 
and exclaimed, in a solemn manner: 

« And my election—my election!” 

She could not, in the least, understand why 
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an election to the Municipal Council of Paris 
should have any possible connection with her af- 
fairs ; she soon understood, however. 

“T am sure, Jetta, that you did not remember 
my election. I am not blaming you, child. 
Young girls can’t be expected to think of every- 
thing. They are always occupied with their own 
little affairs, and naturally feel little interest in 
affairs of state. But, suppose, my darling—and 
the mere putting of the supposition into words 
fills me with horror—but just suppose that you 
persisted in taking the vows which, as I just told 
you, are in direct opposition to both the spirit 
and the letter of the civil code, suppose that this 
ald woman—lI should say this Mother Amélie— 
should enroll you in the black army, and suppose 
then that one day, in an electoral session, one of 
the electors should rise, and, addressing citizen 
Louis Cantarel, should say : 

“«« Citizen, you had a ward—what have you 
done with her?’ Ah! my dearest, I should be 
ruined, simply ruined !” 

He did not doubt that this last argument 
would be effectual, and he repeated over and 
over again, ‘ My election—my election !” 

Presently he bethought him of still another 
argument to advance. 

“We were speaking of your uncle Antonin. 
T am ready to believe that he respected Mother 
Amélie ; but you will admit that he was an athe- 
ist. Now, I am not one; I believe in God in my 
own way: I believe in the God of Jean-Jacques 
—in the God of Robespierre, in a layman’s God, 
you understand, But Antonin believed in noth- 
ing, in nothing whatever. Now, then, do you 
suppose for a moment that this outspoken atheist 
would have left you a fortune if he had supposed 
that it would go to enrich the Church and the 
Jesuits >—for the Jesuits, you know, are at the 
bottom of everything. Do you not feel that, if 
you refuse to marry Monsieur Lésin de Moisieux, 
you are betraying the intentions of the testator ? 
Now, Jetta, don’t you see this yourself ?” 

“ My great-uncle Antonin,” she replied, gen- 
tly, “declared in his will that he intended to re- 
spect my liberty, and he gave me two years to 
make up my mind.” 

He had believed her to be conquered by his 
eloquence, and she was still resisting. In a 
state of towering indignation he tore off the 
cross of Rhine stones which she wore on her 
neck, and exclaimed : 

“This cross is detestable; it has sucha stupid 
expression! JI do not wish to see it again, and 
I insist that you ‘shall replace it with the ele- 
phant.”’ 

Then, banging his hat down on his head— 

“Your great-uncle Antonin intended to re- 
spect your liberty, did he? Well, then, I respect 


it also, and that is why I shall allow you precise! 
twenty-four hours to make up your mind!” 

And he went out, slamming every door afte 
him. All through dinner he was in the most ex 
ecrable humor. He never once opened his lip 
except to reprove his servants. He thought ¢ 
the pangs of disappointment which the marquis 
would feel when she learned that she had bee 
checkmated, and dreaded the reproaches whic 
she would naturally shower on him. He r 
membered, too, that the gratification of his ow 
hopes must be indefinitely postponed. He di 
not dream that his head was perfectly transpar 
ent to the sleepy eyes of his wife, who easily rea 
every thought formed in his brain. She divine 
all his fears, all his chagrin, and all his mis 
ventures made her as happy as a queen. Har 
had he risen from the table than, relinquishin 
his game of bezique, he hurried to the librar 
and, locking himself in, wrote a note in the fo 
lowing terms: 


























“MY DEAR MAROQUISE: There is a hitc 
somewhere. The little fool says no. But rel 
on me; it never shall be said that Louis Cantar 
was beaten byanun. Even if she were supporte 
by ten thousand Jesuits I would gain my ends! 


The servant who carried this note brougl 
back the reply : 


“MY DEAR NEIGHBOR: The news you sen 
me afflicts me more than it surprises me. I 
this world everything has its ‘hitches,’ as yc 
say. Let us try to be patient. Come and dir 
to-morrow with my son and myself, and we wi 
consult together.” 


While this mail was running between 
chateau and the chalet, Mademoiselle Maulabr 
was writing to Mother Amélie, to tell her wi 
had taken place, and implore her assistance a 
advice. Then she rejoined Madame Cantarel i 
the salon, and this quiet sleeper, who saw eve 
thing, said to her: 

“What is that horrible thing, my dear, hah 
ing on your neck? It made me uncomfortab 
all through dinner. Are you, then, given over 
elephants, wild beasts, and the like?” 

“It is a punishment which I well deserve 
answered Mademoiselle Maulabret, with a smil 

They sat for an hour knitting in profou 
silence, but, when they separated for the nig 
Madame Cantarel said, softly : | 

“It seems to me, mademoiselle, that you ha 
some character. I do not know that I ought 
congratulate you upon it, for indifference is 
very comfortable thing. But one day we sh 
know which of our two methods is the best.” 

And to Jetta’s infinite surprise her aunt pi 
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+ arm around her waist and kissed’her fore- 
fad. It was her way of showing her gratitude 
+ the happy day the girl had given her. 
| The next day, Mademoiselle Maulabret was 
{king in the park and meditating on her sad 
he and on the discomforts she would now be 
)led on to endure, when suddenly she heard a 
’ice calling her : 

) “Jetta! Ma belle!” 

|. She had hardly time to look around before she 
\s caught in the arms of Madame de Moisieux, 
/10, pressing her affectionately to her breast, 
taw her down on a bench at her side and said, 
hruptly : 

. “Nota word now! Listen to me, and do not 
)swer. Remorse has kept me awake all night. 
) hen the cocks crowed at dawn I was still think- 
y that I had grieved you. You know that I 
fre you, and yet I have been the cause of all 
‘ur recent annoyances. Monsieur Cantarel is 
| 2 kindest of neighbors, but he espouses the in- 
| ests of his friends with too much zeal, and Iam 
‘re that.he has overstepped my instructions— 
hot a word, I tell you! I have the floor, if you 
| After all, 1am not to blame. Mothers 













jase. 
|3 weak creatures, and my son is badly in love. 
2 has never been so before, and this is the fruit 
| his economies. Ah! your beautiful eyes have 
‘ide sad ravages in his heart. The passion he 
|'s conceived for you will not be very easily 
‘red, my dear. But do not be troubled; he can 
|Id his tongue as well as myself. The affair 
_in the past; you shall hear no more of it. 
, return, I have two favors to ask of you: In 
2 first place, I implore you to behave toward 
| as if nothing had occurred, for, were I com- 
/lled to renounce our delightful intimacy, I 
| ould be inconsolable. Then there is another 
mg. You have certain scruples which I respect 
| ofoundly. But we change with time, some- 
}aes. In three months—or call it four—well, 
| four months, we will sit here again together, 
| d I will say to you, ‘ Are you still of the same 
‘nd?’ You will answer yes or no, as seems to 
| ubest. You see that I wish to keep a little door 
,€n inthe rear. It is with me as with my poor 
; tle summer-house, whose view has been inter- 
| pted by a wretched wall. Monsieur Cantarel 
|,O0poses to put up a wire fence instead of the 
(Ul, which kind offer I accept, for I really shall 
t be sorry to see the green. of the vineyard and 
\© weather-cock on the bell-tower. My dear 
| ld, do not destroy all our hopes at once. Leave 
| alittle outlook toward the future. You, too, 
| dst give us a wire fence instead of a stone 
ul! Not one word! I read in your eyes that 
u consent, and I thank you with all my heart— 
| heart of a mother and the heart of a friend.” 
| So saying, she kissed Jetta hastily first on one 
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cheek and then on the other, and fled, leaving the 
girl greatly relieved, although somewhat vexed 
with herself for the mute concession she had 
yielded. But wire fences have one good thing 
about them—they can be seen through, but not 
opened. BIO. GRA Ne 

When the marquise, Monsieur Cantarel, and 
Lésin took their seats at table, one might have 
thought them three generals the day following 
a lost battle. They bore the imprint of defeat 
on their brows. Monsieur Cantarel looked a lit- 
tle ashamed. His chagrin was a mixture of an- 
ger and humiliation. Madame de Moisieux bore 
her rebuff with better courage. She knew the 
heights and the depths of destiny, and her cour- 
age was not cast down by an accident. Lésin, 
however, was furious with rage and excessively 
mortified. He had felt absolutely certain of the 
result, and his awakening was proportionately 
cruel, He was paler than ever, and would gladly 
have strangled the little douxgeozse who had been 
impertinent enough to turn her back on a mar- 
quis. But he had no intention of relinquishing 
the chase; his obstinacy was only equaled by 
his vanity. Lara was sent away when dessert 
was placed on the table; the precaution was 
useless, as the doors of the chalet were not thick, 
and Greek ears are proverbially acute. Lésin 
began a long litany—scolded and sulked like a 
child to whom the moon has been refused. His 
refrain was : 

“JT want her—I will have her!” 

“Yes, you shall have her,” answered Mon- 
sieur Cantarel, ‘Let me manage it, and you 
possess your soul in peace. If it is necessary, I 
shall not hesitate to employ coercion.” 

“No, I will never give my consent to any- 
thing of the kind,” said the marquise. “I have 
seen Mademoiselle Maulabret within a few hours, 
and I promised her that we would await her de- 
cision.” 

Lésin was angry, and declared, like Monsieur 
Cantarel, that, if pretty girls persisted in their ob- 
stinacy, means other than entreaties should be 
employed. — 

“T understand women,” he said; “they like 
to be driven with uplifted sticks. There was 
one in New York almost as pretty as Made- 
moiselle Jetta—” 

The marquise was so exasperated by the folly 
of her son that she interrupted with scanty cere- 
mony, and, in spite of the presence of Monsieur 
Cantarel, she said, scoffingly : 

“Are you sure, Sif, that she was not a ser- 
vant in a tavern?” 

“T assure you, my dear mother, that the lady 
in question was the wife of a banker—” 

“I don’t wish to hear any more about your 
bankers and their wives,” said the marquise. “I 
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tell you that this little girl conceals under her 
gentle manner the strongest possible will.” 

“She is a perfect little nun,” cried Monsieur 
Cantarel; “with her pinched-up mouth and little 
wheedling ways, she bears the trade-mark of 
the Jesuits. They will make all France just like 
themselves if they have their own way, I tell 
you. Poor France!” 

“ Let the Jesuits, as well as the bankers and 
their wives, rest in peace, and we will go on 
with our own matters. My opinion is, that this 
poor child has scruples which must be carefully 
managed. And do you know one thing, my 
dear neighbor? We have made a great mis- 
take in keeping her in this solitude. A desert 
is favorable to contemplation. Carry her off to 
Paris at once, and keep her there a month; it is 
a wonderful place to cure timid consciences.” 

“‘ She will see that old horror.” 

“Whom do you mean?” 

“ Why, Mother Amélie, of course.” 

“ You will see to that—it is your own affair, 
Let her live in a perfect whirl of society. Take 
her to the theatre constantly; it is there more 
particularly that scruples are blunted and dead- 
ened.” 

Monsieur Cantarel would not at first listen to 
this proposition. The idea of relinquishing his 
zéte-d-tétes and his dear bezique for a full month 
was positively painful to him, all the more that 
he had fallen a prey to a certain vague uneasi- 
ness which he did not venture to impart to any 
one. He ended finally, however, by giving his 
consent, but it seemed to him that his resigna- 
tion was entitled to some recompense, and ‘he 
waited for Lésin to leave the room. Unfortu- 
nately for him, Lésin had received his instructions. 
Madame de Moisieux had bidden him remain to 
the last. She determined that her son should 
be of some use to her. 

Tired out.at last, Monsieur Cantarel beat a 
retreat about eleven o’clock. As he opened the 
door, not in the best of humors, a great lump of 
earth, thrown by a vigorous hand, hit his hat, 
and knocked it into a ditch. As soon as he had 
found it he addressed a few energetic words to 
the invisible enemy who took such liberties with 
his august person. If he had hunted among the 
bushes, he might possibly have found a hand- 
some young Greek, 

Finally released, Lésin went to his chamber, 
where he had secreted a bottle of rum, and in 
the depths of this bottle he succeeded in burying 
for some hours his chagrins, his love, his cruelly 
disappointed hopes, the chateau of his dreams, 
and his two packs of hounds. With some diffi- 
culty he staggered to his bed, where he threw 
himself all dressed; but the next day he found 
at his bedside, when he woke, his hounds, the 
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color of* gray mice, and his liver - spott 
dogs. 

“A little patience, ni children,” he sa 
aloud; “if my mother’s diplomacy shoots t 
high, we will try something else.” 


XIII, 


To the zx¢r¢gant and to a man of ambitic 
Paris is the city where one arrives at everythir 
To the restless radical it is the holy capital 
the Revolution, the Jerusalem of the éeute > { 
the man of capital it is a money-market whi 
would be incomparable if London did not exi 
to the savant it is one of the great afelzers 
the human mind; to the man of imagination 
is a museum where curiosity can be fully sat 
fied; for a man of pleasure it is a vast carav2 
sary, where he has only to stoop to pick the 
up; for a pretty woman it is the only place 
the world where she can dress herself, and { 
the gourmand the only one where people kni 
how to eat; for the cab-horses it is a hell, whe 
they sweat and grow thin; for the philosophei 
is an observatory, where one can philosophize 
much as one pleases, because it is easy to hi 
there, and to see all without being seen ; for t 
lounger it is the only spot in the world whe 
each day some new event takes place, on whi 
it is possible to utter some original 407” mot ; 
the moralist it is a great thoroughfare, where t 
most shameful vices elbow the most admiral 
virtues. For Monsieur Cantarel, Paris, which 
formerly loved not, had become a most adoral 
town since the palace had become the ple 
where the municipal council met. He had pr 
chased a fine hétel in La Rue de Rivoli, on t 
first floor of which he lived; from his window 
perceived the Tuileries, and he said to himsi 
“They are there now, and to-morrow I a | 
among them.” 

As to Mademoiselle Maulabret, Paris seem 
to her one of the most charming of places, a 
especially desirable because there was, in a d 
tant guartzer, an old edifice of brick and stoi 
where she had passed ten months, and whe 
she looked forward to spending the rest of f 
life, and to begin with a long talk with a wom 
in a black dress, and who, Monsieur Cantarel 
the contrary, was neither old nor horrible. § 
determined -to beg this favor by the most inc 
fatigable complaisance. Although her guardi 
made her come and go, although he did not g 
her time to breathe, although he treated her Ii 
a race-horse’in training, she was never weary, 2 
lent herself with an excellent grace to everythi 
which he proposed. From the circus and t 
office of “La Vraie République,” the journal 
which Monsieur Louis Cantarel was the propr 
tor; the principal theatres, and several of 1 





)nor ones; the lake and the Chamber of Dep- 
: les; to a charity concert, and a fé¢e given at 
e Continental Hotel—she was spared nothing. 
ir said to her occasionally, with some impa- 
ince: 
“Well, little dove! will you never learn to 
ok a man full in the face?” 
- But the complaisance of this dove was put to 
ier a severe test. He took her to the opera 
night when there was a new ballet. He 
-nsidered that, of all the means that could be 
ployed to prevent a young girl from entering 
-convent, the ballet is the most efficacious ; he 
,tributed to the /¢es and to the ballets a magic 
: tue, and regarded the emtrechats as the most 
ywerful allies of free thought. The ballet pre- 
y ded “ Der Freischiitz.” Monsieur Cantarel did 
‘it like music. Hardly had he installed his wife 
vd his ward in their /oge, than he himself went 
4? to the office of his journal. He did not re- 
»m for two hours; he was then accompanied 
(+a pale young man whom he had met in the 
\rridor, and whose unexpected appearance 
jused mademoiselle more than momentary dis- 
| mfort; but she had sufficient self-control to 
| low none of this to be seen. Madame Cantarel 
vas less mistress of herself. She replied to the 
lutation of this young man by a look which 
/emed to say, “ What are you doing here?” 
e did not understand, nor did he care to do so. 
) After profound reflection Monsieur Lésin de 
oisieux had decided that Mademoiselle Maula- 
et had refused him because she loved some one 
43. He piqued himself on knowing women, 
'id he did not believe in their scruples. 
_ “What is a scruple?”’ he said, with a Machi- 
ellian air ; “ what does it amount to, after all ? ” 
+ “ You judge all women by bar-maids you have 
countered,’ answered his mother. ‘“ You are 
rtainly quite mad—what man could Mademoi- 
lle Maulabret possibly love? She knows none.” 
“Tam not so-sure of that,” he replied; “she 
| ay have lost her heart to some young surgeon 
/to some patient. You may be quite sure that 
ere is milk in that cocoanut, and I intend to 
itt Monsieur Cantarel on his guard.” 

And, thereupon, without listening to her, he 
parted for Paris, determined to remain there 
itil he had made some discovery. He saw 
Onsieur Cantarel that same evening and again 
€ next day, and each time that gentleman had 
paghed in his face, and informed him distinctly 
fat his conjectures were simply preposterous. 
1€ young marquis pretended to be convinced, 
it those persons who have few ideas are apt to 
€p a strong hold on those they have. He held 
| ay to his, and determined to wait and 
yitch, 

» Notwithstanding the coldness of Madame 
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Cantarel’s greeting, he seated himself quietly. 
He was not in the least timid, having dined well; 
he leaned over the back of Jetta’s chair and 
asked if she liked ballets. 

“I don’t know—I never saw one.’ 

“But, generally speaking, do you like dan- 
cing ?”. 

“TI don’t know. I was never at a ball.” 

“Ah! Indeed. Well, my aunt, the Countess 
Sirieux, gives one next week. I will get you an 
invitation, and we will dance the first polka to- 
gether,” 

“I am infinitely obliged, but I don’t know 
how to dance.” 

This was only half true, for she had taken 
dancing-lessons. 

“I will teach you, then ; it would be delight- 
ful.” 

“Indeed !”” said Madame Cantarel ; “ but my 
niece never goes into society without me.” 

“ That does not matter, madame ; I will pro- 
cure you an invitation.” 

“Tam not in the habit of going to the houses 
of people whom I do not know,” she answered, 
coldly, turning her back upon him. 

He was about to reply, but fortunately the 
leader of the orchestra lifted his 6¢¢on—the vio- 
lins and copper-throated instruments attacked 
the first bars of the overture, which was short, 
and presently the curtain rose. For at least ten 
minutes Mademoiselle Maulabret paid no atten- 
tion to the ballet. The presence of Lésin, his 
noisy breathing close in her ear, his hot breath 
on the back of her neck made her wretchedly 
uncomfortable; his restless movements, more- 
over, jarred her chair and rendered her all the 
time vividly conscious of his vicinity. She was 
on the point of asking her aunt'to take her away, 
when, all at once, the house broke into wild ap- 
plause. A ravishing creature in rose-colored 
tarlatan, with white shoulders, and. flowers in her 
hair, had come down the stage to the very foot- 
lights on the points of her toes. All the Zor- 
gnettes were fixed upon her, and the public contin- 
ued to applaud. After a congé of several months 
their favorite had returned to them. Mademoi- 
selle Maulabret at once forgot Monsieur Lésin de 
Moisieux, so charming did this creature seem to 
her. She was pretty and graceful, and to these 
charms she added that caprice and audacity, al- 
most effrontery, which is in these days the spice 
without which success is impossible ; she was, in 
fact, an exquisite combination of the woman and 
the sylphide. 

“She is pretty,” said Lésin, in the tone of a 
blasé connoisseur. “ She is called Mademoiselle 
Rosella, but her real name is Mademoiselle Papet, 
and she is the daughter of a fruztzer in La Rue 
du Foin.” 
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“«‘ She wants people to think she is an Italian, 
and she is very wise,” said Monsieur Cantarel, 
“ France refuses to believe in-the genius of her 
own danseuses, who, nevertheless, are one of her 
glories, for—” 

He said no more, Although Madame Can- 
tarel made it a rule never to contradict him, she 
could not refrain from striking a little impatient 
blow with her fan on the velvet-covered balcony, 
and, as he was, more intelligent than Lésin, he 
understood. 

Mademoiselle Rosella!’ It seemed to Jetta 
that she had heard the name before, but where 
and when she knew not, and just then she did 
not care to know, for she was under the charm. 
Little did she care either that Mademoiselle Ro- 
sella was merely Mademoiselle Papet, the daugh- 
ter of a fruztzer in La Rue du Foin. Had she 
been asked, she would have declared that this 
danseuse, in her gauze skirts, had come down 
from a star and would shortly return to it. She 
watched her floating over the stage, bounding 
into the air and coming down again so lightly, 
that she seemed to return to earth merely from 
condescension, and it seemed to her also that, if 
she did not fly away before her eyes, it was merely 
because she did not wish to humiliate poor hu- 
man beings who were glued to the ground by 
their flesh and blood. 

“Tt is not a woman—it is a butterfly,” said 
Jetta to herself, “ or a bird which has laid aside 
its wings for a little time, and soon it will resume 
them anal disappear for ever.’ 

Her eyes wandered around the house; when 
she looked back upon the stage, the rose-colored 
robe was no longer there, but she had not flown 
back to her star, for she was called before the 
curtain twice, and twice obeyed the call, each 
time humbly thanking the public which treated 
her like a spoiled child. 

Jetta drew a long sigh, as if awakening from 
a dream. 

“Then you will not come to the Countess de 
Sirieux’s ball?” said Lésin, in her ear. “Do 
this for me; and, besides, you ought to see the 
great world.” 

«A little bird needs only a little nest,” she 
replied. 

Upon which he rose and went out, with a 
melancholy expression on his bowed face. 

“What an animal!” muttered Monsieur Can- 
tarel. He really could not help it. But, realizing 
what he had done, he said to Jetta, hastily: “I 
was speaking of that little Moldavian prince over 
there, who has never taken his eyes from you 
all through the entr’acte. Do you wish me to 
go down and give him your address?” And, as 
he wrapped himself in his cloak, he said: “ Well, 
my girl, you have now seen a ballet. To me 
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the opera is not merely a place of amusement, 
is an institution, and I look on the ballet as t! 
best remedy against superstition and prejudice 
When I have seen one, I feel myself to be 
better man.” 

All the way down the stairs he develop 
this theme with great unction. 

But he was by no means so bland the ne 
day, when she expressed her wish to pay a vii 
to Mother Amélie, and apparently seemed ' 
think she had earned a right to this favor. F 
sent her off with a hearty scolding, and forba: 
her to set foot within the hospital walls, tellit 
her distinctly that were she to do so she wou 
infringe on the clause of the will which stipulat: 
that she should spend two entire years in tl 
world. He did not fail to take advantage of tt 
occasion to attack Jesuitism, and to castiga 
with stormy eloquence the immorality of ment 
reservations and of all casuistry. 

Madame Cantarel, when informed by Jet 
of her discomfiture, suggested that she shou 
appeal to Monsieur Vaugenis as executor of 
will of her great-uncle, and allow him to sett 
the question. While they were discussing tl 
wisdom of this step, a note was brought in fro 
the former President of the Chamber, who, ha 
ing learned that Mademoiselle Maulabret was 
Paris, begged her to come to see him. H 
aunt lent her her cougé, and her maid and s! 
were soon on their way. Three months befoi 
Monsieur Vaugenis had considerably intimidat 
her by his somewhat affected gravity, and | 
the intermittent strabismus with which he w 
afflicted, She therefore approached him ne 
with some timidity, but he put her at once at east 

Madame de Moisieux was: not there, and. 
could dispense with solemnity. 

She submitted her case to him; he answert 
laughing : 

“Oh! we are not so exacting as all that, | 
father of the Church formerly said to a you 
man who did not like to fast, ‘ Eat beef, then, a1 
be a Christian.’ I will, in my turn, say to yc 
‘Go and see Mother Amélie as often as yi 
please, but do not neglect your social duties al 
worldly virtues.’ Now, one of these latter is 
keep your word. You have not kept you 
You promised me not to take any importa 
step without consulting me, and I was inform 
the other day by your guardian, who was tryjii 
to interest me on his side, that you had refus 
a brilliant offer.” ] 

“Would you have advised me to accept 
sir? Did you not say to me, ‘ Look out’?” 

“And I say so still, I therefore told M 
sieur Cantarel that he need not count on me. 
is barely possible, you know, that we have 
own candidate.” 





| “You too?” she exclaimed, in a tone of such 
rough consternation that he laughed heartily. 
| “Oh! do not be troubled; I do not propose 
| torment you. Your great-uncle Antonin, who 
ied to make people happy without consulting 
2m, would have been charmed probably to 
lurry you off; fortunately, however, he could 
| d no man worthy of you. But he did quite 
| aerwise in the case of my daughter, and we 
| d to suffer for it. But let me tell you the 
| ry. There is no better judge than a young 
‘1 in a matter of this kind, when she has no 
;Fsonal interest in the affair, be it understood. 
|e were formerly a trio of inseparable friends 
your great-uncle, a rich refiner, Monsieur Val- 
; mt, and myself. This good Valport was the 
st of us to leave this world, bequeathing to his 
«na fortune of three millions. He had always 
"pt this son on short allowance. An avaricious 
ther always has a prodigal son. For several 
ars this handsome fellow—for he is handsome 
has wasted his substance and his life; fortu- 
‘itely, he has something of both remaining. 
is adventures, which made considerable noise, 
fended your uncle, who loved him as if he had 
ten his own child. He was therefore not easily 
/conciled to seeing a young fellow so richly en- 
\ywed by nature, with a fine intellect and a 
yod heart, deliberately enroll himself in the 
‘eat army of do-nothings. He determined to 
|secue him by marrying him, and he never saw 
/m without suggesting to him two or three 
‘irtners for life, but he never received the small- 
| it encouragement. Finally, your uncle thought 
one of my daughters, and a short time before 
s death he sent for his young friend, and spoke 
|| him very freely, but again without the smallest 
‘icouragement. A few days after this, our good 
ck or our misfortune threw my daughter in 
‘le path of this monster, and behold, our young 
lan receives a coup de fondre.” 
| “A coup de fondre?” repeated Mademoiselle 
[aulabret, bewildered. 
| “Yes, a coup de fondre is—well, I can’t tell 
du precisely what it is. I only know that a 
iinute before a man goes and comes, absorbed 
{his business and his pleasures, looking on at 
te rest of the world, hurrying past, and imagin- 
ig that life consisted in just this. A minute 
ter he is a different being; he has no longer a 
‘¢stige of common-sense, and sees only ‘her’ in 
1¢ whole universe. This is what is called the 
ip de fondre. Now, my dear mademoiselle, 
du see before you a father in a very uncomfort- 
dle state of mind. My daughter has doubts 
nd hesitations. Ought I to attempt to combat 
em? Who will assure me that the day after 
Is marriage he will not return to Satan and all 
‘l€ pomps and vanities? Then, too, my daugh- 
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ter has not, like yourself, been in a hospital, 
where you have learned that a man who is al- 
ways well is an exception; that one must not 
only be accustomed to invalids, but also must 
take care of them without ever despairing of 
their cure; and, finally, that the most noble of 
natures is that’of the doctor and the nurse. My 
daughter, I fear, will never be able to assume 
the necessary ascendancy ; will never elevate him 
above the influence of his past. Will she un- 
derstand how to strengthen his good resolutions, 
will she enable him to enter on a useful career, 
to become a man,-in short ?” 

“O monsieur!” cried Jetta, “ what a noble 
work that would be!” 

And her face glowed with enthusiasm. 

“Very true. But how can we tell that this 
young girl has strength to accomplish it?” 

“She must decide for herself, and that she 
can only do by rigorous self-examination. She 
must also—” 

“Yes, I understand—” 

“But, above all—” Jetta hesitated. 

“Go on.” 

“ Above all, she must love him alittle” ; and, 
as Jetta spoke, she colored deeply. 

This was the first time she had uttered this 
word, and she did so now with considerable dif- 
ficulty. 

“To be sure,” he replied, “we sometimes 
read the New Testament. It tells us that love 
is patient; that love is long-suffering; that it 
believes all, hopes all, and endures all. He who 
said this was born at Tarsus, and was called 
Paul. But certain people called him a visionary. 
The point is to know if women are capable of 
feeling this kind of love, and if Monsieur Valport 
is able to inspire it, and also if he be worthy of 
it. If I might only present him to you, then you 


could give me your opinion—” 


“© monsieur!” she answered, with a fright- 
ened gesture, “I have so little wisdom.” 

“Your uncle insisted that you had a great 
deal.” 

She was about to reply, when the conversa- 
tion was interrupted by a servant who appeared 
with a card on a silver tray. 

“Bless me!” said Monsieur Vaugenis. “I 
forgot that this was the 25th of March, and the 
day that prisoners are liberated.” 

And he handed the card to Jetta. She read 
the name of Albert Valport upon it, and rose at 
once to withdraw, but Monsieur Vaugenis re- 
tained her, saying : 

“Do me a favor, will you—a very great fa- 
vor? I desire that you unseen will witness my 
interview with my future son-in-law. If he ut- 
ters one word that is distasteful to you, I shall 
break with him.” 
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All the girl’s objections were cut short. Not- 
withstanding her resistance, he led her into an 
adjoining room, where he placed her in a chair, 
and, leaving the door partially open, he drew 
over it the heavy velvet ortzére. 

“So you have arrived, my dear Albert?” he 
exclaimed, a moment later. 

“Yes; I am here, my dear President,” an- 
swered a rich, full voice, at the sound of which 
Jetta started violently. “I take it for granted 
that you expected me?” 

“Not altogether. The only Albert Valport 
that I have known is a young man who, as a 
rule, comes when he is not looked for and never 
when he is expected.” 

“TI introduce you, then, to another, who is 
very different, the most extraordinary punctuality 
being one of his virtues. But I beg of you give 
me some news of Madame Vaugenis and of your 
amiable daughters.” 

“Presently ;. but first let us discuss our little 
matter—the little bargain we made. Have you 
kept each clause of your engagement ? ”’ 

“Let mesee. I agreed not to leave Bois-le- 
Roi before the 25th of March. I have lived there 
alone, like a rat in a hole; but I did not find it so 
very bad, and I have reason to believe that next 
year I shall be made mayor of my commune, 
which will be a sore affliction to that dear Mon- 
sieur Cornet, who has heretofore held undisputed 
possession of the place.” 

“If I were Mademoiselle Vaugenis,” thought 
Jetta, who had heard every word, “I would not 
marry him. He speaks of his prospects in alto- 
gether too great a tone of indifference.” 

Presently, on brief self-examination, Jetta came 
to the conclusion that she had another and very 
secret reason for thinking that this marriage had 
best not come to pass. But she had no time just 
then to go on with this examination. After a 
brief pause the conversation was resumed, and 
she listened with all her ears. / 

. “There is one good thing about you,” said 
Monsieur Vaugenis; “one can always believe 
you. We are told that the word of a Turk is 
worth ten signatures. You are a Turk in this 
respect. Now answer another question with 
equal honesty. The /azson that you wished to 
break—” 

“Ts broken for ever—so shattered, that no 
ingenuity can piece the bits together.” 

“One question more You promised—” 

“Pray do not continue. I admit that I have 
something to reproach myself with, A man’s 
eyes starve sometimes, and J twice rode out in 
the direction of Combard.”’ 

“Combard!” said Mademoiselle Maulabret, 
with a start.” 


“It was Lindor without his mandolin, But I 
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was not repaid for my trouble. Once I saw f 
afar off, through a gate, a pretty gray hood, li 
with blue, alone in the avenue. The next tin 
saw nothing at all. Then, too, I have anot 
sin on my soul, I knew from the best autho 
that she adored chrysanthemums. I yieldec 
temptation and sent her one.” 

Jetta gasped for breath; her parasol, 1]; 
in her lap, rolled on to the floor. Fortunatel 
thick Turkey carpet deadened the noise, 

“He is talking about me!” she thought. 

She placed both hands on her heart to still 
beating, for it seemed to her that it must 
heard on the other side of the wall. 

“Your sins merit some indulgence,” answe 
Monsieur Vaugenis. “ You still love her, ther 

“What a question! Of course I do, otl 
wise why should I be here ?” 

“ And what is there about her that plee 
you so much ?” 

“You are too curious—you must not exar 
me in this way. For the first time in my li 
love without knowing why ; and this is real ] 
—the only love that lasts.” 

« But you have not seen her for three mont 
Certainly the old saying can not apply to yo 
‘Out of sight, out of mind.’” 

“Don’t make me ‘out better than I am, 
had her portrait.” 

“ Did you steal it?” 

“No, I smuggled it, so to speak. The. 
that he, whom you and I so deeply regret, wis! 
to speak to me of her, and I had not the gr 
to listen to him, I yet felt a certain curiosity. 
therefore went to her hospital on the pretens: 
making inquiries about a patient who had no 
istence except in my imagination. The yor 
surgeon attached to the hospital was absent, ; 
I was told that no one else could answer 
inquiries. I said I would wait, and present 
discovered a white Sister kneeling before an 
woman, whose leg she was bandaging. Absor! 
in what she was doing, she did not notice t 
near her stood a man on whom she had wor! 
such a spell that he was at that moment say 
to himself, ‘She shall be my wife.’ I retrea 
to the embrasure of a window and drew from 
pocket a note-book—you know that I sketch 
facility. A nun dressed in black passed me 
gave me a withering glance. I hid my note-b 
and fled. I finished this sketch afterward, a 
assure you it is the best thing I ever did.” 

At these words Monsieur Vaugenis cried 

“ Are you sure, young man, that it is 
woman who has taken your heart? Isn’t it 
dress 2” | 

“T asked myself the same question,” 
swered the young man, with some little hes 
tion. “But, on my way to the Bois-le-R 
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‘ountered her at a station. She no longer 
-te her white woolen robe, with its soft, clinging 
\s, and I saw that it was not the dress. But, 
jugh of this. I have kept my promise: now 
} for you to redeem yours.” 
“But what did I promise ?” asked Monsieur 
‘agenis. “Only to preserve absolute neutral- 
Since I ceased to be president, I shirk all 
ponsibility. Alas! my dear fellow, I foresee 
ny difficulties in your path.” 

“T expect them. One must always struggle 
(happiness, and difficulties are the salt of life. 
now them or I divine them, but I feel that I 
iconquer them. But, when will you present 
.? Itis Tuesday. Madame Vaugenis receives 
ty Thursday evening, does she not? I dis- 
‘fered at Combard that Mademoiselle Maula- 
tisin Paris. Will she be here Thursday ?” 
“J will make the proposition to her. But if 
srefuses, what then ?” 
, The young man rose to take leave, and said, 
_ghingly : 
| “If she refuses, I will horrify you by the enor- 
ty of my crimes, and I will make Monsieur 
met happy by allowing him to be mayor for 
+ rest of his life.’ He added more gravely: 
3e neutral, but be kind. Are you not inter- 
ed in my position? For the first time my 
erests, my good sense, my imagination, and 
rheart all agree. Tell this charming creature 
it I love her with all my reason and with all 
7 lunacy.” 
. “ And thereupon you depart ?” 
_ *No—I escape,” he answered, with his hand 
, the door. “ Have you ever studied caterpil- 
“s? When ready to accomplish their meta- 
rphosis and become chrysalides, they eat noth- 
x, enjoy nothing, but wander from place’ to 
‘ice restless and uneasy. * I am a caterpillar all 
;ady to spin my cocoon, and I propose to try, 
‘constant movement, to obtain the sang-frocd 
‘which I shall stand greatly in need on Thurs- 
y next.” 
_ Hardly had Monsieur Valport departed, than 
/€ president took his way with slow and solemn 
ps to the next room. He found Mademoiselle 
‘aulabret standing by the window very pale and 
dtionless. He extended his hand to her; she 
duld not see it. He drew aside to allow her to 
ss, but she did not move. She saw before her 
@ dazzling rose-colored vision which she had 
much admired the previous evening, and she 
id to herself : 

“He sacrificed her for me! 
jaulabret ? ” 
It seemed to her that she had been listening 
‘a fairy tale, and her face expressed mingled 
Yand terror. Certain fears are not without an 
‘ment of joy. Then she looked down into the 


















For me—Jetta 


courtyard : she saw a phaeton, a superb bay horse, 
and agroom. Monsieur Valport appeared. He 
jumped into his seat, and the groom gave him 
the reins. As he took them he looked up at the 
sky, in which a heavy black cloud promised a 
shower. The horse made a plunge, a spark rose 
from the pavement, and it seemed to Jetta that a 
part of herself rolled away with those wheels, 
and was carried in that carriage far away toa 
distant land, from which it would never return. 

Monsieur Vaugenis touched her gently on the 
arm, and said : 

“ You will admit that I questioned him thor- 
oughly? Did he say anything to displease you?” 

She did not speak. 

“Yes,” he continued, “it would be as you 
said, a noble work; but you also said that it 
would be necessary for her to love him.” 

“ It is impossible,” she replied, in a low, dull 
voice, “it is impossible—I am not free.” 

“You have taken no vows ?” 

She repeated : “It is impossible. Ah! mon- 
sieur, tell him so, I beg of you.” 

“He would not believe me. And it would 
be therefore hopeless for me to-attempt to save 
you the annoyance of telling him so yourself. 
You know he will be here on Thursday. Will 
you come ?” 

“Yes,” she said, in a low voice ; and took her 
leave at once. 

It required some minutes to descend the 
staircase ; she was conversing with a ghostly 
shade—with an old man who was no more, and 
yet who moved by her side, step by step. She 
said to him : 

“You are really cruel. Why have you in- 
vented such a method of tormenting me? Is 
this a battle ? You will lose it, you may be sure.” 

But the ghost looked down upon her with no 
smile on the fleshless face, and he seemed to re- 
ply : “ We shall see—we shall see!” 3 


XIV. 


The Thursdays of Monsieur Vaugenis were 
composed of two or three acts. First came 
music—vocal and instrumental—in which only 
first-rate artists took part. After that, an actor 
and actress from the Comédie Francais performed 
a proverb or recited a dialogue, carefully con- 
cealing the name of the author, who was, how- 
ever, easily recognized. Monsieur Vaugenis sat in 
a corner, huddled together, and nervous, with the 
perspiration standing on his brow, but with his 
eyes bright with excitement. He sometimes af- 
fected the most severe gravity. He had the air 
of a pastry-cook compelled to eat his own cakes. 
Occasionally, when applause came in the right 
places, and the piece was successful, he unbent 
a little and admitted that he agreed with his 











public. Then he took people by the button and 
said in a coaxing, insidious tone, ‘‘ How does it 
suit you on the whole?” His diplomacy was so 
transparent that every one was on his guard: 
former Presidents of the Chamber can not be- 
come authors with impunity. 

As music and proverbs are not quite enough 
to make young people happy, the sozrées ended, 
five or six times in the winter, to the lively satis- 
faction of the three young ladies of the house, 
in a little dance to the piano, while the fathers 
tried to forget their woes over a game of whist, 
after which supper was served. 

When Mademoiselle Maulabret, accompanied 
by her aunt, appeared in the Vaugenis mansion, 
she created quite a sensation. Every one said, 
“Who is she?” and her history was soon buzzed 
about the room. She wore a tea-rose in her 
hair, and a robe of pale blue which was exceed- 
ingly becoming, and was a chef-d'e@uvure of cost- 
ly simplicity. 

She was especially admired for a certain mys- 
terious grace and suppleness which could not 
be the result of any dressmaker’s art, and which 
was communicated by her soul to her body. 
Her emotion, which Monsieur Vaugenis was the 
only one to suspect, added to her charm. She 
had come to seek her fate in that saZon, and she 
trembled as she entered. Music is an art which 
says what no tongue can fully render: there are 
in the human soul thoughts to which she imparts 
a voice, and we learn to recognize in ourselves a 
certain something which has hitherto been dumb. 
She has another advantage still : every one inter- 
prets her after his own fashion; each imagines 
that she tells him his own story. An adagzo of 
Beethoven’s was played. The violins breathed a 
divine music, which seemed to rise to the blue 
sky and into infinite space. They sang of mute 
and hidden joys, of ineffable delights. They told 
of a hospital nun who had fancied for a long time 
that the sick and the poor were enough to fill 
her heart, and who had now suddenly discovered 
that to love everybody is not to love. She had 
met him whom she had unconsciously sought, 
and she heard a voice in her ear saying over and 
over again : 

“ Tell this charming girl that I love her with 
all my sense and with all my heart.” 

Suddenly the alto broke in a storm — was 
heralded and burst. But the sun occasionally 
reappeared, and the divine melody, like a dove 
that has been caught in a tempest, shakes its 
drenched wings and persists in flying heaven- 
ward. The tempest increased in severity. Thun- 
der crashed, rain fell, and soon the dove fell to 
the ground, wounded unto death. The adagzo 
seemed intended to prove that the /é¢es of the 
heart last but one day, that the foundation of 
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life is an inexorable denial, and that all end 
the triumph of that mournful, implacable tl 
which man calls, according to circumstan 
Fate or Duty. 

But lo! when all seemed lost, the music 
came softer and purer, and with its an 
sweetness was mingled something of triump 
certainty : the dove had revived, it soared ab 
with outstretched wings; Fate disarmed had 
leased its prisoner. When the violins were sil 
Mademoiselle Maulabret realized that she | 
been dreaming, and that she was in a brillias 
lighted saZon, where there were many men wé 
ing white cravats and women brilliantly dress 
but that there was no dove fluttering about 
chandeliers, and that a servant was offering 
an ice. She took it, and, as she carried 
spoon to her lips, she noticed that a lady sea 
near her, wearing a bird in her hair, was look 
at her with a most disagreeable expression, 
was a mother who, having a daughter with y 
sharp shoulders, had taken offense at the bea 
fully rounded ones of Mademoiselle Maulabre 

A moment later and Jetta forgot everythin 
the men in white cravats, and the women, go 
natured or otherwise. She shivered, and \ 
sure that he had come—that he was near | 
She turned her head slowly to the right. 
stood leaning against the door, and looking ah 
with eagle-like eyes, which flashed when he § 
her. There was a strange, buzzing sound in 
ears; her heart beat until she was nearly Su 
cated. Monsieur Valport approached the | 
who wore the bird. He talked to her with 
verish gayety. 

“ What did you do with fonmealt| at Bois 
Roi?” she asked. 

“T hardly know. I sang.” 

“Indeed! And now you intend to dance 

“ Most certainly.” 

“ And with whom, then? Only young g 
dance here.” 

« And the mothers put me under the ban. 

“No, but they would not scruple to put’ 
en pénitence.” 

He was about to reply, when Monsieur V 
genis, having struck the three taps of a condi 
or, announced that the piece, in one act, ab 
to be represented, was called “ Un homme | 
change ne demandez pas pourguot.” 

Albert leaned toward the lady with the | 
and said, laughing: 

‘That proverb, madame, dispenses me + 
further reply.” 

And, as the representation was about to 
gin, they were compelled to be silent. It 
fortunate that Mademoiselle Maulabret was 
obliged to report it for a morning paper, for 
account would have been incoherent and ine 










Notwithstanding her good inten- 
| 5, she Bened with only one ear to this little 
na, hastily and carelessly written, the fruit of 
| rtain facile spirit which ignored all difficul- 
| When one is not in the business one dares 
| thing. The play had a success, thanks to the 
| words with which it was plentifully besprin- 
iW and thanks still more to the excellent act- 
| which were beyond all price, and returned 
/ Monsieur Vaugenis twenty per cent. of his 
\ ital. The story was of a dissipated young 
yer who suddenly becomes penitent, and, re- 
ig to the country, lives a hermit’s life. His 
iit is greatly astonished one fine morning at 
ng him perform his toilet with excessive care, 
| is still more astonished at the orders he re- 
jes: in the twinkling of an eye the house is 
rely reformed ; it is more than a reform, it is 
| evolution. Presently a charming widow in 
| neighborhood appears, and asks an explana- 
(of these great changes. The young lawyer 
2s some very ridiculous ones, and then the 
2 one, by falling on his knees before her. 
\2ré was a great deal about hearts and darts, 
.{ the like. 
| The plot was a simple one, and yet to Made- 
| iselle Maulabret it seemed very complicated. 
|} interweaved it with her own history. Just 
the ex-hermit fell at the feet of the charm- 
, widow, she was saying to herself : 
, “I came here determined to discourage his 
. ty hope—to make him understand that it was 
, dossible—O Father in heaven! come to my 
) ; in two or three hours all will be ended—for 
rended!” 
| She was greatly surprised to hear the hero of 
| play utter a cry of joy, and to see him kiss 
' hands of a very pretty woman, whose com- 
sionate heart induced her to consent to be 
ored. 
Presently she saw Monsieur Vaugenis coming 
vard her. He offered her his arm, and begged 
.be allowed to take her into the supper-room. 
hen she declined, he took a seat by her side. 
rtunately, he did not say: 
“Well, what do you think of the play ?” 
_ Author as he was, he sympathized too much 
th her emotion to expect her to flatter him. 
‘said, in a low voice: . 
“Have you reflected on our conversation of 
iterday? Are you still determined to say no?” 
“More determined than ever,” she replied, 
atly, 
/ “Then summon all your courage, for you 
ve to do with a determined character.” 
_ At this moment, Monsieur Cantarel rose to 
into the card-room. As he passed near Mon- 
ur Vaugenis he said, ina whisper: 
, “T hear the beginning of a quadrille. 
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her dance. I have a holy horror of these stiff- 
necked, prudish creatures.” 

Monsieur Vaugenis looked after him as he 
walked away; then, turning back to Jetta, he 
said : 

“ He is frightfully out of temper. Shall I tell 
you why? It is quite an amusing anecdote. He 
went to-day to the sale of pictures at the Hotel 
Drouot. Among the number was a Fragonard. 
It was very warm, and perhaps he had eaten too 
hearty a breakfast. At all events, Monsieur Can- 
tarel fell asleep. At the end of some minutes, 
the auctioneer, elevating his voice, cried, ‘Did } 
some one offer twelve thousand?’ The sleeper 
awoke with a start. The auctioneer thought it, 
or pretended to think it, a nod of assent, and 
promptly added, ‘Gone!’ His bill was present- 
ed before he was fairly awake. His expert, un- 
fortunately, informed him that the picture was 
only a copy. It is not especially agreeable to 
buy a copy of a good picture when one is sound 
asleep, and therefore he wreaks his ill-humor on 
his ward, and calls her stiff-necked and prudish. 
By-the-way, have you any objection to dancing ?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Very good. But it is my duty to tell you 
that Monsieur Valport has just engaged the 
three young ladies of the house, the demoiselles 
Vaugenis, who are much gratified by the compli- 
ment. He has his own plans, undoubtedly. Did 
he not say the other day that one is always obliged 
to purchase one’s happiness ?” 

“ Pure calumny that is,” cried Monsieur Val- 
port, suddenly appearing. “I have too much 
taste, my dear president, not to find your daugh- 
ters charming. I am as pleased to-night at the 
idea of dancing as if I were still a schoolboy; 
and I do not see—”’ 

“«So much the better,” interrupted the presi- 
dent; “for I ought to inform you that Made- 
moiselle Maulabret does not dance.” 

Albert drew back a little, and said to Mon- 
sieur Vaugenis, looking at Jetta as he spoke: 

“ Help me out of my embarrassment, I beg 
of you. I have been fortunate enough to meet 
Mademoiselle Maulabret, but I have not yet had 
the honor of being presented to her.” ~ 

Jetta had again the same strange ringing in 
her ears Monsieur Valport’s voice reached her 
from a distance, as it were. It seemed to her 
as if the whole length of the salon was between 
them, 

“Mademoiselle,” said the president, “ permit 
me to present to you Monsieur Albert Valport, 
who was the exfant-gdté of your uncle Anto- 
nin. 

“He loved us both, mademoiselle,” Albert 
hastily added; “but the affection which he cher- 
ished for you was mingled with great admiration, 
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and in that with which he honored me was much 
indulgence.” 

“ And you, mademoiselle, inherited this same 
indulgence with the rest of his possessions, Do 
Monsieur Valport the favor of dancing a ma- 
zourka with him when he has been the rounds 
with my three daughters, with whom he is so 
greatly charmed.” 

“ Do you agree to this, mademoiselle ?”’ asked 
Albert. ‘“ We will talk or dance, whichever you 
may prefer.” 

She bowed her head in silent assent. The 
battle had begun. The glove was thrown down, 
and she picked it up. It seemed to her that it 
would be easier than she had supposed to carry 
out her intention, and she began to feel much 
more comfortable. 

“Ah! what is the matter?” cried Monsieur 
Vaugenis to one of his daughters, who was fly- 
ing through the rooms. 

“Matter indeed!”” she answered, showing 
him her train, through which some awkward 
dancer had thrust his foot. 

“But we can soon arrange that,” said Jetta, 
and rising from her chair she followed the young 
girl to her room, passing through the billiard- 
room, which also served for a smoking-room, and 
which, fortunately, was empty. Jetta speedily, 
with needle and thread, repaired the injury. This 
occupation was of service to her. The little acci- 
dents of every-day life make a happy diversion in 
the great crises of the soul. One is glad to per- 
suade one’s self, for some few minutes, that the 
gravest difficulties of life may be as readily re- 
paired as an accident to a robe. 

As soon as her skirt was again in dancing 
order, Mademoiselle Vaugenis rushed lightly away 
in search of her partner. Jetta was also about to 
return to the salon, when some one presented 
himself most inopportunely on the threshold of 
the billiard-room, effectually barring her passage. 
This some one was the Marquis Lésin de Moi- 
sieux. As Monsieur Cantarel had kept him aw 
courant of all his ward’s movements, the young 
man determined to present himself at the man- 
sion of Monsieur Vaugenis. By following Made- 
moiselle Maulabret there he might hope to pur- 
sue the investigation on which he had determined. 

The president had long before invited him to 
his Thursdays, but, caring little for music and 
comedies, Lésin had never gone there; but on 
this occasion he had determined to do so. 

He had just arrived, greatly to the astonish- 
ment of Monsieur Vaugenis, who, in presenting 
him to his wife, squinted worse than ever. While 
his left eye welcomed the marquis, his right said 
to Madame Vaugenis, “ Whence comes this ex- 
traordinary creature?” 

Lésin at once went in search of Mademoiselle 


Maulabret; not finding her, he appealed to ly 
sieur Cantarel, who, absorbed in his whist, 
swered in rather a surly fashion. The mar 
consoled himself with two or three glasse; 
punch, and then, having nothing better to 
lounged into the smoking-room, where he 
greatly surprised to find Mademoiselle Ma 
bret. 

“Upon my word,” he said, “I am like: 
shepherd in the ‘Arabian Nights.” Deuce tal 
—what was his name? He went out in sei 
of his father’s asses, and he met somebod) 
the road, you know, who made him a king!’ 

“ This shepherd of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ 
Saul, the son of Kish, and this somebody was 
prophet Samuel,” she answered, in an 
tone. 

“Very likely—very likely! The fact i 
came to the smoking-room to smoke, and | 
I find you. What the deuce were you d 
here#.” 

And he looked around the room, and ui 
the furniture, as if seeking the solution of 
enigma. She made him a sign to step as 
that she might pass. 

“Not I!” he said, in response to her gest 
“Since I have you here, I shall not let you 
until you have answered one or two quesi 
which I have longed to ask. I tried to dé 
before—that day in Monsieur Cantarel’s p 
when I was interrupted by Lara, whom I ¢ 
endure, and by that confounded ferret who w 
not come out of the hole. Here, now, there 
neither ferrets nor Laras, and I intend to sa 
I wish to say. Is it true, as my mother tells 
that you have refused to become a marquise 

“ Madame de Moisieux is perfectly correc 
her statement,” Jetta replied. 

And, for the first time in her life, her face 
pressed both anger and contempt. It was 
cause she was thinking of the other, of him wl 
she was about to refuse, and she was sayin; 
herself : 

“It is a little too insulting to suppose, Ww 
I reject a man like the other, that I would ac 
a creature like this.” 

He smiled as she looked at him. He did 
believe in the scruples of women any more t 
he did in their maladies or their anger. 

“One of two things is certain,” he repl 
“either Madame Cantarel is influencing you 
that woman does not like me—I am sure I d 
know why—or—” 

‘She very likely has her reasons,’ inte 
Jetta; “but I do not know them; and I 
not consulted her.”’ 

“Or—as I was saying—you love some 
PISCE to5, 

“By what right do you ask me this q 





,” she answered, .no longer attempting to 
ceal her indignation. 

‘And she was about to force her way, when 
‘saw Monsieur Valport appear. He looked 
aer with great astonishment, Then turning 
Lésin, he said, courteously : 

‘Excuse me!” 

Lésin turned around quickly, and Albert en- 
‘d the billiard-room. 

Mademoiselle, the mazourka is about to be- 
he said to Jetta. 

Even fools, when they are in love, have sub- 
clairvoyance. Lésin did not cry out, like 
thimedes, “I have found it!” He simply 
tented himself with murmuring, “This is my 
‘a!” And, squaring himself again in the door- 
— 

“JT am very sorry for you, sir,” he said; “but 
‘demoiselle Maulabret will not dance this ma- 
‘ka with you.” 

Albert, in utter amazement, turned and looked 
him from head to foot, from the soles of his 
iing boots to the parting of his hair. He 
med to be taking his measure. 

“To whom have I the honor of speaking?” 
‘said, finally. ‘Ah! if I am not mistaken, 
| are the Marquis de Moisieux. Will you 
ly explain, sir, why Mademoiselle Maulabret 
not dance this mazourka with me?” 

“She told me only three days since that she 
not dance. If she has changed her mind it 
| o£ course, with me that she will dance before 
























| “Ah! but you know that inconsequence is 
first right of man, and still more of woman,” 
‘lied Albert, in a most contemptuous tone; 
‘| he offered his arm to Jetta, who felt her 
es tremble under her as she said to him, 
' tily : 
“Oh! excuse me; I am too tired.” 

He frowned and bit his lips. 

| “Tyield to your fatigue,” he replied ; “but I 
\uld like to be certain that you are not in- 
‘need by fear.”’ 

| “The first right of a woman is to be afraid,” 
1 Lésin, with a sneer. 

' Albert’s eyes flashed fire, but he encountered 
| entreating glance from Jetta. This glance 
| inetly said: “You pretend to love me; I im- 
fe you to sacrifice your just anger for my 


| “My dear marquis, you are altogether too 
‘verforme. I can not hope to decipher your 
-yMas.” 

“T am, nevertheless, quite ready,” answered 
iin, elevating his voice, and speaking with 
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great haughtiness, “to give you any explana- 
tions which it may please you to ask.” 

Fortunately, the sound of his voice was heard. 
The master of the house hurried in. 

“My dear sir,” he said to this young rooster, 
“permit me to present you to the wife of our 
first secretary to the embassy of Berlin. She 
has heard of you, and is eager to make your 
acquaintance.” 

“Tf this is a joke, it is a very poor one,” said 
Lésin to himself, for he was in a mood when he 
was quite ready to quarrel with any one. But 
Monsieur Vaugenis was so perfectly in earnest 
and even solemn, that he was reassured, and even 
consented to be led away by him. 

Monsieur Valport was in a hot rage; he felt 
his blood boil. When he had placed Jetta on a 
sofa, he sat down by her side. Then, in a con- 
strained voice, he said: 

“IT must, then, renounce the pleasure of dan- 
cing with you?” 

“Ah! you lose very little,” she answered, 
trying to smile; “I am a wretched dancer.” 

“And you insist also,” he continued, em- 
phasizing his words, “ that I shall not ask Mon- 
sieur Moisieux for the explanations which he so 
liberally offers.” 

“Oh, I implore you!” she said, in great ter- 
ror. 

“So be it, then; but it seems to me that so 
much docility and resignation on my part de- 
serve some recompense.” 

What could she say to this? She had been 
strong at first, but she had not foreseen this in- 
cident, which had changed the whole aspect of 
things. She was under the charm of his pres- 
ence, and to this charm was added a sense of 
fear. As Lésin had said, women have a right 
to be afraid, and therefore two enemies were 
assailing her door at one and the same time. 
She ‘heard through the open doors the music 
from the next room —the intoxicating strains, 
lively and tender, of a mazourka. She saw 
young people who had not a care nor inter- 
est in the world other than that of moving in 
time or carrying their heads well and managing 
their elbows. She saw white dresses, blue, and 
pink, float past. And while these careless and 
happy creatures were thus devoting themselves 
to amusement, she, seated on this velvet sofa, 
which seemed to her almost like a vast solitude, 
was forced to reply to questions which admitted 
of no reply; she found herself battling with the 
unknown, with a great mystery, face to face 
with a handsome man, whose countenance ex- 
pressed most contradictory things. She was at 
war with herself, with her own affrighted con- 
science, with her vivid imagination which de- 
picted two men in a wood fighting a duel on 
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her account. Under what star, then, was she 
born? Ever since she had reached years of 
reflection, her eyes had seen only dreary objects, 
her ears had heard little save startling words; 
she had received as her appointed lot eternal 
labor and eternal anxiety; from one danger she 
fell into another, and now Fate seemed to have 
done its worst. It was in vain for the bird to 
struggle and beat its wings against the bars of 
the cage; he broke his feathers and his claws 
all in vain. Meanwhile the piano was still heard, 
and the pretty dresses floated past. 

“Monsieur Vaugenis has confessed his per- 
fidy,’’ continued the handsome young man, who 
was perfectly pitiless in his love, and would on no 
account have renounced the opportunity chance 
had afforded him of improving his advantages. 
“You have heard all, and you know who I am. 
You know, too, that I can invoke in my favor 
the last wishes of him who loved you so much. 
You know, in short, that you hold in your hands 
the fate of aman. I am not much in myself, I 
admit, but a man must count for something. 
Listen to me one moment; I ask as my recom- 
pense only a little hope.” 

Was it, then, written that no person was to 
come to interrupt this unhappy conversation ? 
She gave one long, appealing look at her aunt, 
who was at the other end of the sa/on, convers- 
ing with a respectable old gentleman, who had 
known her father. She was happy for a brief 
period in living over the past; her usual torpor 
had vanished. She was speaking with anima- 
tion, almost with fire. There are trees whose 
summits have been injured by frosts, and which 
are living only at the roots; there are natures 
marred by contact with life and the world, but 
who are occasionally warmed up by souvenirs of 
the past. 

“A little hope,” continued Monsieur Val- 
port ; “is that too much to ask?” 

She had the strength to reply : 

“ Impossible—impossible ! ”’ 

His face changed, and he said: 

“Do you wish to give me my liberty, then ? 
I shall use it in a way that I myself shall re- 
gret.” 

These words might be understood in two 
senses; but, as he looked at Lésin, who was to 
be seen standing near the mantel, she shivered 
again at the thought of these two men fighting 
for her. Her throat contracted. 

“Say ‘Perhaps!’ and I will depart con- 
tented,’ he continued, in a tone that was at once 
imperious and entreating. “I implore you to 
say ‘ Perhaps.’”’ 

“ Perhaps!” she murmured, hardly knowing 
that she had spoken, and unconscious of the look 
of joyous triumph with. which he thanked her. 


Although she spoke very low, her “ perhaj 
had reached the ears of Monsieur Vaugenis, | 
arrived on the scene a second too late, and 
whose lips quivered an ironical smile. He | 
come to say that Madame Cantarel wished 
go. Since he had no longer been Presiden 
the Chamber, the principle of Monsieur V 
genis had been to find in all the incidents of 
matter or a suggestion for a proverb in one ; 
It is an occupation which assists in consol 
one’s self for the chagrins of others, but it is] 
easy to find consolation for one’s own. WI 
he took Jetta to her aunt, the ex-president } 
saying to himself : 

«“ A woman who goes to a ball determine¢ 
say ‘No,’ and who says ‘ Yes,’ or almost yes, ' 
very good idea. The piece might be called‘ 
vent femme varie.’ No, that won’t do; thet 
is not taking enough.” 

Monsieur Cantarel had been as unlucky 
whist as at the auction; he had lost twenty lo 
which, in addition to his fraudulent “ Fragonat 
put the finishing touch to his bad humor, . 
he descended the stairs, he asked his ward if. 
had danced, and, on her replying “‘ No,” he 
claimed : 

“No, of course not ; you would be afraid 
compromising the health of your soul!” 


XV. 


THE varied emotions of this sozrée had 
terly exhausted the strength of Mademoisi 
Maulabret. On leaving the residence of M 
sieur Vaugenis, she was so worn out that, 
sooner had her head touched the pillow, tl 
she was soundly asleep. For some hours ; 
forgot everything, but when she awoke mem 
brought it all back to her. She sat up in 
bed, and, with her thick hair floating over 
shoulders, she buried her face in her han 
She looked like.a repentant Magdalen wee] 
for her sins. Hers was this terrible “ perhay 
which she had allowed her lips to utter. 
stead of this victory which she had promi 
her conscience, she had brought from the ba 
field only the consciousness of defeat ; and, © 
withstanding all the explanations which she m 
to herself, her conscience pricked her. She 
not surrendered, it was true, but: the besie 
scented her approaching capitulation, and ” 
already glorying in it. Should she be compe 
to hoist the white flag ? 

Fortunately, there was an army in res 
and perhaps all could be regained. Hardly” 
she dressed, than Jetta hastened to Made 
Cantarel, and, with as much energy as if it ¥ 
a matter of life and death, she implored 
aunt to take her that afternoon to Mo 
Amélie. 









































a 
|She opened her eyes wide when Madame 
| itarel, before giving her consent, said, coldly : 
| “Tt seems to me, my dear, that you and Mon- 
i Valport had a very serious conversation 
‘evening. But I do not wish to pry into any 
|your secrets. Since you desire it, I will take 
| to your hospital. I have business in that 
witter, and will leave you there for an hour, 
| 2n I will call for you; and we need say nothing 
| ut it to Monsieur Cantarel.” 
The impatience of Mademoiselle Maulabret 
| nted every minute; it seemed to her that the 
-e would never come, and yet it did, as every- 
ig does. Oh, how dear to her was every 
h 


ing-stone in that old courtyard, and how 
ful to her eyes were those old brick walls! 
|, she looked at them it seemed to her that a 
} at weight was lifted from her heart ; she felt a 
| se of relief, as of approaching deliverance. 
«When I go out of this gate,” she said to 
self, “I shall not be the same person; my 
; rt will be light and free. It is in this holy 
se that one hears those victorious words which 
| ngthen and comfort, and which bring restless 
| ughts once more into order.” 

She entered by the principal staircase, and 
sed down the large ward—this ward, in her 
| ination, still belonged to her. Here was her 


—~ 


‘one recognized her. Hospitals are but brief 
ting-places for the sick; they come there to 
or to lie down, and presently are gone again. 
|) erywhere there were new faces, everywhere 
.lfferent eyes which did not light up when they 
ted on her face. The very walls appeared 
| regard her with severity, and seemed to say, 
Vho is this stranger ?”’ 

| In vain did she say to them, “It is Sister 
|rie—itis 1!’ She could not convince them. 
ere was her white woolen robe—what had 
| done with her apron, so dazzlingly white each 
ming and so dingy by night? She had flow- 
| in her hat ; she came from the world, and to 
. world would return; the world was her 


=o 


i, 


8 something mysterious and strange, a dream, 
| train of music that was never known within 
_ Walls of a hospital. She saw the novice who 
.1 taken her place go to the side of a bed and 
}e the sick woman some Jdouzllon. She was 
\ipted to take the cup in her own hands, but 
'S were gloved, and her gloves had eight but- 
S. 

) At last she met some one who knew her, and 
|3 was the house-surgeon, who, with his hat on 
head, was just going out. He stopped short 
ha start, and, after looking at her for a mo- 
(nt, he went up to her, 

“Ah! Sister !” 
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) ster and she bore his livery, and in her heart 
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He saw he was right, and then said, ceremo- 
niously : 

“Mademoiselle, excuse me; you have come, 
I presume, to see the Mother: you will find her 
in her private room.” 

She did find her there, and the Mother was 
unchanged. The days and months that had 
passed over her had not changed her in the 
smallest degree: she had never been young, 
she ought not to grow old; what can Time do 
to those who live in eternity ? 

Why, then, did Mademoiselle Maulabret, after 
knocking at the door and then opening it her- 
self, stand motionless, confused, and timid on the 
threshold ? 

Perhaps she had transfigured Mother Amé- 
lie : our memory often deceives us ; she rubs her 
stump over all hard outlines, and veils them in a 
light mist which softens all crudities. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret had forgotten that 
Mother Amélie’s face was so terrible, and her 
great black eyes so austere and implacable. Was 
it possible to speak to her of certain things with- 
out trembling? She had come there resolved to 
open her whoie heart, to pour out her soul at the 
feet of this saint, and she felt herself overwhelmed 
by fear which almost paralyzed her—her throat 
contracted, and the words expired on her lips. 

Although the Mother, on seeing her, had 
hastily risen from her chair, although she re- 
ceived her in the most cordial, eager manner, and 
though she extended to her both hands, Made- 
moiselle Maulabret, after devoutly kissing these 
waxen hands, took her seat in silence. 

The Mother was obliged to question her: 

“T expected you,” she said; “I was sure you 
would come. Did they raise many objec- 
tions 2?” 

“No, Mother Amélie. 
brought me here herself.” 

“And this dangerous marquis — what have 
you done with him ? ” 

“ Oh, pray do not let us talk of him! There 
is no danger there.” 

“Did you refuse him in the terms I sug- 
gested ?” 

“Twas not obliged to follow your precious 
counsel, as he did not come back to the charge.” 

“But he will come?’”’ 

“T fancy not.” 

“ Then they have not worried you much?” 

“No, Mother; I have no reason to complain 
of any one.” 

The Mother resumed after a brief silence: 

“Do you know why they brought you to 
Paris? ‘They undoubtedly said to themselves 
that it is the place where too tender consciences 
are most easily hardened. They have taken you 
from féte to féze, from theatre to theatre?” 


Madame Cantarel 
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It was with unmixed horror that she uttered 
this last word. 

“You bade me, Mother Amélie—” 

“Yes, I know,” she interrupted, “I bade you 
raise no opposition to their wishes. These peo- 
ple are faithless beyond words. Had you chosen 
to live in the world like a servant of the Lord, 
they would have disputed the will. The courts, 
of course, would have rendered a decision in our 
favor, but it is best to avoid a public discussion 
on this point. Certain newspapers would take 
advantage of the occasion to invent new scandals 
about us. At all events, I trust they have not 
compelled you to dance?” 

“No, Mother.” 

“So much the better. Just think what a trial 
for a modest girl—for a child of Mary—to be 
held in the arms of a man!” 

Jetta’s eyelids fell. 

“No,” she thought, “I have not been held in 
the arms of a man, but this man is there in my 
heart.” 

She answered : 

“Would to Heaven that a ball were the only 
temptation to which one is exposed in the world !”’ 

“Why do you speak of temptations ?’’ Moth- 
er Amélie hastily exclaimed. ‘You wrote me 
from Combard that there was nothing in the 
least seductive or dangerous.” 

“That is true,” answered the girl, in some 
embarrassment ; “but, since I came to Paris, I 
have found the very air full of a nameless some- 
thing which softens the heart and enervates the 
will. Oh! there is no immediate danger,” she 
continued, terrified by the look with which the 
Mother favored her; “but I feel languid and 
helpless, and I came here to gain strength from 
you. Speak to me—tell me what I ought to do 
in those hours when I feel less firm in my reso- 
lutions, less attached to my vocation.” 

“ Remember constantly—keep before you the 
fact,” answered the Mother, in a tone of author- 
ity, that you have mentally pronounced your 
vows, and repeat them half aloud, over and over 
again, on your knees. There is, first, the vow of 
obedience, by which you have made a sacrifice 
of your own will to Almighty God; and, as this 
obedience extends to every detail of your daily 
life, however trifling, this sacrifice is the perfect 
holocaust. You can not dispose of yourself. Can 
one dispose of trust-funds? Then comes the 
vow of poverty, which consists in renouncing the 
enjoyment of our possessions, and which also in- 
cludes the voluntary impoverishment of the heart. 
The Church commands us to rob ourselves of 
everything—not only of our worldly goods, but 
of our attachment for our fellow-creatures.” 

“Yet, Mother Amélie, you love your fellow- 
creatures,” said Jetta, with some hesitation, ‘for 


you consecrate your whole life to the care of { 
sick and the infirm.” She added, “ Would ¢ 
not be allowed to love a person whom our 
nursed and cured ?” 

“In these sad houses, where we are forbidé 
to occupy ourselves with the spiritual welfare 
those about us,” answered Mother Amélie, it 
bitter tone, “we ought to regard the cares whi 
we render to the body as a work intrusted to 
by the Lord—a mortification which he impos 
on us, and a means accorded by his grace whi 
we may employ for our salvation. The th 
vow,” she continued, “is, as you know, the vi 
of chastity, which places us under a double ¢ 
ligation, the first of which is to renounce ni: 
riage, the second to have, for all that the wo 
calls love, all the horror and loathing which 
deserves,” 

“What is love ?” murmured Jetta, with dow 
cast eyes. 

“It is the rebellion of the flesh and ¢t 
senses,” answered Mother Amélie, with stran 
energy. ‘It is the fire of concupiscence, It 
those carnal pleasures which belong only to ai 
mals, It is immodesty and sin.” 

If Mademoiselle Maulabret, wandering in 1 
forests of the New World, had been compel 
to ask her way of an Indian, and this Indian h 
replied to her eager questions in Choctaw or Sig 
her embarrassment would have been extrem 
but to that embarrassment would not have be 
added the sad confusion of ideas, the sec 
shame which at this moment brought a m 
before her eyes and beads of cold sweat to | 
brow. Immodesty and sin! These fright 
words, alarming all her womanly instincts, 
not convey any light to her understanding. 

Since that interview with the president, wh 
she had exclaimed—“ It would be a noble wor 
but she must love him ’’—she had meditated lo 
and seriously on the mysteries of this life. £ 
had come to the conclusion that the vocati 
most acceptable to Heaven was that of the 
gin who consecrates herself to the suffering 
the needy. This vocation her conscience f 
freely chosen, and her conscience remained fai’ 
ful to the silent engagement she had made. 
she also decided that every condition in life 
its sanctity. It seemed to her that to lov 
man would be to give him her soul and her bo: 
to obtain from him in return a portion of his 
and his whole heart. This heart, she said 
herself, is a prey already disputed. It is 1 
enough to have conquered it, it must be guarc 
and defended against foes from within and fi 
from without; against the assaults of pa 
and against the jealousies of the world, w 
roam around concealed happiness as a devour 
lion roams about a sheepfold. It seemed 
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moreover, that this incessant struggle de- 
‘yded much vigilance, many sacrifices, and un- 
crying tenderness, an affection always atten- 
| and always ready; but that the victory was 
i of infinite sweetness, and that there was joy 


| ij joy and suffering are blended in the music 
'3eethoven, so might the God of heaven and 
‘th, who has created both the soul and the 
‘ly, pervade them both. 

\In a word, she considered love a sacred rose, 
) ich should be nailed to a cross. In fact, with- 
| being herself aware of it, it was less of a man 
+n of love that she was enamored. Immod- 
| bs sin! Mud was thrown on her fair vi- 
|), Her head drooped, and she fell into a sad 


| Meanwhile the Mother continued to talk. 
Ve subject inspired her, and her eloquence came 
" in huge waves, like a torrent that overleaps 
| boundaries. She represented to Jetta that sin 
‘| immodesty are often committed in the heart. 
|: warned her against the immodesty of free 
‘neces; against criminal curiosity; against the 
| rerness of ears which listen to doubtful words ; 
inst an imagination which leaves a stain on 
| soul; against the poison instilled drop by 
‘sp; against the cunning of the serpent, who 









‘ic virtue, and rob the King of kings of his 
‘yjects and his sheep. 

‘Thus did this holy woman, on whose face 
1 never rested the passionate gaze of man, re- 
/2 her lesson. She had given to the King of 
‘gs her virginity and the widowhood of her 


yuse, sharp and bitter at times, but always 
' thful and true. She watched Jetta, who would 
| meet her eyes. She felt a pang of anxiety; 
t her anxiety was mixed with anger. She 
sently said : 

“Mademoiselle Maulabret, do you often think 
“your Mother? A step further, and your scru- 
's will no longer disturb you.” 

- Jetta started, but made no reply. 


a is not the bad influence of those with whom 
‘alive, or whom you meet at /é¢es and thea- 
's, and in all the temples which Satan has built 
this earth. I fear your own weakness more 
mallelse. You are incapable of yielding to 
“hreat, but I believe you extremely sensible to 
‘otle words and adroit flattery.” 

| She continued to examine Jetta, and her mor- 
ed flesh and macerated spirit were offended 
the delicate freshness of her face, set off by a 
‘aple but exquisite toilet. 

' “Take my advice, mademoiselle, and when 
‘a go back to Combard break your mirror,” 


‘orts to every imaginable device to conquer an-. 


iil, He had found in her a most ungracious 


| “Hear what I say. That which I fear for 


said Mother Amélie, with sharp and angry vehe- 
mence, “What is beauty? The flower of the 
fields, which withers and fades. A man, who, 
without doubt, deserves to be punished by Al- 
mighty God because he has odiously calumniated 
the Jesuits, but who, perhaps, won his pardon for 
having passed his whole life in hating life and the 
world—this man said, ‘ Delightful as the play 
may have been, the end is certain—a little earth 
is thrown on the head, and that is the end !’” 

Jetta’s prolonged silence irritated her; her 
doubts were rapidly transformed into certainty, 
and Mother Amélie began to be certain that this 
young heart was concealing a secret from her. 
In a threatening voice she cried: 

“And I have felt so sure of you, I have an- 
swered for you to man in my daily words, and 
to God in my prayers! If I could believe or 
suppose—”’ 

+“ Ah! my Mother! my Mother!” said Jetta, 
with a terrified gesture, which she accepted as a 
denial. 

This reassured her somewhat ; she reproached 
herself for having been too severe and too vehe- 
ment. She interrogated herself to discover if, 
in her zeal for the Holy Cause, she had not un- 
consciously mingled some bitterness of wounded 
self-love or personal interest. At once therefore 
she crossed herself, in her usual rapid way, in 
order to drive away the tempter. 

“JT am sure,” she said, more gently, “that I 
have been too suspicious and too severe. One 
does not live in the world with impunity, my 
dear ; you have, as you say, moments of languor, 
of spiritual torpor. Do not be too much alarmed. 
God, who tries you, will surely come to your aid. 
Perhaps you have been too confident in yourself, 
He wishes to warn you of your danger. Ah! 
you did wisely to come to me. I venture to hope 
that this visit will nct be altogether useless to 
the welfare of your soul. One can not defend 
one’s self too quickly against this evil flame of 
which the apostle speaks. We shake from our 
robes a lighted coal even before we feel the heat ; 
it is only madmen who wait for the fire to burst 
forth.” 

At this moment a servant came to say that 
Madame Cantarel was below, and waiting for her 
niece. 

“How avariciously they measure the time 
you give to me!” she said, compressing her lips 
with proud humility. ‘But the hopes of the 
wicked will be disappointed.” 

Then she clasped Jetta in her arms for a mo- 
ment. The girl, touched by this unusual evi- 
dence of affection, murmured, as she kissed her 
hands again : 

“ Thanks, Mother. 
seen you.” 


I am very glad to have 
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Mother Amélie walked through the ward with 
her niece, and, as she passed the image of the 
Holy Virgin, she made a deep genuflection, and 
said, in a low voice : 

“ The only safety for a girl like yourself is to 
place yourself under the protection of Mary 
the Immaculate—queen and protectress of vir- 
gins.” 

Jetta raised her eyes to the Holy Virgin, but 
she was a stranger to her. The image she had 
formerly seen in this same place held a child in 
her arms. This one had been replaced by an- 
other who seemed to have forgotten that a child 
had ever been born unto her, and that she had 
given a Saviour to mankind. Crowned with stars 
shrouded in an azure mantle, and with her hands 
folded on her breast, she seemed to offer herself 
as a subject of adoration to the universe. 

When Jetta was seated in the carriage, Ma- 
dame Cantarel asked several questions about 
Mother Amélie, but Jetta’s replies were so absent 
and so brief that her aunt relapsed into her usual 
silence. 


Alas ! from this hospital, where she had ho 
to gain strength, she had come without hav 
heard one of those victorious words which re; 
sured and comforted her. Certain terms mer 
lessly pursued her, haunted her like a bad drea 
and tormented without convincing her. Oc 
sionally she shook her skirts, as if to allow 
burning coal to drop, but none dropped! J 
dame Cantarel, who saw and understood, | 
spected the sad silence of her companion. ‘T 
coupé had nearly reached La Rue de Rivoli, wk 
she said : 

“You see, my dear, it is never best to cx 
sult any one; the best way to settle your o 
matters.is to do it yourself. You will have a 
ple leisure now to dream, for Monsieur Canta 
whom we have too long deprived of the | 
marquise, informed me this morning that 
meant to return to Combard to-morrow.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret could not repress 
exclamation of joy. Combard was a’place wh 
she could move about without seeing Alb 
Valport. i 
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AGE absence of anything like religious feeling 
(Religzosztat) is very characteristic of the 
French nature: the language, in fact, has no 
equivalent expression. The country which, for 
a considerable space of time, has been the head- 
quarters of Catholicism is not, as a rule, religious 
(fromm) in the German sense of the word. 
Even where religion appears in its most fanatical 
character, it is not the deep personal faith of the 
German or the sensuous belief of an Italian, but 
rather a form of party passion. In Bossuet him- 
self the rationalist and partisan always appears ; 
his love for his Saviour comes from his head, not 
from his heart; nor is there anything to distin- 
guish his passion from that of a political party- 
leader such as we so often find in France, almost 
always above mean motives, often without per- 
sonal ambition, and wholly absorbed in the idea 
of his party—an idea which generally resolves 
itself into a word. Yet such fanaticism in relig- 
ion as well as in politics is the exception among 
the middle classes, however widely it may seem 
to be spread over the surface, Indifference is 
the general rule. The majority of educated 
Frenchmen are at the bottom Voltaireans; they 
believe in a personal God and in another life, and 
therewith they are content. Not that this is their 


professed religion. As no Frenchman living 
good society would be satisfied with a ¢ 
marriage, so confirmation and communion ar 
necessary part of the education of his childr 
The dying never omit to receive the sacrame 
and, however anti-clerical the sentiments of © 
deceased individual may have been, a priest 
ways attends the funeral. Most families go 
far as to fast on Friday, if it is only “ pour cd 
ner lexemple aux gens.” It would be oversho 
ing the mark to call this hypocrisy. It is, 
fact, considered mal vu-to make one’s exter 
actions agree with one’s internal convictions 
such matters. It shows a want of good taste, 
which no educated Frenchman would be gui 
at any price. Here, too, propriety and utility: 
the principles of conduct which are conscit 
tiously followed. Nor must we allow oursel 
to be deceived by the extent to which the Frer 
bourgeoisze interest themselves in the Soczété 
Saint Vincent de Paule and other religious s¢ 
eties of the same kind. All that they wish to 
thereby is to preserve religion in the lower 
ders as an antidote against the subversive inf 
ence of the revolutionists, convinced as they 
that for the working-class morality and super 
tion are inseparable. This is chiefly, if not sol’ 








2 ground on which a Frenchman of the middle 
ss goes to mass and confession, or “ practices ”’ 
‘vatiguer), as he very expressively terms it. I 
get who called religion the best policeman ; 
yoever it was, he expresses the secret convic- 
-mof almost every educated Frenchman. There 
e, indeed, not a few who accept wholesale and 
‘thout any previous examination the religion 
hich they have practiced and seen practiced 
ym their childhood, as a ready-made, consist- 
it, and final solution of the riddle of the world. 
0 give any further thought to the question 
ould in their eyes be useless, inconvenient, and 
en dangerous. Better once for all to exclude 
_ason, with its spirit of curiosity and doubt from 
is “chamber of man’s imagery.” Let Reason 
iss reverently by, lest worse things than ig- 
yrance befall her. Even Pascal, the deepest 
rench thinker after Descartes, only accepted 
‘atholicism in order to escape from the terrors 
| skepticism—a wager (gageure), in which ev- 
-ything was possibly to be won, and nothing at 
wy rate could be lost. Nor is any antagonism 
) the speculative doctrines of the Church implied 
_the hatred of priests, which is at work among 
ie French as in all Catholic nations, be they of 
atin, German, or Celtic race, It is logic, their 
sloved logic, which carries the French into ex- 
emes, as soon as it enters on religious ques- 
ons, and which renders them averse to a creed 
) inconsistent as Lutheranism, or the vague, 
ndogmatic German pietism. In truth, how- 
ver, the immense majority of educated French- 
1en do not concern themselves at all with incon- 
enient questions of this kind, and keep their 
eads clear of the supernatural as much and as 
yg as possible. In fact, they hold, as the pop- 
lar saying goes, “ Votre Seigneur Dieu pour un 
on homme,’ which does not prevent them from 
aking off their hat mechanically to him. 
_ In short, a Frenchman’s religion, like his 
jorality, is a matter of calculation. Outward 
Dservance is the criterion of the one, as respect- 
ble behavior is of the other. Now, a true Ger- 
ian sets faith above works: good works have 
0 value for him except as the expression of 
aith, But a Frenchman places the beneficial 
esults of an action above the purity of its mo- 
ve, and his morality is in fact limited to the sim- 
le precept, “ Do not to another what you would 
ot like him to do to you.” A true German be- 
eves in election by grace, whatever form he may 
ive to his creed. For him the heroes of his im- 
gination, a Prince Henry and a Tom Jones, an 
‘gmont and a Faust, with all their errors, are 
et worthy of respect; nay, more so than the 
‘irtuous citizen who has done his neighbor nei- 
her harm nor good. Foy a German does not 
nd can not doubt that— 
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‘* Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen Drang, 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst.” * 


But, in France, Socrates, who asserted that he 
had all the instincts for evil, but had overcome 
them, has always been held up as an ideal char- 
acter ; and Cicero’s “ donum,” which is also “ 4o- 
nestum.”’ and “ utzle,” appeals to the Frenchman 
of to-day as to the contemporaries of Bossuet 
and Fénelon. To doubt the freedom of the will 
was and is considered simply immoral. They 
can not understand how Luther, the man of the 
most powerful will in modern times, could fail to 
believe in free-will. Could Calvin or Jansen have 
resolved to drop the dogma of predestination, 
who knows whether sober-minded France, which 
has always hankered after Gallican independence, 
might not now have been Calvinist or Jansenist ? 

Whatever thick-headed Teutons may think 
of the moral standpoint and political capacity of 
the French, the most,conservative among them 
must allow that nature and education have made 
of the Frenchman the most perfect member of 
society known in history. Nature has given 
him gayety and wit, amiability and refinement, a 
fine discrimination, the desire to please, and just 
enough egotism to prevent social life from be- 
coming coarse, tiresome, or sullen. He has, 
therefore, with rare sagacity, so arranged his 
social life as to leave these qualities free play. 
We Germans always take things too seriously, 
both in the ordinary relations of life and in social 
intercourse, and a sort of easy indifference would, 
perhaps, in many respects, be to our advantage. 
Acquaintanceship, the agreeable stimulus of mere 
social intercourse, does not satisfy the sentimen- 
tal German; his fellow-men are either indifferent 
to him or bosom friends. He takes their affairs 
to heart as if they were his own, and considers it 
egotistic or distrustful to reserve anything from 
a friend. What a German calls taking an in- 
terest in any one (7%ez/nahme), often, in truth, 
mere indiscretion or curiosity, is fatal to all easy 
socia] intercourse; for such intercourse presup- 
poses independence; and, though it requires a 
man to place a part of himself at the disposal of 
others, it expects him to keep back another and 
by far the larger part. A man can only give 
himself up entirely to one or a few friends, other- 
wise he incurs the risk of exposing himself sooner 





* «A good man, in the darkness and dismay 

Of powers that fail and purposes o’erthrown, 

May still be conscious of the proper way.” 
—(Faust, ‘‘ Prologue in Heaven,” translated by Theodore 
Martin.) 

+ If we may judge by the signs of the times, French 
rationalism is getting the upper hand in morals and 
politics both in England and Germany, as culture in 
the end always leads the popular judgment to reduce 
everything to the test of the bare understanding. 
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or later to a collision of interests or passions, and 
then there is an end to any intercourse at all. A 
Frenchman has an innate conviction that too 
great intimacy is the ruin of sociability, and there- 
fore avoids it. In the same way he avoids any- 
thing so laborious as a detailed explanation, be- 
cause it robs conversation, in which he is a 
virtuoso, of the charm of vivacity and variety. 

French sociability has become proverbial. 
The fact is, a people, in whose nature gayety, 
communicativeness, and a continual need of some 
incentive outside of themselves are so deeply 
rooted, is eminently adapted for light, social in- 
tercourse. A Frenchman, too, though he never 
throws his doors open to the same extent as the 
Germans, likes his friends to come and see him. 
The limit he thus sets to his hospitality is in no 
slight degree due to the simplicity of his living, 
which we have already noticed; for, however 
sincere he may be, he always likes to appear 
more than he really is. Me can not bear to let 
any one out of his own family, even his most in- 
timate friend, see into his daily life. However 
limited his means may be, he has a strong ob- 
jection to taking boys or girls into his house as 
boarders, so common a custom among German 
clergymen and schoolmasters. If he did, he 
would no longer feel as if he were living in his 
. own house, and on this he sets far more store 
than is generally supposed. He is never happy, 
for instance, in lodgings. Even when only a 
student, he has his own furniture, if he can man- 
age it, just as it is the ideal of every petct bour- 
geots and peasant to live on his own bit of 
ground, And, when he has a house, he carefully 
keeps it in his own hands. When he travels, he 
seldom or never lets his comfortably furnished 
home, as is the custom in England. It is the 
same thing with his hospitality. He is really 
hospitable enough, more so on the average than 
the German ; but he likes to be his own master, 
and master in his own house, and himself to de- 
cide when and how to show hospitality. No 
one, as a rule, however old a friend he may be 
of the house, ever ventures to join the family 
dinner or come in for a cup of tea in the evening 
without an invitation. In the provinces the mas- 
ter and mistress are usually much too vain to 
invite their acquaintances to anything short of a 
grand dinner or a sozrée. 

In Paris people are more easy-going about 
such matters, and their hospitality is less heavy 
and formal, because the entertainments are more 
simple. It is not at all an uncommon thing in 
the capital to find an “open house ” where the 
hospitality is of the simplest, though here, too, 
a previous invitation is absolutely necessary. 
Such receptions are of frequent recurrence. A 
married man seldom or never goes to his club, 


and, if he belongs to the upper middle class, hi 
would be acting contrary to all ideas of propriet 
if he frequented the cafés. But he does not 1 
that account always stay at home. He and hi 
wife go out almost every evening, and alway: 
together, generally to near friends or relations 
with whom they keep up the same intimacy a 
before marriage. Yet in this circle of relation: 
invitations to dinner are of far more rare occur. 
rence; and outside this circle dinner-parties ar 
unknown, except among very rich families, noy 
that the ever-growing luxury, if it has not in 
fected the whole middle class, has at least forces 
it to limit its hospitality more and more to inti 
mate friends; for no:one can bear to think tha 
a comparison might be drawn to his disadvantag: 
between himself and his more wealthy neighbor 
Besides, dinner is always considered an end ir 
itself. Its object is to satisfy a natural want ani 
afford refined enjoyment ; not, as in England, t 
be an excuse and opportunity for social inter 
course, still less, as in Germany, to supply it witl 
an artificial stimulus. Sitting for a long tim 
after dinner is unknown in France. As soon a 
the last course is over, the guests leave the din 
ing-room. Cards, music, and conversation fil 
up the evening, and the lively, talkative Celt doe: 
not require the aid of alcohol to make the tims 
pass quickly and pleasantly. His natural desir 
to please serves him here in good stead. H 
likes to be seen in the most favorable light 
When he dons his evening dress he also don: 
his “society ” mind, and leaves slipshod manner: 
at home with his slippers. Accustomed as he i 
from his youth up to this intellectual dress, ht 
moves about in it with ease and grace, wherea: 
for us Germans it would be a perpetual hindrane 
and constraint. He brings with him for the 
general entertainment whatever he has seen © 
read, thought or heard, during the day, that cat 
either interest or please. In his evening conver: 
sation, as in his books, he offers, so to speak 
the neatly served-up dish, without displaying the 
whole culinary process, as was so long the habit 
of German writers. One must certainly have 
very crude ideas to call this acting a part. A 
Frenchman on such an occasion is not represent- 
ing any other character; it is his very self whick 
appears, albeit his better, or, if you like, his more 
amiable self. And, while he is winning laurel: 
for this self, he enlivens and affords refined en- 
joyment to others. He respects and spares the 
susceptibilities of his neighbors, but is carefu 
not to betray his intention lest he should wounct 
their feelings. Just as we can make our way if 
a French crowd without injury to our ribs, s¢ 
we move about in French society without the 
danger of anybody treading on our mental corn! 
—a danger which is not always easily avoided it 


yuntries where the candid friend is so highly 
opreciated. A Frenchman, however, is seldom 
ontent with this negative form of social duty to 
3 neighbor; he finds it hard to deny himself 
le pleasure of flattery, and, agreeable as this 
yay be for the recipient, it involves a sacrifice 
{ truthfulness. French society is, in fact, a 
age vanity insurance company. Compliments 
re paid in order to be returned, but they are 
ever awkward or in bad taste. The flattery of 
Frenchman, which he has reduced to an art, 
‘ad in which he is a proficient, is skillful, appar- 
atly unintentional, never direct and never ex- 
ggerated, and it is the absence of the atmos- 
here created by it which makes him feel so ill 
t ease in foreign countries, and so thoroughly 
ke a fish out of water. 
_ This craving to satisfy his vanity shows itself 
\ civil institutions as well as in social intercourse. 
the love of equality so falsely ascribed to him is 
ound to be quite compatible with distinctions of 
very description; and there are such a number 
f them that everybody can be gratified by hav- 
ag at least one. Crosses and ribbons, prizes 
nd dignities, titles and chairs, are so abundant, 
jat the humblest merit need not fear to go 
mpty away. It is curious too that, although 
yery one knows how such distinctions may be 
btained, they are still not only desired and en- 
ied, but also respected. No Frenchman is ig- 
orant that it is quite impossible for “ patient 
1erit,” to quote Hamlet’s expression, to obtain 
ne Legion of Honor or a seat in the Academy ; 
he statutes expressly require formal application 
» be made for both, by letter in one case, in the 
ther in person. None the less they enjoy far 
reater consideration than is attached, for in- 
tance, to the membership of a German acad- 
my or the possession of a German order. Yet 
1 Germany these distinctions seek out persons 
f merit, instead of being sought for. 
~The vanity of the French, amiable as it is, 
hildlike i in its harmlessness, and entirely desti- 
ate of anything like concealment or hypocrisy, 
5 closely connected with another of their social 
irtues—if virtues they be—I mean the so-called 
espect humain. It is incredible how sensitive a 
‘renchman is to ridicule. He can bear anything 
‘etter than being laughed at. Misfortune and 
ain are nothing to him compared with ridicule. 
le feels a joke about himself as an insult or a 
umiliation, Hence the anxious care with which 
€ avoids everything guz ne se fazt pas, lest he 
hould make himself conspicuous or excite a 
mile. This holds good in every sphere of life. 
AS a true Frenchman would not on any account 
year a hat which other Frenchmen do not wear, 
0 he is unwilling to declare an opinion which is 
Ot generally received. I should never have ad- 
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vised an educated Frenchman to admire “ Tann- 
haiiser ” after it had been hissed off the Parisian 
stage, or to find a spot on Victor Hugo’s sun as 
long as it was the center of the planetary system. 
This characteristic produces a certain intellectual 
monotony which strikes us as strange in so viva- 
cious a nation. It is, in fact, due to an entire 
absence of liberty of thought—a defect which is 
first stamped on their character by education, 
then further developed by their habits of life, 
and which mars their finest intellectual qualities. 
And it is the consequent dread of public opinion 
which renders a worthy political life absolutely 
impossible. I shall have occasion to speak again 
of this dread of public opinion ; here I only wish 
to make one observation, which holds good not 
only in politics but in every department of life. 
At one moment we see the mass of honest citi- 
zens reduced by the feverish and passionate agi- 
tation of a few partisans to a state of silent sub- 
mission, then to one of apathy; at another the 
shallow Utopian schemes and rhetorical platitudes 
of vain or inexperienced reformers produce a 
natural reaction, when the great majority of the 
nation again clings blindly to authority, and the 
men whose finer intellectual qualities oblige them 
to keep their judgment in suspense find no better 
alternative than mere routine. Nowhere is the 
doctrine of dazssez fazre more widely spread 
among men of sense and worth than in France, 
the very country where they have had most ex- 
perience of the dangerous “tall talk” of the 
friends of the people. 

A real terror of new systems and theories 
has seized the minds of the best men, and not 
without reason. We will not, however, pursue 
the subject further. At present we have only 
to deal with society, not with politics or litera- 
ture, and it is enough to have pointed out how 
superstitiously a Frenchman respects the habits 
of life and opinions in which he has been brought 
up. A statesman of high character and eminent 
ability, whose like as a minister France has, alas ! 
too seldom seen, once said to me in joke, “ To 
tell the truth, you foreigners are all a little cracked 
(togués).”” He merely meant to say that Ameri- 
cans, English, and Germans, all ventured more 
or less to emancipate themselves from prevailing 
opinions and customs. Yet, as a young*man, he 
had traveled through England, Italy, and the 
whole of Hindostan. Imagine,.then, what our 
eccentricities must be to a worthy citizen who 
has never left the Rue St. Denis or his native 
town, say Bourges or Douai! 

Side by side with the social laws and the deep 
respect which they enjoy, and equally efficient in 
preserving the character and refinement of French 
society, are the laws of honor. These are indeed 
respected as much as the laws of the state are 
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despised. They are the true police of French 
society. It never occurs to a man to appeal to 
the courts of justice about a slander or an af- 
front. It would only create the more talk and 
excitement, and that is just what he wishes to 
avoid. But the authority to which he does ap- 
peal is so generally recognized that a personal 
insult is almost unknown. The language itself 
has been so molded that you can say anything 
and everything without giving offense. If, how- 
ever, offense is given, the matter goes before the 
invisible tribunal of society, an arrangement is 
brought about, or a duel ensues. Dueling is 
practically unpunished by the state tribunals, the 
obedient servants of public opinion. A special 
law, it is said, is being prepared about it; hith- 
erto it has always been considered as murder 
(assassinat prémédité ), or as unlawful wounding 
(coups ct blessures). Yet a fatal duel seldom in- 
volves any punishment if brought before a jury, 
while a tolerably heavy penalty awaits one which 
has had no serious results if it should come un- 
der the cognizance of the tribunal of correctional 
police, and therefore of professional judges. In 
true French fashion, the law is not made to suit 
the facts, but the facts are expected to adapt 
themselves to the Procrustean bed of the law, 
which naturally can not recognize such an irra- 
tional medieval institution as dueling. 

This law of honor, like so much else in 
France, has its root in vanity. In direct con- 
trast to the German or Englishman, a French- 
man pays more regard to a point of honor than 
to what is honorable, just as he thinks more of 
the consideration which worth enjoys than of 
worth itself. He at once resents anything which 
in the very least hurts his amour propre. These 
notions of honor are impressed on the French in 
their very childhood, just as they are brought up 
to shrink more from what is ridiculous than 
from what is wrong. According to our ideas, 
there is no such thing as a child’s “ honor,” in 
the social sense of the word ; honor can only be 
applied to men, and only to them in their social 
capacity. It is quite otherwise in France. There, 
a boy of twelve or thirteen would consider it an 
affront if his master boxed his ears; while in 
the most aristocratic school in England a youth 
of seventeen is caned if he has disgraced him- 
self by telling a lie. What is true of school is 
true also of after-life. A Frenchman does not 
consider himself disgraced by a dishonorable 
action so much as by being accused of it, how- 
ever undeserved that accusation may be. But, 
it is only fair to state that such actions are per- 
haps rarer in France than anywhere else. Nor 
can I too often remind my readers that it is im- 
possible to describe a state of society without 
making generalizations which may often disagree 


with the particular experience of other obsery 
ers, but are not on that account invalidated. _ 

That a Frenchman wishes his “ light to shin 
before men ”’ is a fact that none would question 
What one likes about him is that he is no 
ashamed of this failing. It can not be denied 
for instance, that he has physical courage, Ye 
he himself readily admits that to be thoroughh 
brave he needs spectators, and then there are n 
deeds of heroism of which he is not capable 
A young man wrote to tell me he was going t 
the war, “there to meet his death or ’—not t 
see his country saved, but—“ to win the cross o 
the Legion of Honor.” Even the far-famed chiy. 
alry of the Frenchman needs the presence 0 
spectators if it is to appear in all its glory. Hi 
is ever ready to aid the feeble, to bow down t 
old age, to make little sacrifices, but he prefer 
to do it in public. This characteristic is inti 
mately connected with the Celtic indifference t 
truth. I do not mean to insinuate that the Cel 


intentionally or maliciously perverts facts in orde 


to deceive others and benefit himself; but h 
has a want of respect for the truth as such, : 
habit of unconscious exaggeration and “ brag 
ging,” a way of making himself out to be brave 
more generous, more learned, richer, and in | 
better social position than he really is. Ther 
is nothing like concealment, or doggedness, 0 
bitterness in his vanity, nor is anything mor 
alien to the French character than the consciou 
hypocrisy too often found in Germanic nations, 

There is another element which contribute 
to the charm of French society: I mean its gal 


-lantry. Just as their excessive sensitiveness abot 


personal honor, by entailing respect for the sus 
ceptibilities of others, renders social intercours 
easy and pleasant, so gallantry gives it a char 
and a piquancy, a stimulus, in fact, for whic 
the “flowing bowl” of Germany is but a poc 
substitute. The coquetry of Frenchwomen ‘ 
generally far more innocent than is supposed 
at any rate, it is much more natural than its of 
posite. Their desire to please and their hab 
of making no attempt to conceal so innocent 
wish render their conversation most attractiv) 
The restraint imposed by their presence and th 
wish to share in such delightful intercours 
makes the men more agreeable, while it oblige 
them to keep within limits which they mi 
otherwise easily overstep. Unfortunately, w 
with the spread of the Anglomania among t 
higher classes and the strait-laced ideas abot 
propriety at present in vogue among the dom 
georste, the naiveté and general gayety of tf 
French are fast disappearing. The old Frenc¢ 
bonhomze, the old innocent childlikeness, 4 
growing every day more rare. On the one han 
it has become the fashion in the best society f 













entlemen to behave like English grooms and 
dies like women of the town; on the other, a 
‘edantic tone of seriousness and prudery, which 
‘t but ill on a Frenchman, is beginning to creep 
‘to the middle classes and threatening to kill 
ie bright and sociable spirit of olden times. 
he member of the jockey club adopts a form 
| behavior and indulges in a freedom of speech 
, the presence of marchionesses and duchesses 
hich in better days would hardly have been 
jlerated in a less reputable kind of society ; 
hile a member of one of the liberal professions 
-as such a regard for the virtue of his unmarried 
aughter that he thinks it necessary to suppress 
‘1e most innocent joke. It seems as if the 
rench were becoming incapable of the part 
‘hich is the happy mean between these two 
‘ctremes, and which they once filled with such 
‘race and ease. The veiled and witty allusion 
/) certain relations of life, the graceful and nat- 
ral mode of paying court, the tasteful, pleasing 
\sinuation of what would otherwise be objec- 
‘onable—all this threatens to disappear. Even 
ne vivacious, talkative Frenchman seems to be 
ying out. Once it was the custom for fellow- 
vavelers and for those who sat together in the 
‘aeatre to enter into conversation without any 
oeling of restraint; not, indeed, as in Germany, 
ith a view to obtaining interesting biographical 
iformation, but in order to pass the time by 
king about matters of general interest or of 
(0 special interest at all. Now, a man thinks 
e is forfeiting his dignity if he does not sit in 
is place in dumb silence, after the manner of 
mglishmen. The sa/oms are, however, still tol- 
tably free from this drawback, although here 
,20 it is becoming more and more the fashion to 
,€ stiff and reserved. 

How much the national character has to do 
ith the predominant part which women play in 
ench society is seen from the fact that their 
tate has made itself felt in all periods of 
rench history, and has been in no way impaired 
iy the presence of the dourgeozsze on the scene 
ber 1789. The Frenchwoman still rules su- 
-reme in the sa/on, in the bureau of the minister, 
(1 the family, and even in the house of business, 
s erst she ruled at court. She has not suffered, 
Ss the men have, from the habit of looking at 
)hings as mere abstractions. She has preserved 
itact her sureness of instinct, her intuitive power, 
nd her firmness of character, because, uncon- 
‘ciously obeying her true nature, she has not 
jacrificed them to the abstract formulas of the 
“nderstanding, or “principles,” as they are pom- 
) ously styled. In point of fact, Frenchwomen 
€serve to rule, for they are morally and intel- 
%ctually far superior to the men. They are 
ormed by nature to excel in what are specially 
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national virtues—love of order, thrift, and do- 
mestic affection. Cool, calculating, and practi- 
cal, they are perhaps less easily troubled by 
conscientious scruples than the men, have a 
quicker and surer eye for the family interest, and 
follow it up with more energy. They are unsur- 
passed in their talent for housekeeping, for they 
manage the household with a firm and careful 
hand, without constantly talking about it, like 
German ladies. Many of them actually superin- 
tend their husband’s business, which may explain 
the want of enterprise in French commerce. For 
a woman only looks to the profit which lies im- 
mediately before her; she does not willingly vent- 
ure after a distant and uncertain gain, and has 
no taste for speculations attended by any risk. 
A Frenchwoman is never likely to lack boldness 
and perseverance in pushing her way; she has 
plenty of natural common-sense, and has not 
muddled it with “ principles.” She is the clever- 
est of mortals in turning to account any natural 
advantages, however slight, which she may pos- 
sess, be it a pretty foot or a pretty voice. She 
is in the highest degree ambitious, passionate, 
though outwardly calm and self-controlled ; never 
wanting in tact, elegant in her dress, adorned 
with a natural grace which it is the special aim 
of her education to foster; above.all, endowed 
with character and determination. Possessed of 
such qualities, she guides her husband, or brother, 
or son; she urges him forward, makes the way 
smooth for him, undertakes any necessary busi- 
ness which may be distasteful to him; in short,, 
she first wins him his position in life, and then 
helps him to assert it. To the prominent part 
which women play in France is largely due the 
peculiar tendency of French society and politics. 
The passionate pursuit of an immediate gain or 
interest has always been characteristic of French 
policy whenever it has not been aiming at the 
realization of abstract ideas. And, after af/omé, 
esprit, and bon sens, it is grace, cleverness, and 
vivacity which make society what it is. 

It is the influence of women which makes 
French life so pleasant, and not for the women 
alone. In conversation a Frenchwoman is a 
born artist. She has not only a natural talent 
for it, which the men have in an equal degree, 
but she expresses herself with a freedom and 
naturalness which make the avoidance of any 
subject unnecessary ; and, the higher her position 
in society, the more free and natural is her con- 
versation. Anything like English prudery never 
enters her head; she calls a spade a spade, and 
thinks no more about it. While a German or 
English woman uses a hundred circumlocutions 
and blushes twenty times over, a young French 
lady speaks quite simply of the time of her 
grossesse as of the most natural thing in the 
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world, which, after all, it is.. The absence of all 
sensual arrzéres-pensées renders friendship be- 
tween persons of different sexes possible and 
even frequent in France. There are countries 
where this relation is apt to glide into a connec- 
tion more close than honest; others where it 
explodes in an outbreak of passion; whereas in 
France it often lasts for years, with all the at- 
traction which springs from difference of sex, 
and without degenerating into too great warmth 
of feeling. Although, if we look more deeply, 
we might find that a cool, reasoning spirit is 
essential to this relation, it is yet among the best 
and most permanent ingredients of French life. 

Of course, in discussing the female element 
in French society, I am only speaking of married 
women. Within the last twenty years or so, it 
is true, it has become usual for daughters to be 
taken to balls, which serve as a kind of market 
where a man who wants to marry can look out 
for a wife without compromising himself, but the 
daily social intercourse between girls and young 
men which is so common in Germany, and still 
more in England, is strictly forbidden in France. 
Games, readings, picnics, skating-parties, and 
private theatricals, are comparatively rare, but, 
when they do occur, girls take no part in them. 
The closest companions often do not know each 
other’s sisters. A young man does not care to 
introduce a friend to his family lest he should 
imagine that they contemplate a match between 
him and one of the daughters, while the friend 
in his turn does not ask to be presented lest he 
should appear to come as a suitor. This, of 
course, puts a stop to all easy intercourse and 
closer acquaintanceship between young unmar- 
ried people, and gives a color and a ground tone 
to French society very different from those which 
prevail among Germanic peoples. French girls 
have as little idea of what we call flirtation, with 
its good and bad sides and consequences, as they 
have of friendship and companionship with young 
men. 

Among the things which are especially favor- 
able to the social life of the French I ought to 
place one of their most estimable qualities—their 
readiness to help each other. A Frenchman is 
usually more obliging and attentive than a Ger- 
man, as he is also more sociable, because he is 
not naturally self-dependent or self-sufficing, and 
considers the principle of self-help as simple 
egoism. But what contributes more than all 
else to give French society its life and charm is 
its exclusiveness. Though the French are very 
fond of talking about their love of equality, they 
have really no ground for their claim. For these 
worshipers of equality, though they never look 
up to their superiors, always look down on their 
inferiors ; so their principle practically amounts 
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to a man thinking himself as good as his better 
In no country is the line between the differe 
classes more sharply drawn; in none are soci 
prejudices more deeply stamped. “ Even in o 
day,” says De Tocqueville, “the jealousy an 
hatred of the different classes survive their leg 
existence, and it is only the mutual courtes 
universal among the French, that leaves on tt 
minds of superficial observers a false imp 
of their equality.” 

The first social stratum consists of nobles ¢ 
bourgeozs who can keep up a comfortable and el 
gant establishment without working, and who: 
fathers did so before them. This, again, is d 
vided, both in Paris and the provinces, into 0) 
nobility, new nobility, rich financiers, untitl 
land-owners, and so on. The second stratum 
composed in its upper portion of lawyers ar 
judges, the inheritors of the zodlesse de robe, an 
after them of government officials, doctors, pri 
fessors, and merchants. The respective men 
bers of these two strata visit each other, are 1 
all outward appearance entirely on the san 
footing, being, in fact, only separated by the cay 
nubtum, as they never intermarry. For, as L 
Tocqueville observes with great discernment, “ 
you wish to know whether the spirit of cast 
and all the ideas, habits, and limits which it h: 
created, is really abandoned by a nation, yc 
must notice the marriages; these alone are ¢ 
pable of deciding the question.” Shopkeepet 
however rich they may be, form the third str 
tum, which does not belong to “ society ’’ prope 
and whose members, therefore, are debarre 
from the privilege of dueling. Next come fl 
lesser tradesmen, such as bakers and butcher: 
they are succeeded by the mechanics ; then |} 
the workmen who ply their handicraft at hor 
the peasant proprietors, and the day-laborer 
last of all, by the factory-hands. Each of the 
classes is separated from the next by an impa 
sable gulf, even where state legislation has & 
deavored to force them to unite. It can ne 
however, be denied that this caste system impart 
to French society a stability, an order, and a § 
curity which are impossible in Germany, whe 
all classes and professions are so intermixe 
No doubt it gives birth to prejudices which ¥ 
can hardly approve ; but is society without pré 
udices conceivable ? is it not founded on prej 
dices ? and, if it were not for them, could it 
tinue to exist ? 

All the virtues of the French of which 7 
spoken, as well as those of which I have still 
speak, honesty, sobriety, readiness to oblige, fi 
ness, and good taste, are essentially social. Th 
are more a matter of reflection than spontanei 
a product rather of the understanding than 
the feelings, although the strange excitability 















le French temperament leaves on most people 
different impression. But temperament is not 
‘e same as either character or feeling (Gemith). 
ae childlike good-nature and the quick sympa- 
¥y of the French, as much as their inconsiderate 
‘iste when they act in bodies, are rather a sign 
impulsiveness than of deep feeling. And in 
‘e manner it is nothing more than impulsive- 
4ss which leads them into many of their faults. 
‘ut, besides this peculiar excitability, we must 
member how easily a people so essentially so- 
able are carried away as soon as they begin to 
‘tin amass. Then love and hate, enthusiasm 
ad anger, fear and foolhardiness, spread like a 
yntagion, “Nothing is kinder or more good- 
tured,” says Thiers, “than a Parisian crowd 
long as its passion for destruction has not 
yen aroused ; but the slightest incident arouses 
It always reminds me of two greyhounds 
hich a friend of mine reared up with a hare. 
‘he three were the best friends in the world. 
it one day in play the hare ran away from the 
junds; they gave chase; their slumbering in- 
inct awoke, and they killed it.” De Tocque- 
‘le confirms this opinion: “ The French, who 
-e the gentlest and best-disposed people in the 
‘orld as long as nothing occurs to throw them 
{ their balance, become the most barbarous of 
it when they are seized by violent passion.” 
‘ich, too, is the judgment of Voltaire, Cham- 
‘it, and Sainte-Beuve ; and this want of self-con- 
‘pl in the French, when once under the influence 
_ passion, is treated with still greater severity, 
ty, with unfairness, by writers like Proudhon, 
ilaréte Chasles, or Emile Montégut, perhaps 
‘cause they are conscious of this defect in 
-emselves. 

It amounts, then, to this: the virtues of the 
‘ench nation of which I have spoken are con- 
tional on a peaceful, regular course of affairs. 
“aey all aim at what is expedient, not at what is 
iod in itself. They make daily life more easy, 
ore pleasant, and more cheerful, than in any 







4 NGLISH and American authors have lately 
| — been much perturbed in their minds as to 
© question of copyright. I gladly leave the 
| tails of the argument to those who can under- 
tnd legal questions, and who have some per- 
nal interest at stake. Listening in the inter- 
tent fashion of an outsider, I have been chiefly 
Pressed by a discussion of general principles 
ich now and then varies the dry technicalities 
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other country in the world, and for ninety-nine 
days out of a hundred they suffice. But, on the 
unlucky hundredth day, when some unforeseen 
event happens, and the storm bursts in on the 
artificial building or threatens to loosen its differ- 
ent parts, their deficiency becomes evident.. Then 
manly courage, self-knowledge, self-help, or a 
spirit of sacrifice and submission, would be vir- 
tues of more worth, but they are virtues which 
never grow in the soil of abstract conceptions. 
The bark falls off, and the weak stem bends or 
breaks before the rage of the tempest. What 
helplessness and imbecility ensue, what blind 
passion and pale-faced terror, what credulity and 
coarse selfishness, ay, what: rage and cruelty! 
Grattez le Russe et vous trouverez le Tartare is 
a French witticism; we might say with more 
justice, Grattez le Frangats et vous trouverez 
?Irlandats. In both nations we find the same 
amiability and zaiveté, the same wit and the 
same grace, the same good-humored vanity and 
the same pliability ; only in France these quali- 
ties appear in a more refined and more cultivated 
form; they are exercised with better taste and 
to more advantage; they are more wisely con- 
trolled and regulated. But when this form and 
this order are wanting, when this guidance is 
lost, what is to become of the man who has not 
the law within himself, but obeys a guide as ex- 
ternal as the compass he carries in his pocket ? 
He roams about like a madman at the mercy of 
every wind, raging at himself and at others, to 
their mutual destruction. No Latin or Teuton 
will ever be capable of such outbreaks of fury as 
filled the world with horror on St. Bartholomew’s 
night, in the days of September, or during the 
revolt of the Commune. No Latin or Teuton 
will ever lose his presence of mind or his self- 
respect to the same extent as the French did 
after their defeats in 1870. These are the mo- 
ments when the Celt falls back into his state of 
nature—Grattez le Frangazs et vous trouverez 
? Irlandazs. 
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of the general controversy. The question is 
raised whether an author has or ought to have 
any right to his works, and suggests much pretty 
logical fencing as to why anybody should have a 
right to anything. The use of property, I should 
say, is the sum of all the evils of communism. 
We allow a man to have an exclusive right to 
a thing because infinite mischiefs would result 
from the abolition of such rights. The first and 
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most obvious mischief is, that otherwise there 
would be a general scramble for good things. If 
some shadowy sentiment did not guard even my 
umbrella, I could never leave it in the hall of my 
club. I should have to sit upon it incessantly, 
and to be ready to take up arms against the first 
passing bishop whose apron was threatened by 
a shower of rain. The same principle, of course, 
applies to my books—that is, to the actual row 
of volumes on my shelves. Like every proprie- 
tor of such objects, I tremble when a literary 
friend enters my study and I see his eyes wan- 
dering toward those humble rarities which I have 
had the luck to acquire, and which your great 
collector might think just worth permanent “ bor- 
rowing.” But if my friend proposed to copy my 
book, or to have a precisely similar book pro- 
duced, I should be a dog in the manger of the 
meanest kind if I had refused to gratify him. 
By so doing, indeed, he would in some degree 
diminish the value of my property; but he would 
increase the quantity of valuable objects in exist- 
ence. If I am selfish enough to refuse such a 
proposal, the world at large has no interest in 
sanctioning my selfishness. If a cheap mode of 
manufacturing large diamonds were discovered, 
the proprietors of the Koh-i-noor and other such 
gems would be so much the poorer. They would 
lose so much command of their neighbors’ pock- 
ets. But their neighbors are not interested in 
maintaining that state of things which gives them 
that command. We do not hold that a man is 
injured by the acquisition of similar property by 
others, so long as his right to use his own prop- 
erty is respected. To do so would be to revert 
to those outworn economical superstitions which 
led the Dutch to destroy half their spices to raise 
the value of the rest. In this respect, therefore, 
there is no ground for copyright, though there is 
a conclusive reason for upholding a man’s right 
to his own books. Keep your own by all means, 
whether books or an umbrella, but you shall not 
forbid other people from making precisely similar 
books and umbrellas if they can do so without 
stealing. My “Shakespeare” or my arm-chair 
is not intrinsically the worse because thousands 
and millions of other people have “Shakespeares”’ 
and arm-chairs of the same pattern. On the 
contrary, I can read and enjoy all the better be- 
cause I have so many fellow-students, some of 
whom are far better qualified for enjoying the 
same study. To justify, therefore, any such right 
as to limitation of a reproduction of my books, I 
must invoke some other principle. I am limiting 
the free action of my fellows, and I must give 
them some benefit in return. The principle to 
be invoked is obvious. Property is useful be- 
cause communism would deprive men of a mo- 
tive for labor. I till my field that I may reap the 


harvest; and, if I have no right to the harvest 
shall not go through the labor. This is a pe 
fectly good, and, so far as it goes, an unanswe 
able reason for allowing some privilege to {| 
writer of books. So far as books are produc 
with a view to making money, we must, if y 
wish to have the books, give the author son 
means of making the money. The most obyvio 
expedient is to give him a copyright; that is, 
allow him to forbid the reproduction, except ¢ 
his own terms. Such a right must always | 
limited, for the simple reason that it restricts f 
enjoyment of other people. If I am to be fe 
bidden to reproduce a “ Shakespeare,” I am pi 
vented from what is in itself a harmless and 
laudable action, in order that I may confer 
boon upon Shakespeare and his fellows. I mu 
therefore, be satisfied that it is a real boon: th 
Shakespeare’s writing is facilitated by the rig 
conferred upon him, and therefore that Shab 
speare’s writings are worth the cost of the » 
striction imposed upon us all. 

In this sense a copyright comes under t 
general case of a patent. When Watt invent 
the steam-engine, it was desirable that all w 
used it should pay him for a time in order t! 
he and other inventors should be encourag 
But no reasonable person would suggest foi 
moment that Watt and all his representati 
should have the right for all time to come 
prohibit the use of steam-engines; for sucl 
right would be fatal to the progress of inv 
tions. It would create a mass of rights so co 
plex and elaborate that industry would be str 
gled. We give, or ought to give, just so m 
privilege as will stimulate the energy of the 
ventor without unduly hampering the energies 
his successors. The measure of the right is) 
advantage to society at large, and I fail to 
how any other measure can possibly be suggi 
ed. Indeed, it is only worth saying explicith 
view of the daring claim sometimes set up 
authors to an absolute and indefeasible right 
their books. I am, says one, the absolute 
ator of my book; I have made it, not as ar 
makes a table, by changing old materials int 
new shape, but made it out of nothing. It 
come straight from my mind, and therefo 
all time it belongs to me and to nobody else, 
in a sense in which no other object can po 
belong to me. 

I must, in passing, deny the fact. No 
was ever original in this sense. Scientific 
philosophic discovery is a race. :The great 
coverer is the man who is a hair-breadth be 
his fellows; who sees to-day the results w. 
everybody will see to-morrow ; and he sees t 
because he is on the highest step of the lac 
which is always being raised by the labor o 
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yws. Newton could not have been Newton 
jout Kepler, nor could Watt have invented 
steam-engine if it had not been half invented 
numerous predecessors. Why should the 
i who makes the last decisive step absorb 
himself all the merits of his predecessors ? 
§ is true even more conspicuously of the phi- 
pher, and it is true even of the poet. He is 
strictly a “ maker,” as we used to be told, 
a shaper, of the thoughts and emotions; 
_is, of the countless obscure. He puts the 
touch upon the thought which makes it en- 
ng; but the material is as much provided for 
as for the humblest artisan. If, therefore, 
choose this high @ Zrzor¢ road, you have 
to solve an insoluble problem. How much 
any man really “created” ? How much is 
‘to the preparatory laborer, and how much 
he final polisher? Anybody may answer 
i questions who can. Let us grant that they 
be answered. We know then what the man 
done, and we are desirous to repay him. 
is, let us say, a great scientific celebrity. His 
ight has been a leaven setting up a fermenta- 
in the whole world of speculation. That, 
‘nothing less, is the service which he has 
2 to mankind, and that it is which, on this 
ving, mankind ought to repay. If so, the 
g created is the idea, not the tool; and it is 
1¢ idea that he should have a property. Mr. 
win, for‘example, should have an exclusive 
t to the theory of natural selection. No- 
y should ever speak of differentiation and 
gration (I admit the plan has some charms) 
out paying toll to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
the book in which the idea was first re- 
ed to mankind has but an indirect and acci- 
al relation to this service. Mr. Darwin might 
: expounded his theories in conversation ; he 
it have delivered them in lectures at a col- 
The man who first took them up-and ex- 
ided them in popular shape would derive all 
advantage derivable from books, unless you 
ine the right of propagating ideas as well as 
right of printing a particular set of words. 
profess to reward a man for his services to 
ght; but there is not the slightest security 
you will reward him adequately, or that you 
reward the right man at all. 
fut is not the very notion of a “reward ” 
td? When a new idea has dawned upon a 
S$ mind, it is not a thing to be bought and 
: for it is not his right, but his most sacred 
to reveal it to the world. Doctors have a 
Which, whatever its motive, is surely most 
able: the rule that a man who has made 
* medical discovery is not to make it the 
_of pecuniary rights. If you wish to pay 
iscoveries, there are none which more clear- 
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ly deserve such payment. The man who in- 
vented anesthetics or vaccination, who abolished 
a terrible disease and spared incalculable suffer- 
ings, deserves all that we could do for him. But 
it is felt, and rightly felt, that such services are 
not payable in hard cash. The reward, if re- 
ward is sought, must be in the accession of gen- 
eral respect and in the consciousness of a benefit 
conferred upon our fellow-creatures. The dis- 
covery of a new theory in science and philosophy 
should be regarded in the same light. You can 
not pay a man for devoting his life to speculation 
upon subjects unintelligible to the million, and 
yet of vital interest to their happiness. The 
only reward—and surely it is an ample reward— 
is in the sense that a man has given a perceptible 
jog to the slow-working brain of this humdrum 
world. And, equally, if a man can sing a new 
song for us, and set our weary thoughts to a new 
tune, he is bound to sing it without asking for 
pay. When Rouget de l’Isle composed the 
“‘ Marseillaise,” the service (or disservice) which 
he rendered was the adding a keener edge to the 
revolutionary fervor. Who can appraise the 
value of that service in francs and centimes ? 
Would it not have been ridiculous to pay him by 
restricting its circulation, when his motive, if he 
had any worthy motive, was that it should be 
sung as widely, and penetrate the hearts of his 
countrymen as deeply, as possible? And is not 
every poet, after his kind, composing some fresh 
“ Marseillaise ’’ to inspire the toilsome march of 
humanity ? 

We are getting into regions too lofty for the 
argument ? That is the very thing. The ques- 
tion of pay belongs to the lower sphere. Those 
who wish for restrictions upon the sale of books 
must not give themselves the airs of men really 
attempting to reward merit. The commercial 
question is altogether collateral and subordinate. 
The great writer, in one sense, deserves no pay 
at all; for he is only discharging the duty im- 
posed upon him by his genius. Or, if we try to 
pay him, we can never pay him in due proportion 
to his merits. The commercial value of a book 
has no relation to its real value in the world of 
thought. Books which have altered all our lives 
have fallen still-born from the press; and con- 
temptible rubbish has often made its author rich, 
It would be as sensible to reward great writers 
in this way as to reward statesmen by fees on 
every act of Parliament which they got passed 
in proportion to the number of times it is ap- 
plied in the courts. If, however, you insist upon 
treating the question as one of bargain, the re- 
tort is easy. I have created this book, you say ; 
therefore it is my property. What do you mean 
by creating? I mean that, but for me, it would 
have had no existence. You wrote it then, be- 
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cause you chose? Certainly. Then, if you 
chose, you could have let it alone? Where is 
your claim? If we had forced you to write, you 
would have had some claim upon us. You wrote 
at your own free-will and pleasure, and therefore 
presumably you accepted our terms. How can 
it be argued, if it be a question of bargain, that 
you have an indefeasible right to fix the terms 
on which your godds are to be bought? We 
offer such terms as suit our convenience. They 
do not suit you. Then your remedy is obvious: 
do not write. The only answer which you can 
make is, that we shall be the losers. But this 
brings us back to our old argument. So far as 
good books are useful, so far as a concession of 
the right helps the production of good books, it 
is expedient that the privilege should be granted ; 
but not one penny or one fraction of a privilege 
more. The restriction is in itself—that is, in its 
direct action upon the readers—a disadvantage, 
like every other restriction upon trade. We 
should consent to it just so far as the disadvan- 
tage is compensated by results. No ingenuity 
can evade this plain issue. How far are copy- 
rights useful to literature? That is the problem 
which we must answer fairly, instead of begging 
the answer; and the simplest way of suggesting 
the true answer is by observing the facts. Let 
us summon a few witnesses from the past, and 
see what they can tell us. Have they been 
stimulated by such rewards, or failed for want of 
reward? And let me be pardoned if for the 
moment I accept the office of devil’s advocate ; 
for the other side requires no additional repre- 
sentation. First, let us take note of the distinc- 
tion which is unfortunately marked by no precise 
titles. ‘Shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves,” 
we know are all “ cleped by the name of ‘dogs’” ; 
‘and such is the paucity of language that the 
same word “author” describes at once a Plato 
or a Shakespeare, and the writer of such an arti- 
cle as this present. The case, indeed, is common. 
A painter means indifferently either Raphael or 
the person who stains my walls; a musician may 
be a Mozart, or the wretch who turns the barrel- 
organ; and there is hardly a greater distance 
between the two ends of the scale of authorship. 
It does not follow that there is anything in the 
least degree dishonorable about the trade of au- 
thorship. It is one which an honest man may 
exercise without the slightest cause for shame. 
There is no more intrinsic vileness in being a 
journalist than in being a house-painter. But 
we do not invite Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. 
Millais to color the outside of our houses; and 
we should be making as great a blunder if we 
forced our men of literary genius to fill the col- 
umns of "the daily newspapers. Ephemeral ar- 
ticles may be very good things; but they corre- 


spond to a manufacture, not to one of the 
arts. A good workman can turn out his daj 
supply of copy as regularly as an artisan ¢; 
make bricks or cut out trousers. He musth 

practice and dexterity ; a certain facility for i in 
proving the grammar while reproducing the se 
timents of the great mass of commonplace pe 
ple; and a quickness in divining the gener 
currents of opinion. Given such talents, a1 
man can be a respectable journalist, and the a 
dition of any dash of genius is often rather ; 
incumbrance than an advantage. True autho 
ship begins just where journalism ends. T| 
essential qualities of the art are just those whir 
are superfluous in the trade. The author, 
course, may write articles; nay, he may ma 
his living by writing articles; and so he migl 
if it happened to be convenient, by cutting 
trousers. But it would be just as true in 0 
case as in the other, that he was deserting | 
higher vocation for a radically different occu 
tion. The misfortune is, that the line of distir 
tion is not always palpable; that the art slic 
into the trade by imperceptible degrees. As} 
Millais could doubtless paint my house, if 
chose, Mr. Tennyson might regularly supply | 
poet’s corner of a country paper. In one ¢ 
we should lose the “ Order of Release” 2 
“Chill October,” and, in the other, “ Maud” @ 
“In Memoriam.” The misfortune is that whe 
as, in one word, there is a plain external diff 
ence recognizable by everybody, the differei 
on the other requires for its recognition a cert 
amount of intelligence. Montgomery’s “ Sata 
looked just like “ Paradise Lost” to the rea 
who only considered typographical distinctic 
The hasty reader fancies even now that the” 
slashing leader belongs to the same class of w 
as Burke’s “Letters on a Regicide Peace,’ 
Junius’s letter to the king. Nay, he even lou 
proclaims at times that there is no real dif 
ence; and fancies, good, easy creature, that 
leader could really be read with interest by 
man beings in the next generation. And, 
doubtedly, it must be allowed to him that, 
and there, at rare intervals, a real bit of art 
workmanship gets imbedded amid ephe 
matter; and that, in these days, even met 
true genius are induced to allow true lite 
work to reach daylight though the channel 
dinarily devoted to mere manufacture. It is 
this vagueness, this existence of an equivocal - 
der-land between the two regions, which m 
the question worth discussing. For, when 
artist is tempted to become the artisan, we fl 
ourselves that we are encouraging lite 
and smile at our wisdom and liberality in te 
ing the man who might have written for all 
to confine his efforts to the amusement 0 
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‘ikfast-table. We persuade a Burke to “cut 
ks with a razor,” and congratulate ourselves 
roviding Burke with a worthy career. If we 
fine the name of author to the genuine artist, 
. give to his humbler brother the inoffensive 
‘ye of journalist, we may say that the relation 
‘ween the two extremes is, on the whole, one 
‘neompatibility. So far as a man becomes a 
“nalist, he ceases to be an author, and wece 
ya. 

‘Let us now call our witnesses, and look at 
‘or two broad facts as to their general ten- 


oN 
‘Roughly speaking, we may say that in the 
‘snteenth century scarcely any man could make 
‘ying out of literature in England. In the 
teenth many men could make a bare living; 
he nineteenth many can make a very decent 
ime. Can we say that the supply has im- 
fed with the demand? The trade has un- 
btedly increased and multiplied beyond cal- 
‘tion. But, if we speak of the art, he would 
a bold man who should say that there is any 
rovement at all. Have we now any work to 
deside Shakespeare, and Spenser, and Bacon, 
i their minor stars of the great constellation ? 
ne literature of the present day, setting aside 
or three men of genius, who belong rather 
he previous than to this generation, to be 
‘pared to that of the great epochs? Is it 
\ clearly better than the comparative dead 
lof the end of the last century? How many 
he living writers under sixty will be read a 
‘uty hence? I will not say—for I do not be- 
| —that literature is really declining, nor main- 
|, what some people hold, that we may trace 
|! as elsewhere the tendency of democracy to 
stitute a mass of commonplace respectability 
| @ spare growth of more exalted excellence. 
| problem is far too complex to be answered 
| ny off-hand formula. But it is at least plain 
_ the finer growths of the literary vineyard 
‘Alot multiplied in proportion to the pecuniary 
| uring of the field. It is said, and I suppose 
|’, that a successful dramatist at the present 
| could make an income at which the mouths 
| [the inhabitants of Grub Street would water. 
| 1 in the last century, playwriting was by far 
| Most profitable part of the trade to which an 
(or could turn his hand. Have our plays, 
,» Improved since the days when the sole 
td of the lives of some of the most popular 
| iatists is due to the extreme difficulty which 
experienced in raising a loan of five pounds? 
S at the present day have perhaps more lit- 
‘value than is admitted by the persons who 
/always declaiming about the decline of the 
* This, however, is at least clear: that, 
| igh the seventeenth century the drama rep- 
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resents the highest literary achievements of the 
first writers of the time; that in the next cen- 
tury, there are only some half-dozen plays which 
have any claim to be in the first rank of litera- 
ture; and that in the present century (putting 
aside plays like “ The Cenci” or “ Van Artevelde,” 
not really intended for the stage) there are none. 
We could hardly apply a more crucial experi- 
ment to prove that money-payments can not 
secure good literature. 

To prove that, we may say, is to burn day- 
light. What is a great book? How can it be 
produced? By offering rewards? If anybody 
thinks so, let him go through a course of prize- 
poems. An ingenious and amiable person pro- 
posed some time ago to offer a prize for the best 
essay upon the origin of evil. He was under the 
impression that he could get somebody to throw 
light upon that ancient puzzle by a chance of 
winning a few hundred pounds. That stimulus 
would be sufficient to convert mere aspiring 
youth into a philosopher profounder than Plato, 
or Leibnitz, or Kant, or Hume; and yet the 
potential philosopher must be so sluggish that, 
without the chance of a prize, he would not con- 
descend to solve the doubts which have haunted 
humanity through all the centuries. The same 
simple-minded faith in the power of money was 
humorously expressed by a singularly acute po- 
litical economist who, after listening to a long 
metaphysical discussion upon Being (or some 
such entertaining problem), observed: “ Ah! if 
there was money to be made out of it, we should 
have answered these questions in the city long 
ago.” It might have been answered that even 
these acute persons in the city have not yet.suc- 
ceeded in solving some of the problems which 
concern them most nearly, and wrangle as fiercely 
over theories about the currency as philosophers 
over the distinction between object and subject. 
Nay, even in matters touching all our pockets so 
closely, the chief lights are due to such abstract 
philosophers as Adam Smith and J. S. Mill, who 
have thought out the problems mainly for the 
love of thinking. We have a quaint notion in 
these days that anything can be achieved by offer- 
ing prizes and stimulating competition. Some 
day, perhaps, we shall offer rewards for the best 
exhibition of the Christian virtues. Meanwhile 
our success does not appear to be very encourag- 
ing, and, though poetry is more salable than 
ever, the crop of rising poets is not remarkable 
for abundance or quality. 

We shall not be surprised if we ask how poets 
are generated. Milton has given a familiar recipe 
for the performance; and, though familiar, it is 
worth remembering. To write an heroic poem, 
said the last man who has achieved the feat, you 
must lead an heroic life. Now, the man who 
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writes in order to sell, does not, of necessity, 
lead an heroic life. To produce the article, it is 
not enough to offer money, but to bring about 
the conditions favorable to heroes. What they 
may be, is a question rather too wide for the 
present occasion. But the saying is true, and 
true of more than heroic poems. Every great 
book is the product of a life. It need not be the 
product of a long life, for youthful work has its 
special prerogatives. But no book is really great 
which is not the concentrated essence of the 
writer’s experience; into which he has not put 
his whole heart and soul, and, therefore, a good 
deal more than his desire to bring his wares to 
the best market. The wish for money may oc- 
casionally be the key which unlocks the foun- 
tain. Johnson wrote “ Rasselas” to pay the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral. Had it not 
been for that necessity we should never have had 
the book, which, it is true, is very seldom read, 
but which is better worth reading than most of 
its author’s performances. If ‘“ Rasselas” can 
scarcely be accepted as one of the greatest books, 
it is at least one of the fullest and most striking 
expressions of the sentiment “ Vanity of vani- 
ties’ which has ever come from a powerful mind 
plunged deep in the horrors of hypochondria. 
It is charged to the full with the melancholy 
conviction of the sadness of men’s lives, which 
coula only be generated by long and painful ex- 
perience in a morbid nature, and which creates 
so often the analogy between Johnson and the 
great writer who best appreciated his character. 
Money was here the occasion, though not the 
efficient cause, of a powerful performance. But 
of how many other works can this be said? The 
advocates upon the other side are fond of citing 
certain famous cases, in which the reward has 
been scandalously insufficient. They begin, per- 
haps, with the five pounds for “ Paradise Lost.” 
They dwell upon Wordsworth’s long period of 
obscurity; and prove that, till he had passed the 
average age of mankind, he got no return in 
hard cash for the poems which had soothed so 
many sufferers, and raised so many sunk in pas- 
sive indifference to loftier conceptions of life and 
the world in which we live. They point out that 
Shelley’s writings were a drug in the market, till 
markets had ceased to have any significance for 
him. Each of these great men, indeed, like 
others who might be cited, stood in direct and 
conscious antagonism to the established poetical 
creed of his day. And you can no more make 
literary reformers by improving the wages of 
men of letters, than you make ecclesiastical re- 
formers by increasing the endowments of the 
Church. To be a reformer you must have some- 
thing of the spirit of the martyr, and that is a 
spirit not to be bought with money. In propor- 
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tion to the increase of pay is the temptati 
please the paymasters, and, therefore, to t 
the fancies of the vulgar. The man who m 
money is the man who exactly gauges the | 
of his public, and takes good care to aim ne 
above nor below the standard. Burke tell 
that George Grenville hit the House of Comn 
of his day between wind and water. Bw 
own intellectual artillery, as we know, had a 
of flying far above the heads of that distingui: 
assembly. Therefore, Burke was unable at 
time to hold the ear of the House as well as 
antagonist. It is needless to say what has | 
the subsequent result. 

The theory, you will say, applies only to 
Puritans of literature; to the men with a. 
mission; to the few who are really in adv; 
of their age and have the self-confidence- 
conceit, shall we call it?—or the faith in | 
own inspiration which is necessary to sustair 
spirits through an up-hill fight; who canr 
the threats of Alexander the coppersmith, 
the noisy worshipers of Diana of the Ephes 
But we can not accept the doctrine which 
obvious reasons commended itself to the & 
lent Wordsworth, that unpopularity was ar 
separable concomitant of genius. Most of 
very greatest men, in the judgment of their 
day, have also been greatest in the judgme: 
posterity. We have raised our estimate of Sh 
speare and of Milton; we have lowered our 
mate of Pope and of Dryden; but we adm 
all, as it was admitted in their own time, 
they were in the front rank of their contem} 
ries. Contemporaries err not in their sele: 
of the best so much as in the comparisor 
tween the best of their own and of after-ti 
And even the cases where a great mami h 
struggle through a long period of neglect st 
no reason for refusing them an ultimate rey 
Everybody would rejoice in any pecuniary 
vantages which might come to Wordswor 
his old age, though the prospect of gaining 
was not his motive for exertion. If our 
great writers are now reaping a larger he 
than would formerly have been possible, 
not grudge a penny of it. Rather, were it 
sible, we would have every penny turned i! 
shilling. If our great men have worked fo 
instead of hire, it would be mean in us to 
their unselfishness a pretext for cheating th 
their pay. 4 

The reply might be satisfactory if we 
in fact, bestow rewards without offering E 
But there is the very knot of the difficulty. 
are applying a stimulus which, so far as ? 
at all, puts a premium upon the popula 
hasty, the superficial, and the flimsy, at t 
pense of the thorough and the profound ; 
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5 
mpts every man to beat his bullion into gold- 
‘to produce his thought before it has had 
e to ripen, and to repeat, with jaded and flag- 
spirits, the performance only possible in the 
i freshness of early inspiration. Once a new 
‘ool of thought had to sustain itself against 
versal ridicule by the consciousness of lofty 
‘pose, and, to speak the truth, by a mutual 
niration which was pardonable as a defense 
inst outside scorn. When all the servile pub- 
‘followed Jeffrey’s lead, and thought a horse- 
gh the proper commentary upon “ The Excur- 
1” or “ The Ancient Mariner,” we can pardon 
yrdsworth and Coleridge for a little excess of 
‘procal appreciation. The blood of the martyrs 
3 the seed of the Church. At the present day 
‘lique is in danger not from the contempt of 
_world—for even the ridicule is flattery in dis- 
5e—but from the rush of the unworthy into 
| true fold. The echo drowns the original 
e: the innovator must out-paradox his own 
‘adoxes on pain of falling into the rear of his 
‘ators. To be original to-day is to set the 
aion of to-morrow, and to find at last that, if 
tation be the sincerest form of flattery, it is 
, in the long-run, the bitterest of satire. 
A man has a chance of greatness in propor- 
| to his power of resisting these enervating 
idishments. To do good work you must 
ad on your own legs and despise the clague 
‘ephemeral critics. Your motto must be 
‘ething radically different from the desire of 
‘ularity or its fruits. Look back, for a mo- 
‘it, though the point be somewhat superfluous, 
he great works of a period remote enough to 
W us to speak of a permanent reputation. If 
| of the great men of the last century really 
‘ked for pay, were they not fools for their 
is? Who was the greatest British metaphy- 
/in of the period? By common consent it 
}i David Hume. Hume’s metaphysical works, 
{we all know, fell still-born from the press. 
| became popular not by the works which 
| aged the current of philosophical thought, 
| by the history which has sunk into neglect 
| intrinsic superficiality. Even now, the man 
fy would contribute to abstract speculation 
| 't resolve, before everything, either to be ready 
|tarve, or to have some independent income, 
| 0 eschew originality and write popular trea- 
|} for candidates in competitive examinations. 
0 Was the profoundest theologian of the same 
| od? Beyond all doubt it was Butler ; and if 
} er, to make a preposterous hypothesis, had 
1 the smallest view to copyrights, would he not 
it ae demented to spend years of patient 
1 order to pack his ripest thoughts into a 
i the Which, in readable type, will go comfort- 
| into a Waistcoat-pocket? He preached and 
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went far to practice the theory that the best book 
would be one which should lay down the vital 
principles and leave it to the reader to work out 
his arguments. Any bookseller could have told 
him that the way to make money was to spread 
a striking paradox over as many pages as pos-~ 
sible, and turn out a work, for example, such as 
“The Divine Legation.” Who was the greatest 
poet between Pope and Wordsworth? Probably 
Gray; and, if so, what are we to think of the 
elaborate and exquisite workmanship which made 
his “ Elegy ” and one or two brief poems a pos- 
session for ever to the world, and yet a posses- 
sion which it required no effort of generosity to 
treat as a plaything for Walpole’s printing-press ? 
Theology and poetry, of a sort, can doubtless be 
made to pay at the present, but not the kind of 
theology and of poetry which was the outcome 
of such labor as that of Butler and Gray. Or, 
take a couple of books which have more appear- 
ance of commercial value. The “ Wealth of 
Nations,” said the most audacious of panegyrists, 
was the “most important book ever written ” ; 
the “ Decline and Fall” is admittedly the one 
great monumental work of history in the lan- 
guage. Both of these works were doubtless pe- 
cuniary successes, but both of them were also 
produced in defiance of pecuniary considerations. 
If Gibbon had wanted money, he should have 
put himself up perseveringly for sale in the po- 
litical market, instead of foolishly resisting the 
temptation. Some twenty or thirty years of un- 
remitting labor might have been turned to in- 
comparably better account than in the composi- 
tion of an immortal work. The “ Wealth of 
Nations ” was the fruit of ten years’ solitary re- 
tirement by a man who had every qualification 
for the trade of authorship, and who might 
doubtless have made a far better income by giv- 
ing pleasant lectures in accordance with popular 
beliefs. 

But this, it may be said, is to evade the true 
issue. Money rewards are doubtless insufficient 
to stimulate men to labors which no money can 
repay. They may even tend, in particular cases, 
to draw men away from such labors. But it is 
also true that much literature, and that of the 
highest class, has been produced by men who 
made literature a business, It is easy to pro~ 
duce a long list. Shakespeare, Dryden, Pope, 
Fielding, and Scott, to mention no others, wrote 
for money, and even lived to some extent by 
writing. To refuse payment would have been 
to stifle “‘ Hamlet,” and Dryden’s “ Satires,” and 
Pope’s ‘ Epistles,” and “Tom Jones,” and the 
“ Waverley Novels.” We might add “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” “ Tristram Shandy,” “ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” and the countless masterpieces of 
the present day. When we come to questions 
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of the might-have-been, there is always a fine 
field for differences of opinion; and the case is 
not to be begged by this simple observation. It 
is true that all these great men made.money by 
writing. It is equally true that one essential 
condition of their success was that they wrote 
for their contemporaries. The literary Puritan, 
the man who stands apart “like a star,” is in- 
valuable ; but he is not the only, or perhaps even 
the highest, kind of writer. We want the Scotts 
and Byrons as well as the Shelleys and Words- 
worths; and it is difficult to say whether the 
man who can gather up into his own thought 
the strongest contemporary sentiments is not 
higher than he who heralds the dawn of the ap- 
proaching creeds. But itis also true that such 
men have their characteristic weaknesses. It is 
conspicuously true of each of these great men— 
perhaps it is one secret of their power—that in 
them the more earthly element was developed 
along with the more spiritual ; that they could 
live in the common atmosphere of ordinary im- 
pulse as well as in the loftier sphere which is the 
permanent dwelling-place of a few exalted spir- 
its. And only unreasoning idolatry could deny 
that, so far as they condescended to become 
tradesmen, they contracted certain stains of the 
market-place. 

Of Shakespeare, indeed, no man is permitted 
to speak freely. He is a superstition; and, if 
any one would incur martyrdom by depreciatory 
speeches in regard to him, he must come armed 
at all points, and not throw out a mere cursory 
profanity. Happily, we know very little about 
him, and therefore he may be pressed into the 
service of any theory. Each of us may write an 
imaginary biography which will have as good 
claims for acceptance as that of any German 
professor of esthetics. In my private biography 
of Shakespeare it is clearly recognized that he 
was a thoroughly good man of business, and, 
alone among the dramatists of the day, made a 
competence by his occupation. The reasons are 
fully explained. He made it not as an author 
but asa manager. He was profoundly sensitive 
to the danger that his nature might be subdued 
to what it worked in, like the dyer’s hand. He 
was forced to write down to his public at times. 
He would do mere journeyman’s work and patch 
up third-rate plays if he thought that he could 
draw good houses; and he would, even in his 
best work, write bombast to split the ears of the 
groundlings, or have Gloster’s eyes pulled out on 
the stage to treat the eyes of the spectators to 
a pleasant sensation. But, when he had saved a 
little money and made a satisfactory investment 
at Stratford, he would resolve to please himself 
first, yield to a demoniacal possession and write 
“ Othello” or the first acts of “ Hamlet,” and tell 


chanical inspiration may not be worth | 


the mob what he thought of them through 
mouth of Coriolanus. Whatever is disgust 
or offensive, or bombastical, is set down to 
manager, and the superhuman energy of the 
bler passages is credited to Shakespeare him: 

It is easy to find a parallel case—though 
case of a man who only resembled Shakespe 
in this particular. In Pope, as in Shakespe 
we have the man of genius in alliance with 
journalist or day-laborer. 

Pope translated Homer to gain an indey 
dence. He wrote the “Satires”’ to please h 
self. He did one piece of work—the “ Iliad’ 
least—in the spirit of an honest laborer for | 
He turned out his fifty or sixty lines a dai 
regularly as a good artisan does his regular 
in a factory, or as a journalist of to-day does 
leading article or his regulated number of p: 
in a serial story. But he wrote his satires ; 
labor of love; he polished and repolished 
grudged no pains to give a keener edge to s 
cutting epigram, or to improve the flow of 
rhythm. The “Epistle to Arbuthnot” is 
essence of thoughts which have been refed 
the crucible: clear, bright crystals which | 
slowly precipitated from the turbid curren 
confused meditations, and fused together ° 
the care of a skilled jeweler setting his most 
cious gems to the best advantage. To turn 
such work as this, as to turn out Gray’s “ Ele 
or the most exquisite of Mr. Tennyson’s po 
a man must be independent of any distur 
influence. He must wait patiently for the fa 
able instant, for the sudden flash of felicitou: 
spiration, which comes at rare intervals, and 
not be called down by any conscious prepara 
His pen acts as the lightning-conductor, not 
pistol ready loaded. It must wait for the 1 
electric conditions before it will generate 
shock. Pope was enabled to give himself a 
chance, because he had made money by Ho 
But if he had made money in any other way 
speculating in the South Sea or by reviving 
father’s shop, his permanent service to literé 
would have been the same. I say nothing ag 
the Homer, except that, like many other bi 
work done for money, like Johnson’s “ Dic 
ary’”’ or Goldsmith’s histories, it does not Tt 
sent the true Pope—the characteristic an 
minating work which entitles him to a perme 
place in literature proper. I do not say 
Shakespeare’s worst plays and Pope’s most 













I only say that, in both cases, the line bet 
the inspired work and the mere journeymat 
bor is distinctly drawn, and that we mig 1 
the last without losing anything that make 
former, in the cant phrase of to-day, really 


cious”’ to lowly human beings. 






| There are cases in which the division is less 
ee marked. Take Dryden, for example. His 
“est biographer, Mr. Saintsbury, who has criti- 
sed him with most appreciative sympathy, has 
‘id us, I think, one great secret of his success 
‘d of his failures. Dryden, he says, was pre- 
‘inently a man susceptible to the spirit of his 
‘ne. He is the most accomplished mouth-piece 
the sentiments characteristic of a certain social 
jase; the very type, therefore, of the literary 
iss, which speaks not for the vanguard but for 
e main body of his contemporaries. He has 
‘e faults as well as the merits of his character. 
eis always a consummate craftsman; a mas- 
‘p—as Mr. Saintsbury has emphatically shown 
‘\d as every one has felt—of English versifica- 
‘mj; masculine, vigorous, and never failing in 
stained and stately eloquence which extorts, 
‘hen it does not invite, respect. But then it is 
‘50 true that as he is distinctively and preémi- 
mtly a man of the world—I do not use the 
irase in its worst sense—so a very large pro- 
tion of his writing is worldly, and, as worldly, 
‘rruptible. What one misses is just that high- 
tone which marks the unworldly—the Milton 
‘the Wordsworth. The coursers attributed to 
m by Gray have doubtless 


‘Their necks with Aepoder clothed, and long re- 
sounding pace,” 


id may bear him “ through the fields of glory,” 
it they never fairly lift him to the empyrean. 
nd this, in spite of all his technical merits and 
endid force of mind, is the reason why decay 
ls bitten so deeply into his work. For what is 
ryden now? I do not mean what is he to thor- 
‘igh students who read partly for knowledge, 
it to those who read simply for love. Briefly 
i is “Alexander’s Ode” and: “ Absalom and 
chitophel.” We are forced to admire his best 
ays, such as “All for Love,” but we are not 
jarmed by it. It is a splendid attempt to rival 
jakespeare on his own ground; but it fails, so 
Tas it fails, because the intense glow of human 
tssion which animates the “ Antony and Cleo- 
ee is blended in “ All for Love” with the 
ireal romanticism which suited the court of 
‘narles II. The “Fables,” admirable as they 
'€, have the same taint. They are too often of 
€ earth, earthy. They want the fresh humor 
his originals, and the sentiment is always 
“ished with lower elements. The critic may 
aise, but the eats reader feels the atmos- 










I satires, where the ehrewd judgment of a 
bh man of the world wants no reén- 
‘feement from higher poetical elements. He 
‘S not to affect a strut of unreal sentiment, but 
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goes straight to the mark like a magnificent 
gladiator aiming at once at the heart of his an- 
tagonist. He judges of men like a man, not like 
a spiteful partisan, with his petty code of political 
dogmas, nor from that lofty point of view which 
too often goes along with an incapacity for esti- 
mating character and leads to mere arrogant 
one-sidedness. He has found his true vocation, 
and labors in it with a practiced force of hand 
which is inimitable. That the satires were partly 
prompted by lower motives is likely enough. 
That they give the full impress of the true man 
is palpable and undeniable. 

It is hard to say how far the lower and the 
higher aim might be blended in any of Dryden’s 
impulses. Critics may still dispute as to the 
genuineness of his conversion, though we may 
safely reject Macaulay’s summary theory that he 
was simply a venal hypocrite. He was too much 
of a thinker not to feel the need and to be equal 
to the task of persuading himself of his own sin- 
cerity. But in any case he was, speaking gener- 
ally, a striking example of the really great poet 
who is yet specially sensitive to the lower im- 
pulses. He could write mere ribaldry to tickle 
the fancy of his inferiors, and, though never 
wanting in a certain magnanimity, he could nev- 
er soar above the world nor even above the less 
noble part of the world of his time, and, just so 
far as he had to write for money most unequivo- 
cally, he wrote those plays which have sunk as a 
whole into the limbo of far more worthless pro- 
ductions; while just so far as we see the true 
man in the satires, which might at least have 
been written from his personal interest in his 
time, and without any hint from his bookseller 
or his patrons, he achieved the work which can 
never be forgotten. If Dryden had been forced 
into making a living by some other occupation, 
we should have wanted—what few of us would 
miss—the long list of barely readable plays; but 
his hands might have been all the freer for his 
undying satirés. At least, the need of temporary 
success pinned him down to the labor in which 
he was weakest till he was fifty; and it was not 
till an age when most poets have exhausted 
their pen, that he at last became conscious of his 
most precious gifts. 

Dryden’s work marks the period at which the 
journalist is just beginning to emerge. In the 
next generation, he appears in full-blown vigor. 
But in those palmy days of Queen Anne, long 
regretted by the hapless scribes of Grub Street, 
the distinction between journalist and author 
was fully recognized. Swift, though he valued 
money as every shrewd man values it who has 
known the evils of poverty, despised writing for 
money to the end as heartily as Byron began 
by despising it. He gave his copyrights to his 
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friends and his publishers without a thought of 


personal profits. Doubtless his contemporaries 
did not always share this worldly indifference. 
They were quite capable of having an eye to a 
splendid subscription list or to the proceeds of 
the author’s night at the playhouse. The ex- 
cellent Steele was not the man to turn up his 
nose at little emoluments which might evade the 
necessity of another draught upon Addison’s 
pocket. Even the exemplary Addison was paid 
for his “ Spectators,’’ and profited, we may pre- 
sume, by the success of “Cato.” But his work 
was done to please himself or to glorify his party, 
not as a matter of business. Literary reputation 
was considered as a title to a share in the good 
things of the time, but literary performances were 
not supposed to be obtainable for hire. 

The gentleman author, who was ready enough 
to accept some little acknowledgment of his 
merits in the shape of a place in the custom- 
house or upon the list of Irish pensions, looked 
down with scorn, cruel and unworthy perhaps in 
many cases, upon the poor garreteer who toiled 
in the service of Tonson or Curll. He recog- 
nized in theory the indelible distinction between 
the bread-making business and what he would 
have called the service of the Muses. By de- 
grees, the system changed. Respectable authors 
began to emerge from the dismal shades of Grub 
Street. Defoe produced “ Robinson Crusoe” asa 
matter of business, and we may be willing to ac- 
cept it even at the price of the miserable degra- 
dation, the selling of body and soul to the practi- 
cal dealers in such wares, by which poor Defoe 
had to keep body and soul together. And in the 
next generation we have to reckon among jour- 
nalists such men as Fielding, and Goldsmith, and 
Johnson, who, though genuine inhabitants of the 
author's purgatory on earth, produced the literary 
monuments of the time. Yet it is equally true 
that, in all these cases, the author by profession, 
as he began to be called, was the worst enemy 
of the author by divine right. Poor Fielding’s 
works are half filled by a long list of hack per- 
formances ; and I will not ask how many of my 
readers are familiar with ‘The Temple-bearer,”’ 
or “ The Wedding Day,” or even with * Pasquin ” 
and the “ Historical Register.” The “ Life and 
the Death of Tom Thumb the Great” alone re- 
tains some kind of suspended animation among 
the early Jabors of one of our very greatest and 
most masculine intellects. The works which 
now mean Fielding were written when he had 
painfully, and under sore stress of manifold in- 
cumbrances, wriggled himself out of Grub Street 
so far at least as to have something to fall back 
upon, and was so far in the position of Pope and 
Shakespeare. If Goldsmith’s exquisite sensibility 


adorned everything that it touched, who must. 
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not regret that so much was wasted in m 
journeyman’s labors, and is it not fair to dy 
the inference that he might have done as mi 
or more, had he not been forced to exhaust 
admirable powers in writing for booksellers, 
stead of some other honest trade which wo 
have enabled him to compose masterpieces a 
relief from work not at the rare intervals wi 
spirits jaded by daily labor of a superficially sij 
lar kind might revive, enough to supply a sp 
taneous spring of activity? Johnson is the ; 
thor of the famous sentence, that no one bu 
fool ever wrote except for money. But Johnso 
history contradicts his theory, though he kney 
not. For what is Johnson’s great work? J 
“ Dictionary,” I admit, is pleasant reading; | 
it is hardly literature. “ Rasselas,” I have sz 
is impressive, but it is undeniably heavy. ] 
the “ Lives of the Poets” is undoubtedly a he 
of enduring claim to any one who can appreci 
the ripe talk of a grand old literary craftsm 
talking at his ease, as he talked in the parlor 
Streatham, and dealing out his shrewd se 
from a position of acknowledged superio 
without bothering himself to court the tastes 
an audience already conquered, or to drive b 
gains with booksellers. | 

The remedy popular with authors is simy 
Defoe and Fielding, and Johnson and Goldsmi 
should have been better paid; and then tl 
would have been able to do better work. T! 
depends upon the kind of work for which tt 
would have received better pay. If that mor 
was to be made by mere journalism, the fi 
three at least were just the men to. have be 
content with getting daily bread for ephemie 
labors.. But the answer may be given more ¢é 
fidently because the experiment has been tri 
The present century introduced the golden 
of magnificent rewards to writers. Has it p 
duced better work, or has the best work won 
highest prizes? The literary historian of — 
nineteenth century will clearly have to take: 
tice not only of such men as Wordsworth ¢ 
Shelley, but of such masters of style as Ce 
ridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, and Lanc 
Landor must have starved or given up his spe: 
excellence, if he had been forced to live by lite 
ture. De Quincey’s magnificent style become 
lifeless incumbrance just so far as he desce’ 
to the functions of the journalist. Lamb : 
Hazlitt were appreciated by little coteries; 
Lamb’s best work was assuredly that wh 
served to amuse the intervals of his official lak 
and Hazlitt, from the very fact that he had 
write for moneys remains fragmentary and 
satisfactory. The history of Coleridge is too 
ceptional to be of much value as a precedé 
but at least it is plain that if ever he had ¢ 


























Kee to explain his distinction between the rea- 
nand the understanding the effect would not 
we been a good pecuniary speculation. His 
-arvelous poetry was worthless in a bookseller’s 
‘nse, if put beside the tinsel and glitter of Tom 
oore. Did the pecuniary rewards of literature 
courage any one of these men to bestow bene- 
‘supon mankind? Was not the temptation, so 
ras it existed, a temptation to desert her true 
‘nection? Southey was, perhaps, the most gen- 
ne man of letters of his day; and it may fairly 
': said in his case that whatever motives led to 
..e composition of the “ Life of Wesley,” at least 
d to an admirable literary performance. Fur- 
ier, it may be urged that, if Southey had been 
eer to follow his own impulses, he would have 
| mply added to the mass of sham epic-poetry. 
md yet nobody can read Southey without feel- 
og that here too we have a case of literary deg- 
Hien one more example of the man of ex- 
aisite taste turned into a mere day-laborer. 
outhey’s “ Doctor,” the pet plaything of his lei- 
ire hours, can hardly be called a success; the 
umor is apt to be labored, and his spirits too 
ften flag. And yet I think that, in reading it, 
re are apt to think that this is what he could 
sally have done excellently if he could have 
jade his bread by mere honest mechanical occu- 
| ation instead of exhausting his last intellectual 
\nergies in grinding out articles for the “ Quar- 
‘rly Review.” He confirms the truth of the 
‘ommon remark that in literature, alone of all 
mployments, the amateur is the superior of the 
 rofessional ; and the obvious reason is, that in 
| ieeabite the amateur is the only true profes- 
onal. It is he alone who aims at quality in- 
tead of quantity ; who thoroughly and systemat- 
cally elaborates what he has to say instead of 
| uring out crude guesses and half-digested fan- 
ies to take their chance in the world. 

But we must give one glance in conclusion at 
he men who have made both fame and money. 
Uhere are cases in which great rewards have 
ome to great men, and the moral which they 
nculeate is so obvious that one is half ashamed 
# calling attention to it again, The chief writ- 
rs who have drawn the great prizes of literature 
n this century are Scott, Macaulay, and Dickens. 
-The conspicuous fact about Macaulay is precisely 
this, that literature was never his main occupa- 
ion until the last years of his life. He was pri- 
Marily a politician and a legislator, and a very 
arge part of the enduring merit of his work is 
jlue to the fact that it is the work of a man 
‘whose interest in history was primarily that of a 
maker of history. The “Essays,” which are his 
Dest achievement, were a mere by-play and pleas- 
ant occupation for leisure, and not the main 
business of his life or the labor to which he 
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looked for support. If we come to Scott and 
Dickens, the moral is as clear as it is painful. 
For Scott I profess the profoundest reverence. 
His greatest works seem to me to deserve even 
higher praise than they have yet received. The 
magnificent series of novels from “ Waverley ” 
to “Ivanhoe” is, as I think, about the best piece 
of work ever done in the same space of time. 
But who can speak of Scott without painful 
thoughts about the luckless ambition typified by 
Abbotsford, and the ill-omened combination of 
the author and the speculator? When Byron 
ridiculed Scott for his half a crown a line, Scott 
answered manfully and honestly that he was not 
ashamed of turning an honest penny by his la- 
bor; but we can see only too well that the satir- 
ist had aimed at a weaker place than he knew. 
Of Dickens I will only say this: that to my mind 
the most melancholy record of any author’s life 
that I know is the last volume of Forster’s “ Life,” 
in which we see how a man of fine genius may 
be worn to death by vulgar admiration and the 
intoxication of pecuniary success. It is bad 
enough that authors should be starved or forced 
to uncongenial labor, or have to toil through ten- 
fold gloom of despondency and dyspepsia in 
forcing their way to the front; but it is perhaps 
still worse for them, and certainly worse for their 
lasting reputation, that they should start with 
splendid successes, and be stimulated by the 
shouts of the multitude to go on making more 
and more splendid successes, until they have ex- 
hausted themselves in spasmodic grasping at 
cheap triumphs. 

But enough of this; for we are in danger of 
some very commonplace morality. What is the 
conclusion from it all? That authors should not 
be paid at all, or, rather, paid only in gratitude P 
To that there is at least one fatal objection. If 
authorship became less profitable than it is, the 
temptations to journalism would be all the strong- 
er. Men must always be paid for ephemeral 
work, and this mode of making a living must 
always be open to men capable of better things. 
If we did not allow a Scott to have a copyright, 
he would simply be forced to write feuzdletons 
for the daily papers. And this is a sufficient de- 
fense of copyrights. We can not possibly make 
it worth a man’s while to do his very best—to 
write immortal poems or revolutionize the world 
of thought. By the very act of offering a money 
reward, we are appealing to the wrong motives. 
But we may take some measures to diminish the 
sacrifice which must in all cases be made. We 
may, by a liberal rule, enable the man to hope 
that in his old age, or after his death, he and his 
children may have the loss in some degree made 
up to them. It would, perhaps, be better if the 
whole system could be altered, but it is not yet 
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of pressing importance to inquire what will be the 
practice in the millennium. And, therefore, as I 
freely admit, this argument has next to no bear- 
ing upon any practical question. It is simplya 
protest against one incidental assumption, which 
is often made as a matter of course, and which 
is yet, I think, degrading to literature. Anything 
has a tendency to improve the literature of a na- 
tion which makes the whole national life richer 
in interests, more harmonious, and more ener- 
getic. The intellectual activity due to widening 
of the range of thought, the closer sympathies 
and heightened emotions, which mean that new 
creeds are dawning in men’s minds and stirring 
their imaginations, will bear fruit in literature as 
elsewhere ; and the honor paid by a healthy race 
to its natural leaders will, in one way or other, 
provide sufficient motives for the higher kinds of 
ambition. But the existence of a liberal system 
of money rewards for those who can but amuse 
our idle hours, or tickle us with new sensations, 
is a matter of very subordinate importance. The 
rewards, no doubt, are given in one sense to 
merit, for the public is a paymaster which does 
not and can not take mere private motives into 


account. But neither can it consider the intr 
sic value of the service rendered, and, therefo 
the rewards are almost as often paid for an ; 
dication as for a discharge of a man’s high 
duty. At best, they are not proportioned 
merit, though they may reward merit incidental 
And, therefore, I fancy that men of letters woy 
best consider their own dignity, if they treat 
the whole question as simply a matter of bu 
ness and practical convenience. Their clair 
so far as they are well founded, belong to a ¢ 
ferent sphere, and are such as can not be rec 
nized by hard cash. To be as free as possi 
from such considerations is a condition of th 
retaining true self-respect. They should h; 
pride enough to claim to be something more th 
higglers in the literary market. If honest ga 
come their way, they need not be disdainful ; |] 
they can not profess to work for hire with 
abandoning their true position, and they may 
well take it for granted at once that they m 
generally make the choice between aiming at | 
and aiming at real excellence. No ingenuity} 
make the two motives universally coincident. 
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[* spite of its sufferings, its cruelties, and even 
its brutalities, there is nearly always some- 
thing noble and inspiring about war. If it stirs 
society to its depths, and often brings the dregs 
to the surface, there can be no doubt that it also 
affords opportunity for the display of some of 
the finest and highest qualities of which human 
nature is capable; and it is true of nations as 
well as of individual men, that they seldom ap- 
pear to better advantage than when transfigured 
and exalted, as it were, by the lurid light of bat- 
tle. Already we Americans—both those who 
participated in the conflict, and those who simply 
hear of it from their fathers—have come to re- 
gard the period of the civil war as the heroic age 
of the republic, and to turn toward it as a sort 
of relief from the vulgar turbulence of current 
“politics.” Especially is this the case when we 
turn our attention from the people at large to 
those individuals whose career has been promi- 
nent in both epochs. It is saddening to contem- 
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plate the number of reputations refined in 
fiery furnace of battle that have since bi 
smirched with the tarred stick of partisan p 
tics; and certainly, in the case of General Gra 
that portion of his career which General Bauk 
has undertaken to record is the portion to wh 
his friends are most likely to turn when they w 
to vindicate their admiration of him. 

It may be said, indeed, that their interest 
it and admiration for it have increased rat 
than diminished; and for General Badeau t 
is an especial piece of good fortune. It is § 
dom that an author who should allow thirts 
years to elapse between the two installments 
his work would find that the interest of his s1 
ject had suffered no diminution thereby—thai 
would appeal, indeed, to an enhanced sense 
its relative importance; yet we think there ¢ 
be no doubt that this is the case with Gene 
Badeau’s record of the strictly military portion 
General Grant’s career. 

The first volume of the “ Military Histor 
which appeared in 1867, covered the first th 
years of the war, when Grant was making th 
campaigns in the West which first secured b 
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Ms reputation as a general. During that period 
eneral Badeau was not personally associated 
ith him, and his record of it, as he explains to 
»s, was intended merely as a prelude to the more 
‘nportant period covered by the last two vol- 
‘mes, when Grant commanded all the armies of 
ye Union. “During this period,” says General 
‘tadeau, in the preface to Volumes II and III, 
'T was his military secretary and aide-de-camp, 
‘nd therefore an eye-witness of the important 
ireumstances in which he personally partici- 
ated. I knew his plans and wishes, as well as 
/is judgments of men and events. His corre- 
pondence with the Government, and with army 
nd corps commanders, was familiar to me at 
vhe time. I have since examined the entire offi- 
‘ial record of the year, including the returns of 
_roops and all the reports in existence by either 
‘ational or rebel officers above the rank of brig- 
dier-general. For what in these volumes is 
uoted from official sources, I can therefore refer 
‘o the original documents, in every instance on 
) ile in the national archives; for what relates to 
ersonal incident or character, I must be my 
own principal authority. I have, however, when- 
: ver it has been possible, submitted my narrative 
o my brother officers for their ratification; and 
I the facts themselves, apart from criticism, I 
‘night call my subject himself as a witness.” 

_ This last sentence is especially significant, 
ecause the estimation in which General Badeau’s 
work is likely to be held will be largely due to 
he supposition that it at least reflects General 
arant’s own views and conceptions concerning 
“he most important portion of his career. The 
‘lations between the historian and his “ sub- 
ect” have been and are so intimate that it is 
"yuite naturally assumed that the book carries 
‘with it an authoritativeness in some respects 
‘which is much greater than would be implied 
dy the mere endorsement or approval of Gen- 
2ral Grant. 

The present installment of the work begins 
‘with March, 1864, when Grant was made lieu- 
‘enant-general, and assigned to the command- 
n-chief of all the armies of the United States. 
From this time General Badeau’s narrative is 
‘much more minute and detailed than in the 
tarlier portion; and he takes particular pains to 
show that, while the general-in-chief took direct 
control of the Army of the Potomac, confronting 
‘Lee, he yet continuously guided all the armies 
‘of the Union, so as to make them codperate 
‘toward a common and definite end—that hence- 
forth all the widely-scattered forces of the repub- 
lic Were engaged in ome campaign, and controlled 
by ove directing mind. It is the clearness with 
‘which he shows this that- constitutes the dis- 
tinctively valuable feature of his work; as it is 


















the fact thus indicated which distinguishes the 
campaigns of 1864 and 1865 from all the pre- 
vious campaigns of the war. 

In regard to the literary qualities of General 
Badeau’s work, it may be said that he writes with 
a soldierly directness and vigor, and with much 
more than a soldier’s facility and picturesque- 
ness. His topographical descriptions and his 
accounts of the larger movements of campaigns 
are particularly good; and his military experi- 
ence gives him an important advantage over the 
civil historian in dealing with the minutiz of mili- 
tary events and movements. His descriptions of 
battles are less satisfactory, partly because of his 
too great tendency to recount the achievements 
or operations of separate commands, thus con- 
fusing the exsemble, and partly because of his 
determination to let nothing appear which tells 
to the disadvantage of his hero. Decidedly the 
best feature—the distinctive excellence—of his 
work are the personal portraits and sketches, 
which include nearly all the distinguished officers 
who served with Grant, and which lack no “ col- 
or” that could beimparted to them by frankness 
of characterization. A few of the more striking 
passages containing these sketches we shall quote 
before touching upon one or two features of the 
work which seem to us open to criticism. 

The first of them, appearing almost at the 
beginning of the second volume, draws an inter- 
esting contrast between Grant and the greatest 
of his lieutenants. The first important act of 
Grant after his promotion to the command-in- 
chief was to name Sherman as his successor in 
the Department of the Mississippi, and, proceed- 
ing to Nashville, he summoned Sherman thither 
for a conference. General Badeau was present 
at the meeting, and describes himself as struck 
at the time with the contrast which he has en- 
deavored to portray in the following passage : 


“His [Sherman’s] first words to Grant were: ‘I 
can not congratulate you on your promotion ; the 
responsibility is too great.’ The other was silent, 
and smoked his cigar. The contrast between the 
two was striking. One was tall, angular, and spare, 
as if his superabundant energy had consumed his 
flesh ; sandy-haired, sharp-featured ; his nose promi- 
nent, his lips thin, his gray eyes flashing fire as fast 
as lightning on a summer's night; his whole face 
mobile as an actor’s, and revealing every shade of 
thought or emotion that flitted across his active mind ; 
his manner pronounced; his speech quick, decided, 
loud. His words were distinct, his ideas clear, rap- 
id—coming, indeed, almost too fast for utterance, 
but in dramatic, brilliant form, so that they got full 
development, while an eager gesticulation illustrated 
and enforced his thought simultaneously with speech 
itself. Boiling over with ideas, crammed full of feel- 
ing, discussing every subject and pronouncing on all ; 
provoking criticism and contradiction and admiration, 
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by turns ; striking ideas out of the flintiest mind ; sym- 
pathetic ; suggestive to himself as well as to others ; 
starting new notions constantly in his own brain, and 
following them up, no matter how far or whither they 
led ; witty, eloquent, sarcastic, logical ; every attribute 
of person or temper or intellect indicated genius— 
every peculiarity fascinated or commanded the atten- 
tion. Noone could be with him half an hour and 
doubt his greatness, or fail to recognize the traits 
that have made him world-renowned. This was the 
lieutenant. 

‘“The chief was smaller, but stouter in form, 
younger in looks and years; calmer in manner a 
hundred-fold. His hair and beard were brown, and 
both heavier than Sherman’s; his features marked, 
but not prominent; while his eye, clear but not 
piercing nor penetrating, seemed formed rather to 
resist than aid the interpretation of his thought, and 
never betrayed that it was sounding the depths of 
another nature than his own. A heavy jaw; asharp- 
cut mouth, which had a singular power of expressing 
sweetness and strength combined, and at times be- 
came set with rigidity like that of Fate itself; a 
broad, square brow, which at first struck no one as 
imposing, but, on being studied, indicated unusual 
development both of intellect and will—these made 
up a physiognomy that artists always liked to model. 
The habitual expression of his face was so quiet as 
as to be almost incomprehensible; strong, but its 
strength concealed by the manner of wearing hair 
and beard. His figure was compact and of medium 
height, but, though well made, he stooped slightly 
in the shoulders. His manner, plain, placid, almost 
meek, in great moments disclosed, to those who knew 
him well, immense but still suppressed intensity. 
In utterance he was slow and sometimes embar- 
rassed, but the words were well-chosen, never leav- 
ing the remotest doubt of what he intended to con- 
vey, and now and then fluent and forcible, when the 
speaker became aroused. The whole man was a 
marvel of simplicity, a powerful nature veiled in the 
plainest possible exterior, imposing on all but the 
acutest judges of character, or the constant compan- 
ions of his unguarded hours. 

“Not a sign about him suggested rank or repu- 
tation or power. He discussed the most ordinary 
themes with apparent interest, and turned from them 
in the same quiet tones, and without a shade of dif- 
ference in his manner, to decisions that involved the 
fate of armies, his own fame, or the life of the repub- 
lic; sending forty thousand men on a new cam- 
paign, or hearing of his own elevation to a power 
and position unsurpassed by that of any general in 
history, with the same equanimity and apparently 
the same indifference with which he listened to the 
trifles of the hour or the rumors of the camp ; but 
uttering, at the most unexpected intervals and in the 
most casual way, the clearest ideas in the tersest 
form ; announcing judgments, made apparently at 
the moment, which he never reversed, and which the 
world has never seen reason to reverse ; enunciating 
opinions or declaring plans of the most important 
character, in the plainest words and commonest 


manner, as if great things and small were to him ¢ 
equal moment, as if it cost him no more to comman 
armies than to direct a farm, to capture cities tha 
to drive a horse. ‘ 

“In battle, however, the sphinx awoke, the rid 
dle was solved. The outward calm, indeed, wa 
even then not entirely broken, but the utterance we 
prompt, the ideas were rapid, the judgment was de 
cisive ; the words were those of command ; the who! 
man became intense as it were with a white heat 
His nature indeed seemed like a sword, drawn onl 
in the field or in emergencies. At ordinary times 
scabbard concealed the sharpness and temper of th 
blade ; but when this was thrown aside, amid th 
smoke and din of battle, the weapon flashed, an 
thrust, and smote—and won.” ‘ 


Sheridan is a special favorite of’ our author’: 
for the reason, probably, that, more distinct] 
than was the case with any other of the mot 
prominent officers, his merits were discovere 
and fostered by Grant, while his successes wet 
won more directly under the eye of the genera 
in-chief. The following vignette refers to th 
period when Sheridan had been assigned t 
command in the Valley of Virginia just after th 
raid in which Early had come so near capturin 
the national capital : 


“‘ Sheridan was at this time thirty-three years ¢ 
age. His short but compact frame looked able | 
do or to endure all that was necessary in a soldiei 
his large and strikingly developed head and clos 
shorn locks, his ruddy face and black twinkling ey 
were full of character; while his expression, gene 
ally jovial, but quickly changing to stern determin: 
tion or magnificent intensity—his simple, unaffecte 
bearing, his genial address, and, above all, a som 
thing in look, and gesture, and expression, that tol 
you when he was in earnest—these gave him a maj 
netic influence over individuals and masses, whic 
none but men of genius exercise, and which in 
personal commander is invaluable. None ever fougl 
under Sheridan, and few ever approached him, wh 
failed to recognize this quality. He combined wit 
clear judgment and broad, comprehensive views, th 
profoundest feeling, and that instinctive sympath 
with troops which knows just what they can do, an 
when, and inspires them by word and manner to 4 
it. His plans were well laid ; he was cautious whe 
caution was required ; he knew what risks he took 
and he knew when it was wise not to take them; h 
studied his chances, and he studied the field—for h 
possessed in a marked degree that topographic: 
ability without which it is impossible to be a soldie 
—but, above all, he was full of energy—fearless, tir 
less energy. He rode about in battle with the mo: 
splendid daring and the most impetuous manner 
rising in his stirrups, brandishing his sword—a vel 
paladin. His influence over the men was suprem 
If they halted in a charge, he ordered the music t 
the front, himself rode down the line, and the assau 
went on. If a wounded man stumbled, he calle 
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t to him, ‘There’s no harm done’; and the 
yoper went on with a bullet in his brain till he 
-opped dead on the field. But Sheridan was more 
an a Murat ; he was not only fitted to inspire bat- 
\ions and turn the tide of unsuccessful battle, but 
plan campaigns of widest scope and complicated 
rategy.” 


. Without exception, the most interesting pas- 
ges in the book are those at the beginning of 
-hapter XXVIII, in which he gives a graphic 
-sseription of the camp-life led at Grant’s head- 
‘jarters near Petersburg during the winter of 
364-65. Such of these as throw light upon 
ie more intimate personal characteristics of 
‘rant himself we will endeavor to make room 
Hf) oes 

' “The chief and his personal staff always messed 
‘gether, and their plain table was shared by all the 
lustrious visitors whom duty, or curiosity, or inter- 
a brought to the headquarters of the army. A 
ide log-cabin formed the dining-room, and a long 
‘eal table received the fare, never garnished with 
‘ine or spirits of any kind ; coffee and tea at break- 
list and supper, with water for mid-day dinner, were 
‘ne only drinks offered at these simple, soldiers’ 
teals. 

“When night came, all the officers on duty at 
‘ie headquarters were accustomed to gather round 
je great camp-fire, and the circle often numbered 
‘wenty or even thirty soldiers. Grant always joined 
, with his cigar, and from six or seven o’clock till 
‘tidnight, conversation was the sole amusement. The 
uilitary situation in every quarter of the country was 
-f course the absorbing theme ; the latest news from 
jheridan or Sherman, the condition of affairs inside 
f Richmond, the strength of the rebel armies, the 
xhaustion of the South, the information extracted 
‘rom recent prisoners, or spies, or from the rebel 
‘ewspapers. From this the transition was easy to 
vatlier events of the war, and Grant was always 
)eady to relate what he had seen, to tell of his cam- 
yaigns, to describe the character of his comrades and 
ubordinates. Before the war he had met most of 
1 men who were now prominent, rebels as well as 





jational officers ; either in the old army, or at West 
Point as cadets ; and the knowledge of their charac- 

er he thus obtained was extremely useful to him at 
his time. He often said of those opposed to him: 
.' I know exactly what that general will do’; ‘Iam 
tlad such a one is in my front’; ‘I would rather 
ight this one than another.’ So also what he had 
‘earned of them in garrison, on the Canada frontier ; 
or at the West, before the Indians, or crossing the 
isthmus of Panama in cholera-time—all was of use 
iow. Noman was better able to predict what an 
ndividual would do in an emergency, if he had 
known or seen much of him before. The most or- 
dinary circumstance to him betrayed character ; and, 
4S we sat round our fire at City Point, he told stories 
-by the hour of adventures in the Mexican War, or 
‘tides on the prairies, or intercourse with Californian 
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miners, which threw a flood of light on the immense 
events in which the same actors were now engaged, 
And yet he never seemed to observe, and thus un- 
consciously deceived many who fancied they were 
deceiving him, 

‘Of course, all listened eagerly and deferential- 
ly to what he had to say, but all took part in the 
conversation : a simple captain could tell his story 
without interruption from the general-in-chief save 
when he asked for a light for his cigar. Politics at 
home were often discussed, and, unless strangers or 
foreigners were present, ‘with great freedom. Gossip 
about men whom most of us had known came in, 
and tales of West Point life were common. But, 
though familiar, the talk was by no means vulgar ; 
no coarse language was ever used in the presence of 
the general-in-chief, the most modest man in conver- 
sation in the army. A profane word never passed 
his lips, and, if by some rare chance a story a little 
broad was told before him, he blushed like a girl. 
Yet he was entirely free from cant, and never re- 
buked in others the faults which he himself scrupu- 
lously avoided. 

‘‘Grant, indeed, rarely showed vexation at oc- 
currences, great or small, which must have tried him 
hard. Sometimes, in great emergencies, his lips be- 
came set, his mouth rigid, his expression stern ; but 
even then his eye rarely flashed, and his voice be- 
trayed no emotion. His tones grew calmer and 
more distinct ; his mind seemed to kindle, his intel- 
lectual vision quickened ; the windows of his soul 
were opened, and he looked out, through and beyond 
whatever was obscure; but all this only those who 
knew him long and intimately, and watched him 
closely, could discern. To others he was as passive 
as ever. I remember only twice during the war to 
have seen in him what might be called a shadow of 
excitement: once, when he was indignant at a great 
wrong put upon a friend; and once in the field, 
when he passed a teamster who was ill-using a 
horse, he shook his clinched hand at the man, and 
threatened him with arrest for cruelty. 

“As the night wore on, one and another of the 
frequenters of the camp-fire dropped away, and by 
midnight the circle was winnowed to three or four, 
of whom Grant was always one. The only symptom 
of anxiety he displayed under the tremendous cares 
imposed upon him was wakefulness. He never 
wanted to go to his camp-bed. His immediate 
aides-de-camp discovered this, and, as he was willing 
to sit under the cold, clear sky and stars till three 
and four o’clock, wearing them all out, they at last 
agreed among themselves to wait up with him in 
turn. He never knew of this, but we often bar- 
gained with each other for an hour or two of rest. 
Many of these nights can I remember, during that 
long winter at City Point, when every one was asleep 
but the commander of the armies and his single off- 
cer. If the weather was inclement, we bore it as 
long as we could outside, and then sought shelter in 
his cabin. How confidential and intimate his con- 
yersation could at such times become, only those 
thrown closely with him knew. His recollections 
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of the past, the stories of his great battles and cam- 
paigns, the personal incidents of Vicksburg, and 
Donelson, and Chattanooga, and Shiloh ; the details 
of his earlier career; his belief in the ultimate suc- 
cess of our cause ; his prediction of events—all were 
clearly told in terse and often eloquent language ; 
with every now and then a pregnant utterance that 
showed his appreciation of individual character, or 
close sympathy with men in masses, the native 
strength of his intellect, or the keen penetration of 
his judgment.” x 


Hardly less interesting, perhaps, if less fresh 
and suggestive, is the summary of Grant’s quali- 
ties as a general, and of the services that he 
rendered in the field, with which General Ba- 
deau brings his history toa close. This also is 
too long to quote in full, but a few of the more 
compact paragraphs may be cited : 


“When the war was over, Grant had fought and 
beaten every important rebel soldier in turn: Buck- 
ner at Donelson, Beauregard at Shiloh, Pemberton 
and Johnston at Vicksburg, Bragg at Chattanooga, 
Lee in Virginia, and all of them altogether in the 
last year of the rebellion. From Belmont, the ini- 
tial battle of his career, he had never been driven 
from the field, and had never receded a step in any 
of his campaigns except at Holly Springs, and then 
the rebels were in retreat before him, and Grant, 
unable to follow fast enough to overtake them, with- 
drew, only to advance on another line. 

“ He went on steadily from the start, gaining in 
reputation and skill, acquiring experience, develop- 
ing his powers, but manifesting at the beginning 
many of the traits which were always conspicuous in 
his generalship. At Belmont, there were the same 
steadfastness under difficulties, the same sufficiency 
of resource, the same invention in unexpected emer- 
gencies which were afterward so often displayed ; 
at Donelson, the same daring which attacked su- 
perior numbers, ‘and the fortitude undismayed at 
temporary reverse, as well as the quick intuition 
which detected the intention of the enemy from 
apparently insignificant circumstances, like the three 
days’ rations in the haversacks; and, above all, the 
perception that the crisis had come when both armies 
were nearly exhausted, and whichever first attacked 
would win; and then he declared, ‘The rebels will 
have to be very quick, if they beat me.’ At Shiloh, 
there was the same indomitable perseverance and 
confidence which made him say to Buell at the 
darkest moment of the fight, when that commander 
inquired, ‘What preparations have you made for 
retreating?’ ‘I haven’t despaired of whipping them 
yet’; and inspired the orders to Sherman to ad- 
vance on the morrow, before Buell had arrived. At 
Vicksburg, he displayed again the untiring persist- 
ency, the willingness to try all schemes until the 
right one was found; then the bold conception of 
running the batteries and separating his army from 
its base, plunging into the interior between two 
hostile forces, contrary to all the rules of the schools 


and the urgent counsel of his ablest subordinates 
and, finally, the celerity, the audacity, the strategical 
manceuvres, the marches, the counter-marches, the 
five successful battles of the great campaign—excep} 
the Appomattox week, the most brilliant episode of 
the war. At Chattanooga, there came the larger 
responsibilities, the wider sphere, the varied com. 
binations of the three armies, culminating in the 
elaborate tactical plans and evolutions of Lookout 
mountain and Missionary Ridge—a meet preparation 
for the still grander duties he was to assume, and 
the more comprehensive strategy he was to unfold, 
as general-in-chief of the whole. 

‘‘ His entire career was, indeed, up to this point, 
a prelude and a preface for what was to follow. 
Events were educating him for the ‘position he was 
destined to occupy. He learned the peculiar char. 
acteristics of American war. He found out that 
many of the rules applicable in European contests 
would fail him here. He discovered, years before 
the Germans, the necessity of open-order fighting : 
the troops became proficient in field fortifications: 
his cavalry was used to the system, afterward so sue. 
cesstully employed by the Uhlans, of mounted in. 
fantry; he limited the use of artillery ; he perceived 
that the day for cavalry-charges was nearly past 
He also invented the long campaigns without a 
base, which astonished the enemy and the world 
But, above all, he understood that he was engaged 
in a people's war, and that the people as well as the 
armies of the South must be conquered, before the 
war could end. Slaves, supplies, crops, stock, as 
well as arms and ammunition—everything that was 
necessary in order to carry on the war—was a 
weapon in the hands of the enemy; and of every 
weapon the enemy must be deprived. 

“This was a view of the situation which Grant's 
predecessors in chief command had failed to grasp, 
Most of the national generals in every theatre, prior 
to him, had attempted to carry on their operations 
as if they were fighting on foreign fields. They 
sought to out-manceuvre armies, to capture posts, to 
win by strategy pure and simple. But this method 
was not sufficient in a civil war. The passions were 
too intense, the stake was too, great, the alternatives 
were too tremendous. It was not victory that either 
side was playing for, but existence. If the rebels 
won, they destroyed a nation; if the Government 
succeeded, it annihilated a rebellion. It was not 
enough at this emergency to fight as men fight when 
their object is merely to outwit or even outnumber 
their enemy. This enemy did not yield because he 
was outwitted or outnumbered. It was indispen- 
sable to annihilate armies and resources; to place 
every rebel force where it had no alternate but 
destruction or submission, and every store or supply 
of arms or munitions or food or clothes where it 
could be reached by no rebel army. | 

“ Grant’s greatness consisted in his perception of 
this condition of affairs, and his adaptation of all his 
means to meeting it. When he became general-in- 
chief he at once conceived this idea, and understood 
the terrible nature of the task he must assume. He 













Ie all his plans and combinations with this in 
| The scope of these plans included the entire 
}ublic. The Army of the Potomac at the East 
|. Sherman’s forces at the West constituted the 
‘it great motive powers ; but, in Virginia, Butler on 
James and Sigel in the Valley were to assist 
}ade on the Rapidan, while, at the West, Banks 
‘; to meet Sherman, both marching toward Mo- 
|, All were combined and directed with a com- 
‘n purpose and a central aim. These combina- 


|elopment. Grant and Sherman each met many 
\ tacles before either sat down in front of the 
| itegical objective point of his army ; Butler and 
‘el both failed in their codperation in Virginia, 
‘ile Banks failed to codperate at all before Mobile. 
‘unt himself entered upon an encounter as terrible 
| that of Christian with Apollyon in the Valley of 
i Shadow of Death. The struggle was prolonged 
| bitter, and the national commander received as 
‘las inflicted appalling loss ; but he persisted in 
_-advance amid carnage and assaults with that 
ful composure and ccnfidence which to many nat- 
‘s is not only inscrutable but absolutely repelling, 
‘t which, nevertheless, was the especial quality 
‘ich enabled him to succeed. He pushed his army 
ough such a month of ceaseless and seemingly 
ultless battle as the world has hardly ever seen ; 
aling, however, as he knew, the blows from which 
antagonist would never recover. In the Wilder- 
3s the rebellion received its death-stroke. It lin- 
ted months afterward, and all the skill and strength 
| the nation and its soldiers were required to push 
+ blade to the heart, but the iron entered in May, 

64. But for just this terrific strife, just this per- 
tent attack, just this bloody wage, the result 
| mild have been deferred or different. ... 

“When, finally, all things were ready and the 
‘tat blow was struck, it was seen how complete 
d been the preparations and combinations which 
| d preceded the end ; how absolute the execution 
_the scheme devised a year before. Lee surren- 
red because he had nothing else todo. He could 
trun away. Johnston and Maury and Richard 
tylor and Kirby Smith surrendered for exactly the 
“me reason. The various victories were not hap- 
zard; it was not that each man chanced to come 
tright. All the arrangements were made in ad- 
nce, Army after army came up to surrender, like 
© pieces of chess in a complicated game, when the 
_aten player has only one move for each, and that 
give itaway. Nor was it only because of Appo- 
attox, or because they had lost heart, that the 
‘ser rebels yielded. Johnston was absolutely sur- 
unded, for Stoneman and Thomas and Wilson 
ore in his rear, while Sherman was in front, and 
eade and Sheridan were approaching from the 
orth. The troops that escaped from Mobile were 
tween Canby and the cavalry, and if they had 
ed could have done no better than their feliows. 
‘ae rebellion was conquered at all points at the 
‘Mme time. It had no armies except in front of 
‘eater ones, It had no supplies except separated 
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from its armies, It had no arsenals, no armories, 
no railroads left ; yet it surrendered a thousand can- 
non and a hundred and seventy thousand soldiers. 

‘* This was not the result of brute force. This 
was not mere outnumbering or overwhelming. It 
was the disposition of the national armies, between, 
around, and among the rebel forces, as well as the 
incessant blows dealt by those armies, which made 
it impossible, after Appomattox, for any organized 
rebel force to make a move in any direction that did 
not entail upon itself absolute and immediate de- 
struction,” : 


As already intimated, there are one or two 
features that must be excepted from the general 
verdict of approval that will be passed upon 
General Badeau’s work. Perhaps the most ob- 
jectionable of these is the constant effort to exalt 
Grant at the expense of his coadjutors and sub- 
ordinates. It is almost amusing to note the in- 
genuity of the author’s efforts to avoid offending 
General Sherman, or challenging his denial, and 
yet to secure for Grant the credit of Sherman’s 
famous “march to the sea.” At one time he 
asserts that Grant had planned the same move- 
ment before he withdrew from the Department 
of the Mississippi; at another, that it was sug- 
gested to Sherman by Grant’s campaign prior to 
the siege of Vicksburg; at another, that it was 
part of the general legacy that Sherman inherited 
as the successor of Grant in the West; and 
throughout that Grant as general-in-chief nec- 
essarily directed the movements of his lieuten- 
ants. It happens that there is just enough of 
plausibility in all this, and in the ingenuity with 
which it is put, to avoid a direct and unequivocal 
contradiction ; yet there is sufficient evidence in 
the author’s own pages to show that the concep- 
tion, as well as the execution of the “ march,” 
was due to the fertile brain of Sherman. Thomas 
is treated even more unfairly than Sherman; and 
as for Banks, Canby, Sigel, Hunter, Warren, and 
Butler, they are simply put to the sword. The 
tendency of the entire book is to shift the re- 
sponsibility for disaster upon Grant’s subordi- 
nates, and to credit all successes and skillful de- 
signs to Grant himself. 

Another point in which General Badeau makes 
a mistake, we think, is in the perpetual institution 
of comparisons between the generalship of Grant 
and that of Lee, not only as regards the grand 
strategy of the campaign, but in matters of mi- 
nor tactics. Aside from the apologetic and ar- 
gumentative tone which this compels him to 
adopt, he is reduced to the necessity of placing 
his almost unsustained opinion against the unan- 
imous conclusions of military writers and the 
plain results of the campaign. One of his fa- 
vorite and most frequently repeated assertions is 
that it was Grant’s uniform policy as a general 
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to repel attacks by a counter-assault; and his 
own policy as a biographer is evidently the same. 
Not content with defending Grant’s Wilderness 
campaign, he assails Lee with virulent vigor ; 
and it must be acknowledged, upon the showing 
he makes, that few commanders have ever blun- 
dered so persistently as Lee into such a wonder- 
ful series of successes. 

Nothing whatever, it is to be observed, is 
gained by thus traducing Lee; because, in the 
first place, the opinion of not one competent 
reader will be altered by it, and, in the next 
place, the author should have borne in mind that, 
in characterizing Lee as a “second-rate com- 
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mander,” he is simply minimizing whatever cre¢ 
belongs of right to Grant as ultimate victor 
the long and deadly duel between them, ¥ 
are constantly reminded, as we read, how diffe 
ently a “ military secretary and aide-de-camp ” 
General Lee would describe the same movemen 
and battles; but in truth it would hardly be ne 
essary to confront General Badeau with oth 
and opposing authorities—there is scarcely a SU 


gestion of the kind referred to in which he cou 


not be discredited by evidence found in his oy 
book, sometimes on the same page. 


CHI 


ARAB: HONOR 


II, WINE-BIBBING AND WITTICISMS, 


HE Arabs, especially under the caliphate, 

were much given to wine-bibbing, in spite 
of the dictum of the Koran, which says: ‘‘ They 
will ask thee about wine and gambling, say, in 
them both is sin and profit unto men; but the 
sin of them is greater than the profit of the 
same.” Subsequently Mohammed condemned 
these vices in much stronger terms, declaring 
them to be abominations which true believers 
must avoid. There are no fewer than a hundred 
names for wine in the Arabic language, to say 
nothing of figurative terms such as “the maiden,” 
“the bride,” “the antidote,” ‘the captivator,”’ 
“the pole-star,” “the ripe,” “the sweet-savored,” 
“the beloved,” “ sweetness,” “joy,” “ Babylo- 
nian ’’ (scz?, enchantress), “the companion of the 
sleepless,” ‘the consoler,” “the friend,” “the 
babbler,” “the soporific,” “the key,” “the heart 
of the tun,” “ quicksilver,” “the mother of vices,” 
“the unlawful,” “sin,” and the like. Alluding 
to the last term, a poet says: 


‘* They told me that my drink was siz, 
But I could ne’er believe it. 
The only sin I see therein 
Is when I have to leave it.” 


And right merrily do they go on punning 
about these various appellations, telling how 
“after a course of the Courser it coursed through 
the veins,” and so on, in a way to make a bur- 
lesque writer long to don the adda and kefiyeh, 
settle down at Mecca, and open an opéra-comique 
for the pilgrim season. 

One of the older and more usual terms for 
the liquor is cahweh, which we have corrupted 
into “coffee,” the present well-known drink be- 
ing in fact called “wine of the dunn,” as the 


berry is named in Arabic. Can not a few a) 
propriate Arab songs in which coffee is laude 
be translated for the use of the temperance mus 
halls which are now fortunately becoming | 
common? Surely the knowledge that coffee 
after all, included among sinful drinks wou 
give a piquancy to the Mocha draught in te 
total eyes, for we are but human creatures, ai 
the “ tail of the sarpint is over us all.” 

Father Noah is with us Occidentals credit 
with the invention of the too seductive fluii 
but the Orientals know better. Father Ada 
was too clever to have missed such a discovei 
and it was he who planted the vine. The resi 
would, no doubt, have been perfectly harmle 
had not Iblis, always ready to make misehi 
stepped in and spoiled the fun, That unpri 
cipled demon came furtively after our first fath 
and sacrificed a peacock on the spot where tf! 
plant was set. As soon as it began to spre 
forth he sacrificed an ape over it; when t 
grapes began to appear he slaughtered a lio 
and when these were ripe he offered up a p 
Hence it is that he who drinks wine feels at fir 
as proud as a peacock, and becomes subs 
quently as tricksome as an ape, as bold as a lic 
and at length as stupid as a swine. . 

The Prophet’s strict temperance principl 
lost him many a promising convert among ! 
contemporaries, and, as the reader will presen 
see, did not materially benefit the morals of | 
followers later on. Of course, even in pag 
times, the evils of excess would occasio 
manifest themselves, and instances are reco 
of the ancient Arabs taking the pledge on th 
own account. One notable example was Ke 
the son of “Asim, who was brought round by 
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7 decided attack of the “jumps.” One night, 
_ warrior announced his intention of pulling 
m the moon, and, after several frantic leaps 
the air for the purpose, fell down flat upon 
‘face. Being afterward told how his features 
. got bruised, he wisely resolved to give up 
e-bibbing for the future. The sinner’s fall is 
saint's opportunity ; so, as might be expected, 
_b literature is full of anecdotes of wise and 
‘er men who have reproved their dissolute 
stters”; here is one of the kind. A certain 
'y went to visit a mad-house, and found there 
intelligent-looking youth who, after replying 
sibly to a number of questions put to him by 
sovereign, at length addressed. the latter, say- 


“You have asked me many things ; I will now 
you one. At what period does a sleeper en- 
his sleep most ?” 

‘The king reflected awhile, and said, “ While 
s actually sleeping.” 

“That can not be,” said the madman, “ for 
jas no perception while asleep.” 

« Then, before he goes to sleep,” said the 


x. 

“Flow can one enjoy anything,” asked the 
Iman, “before it comes ?”’ 

“Then,” said the king, “after he has been 
ep.” 

“Nay,” said the madman, “a man can not 
said to enjoy a thing that has passed away.” 
So pleased was the king with the other’s wit 
he determined to make a companion of him, 
, a table set out in front of the window of the 
I-house, and bade his attendants hand a cup 
wine to himself and one to his mad friend. 
ou drink your cup,” said the latter, “that you 
become like me; but, if I drink mine, whom 
LUI be like?” 

The king, on hearing this speech, threw away 
cup, and remained a total abstainer for ever- 
ress 

To take a case of less historical vagueness. 
|? Caliph Abdel Melik, son of Merwan, had a 
| rite slave named Nasib, whom he one day 
ted to drink with him. ‘Commander of the 
\thful!” replied the slave, “I am not related 
| hee, have no authority over thee, and have 
| herrank nor lineage. I am but a black slave 
se wit and politeness have earned me thy 
|r; how then shall I take that which will rob 
























The caliph looked around for another boon 
| panion. 

These Oriental despots would stand a great 
\{ from a saint. One celebrated personage of 
' class, named Abu ’1 Husain en Niri, saw a 
sel on the Tigris with thirty earthenware jars 
| board consigned to the Caliph el Mo‘tadid, 
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and, being told that they contained wine, went 
for them with a boat-pole, and broke them all 
but one. The monarch, enraged at the loss of 
the liquor, and the slight to himself, sent for the 
offender and asked him sternly, “Who made 
thee censor ?” 

“He who made thee caliph!” was the reply, 
and the saint was permitted to go about. his 
business. Saints and madmen are allowed more 
license in the East than appears absolutely pru- 
dent, and when (as is frequently the case) the 
two characters are combined in one person, and 
a sharp spear is given as a badge of office (as it 
always is), that holy man is one to be avoided. 
I know this to my cost, having once been com- 
pelled to dodge round and round in Jerusalem 
for a good ten minutes holding on to the wrong 
end of a spear, while a grinning lunatic of in- 
tense holiness kept jobbing at me with the other. 

But the kings and governors themselves, as 
is most fit, in many instances guarded against 
infringements of the Prophet’s liquor law. 

El Hejjaj, whom I have already mentioned, 
one day ordered the chief of his guards to behead 
any one whom they might find in the streets after 
dark. One night, as the officer was going his 
rounds, he met two young men drunk and reel- 
ing about, and, at once arresting them, demanded 
of them who they were. The first replied: 


‘**T am the son of him to whom 
Are bowed the necks of young and old, 
And when, perforce, to him they come, 
He draws their blood and draws their gold.’’ 


“This must be a relative of the Commander 
of the Faithful himself,” thought the guard, and 
refrained from executing him until he had re- 
ferred the matter to El Hejjaj. Turning to the 
other, he asked the same question, and received 
for answer the following verse: 


‘**T am the son of him whose worth 
Can never be suppressed on earth ; 
Around his light on every hand 
The troops expectant sit or stand.’”’ 


“ This,” said the officer to himself, “must be 
the son of some noble Arab chief,’ and spared 
his life. In the morning they were both taken 
before El Hejjaj, when the first turned out to be 
the son of a barber, and the other of a man who 
kept a stall for roasting and selling beans in the 
market-place. 

The stern tyrant dismissed them with a repri- 
mand. 

Another governor, seeing a man with a jar of 
wine wrapped up in his cloak, called him up and 
asked what it was he was carrying. The man 
approached, and the officer bade him stretch 
forth his hand. The poor fellow held out his 
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right hand but kept tight hold of the jar with 
the left. 

“ Put out your other hand as well,” said the 
governor, whereupon the other stepped back- 
ward to a neighboring wall and, holding the jar 
against it with his back, complied with the de- 
mand. 

“Now,. 
the wall!” 

“Why, you fool,” said the man, losing his 
head figuratively and by so doing risking the loss 
of it literally, “don’t you see that I shall break 
the jar if I do?” The repartee saved him 
though. . 

The caliphs used to sit and dispense justice 
themselves, and many were the charges of “ drunk 
and disorderly” which the Commander of the 
Faithful had to hear. 

An old man was brought before Hisham, the 
son of Abdel Melik, drunk; and a flask of wine 
and a lute were laid before the caliph as fzéces 
de conviction. The monarch commanded that 
the “tambourine” should be broken over the 
offender’s head, the “beer” poured over his gar- 
ments, and that he should afterward receive a 
sound flogging. 

At this the old man burst out weeping, but 
excused his weakness by saying that he was not 
crying at the thought of a beating, but at the 
slight put upon his lute and his wine in calling 
them respectively a “ tambourine” and “ beer.” 
Of course he was pardoned for what was to an 
Arab ear a witty saying. 

In all the learned histories from which I cull 
these anecdotes, there is a tendency to give the 
topers the best of the bargain in their encounters 
with justice, showing a sneaking affection on the 
part of solemn old Moslem doctors for the for- 
bidden fruit. Thus we are told that a drunkard, 
having been offered the choice between taking 
the pledge or receiving the usual corporal pun- 
ishment, went before the cadi for the purpose of 
taking a solemn oath to abstain from alcoholic 
stimulants in future. ‘ You must swear,” said 
the magistrate, “never again to approach such- 
and-such a tavern, and such-and-such a wine- 
shop,” naming a dozen of the most notorious 
establishments of Medina and its neighborhood. ' 

“Oh!” cried the “ habitual” to the bystand- 
ers, “let some one administer the pledge to his 
worship, for he knows more about the matter 
than I!” 

Another sinner, being about to receive the 
stripes accorded by Mohammedan law to the 
convicted drunkard, was stripped to the waist to 
receive the punishment, but the executioner was 
of short stature and could not reach him. “ Stoop 
down,” said the latter, “ that the blows may take 
effect!” “Do you think,” asked the other, “that 


said the governor, “step away from 
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you are inviting me to partake of a pleasant 
I wish I was as tall as the tower of Babel 
you as short as a pygmy.” 
The Good Haroun Alraschid was very m 
addicted to drink, but at times the majest 
his office and his duty to religion asserted th 
selves and he became a terribly severe censc 
public morals. One well-known anecdote 
these his sterner moods I will relate, but, as 
the Arab fashion to interlard prose with pos 
I will tell it in verse. The hero of the stor 
the jester-poet Abu Nuwas, whom my rea¢ 
if they follow these veracious pages, will § 
learn to know better : 


‘* One fine evening the caliph 
Had indulged in heavy wet, 
Till he didn’t know an alif * 
From the neighboring minaret. 


‘* And awaking on the morrow, ~ 
With (what all must feel at times) 
Red-hot coppers, thought with sorrow 
On his fellow-creatures’ crimes. 


*¢ ¢ Shall not Allah’s own vicegerent,’ 
Said he, ‘ break the drunkard’s glass— 
Crush in man this vice inherent ? 
Here, you sot Abu Nuwas ! 


‘* My great clemency prevailing, 
Grants to thee the choice to make j 
’Twixt beheading and impaling— . 

Shall it be a chop or stake ?’ 


‘* But the still undaunted poet 
Takes it all for pleasant fun ; 
‘ How your majesty does go it ! 
May I ask what I have done ?’ 


‘«*Done!’ the caliph cried with curses, 
‘Is it not thy wont to sing 
Dissipated doggerel verses, 
Bidding men the wine-cup bring? 


“* *T suspect from your condition 
Men do bring it very oft.’ 
‘Would you slay me on suspicion?’ + | 
Asks the bard in accents soft. q 


‘*« Then religion, too, you scoff at, 
Here, for instance, when you say, 

‘**Come along my noble prophet, 
We will fight with fate to-day !”’ 


‘«* Well, and did we?’ asked the poet. t 
‘How should I know ?’ said the king, © 
‘Then, when you yourself don’t know if, © 
Would you kill me fora thing?’ 









* The letter \, the first in the alphabet. The pr 
quoted, “‘ Ma ya‘rifsh al alif minnal mddneh,” ise 
alent to the English ‘‘ He doesn’t know big B 
bull’s foot.” j 

t ‘* Verily some suspicion is a sin,” Koran 
xlix, v. 12. 


* Cease,’ cried Haroun, ‘ this contention: 
_ Thou hast often in thy verse 

Owned to things too bad to mention, 

__ And deserving death or worse!’ 


‘Allah told us long ago that 

What I say I never do; 

‘And your Majesty must know that, 

- Since you've read your Koran through, 


“THE ERRING FOLLOW IN THE POET’S WAY: 

SEEST THOU NOT HOW IN EACH VALE THEY 
STRAY ? 

AND HOW THEY NEVER DO THE THINGS THEY 
SAY. 79H 


This Koranic erudition 

Left the king no more to say, 
So the other with submission, 
_ Took the chance to slip away. 


Reader ! it should make us humbler, 
' When of men like this we read. 
Let us take another tumbler, 

Just to drink to er Rashid.” 


*oetical erudition was in great favor with 
lian sovereigns, and the man who could re- 
large quantities of verse by heart was al- 
3 welcome at court. 
dammad, a favorite reciter, or troubadour of 
class, was a partisan of the Caliph El Welid, 
‘had strongly opposed Hisham, the latter’s 
her, in the struggle that had taken place be- 
‘m the two. When Hisham at length pre- 
d and ascended the throne, Hammad, fear- 
henew sovereign ’s vengeance, bethought him 
usiness he had in the city of Kufa, a place 
th had the advantage of being a good way 
Here, however, a peremptory message from 
caliph reached him, and he was obliged to 
off again for Damascus. Arrived there, he 
ushered into the monarch’s presence, and 
d that great personage seated upon a mag- 
ent throne, beneath a pavilion of red silk 
1ounted with a dome of yellow brocade, and 
ided by two very beautiful damsels each 
ing a crystal ewer of wine inherhand. The 
h, after receiving and returning the saluta- 
said : 
"s have had a piece of poetry running in my 
| for some time, but I can only remember 
oa contains the word zér7%, [ewer]; what 










Tammad reflected awhile, and replied: “I 
1ot know, unless it should happen to be the 
2s of Tuba El Yemani: 


“*My mentors all are up betimes, 
And bid me from my bed arise ; 
My love for thee the worst of orines 
»  Appeareth in their jealous eyes. 


_ * Koran, ch, xxvi, vv. 224-226, 
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***T can not tell my friends from foes, 
So many rivals round me stand, 
Till morning light a maiden shows, 

Who holds a ewer in her hands !’” 


“That is the very thing!” cried Hisham, and 
ordered one of the slave-girls to give Hammad a 
cup to drink. She did so, and the troubadour, 
having tossed it off, felt himself, as he averred, 
three parts intoxicated. Nothing, however, would 
please the caliph but that he should repeat the 
verses and the dose, the result being that poor 
Hammad was soon far more than three sheets 
in the wind. 

“Now,” said he, “Commander of the Faith- 
ful, I have lost two thirds of my reason.” 

The caliph laughed louder than ever, and 
cried, ‘‘ Ask some favor of me while a third of 
your senses yet remains,” 

The rhapsodist modestly begged for the two 
young ladies, and Hisham at once made them 
over to him by a deed of gift, with all the clothes 
and jewels which they stood upright in, and fifty 
thousand gold pieces to boot. 

“T kissed the’ground before him,” says Ham- 
mad, “drank a third cup, and knew nothing 
afterward until, toward daybreak, I woke up 
and found myself in a handsome house, with the 
two slave-girls putting my clothes in order. So I 
took possession of my goods and chattels, and 
departed the happiest creature on God’s earth.” 

My readers will please to remember that I 
am dealing with a polygamic nation, and that the 
transfer of handmaidens was, with them, as or- 
dinary a daily occurrence as a prophetic “ seal- 
ing” is at Salt Lake. 

Times have but little changed, indeed, since 
then, except that the present representative of 
the caliph, being dependent upon European loans 
for his personal expenditure, and having decided- 
ly limited credit, can not afford to reward merit 
by gifts of young ladies, and is forced to draw 
the line at orders of the Medjidie. 

Nor have civilized ideas as yet penetrated to 
the Desert, and an impecunious Bedouin Arab 
once appealed to my charity on the ground that 
he was “a poor man with four wives and a large 
family.” I, must, however, own that such ex- 
travagance is rare among the dwellers in the 
tents of Ishmael. 

Another story is told which illustrates the re- 
tentive memory and ingenuity of some of these 
learned Arabs and the ready manner in which 
they could support almost any proposition by 
appropriate illustrations. The incident is con- 
nected with our present subject. 

Hamid ibn Abbas once asked his vizier in 
full council what was the best remedy for an ex- 
cess in wine-drinking, The minister turned away 
shocked, and said : 
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“What have I to do with such questions as 
this? ’”’ at which the poor monarch, who was 
suffering from the effects of a heavy drinking- 
bout, blushed and felt very uncomfortable. Abu 
Omar, the Cadi-ul-Cudhat, the highest legal au- 
thority in the empire, happened to be present 
and came to the rescue. Coughing to clear his 
throat and folding his arms in a dignified man- 
ner, he pronounced a solemn /fatwd, or legal 
decision, upon his Majesty’s question, in these 
words : 

“TI seek refuge in God from Satan, who is 
pelted with stones. Allah has said in the Koran, 
‘Whatsoever the Prophet has ordered you, that 
do ye, and whatsoever he has forbidden you, that 
shall ye abstain from.’ Again the Prophet (on 
whom be the peace and blessing of God) has 
said, ‘Rely in every art on the best masters 
thereof.’ Now, in the art concerning which his 
Majesty has asked, the chief master in the time 
before Mohammed was the poet El ’Asha, who 
says: 

‘One cup I drink for pleasure’s sake, 
The next to cure the first I take.’ 


The Arab poet, Majnun, also writes : 


‘Myself from Leila’s love with Leila only can I 
heal, 
As drunkards cure with wine the ills that wine has 
made them feel.’ 


And on the same subject Abu Nuwas has said : 


‘Blame me not, for blame is vain, 
But cure me with what caused my pain.’” 


On hearing this Hamid’s face brightened up, 
and, turning to his vizier, he said, ‘‘ Why don’t 
you answer the cadi’s arguments? He has 
quoted the Koran itself, the words of the Proph- 
et (on whom be peace and blessing !), the verses 
of the ancient Arab bards, and, lastly, those of 
the modern poets.” 

The solemn adjuration with which the Cadi- 
ul-Cudhat began his speech is used by Moham- 
medans when they are about to speak of any- 
thing which is profane or unlawful, such as of 
wine-drinking. The expression “pelted with 
stones ’’ refers to the superstition that the devils 
are always listening at the gates of heaven for 
information as to future events, and that the an- 
gels when they discover them pelt them with fire- 
brands, which is the origin of the shooting-stars, 

I can not refrain from here relating an anec- 
dote of our old friend Abu Nuwas and a mohad- 
deth—that is, a professor of that branch of Mos- 
lem theology which consists in citing with the 
proper authorities those sayings of Mohammed 
that under the name of “ Hadzth”’ or “ traditions” 
make up the sw#zeh or supplemental law. But 
the anecdote must be told in verse: 


‘¢ Abu Nuwéas had studied more 
Traditional and sacred lore 
Than Bagdad’s other sages. 
The lawfulness of drinking wine 
He'd prove to you from any line 
Throughout the Koran’s pages. 


‘* He’d prove that all the caliph did 
Was acting as the Prophet bid, 
And quote his very speeches ; 
He’d say: ‘Sheikh A. once told to me 
That he had heard from Dr. B. | 
That Dr. C. thus teaches. 


‘s «That Dru ’ and so he’d get 
Completely through the alphabet. 
And he was sure upon it 
‘That Z. had heard the Prophet say 
That there was only one right way, 
And Er Rashid was on it.’ * 





‘* While on the Tigris once afloat, 
A Christian with him in the boat, 
Who was engaged in drinking, 
Politely filled a brimming glass, 
And handed to Abu Nuwas, 
Who drank it without thinking. 


‘**Oh !’ said the Christian, ‘I forgot : 
Wine is forbidden, is it not ?’ 
‘It is,’ replied the poet. 
‘The question is, though, is it clear 
That this zs wine we’re drinking here?” 
If so, how do you know it?’ 


‘¢ “The wine,’ said he, ‘I gave to you, 
My slave-boy purchased of a Jew 
Who sells it on the quiet.’ 
Said Bu Nuwas: ‘ You are a flat 
To notice evidence like that, 
And be deluded by it. 


‘**T take with caution most things said 
By A or B, of X or Z, i 
Of what the Prophet told him ; 
And shall I take a Christian’s word 
For what a slave-boy may have heard © 
Of what a Jew has sold him?’” 


Abu Bekr ibn ’Aiyash and Sufiyan eth 7 
both lights of Islam for all their uncouth né 
were journeying afoot from Kufa to Hira, 
they saw a sheik of so venerable an appear 
and such reverend white locks, that they’ 
sure of his being a-learned doctor, and Su 
an ardent student of the “ Hadith,” ever 0: 
lookout for religious information, hailed him 
the words, “ Hast thou aught of the ‘Had 
The word means “new,” as well as “ tradit 
“ Nay,” chuckled the reverend old man, wi 
closer inspection turned out to be decided 
worse for liquor, “but I’ve got too much ¢ 
old [wine] about me!” I could go on wit 
















* Er Raschid means one who is in the right wi 
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| 
e for many pages more, but the anecdotes 
ll of a similar style, and as the Arab proverb 
t, “Ladsa fi 1 z’ddah tfdédah” («There is 
-ofit i in repetition ’’). 

‘o come to the point: these drinking-bouts 
"magnificent entertainments, at least among 
ligher classes, to whom, perhaps, they were 
ly confined. The host and his guests, clothed 
vesses of bright colors, surrounded by fresh 
ors and rich perfumes, reclined on cushions, 
» a page or damsel handed round the cup, 
offered an embroidered napkin after each 
ght to wipe the lips withal. Sometimes 
were held in the open air, and the bank of 
er was the spot most favored by the Arab 
yivant. As one of their own poets has said: 


'* A seat beside the river ours, 
Upon a carpet strewn with flowers ; 
The wavelets rippling on apace, 
Like dimples on a maiden’s face ; 
And bubbles floating to the brink, 
Round as the cups from which we drink.” 


‘usicians and singers, too, were there to add 
ie general harmony and delight. Here is a 
imen of the drinking-song they used to sing: 


2re, take it, ’tis empty ! and fill it again 
With wine that’s grown old in the wood, 
iat in its proprietor’s cellars has lain 

| long, that at least it goes back to the reign 
Of the famous Noshirw4n the Good. 


ith wine which the jovial friars of old 

Have carefully laid up in store, 

readiness there for their feast-days to hold— 
ith liquor, of which if a man should be told, 
He'd roll away drunk from the door! 


brilliant that, if ’twere allowed to be seen 
'Twould guide a blind man to its place ! 
id though ’tis a fire, yet it never has been 
“ndled up in the cup, but the fire of chagrin 
Has been quenched without leaving a trace ! 


vl the greatest of monarchs is nothing, I ween, 
‘Till he’s drunk with the liquor divine ! 

‘raises the lowly, makes liberal the mean, 

‘id the veriest coward that ever was seen 

Would grow brave with such glorious wine. 


'1e damsel who goes to and fro with the glass 
‘Shames the pliant young branch of the tree, 
ith so graceful and gentle an air does she pass. 
I drink all the night with a merry young lass, 
Who's both lovely and loving to me! 





e's perfect in beauty and fresh as the tree 
That waves o’er Arabia’s sand. 

ke a timid and thirsty gazelle too, is she, 

i with rose-tinted fingers she’s drinking to me, 
From the rose-tinted wine in her hand.” 
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About these merry minstrels we shall have 
more to say anon. 

Arab topers differ in opinion as to the amount 
a man should drink, that most generally re- 
ceived being that it depends upon the company 
one drinks in. Abu Nuwéas’s idea was to take 
four bottles at a sitting: 


‘* Four humors in our body dwell, 
As wise physicians teach ; 
So give, if you would fain ive well, 
A bottle unto each.” 


But, perhaps, he was hardly a judge of what 
was prudent in this respect, since, from his own 
account, he was seldom in a condition to ascer- 
tain. It is related of him that on one occasion, 
seeing a man drunk, he burst out laughing ; 
whereat his neighbor asked, “ Why do you 
laugh, when you yourself are like him every 
day?” 

“Just so,” said the incorrigible toper, “ but I 
never saw a drunken man before; because I am 
always the first to get drunk and the last to get 
sober.” 

Finding this worthy one day drunk as usual, 
Haroun Alraschid said to him, half in jest and 
half in anger, “‘ Abu Nuwdas! I hereby appoint 
you chief magistrate of all the dissolute scamps 
in the city.” 

“T am quite ready to enter upon my duties,” 
was the reply; “has your Majesty any case for 
my court ?” 

The impertinence nearly cost him his head, 
but he succeeded in pacifying his offended sover- 
eign. 

His philosophy of life was of the sort described 
by a later poet, Beha el din Zoheir, of Egypt: 


‘* If a merry blade am I, 
What can that to others matter ? 
Yet my mentor, standing by, 
Bores me with his moral chatter. 


‘* All in vain I let him preach, 
Whether it annoy or please him ; 
Or, if I hear out his speech, 
I turn it into jest to tease him. 


‘*¢ Ah! the mentor never knows 
What we merry blades are after ! 
We fool him thus before his nose, 
And burst, behind his back, with laughter. 


‘‘ Times may change, but never fear! - 
Let us, friends, carouse and revel ; 
Send the bottle over here, 
And send the mentor to the devil!” 


And many of the greatest poets of Islam 
were of the same mind; for instance, the Caliph 
Abdel Melik asked the celebrated El Akhtal why 
he was for ever repeating the praise of wine in 
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prose and verse. ‘“ Because,” said he, “its be- 
ginning is bitterness and its end is headache; 
but between the two there are moments which I 
would not sell for your Majesty’s kingdom.” 

Fables are generally vehicles for the exhibi- 
tion of such very wholesome, but alas! unpalat- 
able, moral medicines that it is refreshing to find 
one here and there which has nothing for its 
teaching but the idea which Hafiz has so beauti- 
fully expressed : 


‘* This moral it is mine to sing: 
Go learn a lesson of the flowers ; 
Life’s season is in youth’s fair spring, 
Then seize like them the fleeting hours.” 


Once upon a time, say the Arab chronicles, 
there were two hunchbacks—one a pleasant, 
happy fellow, and the other ill-tempered and 
morose. One day the first bought himself a 
bottle of wine and some fruit, and, having found 
a quiet, retired chamber, sat down to enjoy him- 
self, drinking the wine, eating the fruit, and sing- 
ing a merry song. Suddenly the wall opened 
and a terrible afrvee¢ or demon appeared and 
asked him what he wanted there. The hunch- 
back, nothing daunted, answered the afree? pleas- 
antly, and politely invited him to share his feast. 
This he agreed to do, and the two passed so 
pleasant an hour together that the afreet, before 
leaving, miraculously restored his companion to 
an upright stature, and: entreated him to come 
back and drink with him another day. Soon 
afterward the other hunchback met his friend, 
and asked, with wonder, where and how he had 
got rid of his hump. On hearing the story, the 
surly fellow determined to lose his hump as well, 
_and, having laid in a stock of wine and fruit, sat 

down in the place indicated by the other, and 
awaited the result. But he was, as we have 
said, morose ; he drank sullenly, and so greedily 
did he eat that ‘‘ his hand went into the dish like 
a raven’s claw and came out like a camel’s hoof” 
—an apt illustration of gluttony which reminds 
us of the monkey who put his hand through the 
hole to steal the nuts and was detected because 
he could not draw the well-filled fist back again 
and would not drop his spoil. Presently the 
wall opened as before, and the mysterious visitor 
appeared ; but the hunchback was so frightened 
at his awful looks, behaved so disagreeably, and 
made such a noise, that the a/reet in a rage took 
down the other hump from a shelf where he had 
laid it by, placed it on the hunchback’s breast, 
and kicked him out with a hump before as well 
as one behind. 

By way of “a ha’p’orth of bread to all this 
sack,” I will conclude this chapter by imparting 


a slight piece of information and mention 
dentally another intoxicant which the Arabs L 
in the habit of using. This is Zashish, ap 
ration of Indian hemp (Cannabés Indica), 
well-known properties of which, in produc 
strange visions and a subsequent state of co 
make it a favorite instrument in Arab roman 
The Assassins (Hasshaszn, or “ Hashishs 
ers’) —that formidable and celebrated sect— 
ceived their name from this drug. The a 
was founded by Hasan es Sabah, who, hay 


‘surrounded himself with a band of Shiah fay 


ics, took possession of the fortress of Alamt 
lofty mountain on the shores of the Caspian, 
spread terror through both Islam and Chris 
dom by the fierce bravery with which he and 
followers encountered all opposition, and by 
terribly insidious manner in which he reme 
his enemies by secret assassination. One of 
numerous stories told of him is that, having b 
summoned by the Crusading general to surren 
he called two of his followers to him and b 
one to stab himself and the other to throw h 
self from the highest battlements of the fortr 
This order the ‘ Devoted Ones ”—Fzdwé, as 
neophytes were called —at once obeyed, 
Hasan derisively asked the envoy what his n 
ter’s troops could do against a chief who Cc 
manded such men as those. 4 
The story is probably true, and the me 
adopted to obtain such complete ascendency 
the minds of his followers seem to have been 
reducing them to a state of intoxication dw 
their initiation, and while in this conditior 
mental exaltation introducing them to all mar 
of sensual indulgence, and causing them to 
lieve, on their coming to, that they had actu 
enjoyed a foretaste of the paradise which 
reserved for martyrs in the cause. Hasar 
Sabah was generally known as “Sheik el Jel 
from his mountain fortress, and it is from a3 
translation of the title sZezk, which means f 
a “chief” and an “old man,” that the name 
which he is known to European histories, 
Old Man of the Mountain ” (Jebel), is der 
There is good reason for believing that 
Knights Templars borrowed much of the cor 
tution of their order from that of this terribles 
The Indian name for hashish is Bang, w. 
the Arabs have corrupted into Benj. Under 
title it was known from very early times in Fs 
At the present day, the Copts, who also u z 
word, make its plural zdem7,; which s 
that in Zashish we may look for the origi 
the mysterious herb “nepenthe,” celebrat 
Homer. 









Temple Ba 






Jeoffrey. So we three have met again! 

Basil. Yes; and not “in thunder, lightning, 
{rain,” but on an April morning, when Spring 
's like herself. We can gaze upward and 
‘t our eyes on Dante’s “ Dolce color d’oriental 
ro”; or downward to mark on our beloved 
his “tremolar della marina.” Look how its 
“rs quiver with tremulous light as the sun- 
nm smites them; and break forth into that 
any-twinkling smile” which A®schylus sa- 
‘dlong before! 

| Geof. Will you accept this little wood, through 
2h our upward path goes, as a representative 
he glade to which Sordello guided Virgil and 
‘ite? If so, our young friend here shall “ dis- 
re or present ” the person of the last-named ; 
‘I know that he has been reading very hard 
‘nis degree, and so conversing more with the 
‘than the living. 

‘Henry. 1 have emerged from that under- 
ld “with slow faint steps and much exceed- 
pain,” Do not remind me of my sufferings ; 
‘the hour is fast approaching when I must 
‘ge in again. 

‘Geof. Your look is not such as to bespeak 
passion. You have not been down to the 
‘er circles. Your stay has been chiefly, I 
it, in those “open and luminous” spaces 
are Dante walked among the great Greeks 
. Romans, the wide plains of philosophy 
‘tched out beneath the empurpled ether of 
‘try. 

‘Bas. (from the wood). Come in and admire, 
‘ead of talking nonsense outside. This is of a 
ty that mountain-glade where Dante saw the 
y kings and princes resting : the white cherry- 
'ssom floats overhead, underneath the black- 
tm spreads out the white coral of its little 
‘nches ; the violet and the primrose peep forth 
‘n the bright green moss; here and there the 
‘indine paves the floor with gold, and the 
‘dd-anemone opens its starry petals to their 
lest, and gems every spot in the grove. 

Geof. Not a bad Northern version, is it, of 
_ many hues which variegated the Florentine’s 
‘en herbage? But it is yet early afternoon, 
The visited his glen at nightfall: our trees are 
leafless; his waved fresh and tender green 
‘x the angels who descended at the sound of 
' “Te lucis ante.” 

‘Bas. We, too, have a winged choir, and a 
‘ter one than we deserve, to listen to. Hear 


*® See “A Talk about Sonnets,” ‘* Appletons’ Jour- 
;” October, 1880. 
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how the thrushes and the blackbirds are paying 
us for the pains with which we fed them through 
the winter! And if the larch-plumelets are all 
the greenery that we yet can boast of, still— 


“Gentle western blasts, with downy wings 
Hatching the tender springs, 
To the unborn buds with vital whispers say, 
‘Ye living buds, why do ye stay?’ 
The passionate buds break through the bark their 
way.” 


One can almost hear them at it. 

fTen. English verse sounds pleasant to my 
ears after hard searchings into the meaning of 
difficult Greek choruses. Which of our poets 
are you quoting? 

Bas. Cowley: I think, but I am not sure, 
that those lines are in his “‘ Ode on Life.” 

Geof. That is the ode which perhaps gave 
Blake his fine idea of ‘‘The Gate of Death,” 
which his old man, bowed down with years, 
creeps through, to emerge vigorous and youthful 
on the farther side. I mean the words— 


‘‘ When we by a foolish figure say, 
‘Behold an old man dead !’ then they 
Speak properly, and cry, ‘Behold a man-child 
born {%” 


len. Who are “they”? 

Geof. The angels: those same who bear 
Faust’s new-born soul, and find it a sore burden 
even for their loving arms. 

Bas. Cowley expresses the same idea in an- 
other good simile : 


“We seek to close and plaster up by art 
The cracks and breaches of the extended shell ; 
And, in their narrow cell, 
Would rudely force to dwell 
The noble, vigorous bird already winged to part.” 


Hen. Is Cowley a favorite poet of yours ? 

Bas, At one time of my life he was; and 
though his odes do not, any one of them, live in 
my memory as a whole, yet many lines of his 
still linger there. Some novels, and some poe- 
try, of the present day make me exclaim with 
him— 

“|. Tis just 
The author blush there where the reader must,” 


and long for a critic, with words sufficiently 
scathing, to compel him to the unwonted exer- 
cise. Cowley’s words, too, rise to my lips at the 
sight of ambitious pieces of word-painting, where 
the writer has left nothing without an orna- 
ment ; 
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‘‘ Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear ; 
Rather than all things wit let none be there.” 


And Cowley’s echo of Aristophanes rises to my 
lips when I listen to such a concert of the birds 
as saluted us a few minutes ago in the wood 
which we are just leaving: 


“Now blessings on ye all, ye heroic race! 
Who keep your primitive powers and rights so 
well, 
Though men and angels fell. 
Of all material lives the highest place 
To you is justly given, 
And ways and walks the nearest heaven.” 


flen. I see that Cowley did not wholly neglect 
alliteration, 

Geof. What English poet, with any true fire 
of genius, could? It and rhyme are his two 
compensations for the loss of the exact quantities 
of classic verse: and he does not know his busi- 
ness if he does not make the most of them. Al- 
literation is the older and the more exclusively 
English resource of the two. From the bard 
who sang Athelstan’s victory at Brunanburh, to 
the poet who sang Nelson’s at the Baltic, we find 
it rise spontaneously to the lips of him who sings 
before he writes—which, I take it, is the distinc- 
tion of the genuine ode-singer from the writer of 
fine but uninteresting compositions so styled. 

flen. May I ask you two questions about 
that? First, What is an ode? I mean, when 
we speak of one, are we to think of Pindar, or of 
. Horace ? 

Geof. Of either, or both. At least to me that 
is an ode which is the outpouring of feeling pas- 
sionately excited by some dignified cause ; wheth- 
er it swell, like the Greek choric song in praise 
of god or hero, as a complicated chant, with part 
answering to part, now soft and flute-like, now 
with a thunderous roll of many voices, then at 
last leaving the ear satisfied with a grand final 
strain; or whether, like the odes in which, as we 
know, Horace imitated the lost Greek lyrists, it 
is content throughout with one style of music, 
stanza responding to stanza without any varia- 
tion. The essential thing, as it seems to me, is 
that the theme of an ode should be an elevated 
one, that its expression should be vehement and 
rapturous, that its singer, though still capable of 
self-control, should be lifted above his ordinary 
self by a strong poetic enthusiasm. As an ex- 
ample of what I mean, take Schiller’s short 
dithyramb. You know it, Basil, in Coleridge’s 
version, where it bears its first title, ‘“‘ The Visit 
of the Gods.” It consists of three strophes, all 
molded alike; both the measure and the words 
bespeak the wildest excitement ; and, although its 
muse is exotic, yet a true Greek for the moment, 
you see in Schiller, while he sings it, the rose- 
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chapleted poet rising, goblet in hand, from. 
festive couch in Athens. "a 

So, then, provided the “ thoughts that brea 
and words that burn” are given to us—whet 
it be with the marshaled order of Pindar’s o 
in point of structure, or with the irregular mo 
ments of his modern imitators; whether ¢ 
rush forth with Pindar’s startling vehemence a 
abrupt transitions of thought, or move onvw; 
more slowly, and more easily apprehended, 
the stately majesty of Horace in his “ Triump 
Ode,” or of Milton in his “ Ode on the Nativit 
—we have in either case an ode; though perf 
success in the more complicated and diffic 
variety, being the hardest achievement, ough 
suppose, to win the highest praise. 

Now for your second question, Henry, p 
vided you let my first answer pass unopposed, 

fTen, You distinguished the ode-singer fr 
the ode-writer. What English author had | 
chiefly in your mind as a type of this last ? 

Geof. Poets like Collins, with his “Mu 
heavenly maid,” his nymph “ Cheerfulness,” 
her companions “brown Exercise and Spo 
Shadowy personages like these may be writ 
about in the study, and read of in the drawi 
room; but they can not rouSe a man’s spirit 
it pours forth floods of song, and sweeps ey 
hearer along rejoicing in its mighty torrent. 

Bas. Little rills, that trickle clear and tinkl 
down the hillside, like the one we are just crc 
ing, have their uses. The moss grows green 
them, the primrose tuft draws life from them, 
song-bird sips them and goes his way happy. 
poet, who could write an ode like that of Collir 
to “ Evening,” must not be spoken of with e 
tempt. There is poetic power, too, in his “€ 
to Liberty,” though imperial Rome and mediz 
Venice are not fortunate examples of freedon 
to which honor he somewhat recklessly ex 
them. 

fTen. I thought, Geoffrey, that perhaps } 
were going to give us Gray for your instar 
One of my tutors used to speak of him asa “‘], 
guid conventionalist.” 

Bas. Unjust. 

Geof. Severe, but with some, though slenc 
foundation in fact. Gray calls his two great 
odes “ Pindaric.” So they are in their abu 
ness and bold transitions; but Pindar san 
victories which stirred a Greek’s heart to 
depths—sang of them when they were fresh, 
the horses had ceased panting after the ch 
race, the sweat dried off the victor’s brow— 
while above him floated the awe-inspiring fo: 
of the gods and heroes from whom the conqu 
he lauded boasted his descent. How could € 
feel in like manner impassioned by an abst 
subject like “ The Progress of Poesy”? 









-_———__—_—— 
d he altogether escape the reproach implied 
he word “conventional’’? His fairest sim- 
his noblest thoughts, are, through most of 
ode, echoes, more or less conscious, of the 
t classic poets ; only (for I utterly reject the 
isation of “ languid”) the strength and sweet- 
‘with which they are expressed are his own. 
yever, when he comes, at the close of his ode, 
‘elebrate the peaceful triumphs of song on 
jish ground—a poet singing of poets never 
x of in like strains before—he is at once orig- 
‘and powerful. You may say that he over- 
ses Dryden, that he describes only one side 
jhakespeare ; but how faultlessly beautiful is 
expression! And, when he comes to Milton, 
t can be grander than his conception of the 
;, struck blind, like Saul, by the vision of the 
seding Glory P— 





Nor second he, that rode sublime 

Upon the seraph-wings of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of the Abyss to spy ; 

¢ passed the flaming bounds of Place and Time ; 
The living Throne, the sapphire-blaze 

Where angels tremble while they gaze, 

He saw, but, blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night.” 


here anything “languid ” here ? or anything 
mventional ” P 

Hen. Just one thing, perhaps—the “ wings of 
tasy.” As ecstasy simply means being car- 
‘out of one’s self, the impersonation sounds 
nge. But I always thought that a splendid 
sage. 

Geof. Milton has been fortunate in his ad- 
ing poet of our own century, as well as of the 
. Not that I mean to put Tennyson's Al- 
‘s on a level with that sublime strophe of 
y’s. 

Bas. 1 should think not, indeed. As if there 
Id be such a thing as real Alcaics in English ! 
Geof. No; but lines like that which tells how 
plains of heaven 


“Ring to the roar of an angel-onset,” 
those which speak of 


«« , . all that bowery loneliness, 
The brooks of Eden lazily murmuring,” 


in one’s mind for years; and that is no bad 
_of their excellence. 

‘Hen. That “ Ode to Milton,” of Tennyson’s, 
‘it any rate a short one. Mr. Swinburne has 
‘ntly devoted fifty strophes, each nearly a 
€ long, to celebrating the sublime perfections 
Walter Savage Landor. 

Bas. Don’t talk to me about Swinburne. Let 
teturn to Gray. I am inclined to think there 
nore of the vzvzda vs, the genuine poetic ar- 
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dor, in his “ Bard ” than in his “ Progress of Po- 
esy,”’ entirely as I agree with all that you, Geof- 
frey, have said in praise of it. The subject, to 
begin with, is better suited to an ode, according 
to your account of one, which I approve of. 
Gray, not having much to sing about in his own 
proper person—only reflections on the vicissitudes 
of life, such as those with which the sight of Eton 
College inspired him (a solemn and touching lay, 
but hardly an ode according to our definition)— 
did wisely in transporting himself into the person 
of the ancient bard of Wales. There was the 
fall of an old polity to bewail; the cry for ven- 
geance of tuneful brethren’s innocent blood to 
send up with ringing notes to the skies; the di- 
vine justice, slow but sure, to mark, tracking the 
descendants of the guilty in response to it. Here 
Gray is, indeed, Pindaric, as he marshals the 
long procession of our kings and queens; not 
with the toilsome and slow precision of an histo- 
rian, but each, shrouded in darkness as to the 
rest of their career, revealed, as by a sudden 
lightning-flash, at the moment when they are 
wanted for the accomplishment of the sentence 
passed by the poet-prophet on their guilty line. 
If you want an example of how alliteration can 
reénforce lines strong enough in themselves, look 
at the first five of this poem : 


“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 
Confusion on thy banners wait ! 
Though fanned by conquest’s crimson wing, 
They mock the air with idle state. 
Helm nor hauberk’s twisted mail,” etc. 


If you wish to know how to intersperse trochaics 
with your iambics so as to bring out solemn and 
pathetic effects, look at the first and last of these 
five, and at lines like 


“Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue,” 


and many more. How grandly pathetic, too, is 
the description of Edward III’s closing days, so 
well contrasted with the careless jollity of his 
successor’s first years ! 

Geof. The last strophe of the ode strikes me 
as rather artificial. The dying bard, consoled by 
the vision of his great successors, Spenser and 
Shakespeare, flourishing under a queen of British 
descent — hearing Milton’s voice and those of 
other English poets from the yet remoter dis- 
tance—is almost too gentle a termination, One 
is inclined to exclaim— 


“ Too softly falls the lay in fear and wrath begun.” 


Hen. I hope you are not going to-suggest 
that the suicide at the close had better have been 
omitted. It was always my special delight when 
I repeated the poem to my mother. 

Geof. Those two closing lines and the ex- 
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planation at the beginning are alien to the genu- 
ine nature of an ode. Strictly speaking, the bard 
should have been his own interpreter throughout. 
Still, we could ill bear the loss of Gray’s intro- 
duction—that description of the bard when 


‘‘ Loose his beard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air,” 


and the words which tell us how he 


‘‘ With a master’s hand and prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre.” 


But an ode should only have one speaker—the 
poet himself, or the person whom he represents. 

fTen, Pindar makes Medea speak at length in 
one of his odes, if I remember right. 

Geof. Yes; he quotes her prophecy, being 
himself throughout the speaker. That is differ- 
ent. Still I do not think the digression an im- 
provement. 

fen. Dryden’s “ Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day ”— 
“ Alexander’s Feast,” I mean—mixes up narra- 
tion and song as Gray’s ‘‘ Bard”’ does. 

Bas. What say you to that great example, 
Geoffrey ? for that ode consists of Dryden’s re- 
port of what Timotheus sang to Alexander (given 
in two instances in his own words), and of the 
diverse affections produced in the conqueror by 
his varied strain. He tells us, if I recollect right, 
how, at the appeal to the king’s pride, by the 
announcement of his divine parentage, Alexander 


‘* Assumes the god ; 
Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres,” 


how, having drunk deep draughts at the skillful 
musician’s praise of Bacchus, the king (as his 
meanest soldier might) 


‘* Fought all his battles o’er again, 
And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice he 
slew the slain,” 


how Timotheus drew tears from him by his sad 
picture of 


** Darius great and good 
Fallen from his high estate,” 


how he led him for a moment to prefer love to 
war, when— 


“War, he sung, is toil and trouble, 
Honor but an empty bubble, 
Never ending, still beginning ; 
Fighting still, and still destroying : 
If the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, O think, it worth enjoying” 


and how, finally, he led him to fire Persepolis by 
his weird chant, in which the Furies shrieked for 
vengeance, pointing to the ghosts of the unburied 


Greek soldiers. 
English odes ? 

Geof. Yes. 

Bas. Does it not amply justify Gray r 

Geof. Nothing can justify a poet but succes 
precedent is for senates and law-courts, not | 
the higher assembly of the Muses. If Dryde 
and Gray’s poetic fervor is equal in the two co 
positions, enabling each to fuse his heterogenec 
materials into a perfect whole—if each has sz 
throughout, and not had to drop into a stu 
bling kind of sing-song reading in places—th 
both are justified. I am sure of this in Dryde 
case. 

len. Does not the pure, holy Cecilia of B 
phael’s great picture come in rather oddly at | 
end of that very pagan poem ? 

Bas. We can not deny that. While unriva! 
as depicting the power of music in earthly thin 
Dryden’s venal muse could not get far in deli 
ating its higher uses. He is more religious 
his other song for “ St. Cecilia’s Day,” which er 
with the chorus : : 


Is not that one of the best 


“As from the power of sacred lays 

The spheres began to move, 
And sang the great Creator’s praise 

To all the blest above ; 
So when the last and dreadful hour | 
This crumbling pageant shall-devour, __ 
The trumpet shall be heard on high, 
The dead shall live, the living die, 
And music shall untune the sky.” 


Geof. Who told him that the “living wo! 
die” at the last day? I have read, “ We sh 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed.” 

Bas. Ah! we must look to the great poet 
Dryden's century, to Milton, for exact theol: 
in verse. How noble is 4zs song on “A ‘Soler 
Music!” Dryden is presumptuous enough 
speak of notes sung on earth— i | 


“That wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above,” | a | 


and to assure us that when Cecilia chanted 
her organ— | 
“‘ An angel heard, and straight appeared | 

Mistaking earth for heaven” ; . 


whereas Milton more modestly bids Music trar 
port our minds on high by imaging to ni 
purer strains above; and tells the | 


‘‘Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Voice and Vers 


to present to our “high-raised phantasy” . 


“That undisturbéd song of pure concent, i 
Aye sung before the sapphire-colored throne 
To Him that sits thereon, i. 
With saintly shout and solemn jubilee ; 


=< 











: Where the bright Seraphim in burning row 

Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow ; 

| And the Cherubic host in thousand quires 

| Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

) With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
| Hymns devout and holy psalms 


\ Singing everlastingly.” 


i Geof. How glorious, also, are the stanzas in 
| s great “ Ode on the Nativity,” on the song of 
ie sons of God at the beginning of the new cre- 
ion !— 


_“* Such music (as ’tis said) 
Before was never made, 
ut when of old the sons of morning sung, 
While the Creator great 
| His constellations set, 
_nd the well-balanced world on hinges hung, 
nd cast the dark foundations deep, 
“nd bid the weltering waves their oozy channel 
keep.” 


' Bas. Go on; give us Milton’s invocation to 
ne music of the spheres, which is to bring back 
je age of gold, with rainbow-orbed Truth and 
istice, to the sons of men. 

Geof. I will not. The hill at this point be- 
‘omes exceeding steep, even as the Hill Difficulty 
thereof Bunyan wrote. It is praiseworthy be- 
ond measure, when climbing the ascents of vir- 
ue, to “ keep the hindmost foot ever the lower,” 
'$ Virgil bade Dante when going up the hill of 
‘urgatory ; but you two are obeying the precept 
terally, and with portentous speed, too; and, if 
“middle-aged man like myself is to keep up with 
wo such heedless young persons (for you, Basil, 
te younger than any of us), I must save my 
Yeath. Besides, that grand ode should be taken 
sa whole. 
_ Bas. How different is Milton’s use, toward its 
‘nd, of the heathen deities, to their conventional 
ppearances in the poetry of the last century! 
‘o him they are real—evil spirits deluding man- 
ind into paying them homage by their lying 
vonders, and driven reluctantly back to their 
atk abodes by the powerful beams of the Sun of 
\ighteousness. How grandly he shows us the 
elphic oracle put to silence by the advent of the 
Vord !— 


! ** The oracles are dumb ; 
No voice or hideous hum 
‘uns through the archéd roof in words deceiving. 
| Apollo from his shrine 
! Can no more divine, 
Vith hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
Yo nightly trance, or breathéd spell, 
spires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell.” 





_ Geof, That is, indeed, an instance of well-ap- 
lied classical knowledge. How often it is mis- 
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applied now! There is something truly majestic 
there in the march of Milton’s words, contrasting 
beautifully, in their dignified sternness, with the 
tenderer and more pathetic lines which follow, and 
lament the beauty, linked to so many delusions, 
which perished with them for a while. Do you 
think the hillside we are scaling, and the small 
cascade which has just come into sight, heard 
anything on that day of sorrow of which Milton 
speaks, when— 


*‘ The lonely mountains o’er, 
And the resounding shore, 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring, and dale 
Edgéd with poplar pale, 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-enwoven tresses torn, 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets 
mourn ” ? 


Bas. The Naiad might well be sorry to leave 
that cool bath. Look how absolutely clear the 
water is! You can count every pebble. There 
is the industrious little waterfall above it, as hard 
at work as ever, enlarging the recess below for 
the fair tenant who will never come back to it. 
She seems, however, to have carried the flowers 
away with her in her long silky coils of hair. 
There are none to be seen now. . 

. Geof. Come back six weeks hence and you 
will find turquoises set in gold waiting to adorn 
her—the forget-me-not and the marsh-marigold, 
and, very likely, on this swampy slope down to 
the stream, a fair carpet for her feet of globe- 
flowers, mingling their paler yellow with the rich 
lilac of the mealy primrose. Before them, that 
hackberry-bush will have thrown out its graceful 
white pendants, and the mountain-ash, which 
dips its branches in the foam of the fall, will have 
promised us stores of red coral in autumn by 
pretty bunches of white blossom, Then, too, the 
green bracken will be waving its graceful fronds 
over. those cold gray rocks, and this fellside grass, 
now brown as.winter, will refresh the eye with 
green. 

Bas. And what a vivid green it is! That 
pious priest, whom I heard preaching on the Cre- 
ation in Milan Cathedral when I was last in Italy, 
and who dilated so much on God’s goodness in 
making the earth, not black to sadden, or red to 
affright, but green to delight the eye, would burst 
into double raptures of thankfulness if he could 
visit our lakes in summer. 

Flen. (returning from an excursion to a rock 
under the fall). 1 have been thinking what a pity 
it is that Milton was not a royalist. What an 
ode he might have written on the death of 
Charles I! 


Geof. Perhaps. But the greatest occasions 
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do not always draw forth the best poetry. As it 
is, the best lines which celebrate the king’s fate 
were written by a political foe. It is Andrew 
Marvell who says of Charles : 


“ He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene, 
But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try, 


“Nor called the gods with vulgar spite 
To vindicate his helpless right, 
But bowed his comely head 
‘Down as upon a bed.” 


Pas. Cowley speaks in a higher strain, though, 
of the monarch— 


“*. . . to whom alone was given 
The double royalty of earth and heaven, 
Who crowned the kingly with the martyr’s crown.” 


fTen. Speaking of a poet’s generosity to a 
fallen foe, do you think much of the often-quoted 
example of Horace’s civility to poor Cleopatra? 
A beautiful woman, and one who died in so tragic 
a manner, might well be forgiven, after death had 
made her harmless. 

Bas. You mean the three stanzas in the 
“Triumphal Ode.” Can you say them to us, 
Geoffrey, in Martin’s version, which I remember 
thinking such a particularly good one ? 

Geof. Do they not run thus Pp— 


‘* For hers no spirit was to perish meanly ; 
A woman, yet not womanishly weak, 
She ran her galley to no sheltering creek, 
Nor quailed before the storm, but met it queenly. 


“So to her lonely palace-halls she came, 
With eye serene their desolation viewed ; 
Then with firm hand the angry aspick wooed 
To dart its deadliest venom through her frame. 


“So with a prideful smile she sank ; for she 
Had robbed Rome’s galleys of their richest prize : 
Queen to the last—and in no humbled guise 
To swell the triumph’s haughty pageantry.” 


Bas. That is pretty well, considering that the 
wily Egyptian lady had outwitted Horace’s mas- 
ter, Augustus, and deprived him and the expect- 
ant Roman crowd of a pleasant holiday-sight. 

ffen. But that is not the whole of the ode. 
Earlier on, Horace speaks very ill of Cleopatra 
indeed. 

Las. He could not speak worse of her than 
she deserved.—I declare that Martin has im- 
proved on Horace in that third stanza; that 
“prideful smile” of his is very good, and so is 
his “ queen to the last.” 

ffen, Has he been equally successful with 
Catullus ? 

Las, 1 am ashamed to say that I have not 


read his version. I should like, though, som 
day, to see what he has made of that melanchol 
Epithalamium of his, and that pretty, but mos 
discouraging comparison of the rose, so prized i 
the bud, so despised when she has eve settin 
her petals wide open. 

Geof. Heathen poets might well write sadl 
about marriage. They did not know what w 
Christians know about it. Now, contrast Catul 
lus with a veally Christian poet—Spenser, fc 
example. 

flen, Spenser unites a good many happ 
couples in the course of that long but most dé 
lightful “ Faerie Queen ”’ of his. 

Bas. 1 am glad you delight in it, my dea 
boy! (A man to all others, you will let me ca 
you so a little longer, I know.) It is good, a 
well as pleasant, to dwell among his types ¢ 
Christian knighthood. But Geoffrey was think 
ing of Spenser’s great bridal-ode, made for hi 
own wedding—an ode which has always seeme 
to me a very great achievement, because its ray 
turous joy, sustained at highest pitch throughou 
without one under-note of sorrow, never palls o 
the ear. - aR 

fTen. Yes, that is wonderful. It is so muc 
easier, in song as in real life, to ‘‘ weep with thos 
that weep ” than to “ rejoice with those. who r 
joice.’ 

Geof. Poor Spenser! What sorrows followe 
that joyful song of his! But, at any rate, he wa 
happy when he wrote it, and that is something 
He was happy listening to the birds on his we¢ 
ding-morning : 


“ Hark how the cheerful birds do chaunt their Laye 
And carol of Love’s praise . 
The merry lark her matins sings aloft, * 
The thrush replies, the mavis descant plays, 
The ouzel shrills, the ruddock warbles soft ; 
So goodly all agree, with sweet consent, 
To this Day’s merriment. 
Ah! my dear Love, why do ye sleep thus long, 
When meeter were that ye should now awake, 
T’ await the coming of your joyous mate, 
And hearken to the birds’ love-learnéd song 
The dewy leaves among? 
For they of joy and pleasance to you sing, 
That all he woods them answer and their ech 
ring.” 


He was happy when he called on the hours t 
dress his lady for the bridal, and bade the grace 


‘Help to adorn my beautifullest bride.” 


That superlative, which would have shocke 
Lindley Murray, gives one a notion of the exu 
berance of his delight, which the minstrels ant 
the shouting crowd can hardly proclaim loudh 
enough for him. And when the bride come 
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orth ready-decked from her chamber—like the 


oon, as he tells us, in her gentle dignity—with 
hat rapture he surveys her !— 


Clad all in white, that seems a virgin best, 
So well it her beseems, that ye would ween 
Some Angel she had been: 

Her long loose yellow locks like golden wire, 
_Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling flowers atween, 
' Do like a golden mantle her attire ; 
And being crownéd with a garland green, 
| Seem like some maiden queen.” 


And with what zaif pride he calls on the “ mer- 
hants’ daughters” to say if they had ever seen 
' so fair a creature in their town before” ! 

1 Bas. He gives them a very minute catalogue 
{her charms, if I remember right. 

Geof. Yes; but he quickly goes on to say: 


" But if ye saw that which no eyes can see, 

The inward beauty of her lively spright, 

; Garnished with heavenly gifts of high degree, 

' Much more then would ye wonder at that sight. 


i 





: There dwells sweet love and constant chastity, 
Unspotted faith, and comely womanhood, 
) Regard of honor, and mild modesty ; 
_ There virtue reigns as queen in royal throne, 
” And giveth laws alone. 


| Had ye once seen these her celestial treasures, 
4 And unrevealéd pleasures, 

Then would ye wonder and her praises sing, 
, That all the woods should answer and your echo 
| | ring.” 


The 


Then comes the happiest moment of all. 


| ‘oet cries— 


“ Open the temple-gates unto my love, 
Open them wide that she may enter in!” 





nd sees her come in “before th’ Almighty’s 
iew,” passing the garlanded pillars ‘with 
rembling steps and humble reverence,” while 
he organ sounds and the choristers sing, and all 
3 bliss untold: 


“Behold, whiles she before the altar stands, 
Hearing the holy priest that to her speaks, 
And blesses her with his two happy hands, 
How the red roses flush up in her cheeks, 

_ And the pure snow with goodly vermeil stain, 

Like crimson dyed in grain.” 


Fhe angels themselves forget their office for a 
|1oment to gaze on this noble work of God, this 
| ew Eve. But her sweet eyes remain “ fastened 
(n the ground ” as her lover cries: 


\' Why blush ye, love, to give to me your hand, 
i The pledge of all our band? 





ES i 





Sing, ye sweet Angels, Alleluya sing, 
That all the woods may answer and your echo 
ring !” 


Bas. Thank you, Geoffrey. How fresh, how 
genuine it allis! What memories it stirs in an 
old man’s mind! We who have loved and lost 
can still hear it with pleasure as we recollect the 
hopes, yet to be fulfilled, which the priest’s spou- 
sal benediction held for us. You who, as far as 
I know, have never loved, and who have certainly 
never lost.) <:. 

Geof. (as¢de). How can he know that? 

Bas. Will, I hope, make haste to woo and 
win a bride like Spenser’s. 

Geof. Can I find one among the “ girls of the 
period” ? 

flen, Then you never knew one in whom 
this enchanting ideal was realized P 

Geof. Once, it may be, long, long ago; and 
if so, short-lived : 


“ Ostendent terris Zazc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent.” 


Bas. Does not part of Schiller’s “Song of the 
Bell” treat of marriage? Not being a good Ger- 
man scholar, I know it best by Retzsch’s illustra- 
tions. 

Geof. Oh, yes. His bells ring merrily on the 
day which is to change his romantic young pair 
of lovers into the sober plodding housefather and 
housewife, and he sighs as he reflects that 


. . life’s fairest day 
Ends, alas! our life’s sweet May.” 


fTen, What a beautiful “Song” it is! How 
well the changeful verse reflects the changes and 
chances of human life which it celebrates! I 
think, Geoffrey, you have translated it. I should 
like to hear your version of the funeral bell. 

Geof. That is one of the more hopeful parts 
of the undertaking, The rapid movements of 
the fire-bell and one other passage of the “ Lied” 
are very hard to reproduce in English. But I 
have not satisfied myself even with the slow, 
measured paces of the lines you ask for. Here 
they are, however, as bad and as good as other 
people’s, I suppose: 


‘** To holy earth’s dark bosom bringing, 

We trust the work our hands have made ; 
The sower there his seed has laid, 

And hopes ’twill bless his sight, upspringing 
Abundant as the Lord shall aid. 

But seeds, more precious far, entombing, 
We hide with tears on earth’s dark breast, 

And hope, for fairer morrow blooming, 
To see them break their coffined rest. 

From the church-tower 
Sounds the bell, 
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Sad and slow, 
Its funeral knell, 
Solemnly its mournful tolls attending 
One whose wanderings now on earth have ending.” 


Hen. Oh, I like that version very much !— 
What a lyric genius Schiller had! You do not 
rate him very highly as a dramatist, I suppose ? 

Geof. The portions of his dramas most deeply 
impressed on my memory are certainly the lyric 
portions.—Speaking of foreign odes reminds me 
that there is a question I want to put to our great 
Italian scholar, Which is the finest Italian Can- 
zone ? 

Bas. Do you know Leopardi? Some of his 
odes I admire greatly; they have an antique se- 
verity of style. Dante’s (to begin earlier) are 
hard to understand, and mystic. I fear I have 
not devoted enough time and attention to them 
to pronounce fitly on their merits. But Petrarch’s 
are to me enchanting, and I wonder that they 
are so often overlooked in his wilderness of son- 
nets. There is a fine one of his to Glory. One 
still finer is that in which he addresses Rienzi, 
and conjures him by the shades of the Scipios, 
by the yet dearer memory of the buried apostles, 
to restore liberty to Rome. He tells him that on 
him are fixed the hopes of those ancient walls 
which the world, as it remembers the great past, 
can not but survey with love and fear—of the 
monuments of those mighty dead whose fame 
will last as long as the world itself, and who cry 
from the under-world, with hopes fired by his ex- 
altation, “ Our Rome shail yet be beautiful once 
more.”—Some of the love-odes are worthy of 
high praise also. More than any of those ad- 
dressed to the living Laura, I admire the Canzone 
in which her happy spirit appears, holding palm 
and laurel branches to console her mourning 
lover. 

Geof. Ah! I remember that Canzone well. I 
have long delighted in it. 

Bas. But, perhaps, most beautiful of all is 
that ode, the sentiments of which we, who hold 
with Nicza as against Trent, are bound to dis- 
approve. I mean Petrarch’s last Canzone, ad- 
dressed to the blessed Virgin. It is one of the 
richest, sweetest, most pathetic, and most musi- 
cal of poems. No doubt, it owes something to 
the magnificent invocation of her in the “ Para- 
diso,” which our own Chaucer copied, but the 
harmony and the pathos are Petrarch’s own. I 
would repeat some of it to you, but Henry, who 
has outstripped me in German, has not yet, I 
think, learned Italian. 

fen, Translate it for me in some leisure mo- 
ment. 

Las. 1 make no rash promises, young man. 
—And now, for a while, a truce to this talk of 


harmonies addressed to the ear. Let us gaze. 
the grand harmonies addressed by the Everla 
ing Artist to the eye. We have rounded { 
topmost crag, and the tarn lies before us. 

Geof. (after a pause). Little gem! or large 
should say, to be all made of one pure unbrok 
sapphire, as she looks to-day; there she slee) 
calm and peaceful, forgetting the winter’s co 
and the ice that bound her hard and fast a wh 
ago. ? 

fTen. There is a snow-drift to remind her 
the past, high up under that projecting rock, 

Bas. And hers is a grave beauty, even to-=d; 
when all things are smiling. Her blue can ne) 
wear the bright celestial hue of the larger 1 
below, which she helps to feed. Her grim mot 
tain guardians forbid that, for they always ov 
shadow her, and cast the reflection of their da 
purple rocks across her clear waters. 

fen. I thought the uproarious merriment 
her stream lower down told of severe restra 
in earlier days. That brawling cascade bel 
was very like a youth who had too suddenly | 
come his own master. 

Geof. Inote with approval your sudden char 
of gender. You were too courteous to imag 
such a thing as a young damsel breaking lo 
into strange escapades, on her emancipation. fr 
the rigid rule of a stern governess. 

Bas. Sit down a moment here, where the § 
makes the bank warm. Look at those rocks 
their still majesty, cutting sharp into the de 
blue sky. We do not often see them so. 

Geof. No. The whole thing is out of char. 
ter, and has deranged my stock of epithets. Y 
northerners are popularly supposed.to dwell an 
ceaseless mists and rain. . 

Bas. We can do pretty well in that line 
must be owned, upon occasion. In the la 
summer, the season in which Cockney tourists 
chiefly abound among us, it is pitiful to see hi 
the mountain nymphs squirt at them, bedren 
bedraggle, and in all ways torment them. Ef 
this is our dry season, and, when it happens, 
now, to be a hot season also for a week or 1 
days, you see how charming these seat 
fickle mountain nymphs can be! 

Geof. I am not sure that I am quite chin 
with them. In the first place, they have reflec’ 
sunbeams upon me during my toil with am! 
than midsummer heat. | fi 

Hen. Who was it who exclaimed, “Sun, h 
I hate thy beams!” : 

Geof. I retract; I love them, especially n 
that we have finished climbing the hill. Th 
secondly, which is more serious, they have ¢ 
ordered my ideas of your scenery. I meant 
call it Ossianic, vague, vaporous, misty, full 
tremulous lights vanishing into glooms, and 






_————<—<_$$<____—____—— 
_ behold! everything is as clear and defined 
hough I were in Italy—more so, probably, at 
early season. 
Bas. I thought you knew us well enough to 
w that we are “everything by turns and 
hing long.” Be reassured ; before the week 
ut you may be comforted by some hail-show- 
Virgil says of his hapless queen, wearied of 


— 
’ 


“ Teedet coeli convexa tueri ”; 


we have never many days given us in which 
veary of the blue vault. Wherefore, to gaze 
into it as I am doing now, is to me unspeak- 
1 pleasant. Does it not seem clearer, purer, 
per, than it looked from below? and does it 
roof over these high rocks, and mirror itself 
his azure pavement, till it makes this solitary 
‘into an exquisitely adorned chapel of that 
at cathedral of nature which is all around us? 
, You were right not to answer, for, even as 
‘oke, the anthem began, and with what a de- 
tful solo voice! I can just descry the singer. 
‘Hen, Let us apostrophize him with Shelley: 


** Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest ;’ 
| singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest. 








“ All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 


/ moon rains out her beams, and heaven is over- 
flowed.” 


Geof. Ah! that “Skylark” of Shelley’s is 
‘\ething like an ode. The man sings in emu- 
|m of the bird, ascending from one beautiful 
hy to another, till at last (again like the lark) 
| lrops suddenly out of the cloudless blue, and 
ia down to earth again, with the altered 
_“ We look before and after, 

And pine for ‘what is not. 

Our sincerest laughter 

With some pain is fraught ; 
| sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought.” 


Bas. Shelley is no great favorite of mine. 
+ generally seems to me, reversing a wise 
im, to “take care of the sounds, and let the 
€ take care of itself.” 

“Geof. Oh, but the “Skylark” is very good 
€; besides possessing a liquid sweetness 
7 delightful to the ear. 

en. There is not only sense, but very accu- 
- Meteorology, in “ The Cloud.” 


; 
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Bas. 1 will except these two; and, if you 
press me hard, perhaps half a dozen more. But 
at his best, Shelley aims at gratifying the ear 
more than the mind. He does not, like Words- 
worth, enrich it with noble thoughts to be to it 
an everlasting gain. Look now at Wordsworth’s 
Ode (the finest our century has produced) on the 
“Intimations of Immortality.” Its theory of the 
soul’s preéxistence may be a mistake, but it is an 
elevating belief, even should it be ill-grounded ; 
and it rests, at all events, on a truth of first-rate 
importance to man—his spirit’s divine origin and 
noble destiny. Wordsworth’s memories of his 
own childhood, when earth was unfamiliar and 
heaven seemed very near, confirmed him in this 
faith. He thankfully remembered 


(a9 
° 


. those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 
Fallings from us, vanishings, 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 
High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised !” 


which bore witness to him that all in him was 
not of the earth, earthy; and looked back with 
reverent regret to the 


‘«. , . time when meadow, grove, and stream, 


The earth, and every common sight, 
To me did seem 
Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream.” 


Standing on a spiritual elevation a little higher 
than our present physical one (you know you can 
see the sea from that hill above us, Geoffrey), he 
felt that 


“«. . , ina season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither— 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore.” 


Such thoughts as these elevate as well as please 
the mind. Nature is different to Wordsworth’s 
eye than to Shelley’s; because there is to him, 
behind her appearances, a nobler life of which 
she is the exponent. Accordingly, his moon 
dives, while Shelley’s only shines; and yet, while 
possessing more than the other, he laments a 
loss. You remember : 


“Tt is not now as it has been of yore ; 
Turn wheresoe’er I may, 
By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no 
more ! 
The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose ; 
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The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare; 
Waters on a starry night 
Are beautiful and fair ; 
The sunshine is a glorious birth ; 
But yet I know, where’er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the 
earth.” 


Or again, that magnificent stanza— 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The youth who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


Geof. It is a grand idea, as you say. Plato, 
from whom Wordsworth learned it, was indeed 
a poet. And how suitable the imagery which 
clothes it, all taken in the stanza you have last 
quoted from the highest and purest things man 
can see—the light of heaven, the morning star, 
the clouds which mantle round the rising or set- 
ting sun !—By-the-way, have you seen Mr. My- 
ers’s little book on Wordsworth? I think it is 
as creditable a piece of criticism as I have read 
for long. 

Bas. 1 will read it on your recommendation. 

fen. J have been thinking of Geoffrey’s first 
words about odes; and it strikes me that, from 
Horace downward, they show a tendency to ad- 
dress themselves to a more and more limited 
audience. First, they are a nation’s expression 
of reverence for the gods, sung by a trained 
chorus, and, in due time, expanded into the trag- 
edy of Hellas; then they celebrate victories at 
games which reunite a whole widely, scattered 
race; then afterward they come down to the ser- 
vice of kings and courts; then, at last, they be- 
come the expression of an individual’s feelings 
in solitude. You can not, for example, imagine 
Wordsworth chanting the ode you have been 
very properly admiring to any large assemblage 
of people; though you may think you see him 
declaim it on a hillside, like our friend here, to 
one or two chosen listeners. Its subject is per- 
sonal and philosophical. 
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Bas. You know that he composed odes « 
subject which interested all England—the p 
which Waterloo won for us. They were fu 
patriotism and piety; but somehow the di 
afflatus was wanting to them, and I could 
repeat you a line of either of them. 

Geof. Modern poets do not seem to | 
their feelings so well at command as the anci 
Sometimes the unpicturesque adjuncts of ag 
event deter them; which same event, whe 
has passed into history, and gathered rour 
the softening haze supplied by distance, will | 
its fame sounded forth by the singers of ano 
generation. Sometimes a smaller occurr 
rouses into a blaze that poetic fervor whic! 
the presence of a greater one, unaccount 
smolders into ashes, or else is blown clean 
Sir John Moore’s death at Corunna is celebr 
in lines—humble, if you will, compared with 
majesty of the Ode, but which, I think, wil 
ways be remembered. Nelson’s at Trafz 
waits yet for a fitting poetic commemora 
In spite of all the efforts of the Scotts and 
Southeys, our great duke received no tribut 
verse, whether ode or otherwise, which wil 
down to posterity, till Tennyson (in the nut 
when Waterloo was fought) bade his gra 
country 


“Tn the vast cathedral leave him: 
God accept him, Christ receive him,” 


Bas. V rather doubt that ode’s survivin 
any remote generation. 

Ten. But you have forgotten the fine stai 
on Waterloo in “ Childe Harold.” 

Geof. Wellington is not named in them. 
might have been a crushing defeat for anyt 
Byron says about it, or about him. “Br 
wick’s fated chieftain” is the only warrio! 
condescends to commemorate. Then, even 
poleon, whose career was so peculiarly fasci 
ing to the imagination— 


“Who threw for empire, and his stakes were thr 
His tables earth, his dice were human bones ” 


whose successes and reverses were alike on § 
a gigantic scale, inspired no very fine ode. | 
ron’s is scarcely generous to a fallen foe, altho 
it is just. France, enlightened by writers 
Lanfrey and Madame de Rémusat, will not: 
dissent from the judgment— 


“ With might unquestioned—power to save— 
Thine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshiped thee ; ~ 
Nor till thy fall could mortals guess : 
Ambition’s less than littleness.” 


But pity should not be scornful, as Byron 
when he speaks of— 
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“The triumph and the vanity, 
The rapture of the strife— 
| The earthquake-voice of Victory, 
| To thee the breath of life ; 
_. The sword, the scepter, and that sway 
Which man seemed made but to obey, 
Wherewith renown was rife— 
All quelled! Dark spirit ! what must be 
The madness of thy memory ! 


i “ The Desolator desolate ! 
. The Victor overthrown ! 
- The Arbiter of others’ fate 
A suppliant for his own!” 


‘Bas. Manzoni’s “ Cinque Maggio ” is a much 
rode than Byron’s. But both the English 
, the Italian poet must have felt that, great as 
'e the talents of Napoleon, his character was 
tle one, and that the nation which he deceived 
‘ong was worthier of pity than he. 

‘Geof. Coleridge had a grander subject in his 
‘rance ’—that fine wail over the fall of a nation 
ch had seemed the chosen standard-bearer of 
‘human race; for, after all, France betrayed 
elf before Napoleon betrayed her. It is re- 
‘kable, too, as a prediction ; for, assuredly, it 
/ot merely with a master’s hand, but with “a 
phet’s fire,” that he “ strikes the deep sorrows 
ais lyre,” when he sings, at the opening of 
7, in his indignation at the French conquest 
switzerland, how the men who have dared— 





To insult the shrine of Liberty with spoils 
From freemen torn... ” 










themselves destined by a just retribution to— 


“... wear the name 


Of Freedom, graven on a heavier chain.” 


‘doubt, his hopes of France had been unrea- 
sable, but his entertaining them was a gen- 
is error, and their disappointment was most 
a - 
Bas. He owns, though, if you remember, that, 
,ost from the first, with those hopes grave 
s were blended. How finely he expresses 
“'n both !— 


| And what,’ I said, ‘though Blasphemy’s loud 
scream 
With that sweet music of deliverance strove ! 
Though all the fierce and drunken passions wove 
dance more wild than e’er was maniac’s dream! 
€ storms that round the dawning east assembled, 
The Sun was rising, though ye hid his light ; 
nd when, to soothe my soul, that hoped and 
trembled, 
‘The dissonance ceased, and all seemed calm and 
bright ; 
‘Then France, her front deep-scarred and gory, 
Oncealed with clustering wreaths of glory ; 
VOL. XI.—II 
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When, insupportably advancing, 
Her arm made mockery of the warrior’s tramp, 
While, timid looks of fury glancing, 
Domestic treason, crushed beneath her fatal 
stamp, 
Writhed like a wounded dragon in his gore— 
Then I reproached my fears that would not flee.’” 


Geof. Is not that a fine image of the stormy 
sunrise? And is not that picture of Gallia vic- 
trix majestic P 

Hen. What a shame, though, to call the loy- 
alty of La Vendée “‘ domestic treason ’”’! 

Bas. Shall I say you the opening of the ode ? 
It contains the secret of the poet’s disappoint- 
ment. He had studied freedom, not amid men, 
but among the clouds and waves. Now, their 
liberty is a freedom to obey their Maker’s laws ; 
that.which man seeks is too often the liberty to 
break them, on which abuse of freedom punish- 
ment surely follows. But it is an invocation, 
beautiful as are the words of the Greek heroine, 
who, like Coleridge, in all her protests against 
human tyranny, remained faithful to the “eternal 
laws”: 


“ Ve clouds that far above me float and pause, 
Whose pathless march no mortal may control ! 
Ye ocean-waves that, wheresoe’er ye roll, 

Yield homage only to eternal laws ! 
Ye woods that listen to the night-birds’ singing, 
Midway the smooth and perilous slope reclined, 
Save when your own imperious branches, swinging, 
Have made a solemn music to the wind! 
Where, like a man beloved of God, 
Through gloom which never woodman trod, 
How oft, pursuing fancies holy, 
My moonlight way o’er flowering weeds I wound, 
Inspired beyond the guess of folly 
By each rude shape, and wild, unconquerable 
sound ! 
O ye loud waves! and O ye forests high! 
And O ye clouds that far above me soared ! 
Thou rising sun, thou blue rejoicing sky! 
Yea, everything that is and will be free !— 
Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 
With what deep worship I have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty.” 


Hen. Thank you, oh,so much! That is beau- 
tiful! Now, is it Coleridge’s grief, do you think, 
at having misunderstood these sublime teachings 
of Nature, which breathes in his later “‘ Ode to 
Dejection”’? where he speaks of himself as gaz- 
ing with a blank eye on— 


«© |. those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 
That give away their motion to the stars ; 
Yon crescent moon, as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue ; 
I see them all so excellently fair ; 
I see, not feel, how beautiful they are” ; 


and exclaims mournfully— © 
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“©, . . we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding-garment, ours her shroud ! 
And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate, cold world allowed 
To the poor, loveless, ever-anxious crowd, 
Ah! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth.” 


I want to know whether that beautifully ex- 
pressed thought is a just one? or is it merely the 
fancy of a depressed imagination ? 

Geof. Coleridge seems here to state one side 
of the truth; but, as Berkeley does, over-strong- 
ly. The mind that perceives, receives those im- 
pressions from the object perceived, and those 
only, which it is at that time capable of receiving. 
Nature, therefore, speaks of freedom to the aspir- 
ing spirit, while to the willing slave her voice is 
dumb; and moves man’s heart most powerfully 
when she coincides with his joy and sorrow; 
when she shines on the bridal, and drops tears 
over our dead. Those poets who, like Tennyson, 
for example, delight to exhibit her in such har- 
mony with our moods, are said to use the “ pa- 
thetic fallacy’; for, as we all know, Nature can 
sing when we sorrow, and mourn when our 
hearts feel glad. 

Bas. 1 should be inclined, with Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge himself when fittest to pronounce, 
to say that we receive far more than we give. 
Whose moods of sadness have not been charmed 
away by Nature’s joy—nay, even when it is a joy 
that we can not share? When, for instance, the 
carols of the birds, and the bright sunshine out- 
side, only make the darkness and silence of the 
death-chamber the more awful, do they not bear 
witness to us of the presence of one greater than 
ourselves, who leads through night into day? It 
is in proportion as we learn to discern him that 
the “celestial light,” of which even Wordsworth 
had to mourn the fading away with youth, comes 
back to clothe his works; even as the lost star 
came back to the gaze of the Eastern sages, when 
they left Jerusalem for Bethlehem. 

There is a third ode by Coleridge which you 
have neither of you mentioned—that to “ The 
Departing Year.” Do not you, Geoffrey, per- 
ceive in it much of that lyrical exaltation, that 
force and fury, which you set out by bespeaking 
as chief characteristics of the odes ? 

Geof. Yes; but it is unequal in its parts— 
not such a sustained exhibition of power as 
“France,” 

fen. My complaint of it would be like the 
Scotchman’s of the instructive reading which he 
found in Johnson’s Dictionary, that it is “rather 
disconnected.” I could not have found my way 
through it without the help of its preface. 


Bas. Does not that make it the more | 
daric >—But, to speak seriously, you are } 
right ; still it has some fine passages—the ea: 
spirit’s accusation of England, the wicked , 
press “stunned by death’s twice mortal ma 
and the poet’s own state after seeing the dr 
vision. 

Geof. How sad was the premature old 
which so early closed all that brilliant prom 
and allowed Coleridge but a fitful use of what 
calls his birth-gift, his “ shaping spirit of imag: 
tion”! “Kublai Khan” remains a fragme 
“Christabel”’ is “left half told,” to be complet 
in a spirit of cheerful ignorance, rok pudor ! 
Martin Tupper; and Trafalgar and Water 
were not sung by perhaps the greatest po 
genius then in England. 

Ffen. 1 should like to know—when so m 
might have been done which was not done 
that brilliant constellation of poets then the ho 
of our country—which you two consider to 
the best ode which our great war with Napol 
succeeded in inspiring any one of them with. 

Bas. 1 do not know whether Geoffrey » 
agree with me; but I should say the “ Battle 
the Baltic.” Campbell’s “ Hohenlinden” ; 
“Mariners of England ’—each first rate of 
sort—are rather on a lower line, and scarcely 
to the dignity of the ode; but, in my judgm 
his “ Battle of the Baltic,” though not pretend 
to the varied harmonies which odes mode 
after the great antique patterns afford us, ha 
majesty of its own which entitles it to the r 
of an ode. Its stanzas are, indeed, of uneg 
merit; but they all, except the last, avoid f 
ornament, and, dealing sparingly in metapl 
forcibly present to us the poetic aspects of a s 
fight—its power to wrap the heavens in darkn 
—its thunders outbellowing the artillery of 
skies—its lightnings more harmful than those 
the clouds—and in language awful from its ¥ 
simplicity. As is, or rather was, Turner’s pict 
of the fighting Téméraire in painting, such is! 
ode in poetry—an irresistible appeal to th 
strong fighting instincts which every man is b 
with; which we, like our Viking ancestors, 
hold in the sea the most fitting field for; < 
which, properly directed, are an inestimable f 
session. The sorrow, the indescribable path 
of Turner’s picture arises from the fact that 
gallant ship is to fight no more, Campbe 
poem makes us rejoice over our “ hearts of 0: 
as if they were living things, and could thi 
selves enjoy their triumph. Everything 1 
around us (except the month of the year, wh 
happens to be the same) is as different from 
scene of which Campbell writes as possible. * 
downward path has once more brought the ! 
into view sleeping peacefully below us, its f 
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‘re illumined by the sun, now low in the sky. 
+ tinkle of a sheep-bell is the loudest sound 
hear, as it plays an accompaniment to the 


mur of the brook. But as I say the words— 
f 





“Tt was ten of April morn by the chime: 
As they drifted on their path, 
There was silence deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time ”— 


sem to see the Northern billows, and the ships 
‘fronting each other in line of battle, and the 
cendants of the old sea-adventurers met once 
te, forgetful of their common descent, for 
ttal combat. How does it go on ?— 


“*¢ Hearts of oak!’ our captains cried ; when 
each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 


“Again! again! again! 

| And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom ; 
Then cease—and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail, 

Or in conflagration pale 

Light the gloom.” 









*n comes the surrender, and how 


“Denmark blessed our chief 

_ That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As Death withdrew his shades from the day: 
While the sun looked smiling bright 

O’er a wide and woful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away.” 


_1 then how well the ode concludes with a la- 
it over the gallant men who died in the hour 
‘victory, and whose resting-place recalls the 
,mory of that best-beloved of Danes to an 
) lishman, Hamlet !— 


4 Now joy, Old England, raise! 

| For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

While the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 
Let us think of them that sleep 

_ Full many a fathom deep, 

| By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore !” 


Zen, Will you not say us the last stanza ? 
Bas. I think it better omitted. I am not very 
‘ of its “ condoling mermaid.” 
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Geof. How pleasantly the English respect for 
a brave adversary comes out in that poem! The 
Danes cheer as we do, heartily and undauntedly, 
only with weaker sound as their numbers di- 
minish, 

fen, (to Bastl). You were right; one does 
seem to see it all—the preternatural darkness 
only lighted by the burning ships, and the sad 
sights on which the sun slowly looks forth once 
more.—Now will you kindly explain to me why 
you, a learned and peaceful person, can take 
pleasure in visions of carnage like those you have 
been calling up before us? and why Geoffrey, a 
man of letters, and I, who am not even member 
of a rifle-corps, both alike partook of what, I fear, 
I must call the unhallowed excitement ? 

Geof. Let me at least show that there is 
nothing strange or unwonted in the phenomenon, 
by the example of one whom I have only lately 
learned to love —the late Laureate’s brother, 
Charles Tennyson Turner. . 

Bas. Ah! I am anxious to read his son- 
nets. 

ffen. Remembering a certain conversation 
last summer, I can not but think you will con- 
sider them as highly irregular, in fact, unfit to be 
called sonnef¢s at all, and I am surprised at Geof- 
frey’s admiring them, for, if I remember right, he 
contended the more strenuously of the two for 
correctness of form. 

Bas. Are they more un-Petrarchan than 
Shakespeare’s ? 

Geof. No; and they justify themselves often, 
which is the main point, by their own beauty. His 
first little volume was, if I am any judge, by far 
the best, though nearly all his sonnets are worth 
reading ; and one of those early sonnets, written 
while at college, by one of the gentlest and most 
amiable of men, may supply some answer to 
Henry’s question. It is called “ Martial Ardor 
in Age.” That I can repeat it to you will show 
how much it has impressed me. It runs thus: 


“Oh! if ye marvel that mine eye doth glow, 
Now every pulse of fervid youth is lost, 
Ye never heard the kingly trumpets blow, 
Nor felt the fieldward stirring of a host ; 
Nor how the bayonet assures the hand 
That it can never fail, while Death doth stand, 
Amid the thunders of the reckless drum 
And the loud scorn of fifes, ashamed and dumb! 
Nor, when the noble revel dies away, 
How proud they lie upon the stainéd mold. 
A presence too majestic to gainsay, 
Of lordly martial bearing mute and cold, 
Which Honor knows o’ th’ instant ! such as lay 
On Morat late, or Marathon of old!” 


Hen. It seems odd to speak of the battle of 
Morat as a recent occurrence. It was fought in 
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the fifteenth century, was it not? Is there no 
newer battle that could take its place ? 

Geof. The alliteration must be preserved, and 
the fight must be one fought for a country’s lib- 
erty and independence; so that limits the choice. 
I should be inclined for some alteration like— 


“ On Morat’s sod, or Marathén’s of old !” 


Hen, Then, too, does not the first line need 
explaining? We are not told what the eye glows 
at. Should not “at war” be added in the sec- 
ond line, omitting “ fervid ”’ P 

Geof. Possibly ; the following lines, however, 
abundantly suggest it. 

Bas. 1 am rather ashamed of you both with 
your minute criticisms. Have you not a word of 
admiration for that fine, poetic representation of 
the undoubted fact that even the constitutionally 
timid cease to fear when once engaged in a hand- 
to-hand combat? The hand assured by the bay- 
onet, Death’s ashamed silence amid the martial 
music, Honor owning the bravely fallen, are all 
splendid. What soldier, seasoned in a hundred 
fights, could describe the enthusiasm of conflict 
more justly than this quiet student has done P— 
But to answer your question, Henry. It is not 
the bloodshed and slaughter, but the endurance, 
the courage, the power to overcome, which de- 
light the mind in warlike poetry. Most of all, it 


is the evidence of an assured belief in man’s; 
mortality, supplied by the fact that wise and go 
men in all ages have thought that there w 
causes in defense of which man’s earthly 
should be cheerfully laid down, that refres} 
and uplifts the spirit. You, in the calling 4 
awaits you, we, in those that we are pursuil 
have each of us to fight, though our enem 
may not be so easy to see, or so quickly to 
overcome, as those our brother-soldier goes 
meet. You remember the words of that gen 
ous prince, Fortinbras, over the dead Ham 
decreeing him those military honors why 
never had the opportunity to earn: 


‘*, . . Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage, 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have proved most royally ; and, for his passa 
The soldier’s music and the rites of war 
Speak loudly for him.” 


May you two be able to have some such thougi 
as those about your old friend, when the be 
which will soon be summoning us from that gi 
church-tower in the dale to the Easter-Tuesc 
evening service, toll slowly in his honor, and 
is carried, off his last battle-field, to take a Ic 
rest in its shelter ! 

Blackwood's Magaziie 





THE WIT AND HUMOR OF LORD BEACONSFIELI 


EATH is the gate of criticism: the grave is, 
by a strange law of natural compensation, 
essentially memorial. Once let it close over an 
eminent person, and the justice of perspective is 
restored : we remember much that we have for- 
gotten; we forget much that we have remem- 
bered. More especially is this the case on the 
decease of an author whose life implies eloquence 
before a prejudiced or preoccupied audience. 
His words seem to return in a sequence, con- 
necting and characterizing his work, and the man 
revives in the manner. Above all, however, do 
these remarks concern Lord Beaconsfield. His 
individuality was so emphatic that impartial criti- 
cism has been hitherto impossible. On the one 
hand, there have been those who could not be- 
lieve that a brilliant statesman might also be a 
great author, just as many argue from a woman’s 
beauty against her ability; on the other, those 
who believed that rare literary promise had been 
blighted by rarer political success. 
To estimate Lord Beaconsfield’s position in 
the empire of letters is a task far beyond our 
present space. We might have chosen the mar- 
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velous consistency of his sentiments, or the 
markable method of their development in 
romances, or the invention by him (for sucit it 
of the political novel as ourtheme. But all th 
are not his most peculiar features, nor will tl 
perpetuate him most. His wit and his hun 
are his style, and he himself has declared thai 
is on style that fiction most depends. 

We ought first, however, to distinguish artis 
between wit and humor, for these terms indie 
qualities and results by no means identical, é 
seldom coexistent. We remember to have he 
an acute thinker sum up the difference betwe 
them by terming wit a point, and humo 
straight line; but this epigram is inadequ 
Wit is no résumé of humor; the two quali 
differ in kind. Wit is a department of style 
is the faculty of combining dissimilars, abs 
and concrete alike, by the language of illust 
tion, suggestion, and surprise. Like misery 
“yokes strange bedfellows,” but with the ! 
of words alone. It is best when intellectu: 
true, but its requisite is fancy. . 

Humor, on the other hand, is an exercise, 




















| atever means, of perception; it is the faculty 
discerning the incongruities of the concrete 
/ne, particularly of human nature; it “looks 
‘this picture and on that”; it is most excel- 
|} t when ethically sound, but its essence is 
alysis! 
Wit works by comparison, humor by con- 
‘st. The sphere of wit is narrower than that 
| humor; the subject-matter of humor more 
| ited than that of wit. We laugh at humor, at 
we smile. Talent is capable of the former; 
" perfection of the latter is reserved for genius. 
t is, as it were, Yorick, with cap and bells; 
‘humor unmasks him with a moral. To de- 
2 wit and humor one ought to be both humor- 
|; and witty, but we may epitomize by saying 
| wit is mirth turned philosopher—humor, 
losophy at play. 
If this account be correct, it is clear that hu- 
ris at once the more real and the more dra- 
tic agency of the two. Yet wit has been in- 
‘itely the least frequent, particularly among the 
jestern races. They, like their Gothic archi- 
‘ture, delight in rough, grotesque, exuberant 
‘malities; but, if we except the Celtic race, it is 
the East that we must turn for proverb and 
nile. The “Haggadah” contains more abso- 
e wit than even Aristophanes, the prince of 
morists, sprung too as he was from an Asian 
ilzation, The wisdom of the Koran is wittily 
mulated. Holy Writ itself contains many ex- 
iples of wit, though none of humor; while the 
yorish and Jewish schools of medizval Spain 
nish wit as subtile and supple as the flashing 
fantastic arabesques of their Alhambra. If, 
¢ repeat, the Celts, who are both humorous and 
‘ity, be excepted, wit is of the Eastern, humor 
‘the Western temperament, while the conjunc- 
‘n of both, the existence of what might be 
‘led Westorzentalism is extremely uncom- 
Sls 
| Almost the sole examples of wit pure and 
\aple in post-Shakespearean times have been 
jiltaire, Moliére, Rochefoucauld, Sheridan, and 
?sine: four were Celts, and the last a Hebrew, 
d in their company is to be enrolled Lord Bea- 
jasfield. But Moliére, Sheridan, and Heine 
re also humorists, and humorists again typi- 
(ly different. The humor of Moliére and of 
eridan is, like that of Dickens or of Hogarth, 
ect and mainly didactic, pointing to the follies 
d foibles of mankind, the first chiefly by situa- 
in, the latter chiefly by speech; the humor of 
tine, like that of Sterne, and often of Thack- 
ly, indirect and inclined to the sentimental, 
‘inuating with all the machinery of playful sur- 
se the inconsistencies that enlist feeling or 
vaken thought. The former is the broadsword 
| Coeur de Lion, the latter the cimeter of Sala- 


: 


ee 
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din. It is of this latter species that Lord Bea- 
consfield’s finest humor must be reckoned. 

Let us begin with an instance from “Tan- 
cred.” He is describing the Hebrew Feast of 
Tabernacles : 


“Picture to yourself the child of Israel in the 
dingy suburb or the stolid quarter of some bleak 
northern town, where there is never a sun that can 
at any rate ripen grapes; yet he must celebrate the 
vintage of purple Palestine... . He rises in the 
morning ; goes early to some Whitechapel market, 
purchases some willow-boughs for which he has pre- 
viously given a commission, and which are brought 
probably from one of the neighboring rivers of Essex, 
hastens home, cleans out the yard of his miserable 
tenements, builds his bower, decks it even profusely 
with the finest flowers and fruit he can procure, and 
hangs its roof with variegated lamps. After the ser- 
vice of his synagogue he sups late with his wife and 
children in the open air, as if he were in the present 
villages of Galilee beneath its sweet and starry sky. 
. .. Perhaps, as he is offering up the peculiar thanks- 
giving of the Feast of Tabernacles, praising Jehovah 
for the vintage which his children may no longer 
cull, but also for his promise that they may some day 
again enjoy it, and his wife and his children are join- 
ing in a pious ‘ Hosanna,’ that is ‘Save us,’ a party 
of Anglo-Saxons, very respectable men, ten-pounders, 
a little elevated it may be, though certainly not in 
honor of the vintage, pass the house, and words lke 
these are heard: ‘1 say, Buggins, what's that row?’ 
“Oh! it's those cursed Jews ! we've a lot of them. It 
ts one of their horrible feasts. The Lord Mayor 
ought tointerfere. However, things are not so bad as 
they used to be. They used always to crucify little 
boys at their hullabaloos, but now they only eat sau- 
sages made of stinking pork! ‘To be sure, replies 
his companion, ‘we all make progress.” ‘ 


We are at once reminded by this blended pathos 
and humor of the sudden transition at the close 
of Heine’s “ Moses Lump.” Yet another exam- 
ple from the same Palestinic portion of the same 
book: 


“ Mr. Bernard is always with the English bishop, 
who is delighted to have an addition to his congre- 
gation, which is not too much, consisting of his 
own family, the English and Prussian consuls, and 
five Jews whom they have converted at twenty pias- 
ters a week, but £ know they are going to strike for 
WAGES. » » »” 

And, once more, Barizy of the Tower, a Jew, 
one of the lifelike group of Jerusalem gossips, is 
made to say to Consul Pasqualizo: 


“¢T don’t think I can deal in crucifixes.’ ‘I tell 
you what, if you won’t, your cousin Barizy of the 
Gate will. I know he has given a great order to 
Bethlehem.’ ‘ Zhe traitor, exclaimed Barizy of the 
Tower. ‘Well, if people will purchase crucifixes, 
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and nothing else, they must be supplied. Commerce 


civilizes man.” 

And, indeed, we shall find this same special vein 
of humor in his first novel alike and his last. 
Take this from “ Vivian Grey.” The speaker is 
M. Sievers, the German statesman : 


“We have plenty of metaphysicians, if you mean 
them. Watch that lively-looking gentleman, who is 
stuffing Kalte Schale so voraciously in the corner. 
The leaven of the idealists, a pupil of the celebrated 
Fichte, . the first principle of this school is to 
reject all expressions which incline in the slightest 
degree to substantiality, Existence is, in his opinion, 
a word too absolute. Being, principle, and essence 
are terms scarcely sufficiently ethereal even to indi- 
cate the subtile shadowings of his opinions. Matter 
is his great enemy. My dear sir, observe how ex- 
quisitely Nature revenges herself on these capricious 
and fantastic children. .. . Methinks that the best 
answer to the tdealism of M. Fichte ts to see his pupil 
devouring Kalte Schale.” 


And this from “ Endymion ” 


‘‘ The chairman opened the proceedings, but was 
coldly received, though he spoke sensibly and at 
some length. He then introduced a gentleman who 
was absolutely an alderman to move a resolution 
condemnatory of the Corn Laws. The august posi- 
tion of the speaker atoned for his halting rhetoric, 
and a city, which had only just for the first time been 
invested with municipal privileges, was hushed before 
aman who might in time even become a mayor.” 


Of a like character is the remark of Lothair, 
after the opera servant’s “ Thank you, my lord” 
had attested the “ overpowering honorarium” 


“He knows me, thought Lothair ; but it was not 
so. When the British nation is at once grateful and 
enthusiastic, they always call you, my lord.” 


Or, again, Lord Monmouth’s indignant advice to 
Coningsby : 


“You go with your family, sir, like a gentleman. 
You are not to consider your opinions like a philoso- 
pher ora political adventurer.” 


Or Waldershare’s account of England’s ascen- 
dency : 


“T must say it was a grand idea of our kings 
making themselves sovereigns of the sea. The great- 
er portion of this planet ts water, so we at once become 
a first-rate power.” 


Or the Homeric simplicity of the Ansary tribe, 
who believe London to be surrounded by sea, 
and ask if the English live in ships, and are thus 
corrected by the would-be interpreter, Keferinis : 


“The English live in ships only during six months 
of the year, principally when they go to India, the 
rest entirely at their country houses.” 


Similar, too, is the oblique sarcasm of Fa 
redeen : 


“We ought never to be surprised at anything t 
is done by the English, who are, after all, in a & 
tain sense savages. . .. Everything they requireis ij 
ported from other countries. ... I have been assur 
at Beyroot that they do not grow even their own « 
ton, but that I can hardly believe. Even their y 
ligion is an exotic, and, as they are indebted for th 
to Syria, it is not edie: they should import | the 
education from Greece.” 










And this light thrust at London architecture: 


“‘ Shall we find a refuge in a committee of tas 
escape from the mediocrity of one to the mediocri 
of many? ... But one suggestion might be mac 
No profession in England has done its best until 
has furnished its victim. ‘The pure administrati 
of justice dates from the deposition of Macclesfie] 

. Even our boasted navy never achieved a victe 
until we shot an admiral. Szppose an architect w 
hanged {” * 


Or, finally, not to embarrass with riches, in t 
philosophy of Hot Plates, where the reason 
cold dinners in Paris is ascribed to the inferior 
of French pottery, and the author conclud 
quite in the manner of Sterne: 


“* Now, if we only had that treaty of comme: 
with France, which has been so often on the po 
of completion, the fabrics of our unrivaled potter 
in exchange for their capital wines would be fou 
throughout France. The dinners of both natic 
would be improved ; the English would gain a+ 
lightful beverage, and the French, for the first tir 
in their lives, would dine off hot plates, ax un 
swerable instance of the advantages of commert 
reciprocity,” 





But it is not this note alone, though to ¢ 
minds this note is best, that Lord Beaconsfic 
strikes in the scale of humor. He has rung: 
most all the changes it contains, from the broa 
est comedy to the finest irony. He has revel 
in burlesque, and has yet developed characte 
whose humor is at once lifelike and astonishin; 

Thackeray himself, in his Mirobolant loy 
making by the dishes he has cooked, has r 
surpassed the mock gravity of the chef’s conte 
ence with which “ Tancred”’ opens. The sce 
is laid in— 





ce 
e 


. that part of the celebrated parish of | 
George, which is bounded on one side by Piccadil 
and on the other by Curzon Street. . . . It is in # 
district that the cooks have ever sought an elega 
abode. Ax air of stillness and serenity, of exhats 
passion and suppressed emotion, rather than of sl 
gishness or dullness, distinguishes this quarter dt 
ing the day.” 





* “¢ Tancred.” 

















It is in such august surroundings that “ Papa 
|wvost,” the veteran chef, advises young Lean- 
|, his favorite pupil (“the chef of the age”), 
his choice of an aide-de-camp in the approach- 
' campaign of Tancred’s coming-of-age ban- 
| at : 

'#* What you have learned from me came at least 
‘na good school. It is something to have served 
ler Napoleon,’ added Prevost, with the grand air 
he imperial kitchen. ‘Had it not been for Wa- 
00, I should have had the cross, but the Bourbons 
(the cooks of the Empire never could understand 
‘h other. They brought over an emigrant chef, 
9 did not comprehend the taste of the age. He 
hed to bring everything back to the time of the 
de beuf ; when Monsieur passed my soup of Aus- 
ie untasted, I knew the old family was doomed ; 
we gossip. ... There is Andrieu . . . you had 
" hopes of him. He istoo young. I took him 
Hellingsley, and he lost his head on the third day. 
ied the soufiées to him, and but for the most 
perate personal exertions all would have been 
: Jt was an affair of the Bridge of Arcola,’ 

“© 4h, mon Dieu, there are moments !’ exclaimed 
‘evost.” 





Equally, too, of the Thackerayan flavor is the 
sount of Freeman and Trueman, the flunkeys 
endant on Tancred in Palestine, who call an 
‘air The Hameer. The former comments on 
byrian castle : 


“*There must have been a fine coming-of-age 
“e,’ rejoined Trueman. 

*“* As for that,’ replied Freeman, ‘ comings-of-age 
yend in a manner upon meat and drink. They 
’t in no way to be carried out with coffee and 
yes; without oxen roasted whole and broached 
rsheads, they ain’t in a manner legal.’” 


id, again, while near the Lebanon : 


~“*T know what you are thinking of, John,’ re- 
ed Mr. F., in aserious tone. ‘ You are thinking 
anything were to happen to either of us in this 
ithen land we should get Christian burial.’ 
~“*Tord love you, Mr. Freeman, no I wasn’t. I 
's thinking of a glass of ale.’ 

*** Ah !’ sighed Freeman, ‘ it softens the heart to 
nk of such things away from home, as we are. Do 
1 know, John, there are times when I feel very 
-2er—there are, indeed. J catched myself a-sing- 
+ “Sweet Home” one night among those savages 
the wilderness. One wants consolation sometimes, 
' does, indeed, and, for my part, I do miss the fam- 
prayers and the home-brewed. ” 


The Thackerayan irony is once more appar- 
tin the picture of the sponging-house, where 
Tdinand Armine finds himself immured : 


“There were also indications of literary amuse- 
nt in the room in the shape of a Hebrew Bible and 
Racing Calendar” ; 
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and in the money-lender’s advice for diminishing 
the loan required : 


“Fifteen hundred pound,’ ejaculated Mr. Levi- 
son. ‘ Well, I suppose we must make it seven hun- 
dred pound, somehow or other, and you must take 
the rest in coals’” ;* 


in Mrs. Guy Flouncey, “sure of an ally directly 
the gentlemen appeared” (a Becky Sharp in 
miniature), as she cries in triumph after the aris- 
tocratic ball for which she has strenuously pined, 
“We have done it at last, my love.” { And in 
the radical manufacturer’s confession of political 
faith: “I don’t like extremes. A wise minister 
should take the duty off cotton-wool.” § 

But the broader humor, that of Fielding and 
Dickens, is also forcibly represented in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s pages. Perhaps few of our read- 
ers remember the Squire, in “ Venetia” (surely a 
country cousin of the little Judge, in “ Pickwick’’), 
when Morgana, the suspected gypsy, is brought 
up for trial before him: 


‘“Trust me to deal with these fellows. . . . The 
hint of petty treason staggered him. . . . The court 
must be cleared. Constable, clear the court. Zeta 
stout man stand on each side of the prisoner to protect 
the bench. The magtstracy of England will never 
shrink from doing their duty, but they must be pro- 
tected.” 


Or, again, the music-hall in “Sybil” with its 
entertainments redolent of Vincent Crummles 
and Miss Snevellicci : 


“Some nights there was music on the stage. A 
young lady in a white robe with a golden harp, and 
attended by a gentleman in black mustachios. This 
was when the principal harpist of the King of Saxony 
and his first fiddle happened to be passing through 
Mowbray merely by accident on a tour of pleasure 
and instruction to witness the famous scenes of Brit- 
ish industry, Otherwise the audience of the ‘Cat 
and Fiddle ’—we beg pardon, we mean the ‘ Temple 
of the Muses’—were fain to be content with four 
Bohemian Brothers, or an equal number of Swiss 
Sisters.” 


Or Mr. Fitzloom, the Manchester man in “ Vivian 
Grey,” who might have walked straight out of 
“Little Dorrit,” if he had not lived so long before 
that wonderful work was written: 


“That is Miss Fitzloom?’ asked Lady Made- 
line. 

“¢* Not exactly, my lady,’ said Mr. Fitzloom, ‘ not 
exactly Miss Fitzloom, Miss Aurelia Fitzloom, my 
third daughter. ‘“ Our third eldest,” as Mrs. Fits- 
loom sometimes says, for really it 1s necessary to dis- 
tinguish with such a family as ours, you know.” 


* “‘ Henrietta Temple.” 
tTancred 2? 


t ‘* Coningsby.” 
§ ‘* Endymion,” 
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Or Lady Spirituelle, described like Mrs. Wititter- 
ly herself as “ad/ soul,” * or— 


“Mr. Smith, the fashionable novelist, that is to 
say, a person who occasionally publishes three vol- 
umes, one half of which contains the adventures of a 
young gentleman in the country, and the other vol- 
ume and a half the adventures of the same young 
gentleman in the metropolis.” + 


In the same strain too is Lord Cadurcis’s preju- 
dice against Pontius Pilate— 


“From seeing him when I was a child on an old 
Dutch tile fireplace at Marringhurst, dressed like a 
burgomaster.” $ 


And the school in “ Vivian Grey” kept 


‘‘by sixteen young ladies, all the daughters of 
clergymen, merely to attend to the morals and the 
linen; terms moderate, one hundred guineas per 
annum for all under six years of age, and a few ex- 
tras only for fencing, pure milk, and the guitar.” 


And (to terminate this section of our illustra-° 


tions) the celebrated Dartford election from 
“Coningsby,” the rival of that at Eatanswill in 
“ Pickwick.” Its nomination day, “lounging 
without an object, and luncheon without an ap- 
petite,” Magog Wrath and Bully Bluck with their 
rival war-cries, and above all Rigby’s speech: 


“He brought in his crack theme, the guillotine, 
and dilated so elaborately upon its qualities, that 
one of the gentlemen below could not refrain from 
exclaiming, ‘I wish you may get it.’ This exclama- 
tion gave Mr. Rigby what is called a great opening, 
which, like a practiced speaker, he immediately 
seized. He denounced the sentiment as un-English, 
and got very much cheered. Excited by this suc- 
cess, Righy began to call everything else with which 
he did not agree un-English, until menacing murmurs 
began to arise, when he shifted the subject and rose 
into a grand peroration, in which he assured them 
that the eyes of the whole empire were on this par- 
ticular election (cries of ‘That’s true’ on all sides), 
and that England expected every man to do his duty. 
‘And who do you expect to do yours,’ inquired a 
gentleman below, ‘about that ’ere pension ?’” 


We must still, before we can consider our 
author’s wit, treat, and of necessity briefly, his 
burlesque humor and his humorous development 
of character. The former is rifest, as is natural, 
in his earliest works, and overflowing with high 
spirits, though never of an impersonal nature. 
Their constant reference to politics and society 
allies them more nearly to “Gulliver’s Travels” 
than to the “Rose and the Ring,” though the 
whimsical Beckendorff and the episode in “ Viv- 
ian Grey” of the Rhine wine dukes is an excep- 





* ‘ Popanilla.” t ‘* Vivian Grey.” 


tT ‘ Venetia.” 
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tion to this rule. Let us commence with {| 
earliest : ; 


“*T protest,’ said the King of Thessaly, * agi 
this violation of the most sacred rights.’ 

“«The marriage-tie?’ said Mercury. 

“« The dinner-hour ?’ said Jove. t 

“<Tt is no use talking sentiment to Ixion,’ sa 
Venus, ‘mortals are callous.’ 1 

““* Adventures are to the adventurous,’ sa 
Minerva.” * 


, s 


- 
And the rubber between Teiresias and Prose 
pine in the “ Infernal Marriage”: 


“«The trick and two by honors,’ said Proserpir 

‘‘*« Pray, my dear Teiresias, you, who are suck 
fine player, how came you to trump my best card? 

‘* * Because I want the lead, and those who wa 
to lead, please your majesty, must never hesitt 
about sacrificing their friends,’ ” . 

And the whole of “ Popanilla,” particula 
the parable of the pineapples and the trial of t 
hero, who, arraigned on a charge of treason, d 
covers the indictment is for stealing camelopar 
and is informed by the judge that origina 
Vraibleusia abounded with these splendid ai 
mals, to punish the destroyers of bicipe his cot 
was instituted : 


“¢ Therefore,’ his lordship added, ‘in order to: 
you in this court for the modern offense of high-tr 
son, you must first be introduced by fiction of law 
a stealer of camelopards, and then, being in frase 
vegio, in a manner, we proceed to business by a § 
cial power for the absolute offense.’ . . . The jud 
. . . summed up in the most impartial manner, | 
told the jury that, although the case was quite ck 
against the prisoner, they were bound to give h 
the advantage of every reasonable doubt.” 


It is this excessive buoyancy that, flouti 
graver themes, has often, and sometimes not r 
justly, been stigmatized as flippant, but which, 
a famous passaget from one of the diatrit 
against Peel, was to be wielded as a formidal 
political weapon. 

In the delineation of humorous characte | 
spite the fact that political or social aims contr 
their horizon, we claim for Lord Beaconsfield 
least moments of mastery. He has created tyy 
instead of, like the conventional satirists, app! 
priating them. To borrow his own languaj 
“His pleasure has been,” to contrast the hidd 
motive with the public pretext of transactions 
Because Sidonia is a paradox incarnate, we 
not to forget that Lord Monmouth is a Be 
piece, any more than the caricatures of Acres 





* “¢Txion in Heaven.” 
+ That about ‘‘ Popkin’s Plan.” 
t ‘* Coningsby.” 


;, Malaprop should prevent our appreciation of 
two Surfaces. In the masculine gallery, Lord 
amouth, Taper, and Tadpole (creations in 
ridan’s best manner, but too familiar to re- 
itulate here), Essper George* (the modern 
cho Panza to a master the exact reverse of 
1 Quixote), St. Aldegonde, Rigby, Fakredeen 
+ Louis Napoleon of Syrian intrigue), Lord 
ntfort, the cynic who “knew he was dying 
sn he found himself disobeyed,” are remarka- 
as are Bertie Tremaine, who “always walked 
ae with the member who had made the speech 
‘he evening,” and who welcomed at his table 
‘ery one except absolute assassins,” and Mr. 
ney Giles, who, “intelligent, acquainted with 
rything except theology and metaphysics, 
d to oblige, a little to patronize, never made 
iculties, and always overcame them,” and Mr. 
ebus, the muscular zsthete: while Lady Bel- 
(Lady Blessington t), who “hates people 
) are only rich,” and in her old age “always 
a gay season,” Lady Montfort, the Schehere- 
e of Society, Zenobia, and Mrs. Guy Flouncey 
attractively so in the feminine ; though in his 
itment of woman’s character, Lord Beacons- 
1 chivalrously prefers the heroic to the hu- 
rous. 

We have space to examine two only, and 
ll select them from what their author has 
ed the “ dark sex.” 

Lord Monmouth is the Marquis of Steyne 
tomized. He is the mauvazs ¢déal of the old 
‘y peers who were the pillars of the “organ- 
| hypocrisy.” ‘Never wanting in energy 
en his own interests were concerned,” “ dis- 
ag to hear of people who were dead,’ “look- 
on human nature with the callous eye of a 
sey,” “when he pleased, rather fascinating to 
ng men,’ his superb selfishness and sordid 
acity are built up, block by block, like some 
waoh of Egyptian antiquity : 


“Lord Monmouth worshiped gold, though if nec- 
wy he could squander it like a caliph, He had 
a a respect for very rich men. It was his only 
‘ness; the only exception to his general scorn 
his species—wit, power, particular friendship, 
eral popularity, public opinion, beauty, genius, 
ue, all these are to be purchased ; but it does not 
yw that you can buy a rich man. You may not 
willing or able to spare enough. A person or a 
wg that you could not buy became invested in the 
of Lord Monmouth with a kind of halo, amount- 
almost to sanctity.” 





* “Vivian Grey.” The description of the Toadies in 
same work and the nomenclature in his earlier com- 
‘tions show how strongly Sheridan influenced the 
ng D’Israeli. 

t Henrietta Temple.” 
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His heartlessly diplomatic removal of Lady 
Monmouth through Rigby, his one sally of indig- 
nation provoked by his nephew’s enthusiasm, 
“By — some woman has got hold of him and 
made him a Whig,” and his verdict on the Re- 
form Bill, “ DD—— the Reform Bill! If the Duke 
had not quarreled with Lord Grey, on a coal 
committee, we should never have had the Re- 
form Bill,” complete a portrait worthy of Juvenal. 
It is a grim figure, but we must not deny it al- 
most its sole virtue, and that posthumous—the 
bequest to his creature Rigby: 


“‘Lord Monmouth left to the Right Honorable 
Nicholas Rigby the bust of that gentleman which he 
had himself presented to his lordship, and which at 
his desire had been placed in the vestibule at Con- 
ingsby Castle, from the amiable motive that, after 
Lord Monmouth's decease, Mr. Righy might wish ber- 
haps to present it to some other friend.” 


It is a relief to turn to Lord St. Aldegonde, 
the embodiment of the radical nobleman. Two 
quotations shall suffice for the outlines of this 
delightful “ free churchman,” fresh in the recol- 
lection of all readers of “ Lothair”: 


“.,.A republican of the reddest dye, he was 
opposed to all privilege, and indeed to all orders of 
men except dukes, who were a necessity. He was 
also strongly in favor of the equal division of all 
property except land. Liberty depended on land, 
and the greater the land-owners the greater the liber- 
ty of acountry. He would hold forth on this topic 
with energy, amazed at any one differing from him. 
‘ As if a fellow could have too much land,’ he would 
urge with a voice and glance which defied contra- 
diction. . . 

‘*The meal was over. The bishop was standing 
near the mantel-piece talking to the ladies who were 
clustered round him. The archdeacon, and the 
chaplain, and some other clergy, a little in the back- 
ground, Lord St. Aldegonde, who, whether there 
were a fire or not, always stood with his hands in 
his pockets, moved discourteously among them, then 
assumed his usual position and listened as it were 
grimly for a few moments to their talk, Then he 
suddenly exclaimed in a loud voice with the groan 
of a rebellious Titan, ‘ How I hate Sunday!’ ‘Gran- 
ville!’ exclaimed Lady St. Aldegonde, turning pale. 
There was a general shudder. ‘I mean ina country- 
house,’ said Lord St. Aldegonde. ‘Of course I mean 
in a country-house. I do not dislike it alone, and I 
do not dislike it in London, but Sunday in a country- 
house is infernal.” 


We have dilated at some length on the vari- 
ous aspects of Lord Beaconsfield’s humor, for it 
is to our minds far the most important feature of 
his writings, but after all it is for his daring and 
dazzling wit that he will universally be remem- 
bered. It is, as we have said, a rare quality, and 
it is also a gift that lives. Wit has wings, A 
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happy phrase becomes a proverb, and the wittier 
half of a work, like the favorite melodies of a 
composition, survives the whole. The more will 
this be likely when the yvéuy is to repeat our- 
selves intellectually true, when fancy jumps with 
fact. This is, we imagine, the secret of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s wit. It may seem paradoxical to 
assert of his most popular paradoxes that they 
are just, but we do so. He, like his Sidonia, 
“said many things that were strange, yet they 
instantly appeared to be true.” Be this as it 
may, wit is certainly the most plentiful element 
of his later novels. They are confessedly novels 
of conversation. 


‘*In life surely,” he observes in “‘ Vivian Grey,” 
“man is not always as monstrously busy as he ap- 
pears to be in novels and romances; we are not 
always in action, not always making speeches, or 
making money, or making war, or making love. 
Occasionally we talk about the weather, sometimes 
about ourselves, oftener about our friends, and as 
often about our enemies.” 


This conversational treatment is an element 
of their originality. Gradually, as his political 
and social career became more definite and pro- 
gressive, the humor in his novels recedes and the 
wit abounds. The only English prime-minister 
who has been a professed wit, he felt its efficacy 
as a weapon, used it, and, we may add, never 
abused it. Squib, repartee, epigram, and lam- 
poon, all applied by him, have yet never been 
misapplied to gloze immorality or profane re- 
ligion. His very sneer is good-humor, and, if he 
was in any sense Diogenes, he was certainly a 
Diogenes who lived out of the tub. 

Wit, to classify roughly, is twofold. There is 
the lightning wit that flashes of a short sentence 
or an apt reply, and there is the lambent wit that 
sparkles either by description or dialogue. We 
shall begin with instances of the first. And here 
there is scarcely need to quote. Every one 
knows his aphorisms. The hansom cab, “ the 
gondola of London,” and the critics, “ the men 
who have failed’”’;* Tadpole’s “Tory men and 
Whig measures,” and Rigbf’s “ Little words in 
great capitals”; “‘Don Juan,’ the style of the 
House of Commons, ‘ Paradise Lost,’ that of the 
House of Lords”; “All the great things have 
been done by the little nations” and “ Our young 
Queen and our old Constitution,” “The Whigs 
bathing,” and, we may add, “ London, the key of 
India ”’—are household words. 

It is in “Coningsby” and “Lothair” that 
perhaps the best of his apothegms are found. 
Thence spring “The government of great meas- 





* Compare ‘‘The Infernal Marriage.” — ‘‘ Ixion. 
‘Are there any critics in hell?’ ‘ Myriads,’ rejoined the 
ex-King of Lydia,” 


ures, or little men of humbug or humdruy 
and “ Youth, the trustees of posterity”; «7 
Austrians, the Chinese of Europe” ; and “ Di 
matists the Hebrews of politics”; “ Paris, 
university of the world”; and “St. Jam 
Square, the Faubourg St. Germain of London 
“The gentlemen who played with billiard-b 
games that were not billiards”; and “ The | 
who sacrificed even her lovers to her friend: 
“Most women are vain, some men are not”; ; 
the lawyer who “was not an intellectual Cree 
but had his pockets full of sixpences”; “P 
theism, Atheism in domino”; and “ Books, 
curse of the human race”; “ Pearls are © 
girls,” and “ Malt-tax is madness”; of Aust 
“two things made her a nation—she was ( 
man and she was Catholic, and now she is} 
ther”; and of the Reform Bill, “It gave to M 
chester a bishop and to Birmingham a dane 
But, indeed, words fully as good as these ar 
be found throughout. It is time to recall L 


Squib’s definition of the value of money, “\ 


dear” ; and Count Mirabel’s (D’Orsay’s) pleas: 
ry, “Coffee and confidence” ;* Essper Geor 
“ Like all great travelers, I have seen more th: 
remember and remembered more than I h 
seen ’”’;t+ and Popanilla, “ The most dang 
savages and the most savage of dandies ” 

nus, the goddess of watering-places ” ; t and a 
lington, with his old loves and new dances 
“Good fortune with good management, no c¢ 
try-house, and no children, is Aladdin’s lamp 
and the “ Treatise on a subject in which ev 
body is interested, in a style no one unt 
stands” ; 7 the French actress who avers at s 
per, “No language makes you so thirsty 
French” ;** and the English tradesmen, | 
“console “themselves for not getting their | 
paid by inviting their customers to dinner.” “ 
utilitarian, whose dogma was, “ Rules are f 
eral, feelings are general, and property should 
general” ; and the definition of liberty, “ Do 
others do, and never knock men down.” t+ Th 
has been scarcely time to forget the advic 
“Lothair” to “go into the country for the | 
note of the nightingale and return to town 
the first note of the muffin-bell”; or perhaps 
remember Zenobia in “ Endymion,” “ who { 
handsome people, even handsome women, ’ 
Mr. Ferrars, who committed suicide from a 
of imagination.” A brace of very witty sim 
should not be here omitted. The one a ct 
parison of the parliament-built region of Ha 
Street to “a large family of plain children, v 





* “The Young Duke.” 
t ‘‘ Ixion in Heaven.” 

| ‘‘ Tancred.” 

** “ The Young Duke.” 


+ ‘* Vivian Grey.” 
§ ‘“The Young Du 
J ‘‘ Vivian Grey.” 
tt ‘‘ Popanilla.” 
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-tland Place and Portman Square for their re- 
sctable parents ” ;* the other, that of the de- 
‘hed BP akkfast-tables at Brentham to “ a clus- 
of Greek or Italian republics, instead of a 
at metropolitan table like a central govern- 
nt, absorbing all the genius and resources of 
‘ety ”:+ nor should the Heinesque -lyric on 
‘harming Bignetta,’ { with its witty close, be 
fered to die away unreéchoed : 


harming Bignetta, charming Bignetta, 

\Vhat a wicked young rogue is charming Bignetta ! 
he laughs at my shyness, and flirts with his High- 
| ness, 

Vet still she is charming, that charming Bignetta ! 


‘harming Bignetta, charming Bignetta, 

Vhat a dear little girl is charming Bignetta ! 

‘Think me only a sister,’ said she, trembling—I 

i kissed her. 

vhat a charming young sister is charming Big- 
netta!” 


“In the same category, too, are those felicitous 
‘ns of terse expression, whether new or newly 
iped, which distinguish Lord Beaconsfield 
‘ove any other modern novelist. The “ Parlia- 
‘ntary Christian ” for Protestant, and the “ Free- 
‘der in Gossip” for the bad listener in “ Lo- 
ir,” the “ Midland Sea” for the Mediterranean 
(* Tancred ” and “ Venetia” ; the figure of w- 
‘toning one’s brazus, § and the jingle “ plun- 
ed and blundered,” of “Coningsby,” the 
-eresy of cutlets”’ from “ Venetia,” the “ or- 
‘ans stuffed with truffles and the truffles with 
‘olans ” from “ Endymion,” the “ confused ex- 
‘nations and explained confusions ” from “ Po- 
ulla.” The terms “ Stateswoman” and “ An- 
lotage,’ “ Melancholy ocean ” and “ Batavian 
ce,’ remind us that Benjamin Disraeli is the 
1 of an author he has himself portrayed as 
intering on his garden terrace, meditating some 
py phrase. 

It still remains for us to advert to the wit'of 
itained sparkle, rather than of sudden flashes. 
this there is an admirable specimen in “ Tan- 
d.” Lady Constance is alluding to “The 
‘yelations of Chaos,” a tract on evolution : 


eee 














. . It shows you exactly how a star is formed ; 
hing could be so pretty. Accluster of vapor—the 
am of the milky way, a sort of celestial cheese 
med into light. You must read it; it is charm- 


_“* Nobody ever saw a star formed,’ said Tancred. 
“Perhaps not ; you must read the Revelations. 
sallexplained. But what is most interesting is 
_Way in which man has been developed. You 





|, * “Tancred.” +  Lothair.” 
} “The Young Duke.” 
§ This expression is Beethoven’s, 
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know, all is development. The principle is perpetu- 
ally going on. First there was nothing, then there 
was something, then—I forget the next. I think 
there were shells, then fishes ; then we came—let me 
see, did we come next—. Never mind that, we 
came, and the next change there will be something 
very superior to us, something with wings. Ah! 
that’s it, we were fishes, and I believe we shall be 
crows. .. . Everything is proved by geology, you 
know. ... This is development: we had fins ; we 
may have wings.” 


This passage is not only wit, but humor also, 
according as we regard the speaker or the speech, 
and as both combined—as, in fact, ‘“ West-Ori- 
ental,” irresistible. Or, again, Herbert in “ Ve- 
netia” 


“**T doubt whether a man at fifty is the same ma- 
terial being that he is at five-and-twenty.’ 

**<T wonder,’ said Lord Cadurcis, ‘if a creditor 
brought an action against you at fifty, for goods sold 
and delivered at five-and-twenty, one could set up 
the want of identity as a plea in bar; it would bea 
consolation to an elderly gentleman.’ ” 


Or the lady’s reasoning on the Gulf Stream the- 
ory: 

“¢T think we want more evidence of a change. 
The Vice-Chancellor and I went down to a place we 
have near town, on Saturday, where there is a very 
nice piece of water, indeed ; some people call ita 
lake. My boys wanted to skate, but that I would 
not permit.’ 

‘<* You believe in the Gulf Stream to that extent,’ 
said Lothair, ‘ 20 skating.’” 


Or, once more, a piece of raillery from “ Vivian 
Crevina: 


‘«* What a pity, Miss Manvers, that the fashion 
has gone out of selling one’s self to the devil!’ 

‘** Good gracious, Mr. Grey !’ 

“On my honor, I am quite serious. It does ap- 
pear to me to be avery great pity; what a capital 
plan for younger brothers! It is a kind of thing I 
have been trying to do all my life, and never could 
succeed. I began at school with toasted cheese and 
a pitchfork.’ ” 


Or the report of the debate in the House of Lords, 
“imposing, particularly if we take a part in it”: 


“ Lord Exchamberlain thought the nation going 
on wrong, and he made a speech full of currency 
and constitution. Baron Deprivyseal seconded him 
with great effect, brief but bitter, satirical and sore. 
The Earl of Quarterday answered these, full of con- 
fidence in the nation and himself. When the debate 
was getting heavy, Lord Snap jumped up to give 
them something light. The Lords do not encourage 
wit, and so are obliged to put up with pertness. 
But Viscount Memoir was very statesmanlike, and 
spouted a sort of universal history. Then there was 
Lord Ego, who vindicated his character when no- 
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body knew he had one, and explained his motives 
because his auditors could not understand his acts.” * 


Or the comparison of the Tories who sup- 
ported Peel in his defection to the converted Sax- 
ons by Charlemagne : 


“«. , . When the Emperor appeared, instead of 
conquering, he converted them. How were they 
converted ? In battalions—the old chronicler in- 
forms us they were converted in battalions, and bap- 
tized in platoons. It was utterly impossible to bring 
these individuals from a state of reprobation to one 
of grace with a celerity sufficiently quick.” + 


And, last, though decidedly not least, the dic- 
tum of Mendez Pinto: 


“‘ English is an expressive language, but not diffi- 
cult to master. Its range is limited ; it consists, as 
far as I can observe, of four words, ‘nice,’ ‘jolly,’ 
‘charming,’ and ‘ bore,’ and some grammarians add 
‘fond! ? 


And now we have done. Whatever the di- 
vergencies of opinion on the literary merit of 
Lord Beaconsfield—and this rests with the best 
critic, posterity—it is at least unquestionable that 
in wit and humor he never flags. There are 
those who have called him dull, but they are dul- 
lards. The Boeotians could hardly have proved 
fair judges of Aristophanes. 

But our object in this article has been to vin- 
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dicate a much higher honor for Lord Beaco 
field than any such mere cleverness. We h 
endeavored to prove that not only does he “sp 
kle with epigram and blaze with repartee ” 
unusual brilliance, but that his humor, neces 
rily hampered as it was by his surroundings ¢ 
his aims, can boast keen insight and origi 
manipulation ; that the dzzarre and the frivol 
is the mere froth on its surface, unessential 
evanescent, and that as a wit and a humo 
he is now, by the prerogative of death, classi 
Nor is the least enduring of the wreaths heay 
upon his bier that he always, and in the bh 
manner, amused us while he instructed, and 
structed us while he amused. 

His wit and his humor offer a complete re 
tation to the Shakespearean adage, “‘ When 
age is in, the wit is out,” for he preserved th 
youthful as a septuagenarian, and they, in rec 
tal, shall preserve his memory ever vivid and } 
orous. 

“ Alas! poor Yorick, where be your gi 
now, your gambols, your songs, your flashes 
merriment that were wont to set the table i 
roar ?’? may exclaim one who discerns only 
Lord Beaconsfield the court jester. Our 
joinder shall be that of truth and reverence: 





‘He being dead yet speaketh.” 


WALTER SYDNEY SICHEL (Macmillan’s Magazine 
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O Jefferson Davis, more than to any other 
person, must be accorded the position of 

the representative man of the Southern Confed- 
eracy. Few men had as much to do in shaping 
the measures which led to its formation, and, 
when it was about to be formally organized, 
there was no other man who was seriously 
thought of as its head. Circumstances, only 
dimly foreseen at the time, but which we now 
see to have been inevitable, compelled what was 
in the outset proposed to be a league between 
sovereign States, to assume the form of a con- 
solidated government, whose Executive exercised 
power and authority as absolute as has, within 
modern times, been claimed by or for any civil 
or military ruler. Frederick the Great was not 





* “The Young Duke.” 

t Speech on the repeal of the Corn Laws, May 15, 1846. 

} The Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government, 
By Jefferson Davis. In two volumes. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 1881. 


more absolute dictator of Prussia during 
Seven Years’ War, Napoleon was not more 
solutely dictator of France during the Emp 
than was Jefferson Davis dictator of the Conf 
eracy during the four years of its existence. | 
That these great powers were thrust 
him, rather than sought by him, seems bey 
question. That they were not exercised for f 
poses of personal aggrandizement, and rarel} 
ever, for the gratification of his own individ 
likes or dislikes, we think must be conced 
The cause for which he struggled, and of wh 
he was the exponent and embodiment, is § 
phatically a “lost cause”; but he has ne 
ceased to maintain that the ends sought to 
attained were just ones, and that the means u 
for their attainment were righteous and pral 
worthy. It is right and just that this cause, é 
the motives and actions of its upholders, sho 
have a full and fair hearing before the tribu 
of history. . 








| in mind the preparation of a history of the 
(} federacy, which should be at once a narrative 
| adefense. He has taken ample time for the 
‘x. It is now sixteen years since the “ fall of 
Confederate Government.” Mr. Davis then 
ted three years of having reached the age of 
sescore ; he has now passed, by three years, 
‘age of threescore and ten, with mental vigor 
| bated. Many of these sixteen years must 
|e been mainly devoted to a retrospect and 
ew of the stormy period which. had gone be- 
3 The work which he has at length com- 
ted undoubtedly presents his matured and 
il view of the mighty events which formed its 
)me. In any case, such a work, by such a man, 
|.st have been worthy of careful examination 
/ impartial consideration. No one who shall 
| ord to the book such consideration will deny 
{t Mr. Davis has performed his self-imposed 
| with marked ability. He is, indeed, an ad- 
jvate whose arguments and appeals we must 
\igh, not a judge whose dicta we must accept 
authority. But we believe that all will agree 
_t, taking the defense as a whole, no man could 
yemade it stronger. If the world’s verdict be 
his favor, it will be because the cause was a 
E one; if the verdict be against him, it will 
‘on the ground that the cause was such that 
advocate, however able or zealous, could make 
ther than a bad one. 

: It is not the purpose of this paper to pass 
Igment upon the case itself, but to present 
tly, and as fully as the space allotted will per- 
t, what the writer believes to be the salient 
ints of the defense, as set forth by its able and 
ilous advocate. Mr. Davis more than once 
s forth succinctly the general design and scope 
the work. Thus, in the preface he says: 











2 


“The object of this work has been, from histori- 
data, to show that the Southern States had right- 
ly the power to withdraw from a Union into which 


ty had, as sovereign communities, voluntarily en- 


ed; that the denial of that right was a violation 
the letter and spirit of the compact between the 
wes; and that the war waged by the Federal 
vernment against the seceding States was in dis- 
yard of the limitations of the Constitution, and de- 
uctive of the principles of the Declaration of In- 
pendence.” 

id, again, in the “Conclusion,” the idea is 
mewhat amplified : 


“My first object in this work was to prove, by 
torical authority, that each of the States, as sov- 
sign parties to the Union, had the reserved power 
secede from it, whenever it should be found not 
answer the ends for which it should be established. 
this has been done, it follows that the war was, 
the part of the United States Government, one 
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of aggression and usurpation, and, on the part of the 
South, was for the defense of an inherent, unalien- 
able right. 

** My next purpose was to show, by the gallantry 
and devotion of the Southern people in their unequal 
struggle, how thorough was their conviction of the 
justice of their cause ; that, by their humanity to the 
wounded and captives, they proved themselves the 
worthy descendants of chivalric sires, and fit to be 
free ; and that, in every case, as when our army 
invaded Pennsylvania, by their respect for private 
rights, their morality, and observance of the laws of 
civilized war, they are entitled to the confidence and 
regard of mankind.” 


Something like one half of each of the two 
volumes is occupied with the strictly military his- 
tory of the war, with the details of campaigns 
and battles and sieges. In this respect the work 
does not present many notable features. Except 
upon a few points, Mr. Davis seems to have 
had little material not the common property of 
historians. We detect no purpose of concealing 
facts. Confederate successes are not unduly 
magnified ; Federal reverses are not unduly exag- 
gerated. Of course, it was not to be expected 
that he would look at the course of events with 
a wholly impartial eye. We shall in the sequel 
present his view of some transactions in respect 
to which question has arisen; but our main pur- 
pose is to set forth his argument in justification 
of the right of the States to secede from the 
Union. This involves the entire doctrine of 
paramount State sovereignty, and incidentally of 
the question of slavery. 

Mr. Davis regards the great question which 
finally came to an issue as a purely sectional 
matter, in which the institution of African slavery 
was nowise of necessity involved. He says at 
the very opening of his argument: 


‘‘Inasmuch as the questions growing out of the 
institution of negro servitude, or connected with it, 
will occupy a conspicuous place in what is to follow, 
it is important that the reader should have, at the 
very outset, a right understanding of the true nature 
and character of those questions. No subject has 
been more generally misunderstood or more per- 
sistently misrepresented. The institution itself has 
ceased to exist in the United States; the generation 
comprising all who took part in the controversies to 
which it gave rise, or for which it afforded a pretext, 
is passing away ; and the misconceptions which have 
prevailed in our own country, and still more among 
foreigners remote from the field of contention, are 
likely to be perpetuated in the mind of posterity, 
unless corrected before they become crystallized by 
tacit acquiescence.” 


Mr. Davis recognizes the fact of the abolition 
of negro servitude in the United States as now 
constituted; and, by implication at least, that it 
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can never be reéstablished. We find no intima- 
tion that he regards its reéstablishment in the 
South as desirable even if it were possible. But 
he certainly appears to still hold that it was in 
itself right and just, that it was the proper and 
normal condition of the African race wherever 
the conditions of soil, climate, and production 
were such as to render it profitable to make use 
of them as laborers in any considerable num- 
bers. Thus, while commenting upon the eman- 
cipation proclamation of President Lincoln, he 
says: 


“The forefathers of these negroes were gathered 
from the torrid plains and malarial swamps of inhos- 
pitable Africa, Generally they were born the slaves 
of barbarian masters, untaught in all the useful arts 
and occupations. eared in heathen darkness, and 
sold by heathen masters, they were transferred to 
shores enlightened by the rays of Christianity. There, 
put to servitude, they were trained in the gentle arts 
of peace and order and civilization ; they increased 
from’a few unprofitable savages to millions of effi- 
cient Christian laborers. Their servile instincts ren- 
dered them contented with their lot; and their 
patient toil blessed the land of their abode with un- 
measured riches. Their strong local and personal 
attachment secured faithful service to those to whom 
their service or labor was due. A strong mutual af- 
fection was the natural result of this life-long rela- 
tion, a feeling best, if not only, understood by those 
who have grown from childhood under its influence. 
Never was there happier dependence of labor and 
capital upon each other. The tempter came, like 
the serpent in Eden, and decoyed them with the 
magic word of ‘ freedom.’ ” 


Mr. Davis fully admits the magic power of 
this word freedom, and of its antithesis slavery. 
He says: 


“The antithetical employment of such terms as 
‘freedom’ and ‘slavery,’ or ‘antislavery’ and ‘pro- 
slavery,’ with reference to the principles and pur- 
poses of contending parties or rival sections, has had 
immense influence in misleading the opinions and 
sentiments of the world. The idea of freedom is 
captivating, that of slavery repellent, to the moral 
sense of mankind in general. — It is easy, therefore, 
to understand the effect of applying the one set ot 
terms to one party, the other to another, in a contest 
which has no just application whatever to the essen- 
tial merits of freedom or slavery.” 


He affirms, over and over again, that the 
merits or demerits of slavery had actually noth- 
ing to do with the matter in hand. “No moral 
or sentimental considerations,” he says, “ were 
really involved in either the earlier or later con- 
troversies which so long agitated and finally rup- 
tured the Union. They were simply struggles 
between different sections, with diverse institu- 
tions and interests,” The basis of this sectional 


controversy, he says, “was the question of 
balance of political power.” He illustrates this 
the Louisiana question, in 1803-’12, which ‘ 
forded one of the earliest occasions for the m; 
festation of sectional jealousy, and gave ris 
the first threats or warnings (which procee 
from New England) of a dissolution of 

Union. Yet although negro slavery existe; 
Louisiana, no pretext was made of that as 
objection to the acquisition.” The same y 
according to him, the case in the Missouri ¢ 
troversy of 1819-20. This, he says, “ was 
first question that ever seriously threatened 
stability of the Union, and the first in which 
sentiment of opposition to slavery in the abst 
was introduced as an adjunct of sectional ¢ 
troversy.... But,” he says, “it was cle 
shown in debate that such questions were a 
gether irrelevant”; and that the proposed | 
hibition of slavery in the newly formed § 
“would be contrary to the spirit, if not to 
letter, of the Constitution.” 

The question was finally settled for the t 
by what is known as the ‘‘ Missouri Compromi 
the essential feature of which was that Miss 
became a State without any restriction, but | 
slavery was for ever prohibited in all the rem 
ing portion of what had constituted the Louis; 
Territory lying north of latitude 36° 30’; thu: 
the view of Mr. Davis, “ by implication leay 
the portion south of that line open -to settler 
with or without slaves.” This compromise 
continues, ‘was reluctantly accepted by a st 
majority of the Southern members. Nearly 
of them voted against it, under the convic 
that it was unauthorized by the Constitution, 
that Missouri was entitled to determine the qi 
tion for herself as a matter of right, not of | 
gain or concession.” 

Mr. Davis was a schoolboy at the time of 
adoption of the Missouri Compromise. WE 
thirty years later, he had, as Senator of 
United States, occasion to consider the matte 
connection with its virtual abrogation by 
compromise measures of 1850, he was clear! 
favor of holding fast to it, and of applying 
principles to the newly acquired territories rea 
ing to the Pacific. He says: 


a 

‘With some others, I advocated the divisiot 
the newly acquired territory by an extension to 
Pacific Ocean of the Missouri Compromise link 
36° 30’. This was not because of any inherent m 
or fitness in that line, but because it had been 
cepted by the country as a settlement of the : 
tional question which, thirty years before, had thy 
ened a rupture of the Union, and it had acqui 
in the public mind a prescriptive respect whicl 
seemed unwise to disregard. A majority, howe’ 
decided otherwise, and the line of political con 


: 
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/n was then obliterated, as far as it lay in the 


er of Congress to do so.” 
bd 


‘The vote in the Senate upon the extension of 
“Missouri Compromise line was almost a 
‘ay sectional one. The twenty-four yeas were 
sast by Southern Senators, the thirty-two nays 
‘eall Northern, with the exception of two from 
‘aware, one from Missouri, and one from Ken- 
‘yy. “An analysis of the vote,” says Mr. 
tis, “will show that this result was effected 
‘ost exclusively by the representatives of the 
‘th, and that the South was not responsible 
‘an action which proved to be the opening of 
‘\dora’s box.” He thus presents his matured 
‘ys as to these two so-called compromises : 


“However objectionable it may have been in 
') to adopt that political line as expressing a geo- 
‘yhical definition of different sectional interests, 
however it may be condemned as the assump- 
_ by Congress of a function not delegated to it, it 
be remembered that the act had received such 
ignition and gwasi-ratification by the people of 
|States as to give it a value which it did not orig- 
‘ly possess. Pacification had been the fruit of 
tree, and it should not have been recklessly 
‘ed down and cast into the fire. . . . Retrospec- 
‘ly viewed, under the mellowing light of time, 
“with the calm consideration we can usually give 
‘ne irremediable past, the compromise legislation 
1850 bears the impress of that sectional spirit so 
‘ely at variance with the general purposes of the 
on, and so destructive of the harmony and mut- 
benefit which the Constitution was intended to 
er 





In 1850 Mr. Davis, who had served for three 
‘rs in the Senate of the United States, to fill a 
ancy, was reélected for a full term of six 
‘ts, taking his seat on March 4, 1851. He 
s sets forth his position at that time: 
















“My devotion to the Union of-our fathers had 
oso often and publicly declared; I had, on the 
r of the Senate, so defiantly challenged any ques- 
“of my fidelity to it; my services, civil and mili- 
', had now extended through so long a period, 
were so generally known, that I felt assured that 
vhisperings of envy or ill-will could lead the peo- 
of Mississippi to believe that I had dishonored 
great trust by using the great power they had 
ferred on me to destroy the Government to which 
as accredited. Then, as afterward, I regarded 
Separation of the States as a great, though not 
‘greatest, evil.” 


In the mean time there was much agitation in 
Sissippi in respect to the compromise meas- 
3 of the preceding year. Consequent upon 
s€ Was a proposition for a convention of dele- 
,2s from the people of the respective Southern 
,tes, to consider what steps should be taken. 
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“There was,” says Mr. Davis, “diversity of 
opinion, but the disagreement no longer followed 
the usual lines of party division. . . . Those who 
were in favor of a convention were unjustly 
charged with a desire to destroy the Union—a 
feeling entertained by few, very few if any, in 
Mississippi, and avowed by none. There were 
many, however, who held that the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, and the pur- 
poses for which the Union was formed, were of 
higher value than the Union itself.” Circum- 
stances now occurred which seemed to render it 
advisable that Mr. Davis should be placed in 
nomination for Governor of the State, in place of 
General Quitman, of whose reélection there was 
little likelihood. Mr. Davis resigned the senator- 
ship, and entered upon the canvass for Governor, 
but was defeated by a small majority. Of the 
transactions of this period he says: 


‘* In this canvass no argument or appeal of mine 
was directed against the perpetuity of the Union. 
Believing, however, that the signs of the time por- 
tended danger to the South from the usurpation by 
the General Government of undelegated powers, I 
counseled that Mississippi should enter into the pro- 
posed meeting of the Southern States, to consider 
what could and should be done to insure our future 
safety, frankly stating my conviction that, unless such 
action were taken then, sectional rivalry would en- 
gender greater evils in the future, and that, if the 
controversy was postponed, ‘ the last opportunity for 
a peaceful solution would be lost, then the ‘issue 
would have to be settled by blood.’” 


After this defeat for the governorship, Mr. 
Davis returned to his home, where, as he says, 
“happy in the peaceful pursuits of a planter, 
busily engaged in cares for servants, in the im- 
provement of my land, in rearing live-stock, and 
the like occupations, the time passed pleasantly 
away until my retirement was interrupted by an 
invitation to take a place in the Cabinet of Mr. 
Pierce, who had been elected to the Presidency of 
the United States in November, 1852.” This offer 
was at first declined ; but, he continues, “ I was 
induced, by public considerations, to reconsider 
my determination, and accept the office of Secre- 
tary of War. The public records of that period 
will best show how the duties of the office were 
performed.” We believe that no question has 
ever been raised as to the conscientiousness and 
rare ability with which the duties of this office 
were performed by Jefferson Davis. In the 
mean time, he had been again elected Senator, 
taking his seat at the close of the Administration 
of Mr. Pierce, March 4, 1857. 

Mr. Davis takes occasion more than once to 
present his views upon the posture of affairs at 
this critical epoch. Thus, in respect to the mat- 
ter of slavery: 
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“ The question of the right or wrong of the insti- 
tution of slavery was in nowise involved in the ear- 
lier sectional controversies. Nor was it in those of 
a later period, in which it was my lot to bear a part. 
They were essentially struggles for sectional equality 
or ascendency—for the maintenance or the destruc- 
tion of that balance of power, or equipoise, between 
the North and the South, which was early recog- 
nized as a cardinal principle in our Federal system. 
It does not follow that both parties to this con- 
test were wholly right or wholly wrong in their 
claims. . . . The sectional policy indicated in the 
Missouri case brought to its support the passions 
which spring from man’s higher nature, but which, 
like all passions, if misdirected and perverted, be- 
come hurtful, and, it may be, destructive. 

“The year 1835 was marked by the public agi- 
tation for the abolition of that African servitude 
which existed in the South, which antedated the 
Union, and had existed in every one of the States 
which formed the Confederation. By a great mis- 
conception of the powers belonging to the General 
Government, and the responsibilities of citizens of 
the Northern States, many of those citizens were, 
little by little, brought to the conclusion that slavery 
was a sin for which ¢hey were responsible, and that 
it was the duty of the Federal Government to elie 
ity; 

Then, and for years afterward, “the abolition- 
ists were so weak, when compared with either of 
the political parties at the North, as to excite no 
apprehension of their power for evil.”” But, con- 
tinues Mr. Davis, “ bodies in motion will over- 
come bodies at rest’; and thus— 


“By the activity of the propagandists of aboli- 
tionism, and by the misuse of the sacred word ‘ Lib- 
erty,’ they recruited from the ardent worshipers of 
that goddess such numbers as gave them, in many 
Northern States, the balance of power between the 
two great political parties that then stood arrayed 
against each other; then and there they came to be 
courted by both of the great parties, especially by 
the Whigs, who had become the weaker party of the 
two. . . . Hence arose the declaration of the exist- 
ence of an ‘irrepressible conflict,’ because of the 
domestic institutions of sovereign, self-governing 
States—institutions over which neither the Federal 
Government nor the people outside of the limits of 
such States had any control, and for which they could 
have no moral responsibility. .. . 

“ The ‘ Free-Soil,’ which assumed the title of the 
‘Republican’ party, grew to a magnitude which 
threatened speedily to obtain the entire control of 
the Government. Based upon sectional rivalry, and 
opposition to the growth of the Southern equality 
with the Northern States of the Union, it had ab- 
sorbed within itself not only the abolitionists, who 
were avowedly agitating for the destruction of the 
system of negro servitude, but other diverse and 
heterogeneous elements of opposition to the Demo- 
cratic party.” 
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The result of these and many other cay 
was the triumph of the Republican party in 
election of Mr. Lincoln as President. Of y 
immediately followed, Mr. Davis says: { 


“The manifestations which followed this re 
in the Southern States, did not proceed from cha 
at their defeat in the election, or from any pers 
hostility to the President-elect, but from the 
that they recognized in him the representative 
party professing principles destructive to their pe 
their prosperity, and their domestic tranquillity, — 
long-suppressed fire burst into frequent flame, bt 
was still controlled by that love of the Union w 
the South had illustrated in every battle-field { 
Boston to New Orleans. Still it was hoped, age 
hope, that some adjustment might be made to 2 
the calamities of a practical application of the 
ory of an ‘irrepressible conflict.’ Few, if any, 
doubted the right of a State to withdraw its gi 
delegated to the Federal Government, or, in ¢ 
words, to secede from the Union; but in the § 
this was generally regarded as the remedy of 
resort, to be applied only when ruin or dishonor 
the alternative. No rash or revolutionary at 
was taken by the Southern States, but the meas 
adopted were considerate, and executed advis 
and deliberately.” | 


The Legislatures of the several Sout 
States called conventions, the delegates to i 
were elected for the express purpose of ta 
proper action under the existing circumstal 
Of these conventions Mr. Davis says: 


“Tt was always held and understood that 
possessed all the power of the people assemble 
mass ; and therefore it was conceded that they, 
they only, could take action for the withdrawal 
State from the Union. The consent of the re: 
tive States to the formation of the Union had | 
given through such conventions, and it was onl 
the same authority that it could properly be revo 
and none who admit the primary power of the 7 
ple to govern themselves can consistently den 
validity and ne obligation upon every me 
the several States.” 


When the result of the Presidential cet 
was known, the Governor of Mississippi reque 
the Congressional delegation of that State to: 
sult with him as to the measures which he shi 
recommend to the Legislature about to be | 
voked in special session. The main ques 
was whether Mississippi should, through 
convention, pass, as’soon as possible, an ¢ 
nance of secession, thus, regardless of the ac 
of the other States, placing herself by the sid 
South Carolina, which, it was certain, would 
at once. Mr. Davis was opposed to such im 
diate action, for reasons which he thus states 


‘‘While holding, in common with my poli 
associates, that the right of a State to secede 






L 
'zestionable, I differed from most of them as to 
| probability of our being permitted peacefully to 
cise the right. The knowledge acquired by the 
jnistration of the War Department for four 
‘s, and by the chairmanship of the Military Com- 
‘ee of the Senate, had shown me the entire lack 
‘reparation for war in the South. The foundries 
armories were in the Northern States, and there 
's stored all the new and- improved weapons of 

In the arsenals of the Southern States were to 
ound only arms of the old and rejected models. 
. South had no manufactories of powder, no na- 
‘to protect our harbors, no merchantmen for 
‘ign commerce. It was evident to me, therefore, 
| if we should be involved in war, the odds would 
ar greater than what was due merely to our in- 
wity in population. Believing that secession 
‘Id be the precursor of war between the States, 
‘as consequently slower than others, who en- 
iined a different opinion, to resort to that rem- 


via) 


‘Mr. Singleton, one of those who took part in 
meeting, in a letter quoted, and thus en- 
- by Mr. Davis, says: “The debate lasted 
Hy hours, and Mr. Davis, with perhaps one 
x gentleman, opposed immediate and sepa- 
State action, declaring himself opposed to 
sssion as long as the hope of a peaceable 
edy remained; but after the vote was taken, 
the question decided, he declared that he 
id stand by whatever action the convention 
vesenting the sovereignty of the State of 
sissippi might think proper to take. After 
conference was ended, several of its mem- 
'; were dissatisfied with the course of Mr. 
‘Tis, believing that he was entirely opposed 
‘secession, and was seeking to delay action 
nthe part of Mississippi, with the hope that 
aight be entirely averted.” Mr. Davis him- 
_ says: “I was afterward informed that my 
ciates considered me ‘too slow’; and they 
e probably correct in the belief that I was 
ind the general opinion of the people of 
State as to the propriety of prompt seces- 
io 
‘Mr. Davis returned to Washington, eae 
-place in the Senate. The Mississippi Con- 
tion passed an order of secession on January 
861; ; Florida followed on the roth, and Ala- 
jaon the 11th. The fact was at once known, 
Mr, Davis retained his seat, and took part in 
' proceedings for nearly a fortnight, when he 
+ Officially notified of what had been done. 
thereupon, together with the Senators from 
other two States, withdrew from the Senate, 
laring that he approved of the action of his 
te, but averring, “If I had thought that Mis- 
‘ippi was acting without sufficient provocation 
‘without existing necessity, I should still, under 
' theory of the Government, because of my 
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allegiance to the State of which I am a citizen, 
have been bound by her action.” 

To the elucidation of this “ theory of the Gov- 
ernment,” and an argument for its correctness, 
Mr. Davis devotes a large and by far the most 
important part of his volumes. It is, we sup- 
pose, that part for which mainly the whole was 
written. The general theory is, indeed, no new 
one; but we nowhere else find it so fully de- 
veloped or so ably sustained. 

Stated in the briefest terms, it is essentially 
this: The American Union was simply a com- 
pact between sovereign and independent States— 
a partnership voluntarily entered into for certain 
important purposes, clearly defined and of quite 
limited scope ; that any members, or any single 
member, of this partnership might, for good rea- 
sons, at any time withdraw from it; that each 
State was the sole and absolute judge whether it 
should remain or withdraw ; and that there was 
nowhere any rightful power to coerce any State 
to remain in the Union, or to punish her for 
withdrawing. By the very act of withdrawing, 
a State resumed its entire independence and sov- 
ereignty, as perfect and unimpaired as it was be- 
fore the Union had been formed. 

The Federal Government is by Mr. Davis 
represented to be the mere “creature” and 
“agent” of the States, who were its creators and 
masters. It had no powers except those which 
are expressly delegated to it by the States, and 
these powers may be at any time extended, re- 
stricted, or wholly withdrawn. The Constitution 
is merely the articles of agreement entered into 
by the States. The Constitution, indeed, con- 
tains certain so-called “ prohibitory” clauses, 
such as those declaring that no State shall make 
treaties, declare war, coin money, etc. But, says 
Mr. Davis: 


“ This is only a part of the general compact, by 
which the contracting parties covenant, one with an- 
other, to abstain from the separate exercise of cer- 
tain powers, which they agree to intrust to the man- 
agement and control of the Union or general agency 
of the parties associated. It is not a prohibition 
imposed upon them, from without or from above, by 
any external or superior power, but is self-imposed 
by their free consent. The case is strictly analogous 
to that of individuals forming a mercantile or manu- 
facturing copartnership, who voluntarily agree to re- 
frain, as individuals, from engaging in other pursuits 
or speculations, from lending their individual credit, 
or from the exercise of any other right of a citizen, 
which they may think proper to subject to the man- 
agement of the firm. The prohibitory clauses of the 
Constitution reférred to are not at all a denial of the 
full sovereignty of the States, but are merely an 
agreement among them to exercise certain powers 
of sovereignty in concert, and not separately or 
apart.” 
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This cardinal idea of the absolute sovereignty 
of the States, in contradistinction from any pos- 
sible sovereignty of the Union, is iterated and 
reiterated in every form of expression, and with 
every stress of emphasis, and he shrinks from no 
logical deduction that can be drawn from it. In 
no proper sense of the word, he maintains, is 
there any such thing as the “ people of the United 
States.” The very idea is, in his view, an ab- 
surdity. The phrase is, indeed, used in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution ; but, says Mr. Davis: 


“The ‘ people of the United States,’ from whom 
the powers of the Federal Government were ‘ de- 
rived,’ could have been no other than the people who 
ordained and ratified the Constitution ; and this, it 
has been shown beyond the power of denial, was 
done by the people ofeach State, severally and inde- 
pendently.” 


The phrase is also used by Madison and 
others, but Mr. Davis maintains that only the 
people of the separate States were known to 
these authorities. He sums up this matter thus: 


“Tt would certainly be superfluous, after all that 
has been presented heretofore, to add any further 
evidence of the meaning that was attached to these 
expressions by their authors. ‘The people of the 
United States’ were, in their minds, the people of 
Virginia, the people of Massachusetts, and the peo- 
ple of every other State which should agree to unite. 
They coudd have meant only that the people of their 
respective States, who had delegated certain powers 
to the Federal Government, in ratifying the Consti- 
tution and acceding to the Union, reserved to them- 
selves the right, in the event of the ‘failure of their 
purposes, to ‘resume’ (or ‘ reassume ’) those powers 
by seceding from the same Union.” 


This denial of the existence of any such thing 
as a “people of the United States,” and the af- 
firmation that there is not, and has never been, 
anything else than an association of the indepen- 
dent peoples of the respective States, is vital ‘to 
the theory of Mr. Davis. He elaborates it in 
numerous forms. Thus: 


‘* The’Constitution was never submitted to ‘ the 
people of the United States in the aggregate,’ or as 
a people. Indeed, no such political community as 
the people of the United States exists at this day, or 
ever did exist. Senators in Congress confessedly 
represent the States as equal units. The House of 
Representatives is not a body of representatives of 
the people of the United States, but the Constitution 
expressly declares that it shall be composed of mem- 
bers chosen by ¢he people of the several States... . 
Nor are the President and Vice-President elected by 
the vote of the ‘whole people’ of the Union ; the 
number of electors is based partly upon the equal 
sovereignty, partly upon the unequal population of 
the respective States. ... There has never been 
any such thing as a vote of the ‘ people of the United 
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States in the aggregate.’ No such people is r 
nized by the Constitution. . . . No officer or de 
ment of the General Government formed by 
Constitution derives authority from a majority , 
whole people of the United States, or has ever 
chosen by such majority. As little as any oth 
the United States Government a government 
majority of the mass... . The only political 
munity, the only edema corporate unit, thi 
which the people can exercise their sovereign 
the State. Minor communities, such as tho: 
counties and towns, are merely fractional sul 
sions of the State, and these do not affect the 
dence that there was not such a political comm 
as the ‘ people of the United States as an aggrega 


By a “State” Mr. Davis, of course, m 
the people of each and every State, not m 
the existing government of such a State, 
in this sense that a State is sovereign—th: 
has the right to claim the allegiance and sut 
sion of each and every of its citizens. It is « 
he says, that in the American system, with y 
only he has to do, “no government is s 
eign—that all governments derive their po 
from the people, and exercise them in subje 
to the will of the people; not a will express 
any irregular, lawless, tumultuary manner, 
the will of the organized political communit) 
pressed through authorized and legitimate ¢ 
nels. The founders of the American repu 
never conferred, nor intended to confer, si 
eignty upon either their State or Federal | 
ernments.” | 

It is to this “ sovereign State” that, upot 
theory of Mr. Davis, each individual citizen tl 
of owes allegiance. He mentions, only to § 
at it, the idea that there can be for any ci 
any such thing as “a double allegiance, 
divided allegiance—partly to his State, part 
the United States: that it is not possibl 
either of those powers to release him from 
allegiance due to the other: that the State 
no more release him from his obligations t 
Union, than the United States can abeaay 
from his duties to his State.” 

Of the doctrine of what he styles the ext 
centralizers, who claim that “allegiance to 
Union, or, as they generally express it, t¢ 
Government (meaning thereby the Federal ( 
ernment), is paramount, and the obligation 
State only subsidiary—if, indeed, it exists at 
he says: “This latter view, if the more I 
strous, is at least the more consistent of the! 
for it does not involve the difficulty of a div 
allegiance, nor the paradoxical position in i 
the other places the citizen—in case of a co 
between his State and the other members oI 
Union—of being necessarily a rebel against 
General Government or a traitor to the Sta 

















‘aich he is a citizen.” His’ own theory in this 
‘atter is thus set forth: 


“The primary, paramount allegiance of the citi- 
‘n is due to the sovereign only. That sovereign, 
ider our system, is the people: the people of the 
‘ate to which he belongs; the people who con- 
tuted the State. government which he obeys, and 
nich protects him in the enjoyment of his personal 
shts; the people who alone, as far as he is con- 
yned, ordained and established the Federal Con- 
tution and the Federal Government ; the people 
“10 have reserved to themselves sovereignty—which 
‘yolves the power to revoke all agencies created by 
‘em. i 

“The obligation to support the State or Federal 
ystitution, and the obedience due to either State 
Federal Government, are alike derived from and 
pendent on the allegiance due to this sovereign. 
| the sovereign abolishes the State government and 
dains and establishes a new one, the obligation of 
egiance requires him to transfer his obedience 
cordingly. If the sovereign withdraws from asso- 
Ation with its confederates in the Union, the alle- 
ance of the citizen requires him to follow the soy- 
eign. Any other course is rebellion or treason. 
is relation to the Union arose from the member- 
ip of the State of which he was a citizen, and 
‘ased whenever his State withdrew from it. He 
n not owe obedience—much less allegiance—to 
: association from which his sovereign has sepa- 
ted, and thereby withdrawn him.” 


_ We have now presented what we believe to 
‘+a fair statement of the grounds upon which 
r. Davis bases his justification of the secession 
the Southern States. We cite a portion of an 
aborate passage near the close of his work, in 
‘hich he contrasts the State government and 


e Federal Government. Of the former, he 


‘ys: 


| “The governments of the States were instituted 
_ Secure certain unalienable rights of the citizens; 
‘ey derived their just powers from the consent of 
€ governed ; and these powers were organized by 
€ citizens in such form as seemed to them most 
‘ely to effect their safety and happiness. Where 
‘all the citizen look to find security and protection 
j his life, security and protection for his personal 
verty, security and protection for his property, se- 
jnity and protection for his safety and happiness ? 
‘ly to his State government, Is the citizen’s life in 
“ager from violence? The State guarantees his 
otection ; and it is its duty to rescue him from 
“nger, and obtain redress from the offender, wheth- 
| a individual or a foreign nation. Are the free- 
™m and personal liberty of the citizen in danger 
om unlawful arrest and imprisonment? The State 
arantees both; and it is its duty to secure and 
&serve his freedom. Is the property of the citizen 
danger of a violent and unlawful seizure, and un- 
wfal detention or destruction? The State gov- 
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ernment guarantees his title, restores the property, 
or obtains damages. Is the personal property of the 
citizen in danger of robbery or abduction? The 
State government throws over it the shield of its 
protection, and regards the burglar and the robber 
as the enemies of society.” 


And soon. Of the Government of the United 
States, even supposing that it should fulfill—as 
Mr. Davis urges that it did not—the designs for 
which it was framed, he says: 


‘What, then, is the Government of the United 
States? It is an organization of a few years’ dura- 
tion. It might cease to exist, and yet the States and 
the people continue prosperous, peaceful, and happy. 
Unlike the governments of the States, which find 
their origin deep in the nature of man, it sprang 
from certain circumstances which existed in the 
course of human affairs. Unlike the governments 
of the States and of separate nations, which have a 
divine sanction, it has no warrant for its authority 
but the ratification of the sovereign States. Unlike 
the governments of the States, which were instituted 
to secure generally the unalienable rights of man, it 
has only the enumerated objects, and is restrained 
from passing beyond them by the express reservation 
of all undelegated functions. It keeps no records of 
property, and guarantees no one ‘the possession of 
his estate. Marriage, from which springs the family 
and the State, it can neither confirm nor annul. It 
partakes of the nature of an incorporation for certain 
purposes, beyond which it has neither influence nor 
authority. It is an anomaly among governments, 
and arose out of the articles of agreement made by 
certain friendly States, which proposed to form a 
society of States, and invest a common agent with 
specified functions of sovereignty. Its duration was 
intended to be permanent, as it was hoped thus to 
promote the peaceful ends for which it was estab- 
lished ; but to have declared it perpetual, would have 
been to deny the right of a people to alter or abolish 
their Government when it should cease to answer 
the ends for which it was instituted.” 


Mr. Davis has, as he maintains, fully justified 
not only the abstract right of a State to secede 
from the Union, but also the special rightfulness 
of secession at the time when and in the manner 
in which it was undertaken. There is not any- 
where the slightest intimation that he looks upon 
the “fall of the Confederate Government” as 
deciding the great questions involved. On th 
contrary, he says: ‘ 


“ The contest is not over, the strife is not ended. 
It has only entered on a new and enlarged arena. 
The champions of constitutional liberty must spring 
to the struggle like the armed men from the semi- 
nated dragon’s teeth, until the Government of the 
United States is brought back to its constitutional 
limits, and the tyrant’s plea of ‘necessity’ is bound 
in chains as strong as adamant. ... Although the 
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Confederacy, as an organization, may have ceased to 
exist, as unquestionably as though it never had been 
formed, its fundamental principles yet live and will 
survive: however crushed they may be by despotic 
force, however deep they may be buried under the 
débris of crumbling States, however they may be 
disavowed by the time-serving and by the faint- 
hearted; yet I believe they have the eternity of 
truth, and that in God’s appointed time and place 
they will prevail.” 


We judge, however, that he does not look 
for, perhaps not desire, that there should be an- 
other formal effort at secession, although, as far 
as we can see, he holds that there is now as 
much reason for the exercise of this asserted 
right as there could have been twenty years ago. 
The concluding paragraph of his work, framed 
presumably after a review of all that he had be- 
fore written, reads thus: 


‘In asserting the right of secession, it has not 
been my wish to incite to its exercise. I recognize 
the fact that the war showed it to be impracticable, 
but this did not prove it to be wrong. And, now 
that it may not be again attempted, and that the 
Union may promote the general welfare, it is need- 
ful that the truth, the whole truth, should be known, 
so that crimination and recrimination may for ever 
cease ; and then, on the basis of fraternity and faith- 
ful regard for the rights of the States, there may be 
written on the arch of the Union, Lsto perpetua.” 


Although it has not been our purpose to 
dwell in detail upon the purely military portion 
of this history, there are yet a few points upon 
which the personal statements and views of the 
President of the Confederacy are of special inter- 
est. His account of the almost utter lack of 
arms and munitions of war at the opening of the 
conflict, and of the means by which they were 
created almost out of nothing, is of high value. 
His ésumé of the treatment of prisoners on both 
sides, of course, needs ample verification in order 
to meet acceptance. The horrors of the prison 
den at Andersonville have passed into a by-word. 
' Mr. Davis denies the truth of the allegations so 
abundantly and confidently made. He says: 


“ The wish of the Confederate Government, which 
it was hoped had been accomplished by the car- 
tel, was the prompt release of all prisoners on 
both sides, either by exchange or parole. When, in 
1864, the cartel was so disregarded by the enemy as 
to indicate that prisoners would be held long in con- 
* finement, Andersonville, in Georgia, was selected 
for the location of a principal prison. The site was 
chosen because of its supposed security from raids, 
together with its salubrity, the abundance of water 
and timber, and the productive farming country 
around it. General Howell Cobb, then command- 
ing in Georgia, employed a large number of negro 
laborers in the construction of a stockade and tem- 


porary shelter for the number of prisoners it was 
pected would be assembled there. The numt 
however, rapidly increased, and, by the middle 
May, gangrene made its appearance. General Jo 
H. Winder went to Andersonville in June, q 
found disease prevailing to such an extent that, 
abate the pestilence, he immediately advised | 
removal of prisoners to other points. In July 
made arrangements to procure vegetables, reco 
mended details of men to cultivate gardens, and t 
hospital accommodations should be constructed o 
side of the prison; all of which recommendatic 
were approved, and, as far as practicable, execut 
In September General Winder, with the main be 
of the prisoners, removed first to Millen, Geor 
and then to Florence, South Carolina,” 


Mr. Davis vouches for General Winder as 
man too brave to be cruel to anything within 
power,” and one whose kindness toward the pt 
oners at Richmond, “together with his sterli 
integrity and soldierly character, had caused 
selection for the chief control of Confeder 
prisons.” Major Wirz was left in command 
Andersonville, and Mr. Davis speaks of “1 
success with which he improved the post, a 
the good effect produced upon the health of | 
prisoners.”’ Wirz was executed at Washing 
on account of his alleged atrocities at Anders 
ville. Mr. Davis avers that “he was the vic 
of men whom, in his kindness, he paroled to t: 
care of their sick comrades, and who, after hav 
violated their parole, appeared to testify agai 
him.” Mr. Davis refers to documents put fo 
by the Union Secretary of War and the Surge 
General, according to which there were, in rot 
numbers, in all, two hundred and seventy th 
sand Union prisoners, of whom twenty-two thi 
sand died; while there were two hundred 
twenty thousand Confederate prisoners, of wh 
twenty-six thousand died. That is, according 
this statement, the mortality among the Un 
prisoners was less than nine per cent., while ¢ 
among the Confederate prisoners was more tl 
twelve per cent. Commenting upon this asser 
fact, Mr. Davis says: { 


‘When it is remembered how much our resout 
were reduced, that our supply of medicines requi 
in summer diseases was exhausted, and that No 
ern men when first residing in the South must | 
dergo acclimation, and that these conditions in 
Northern States were the reverse in every partict 
—the fact that greater mortality existed in North 
than in Southern prisons can only be accounted 
by the kinder treatment received in the latter. — 
present the case in a sentence: we did the best 
could for those whom the fortune of war had pla 
at our mercy ; and the enemy, in the midst of ple 
inflicted cruel, wanton deprivation on our sold 
who fell within his power.” 
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Be! mobs except 
Albert Sidney Johnston seems to have stood 
aes in the estimation of President Davis. 
fter the capture of Fort Donelson and the loss 
. Nashville, early in 1862, the Congressmen from 
“ennessee, in a body, urged that Johnston should 
) removed, and a “ competent officer be as- 
med to the defense of their homes and people.” 
hey did not, they said, come to recommend 
‘ty one as the successor; they only asked that 
the President would give them a general.” To 
‘is the reply was, “If Sidney Johnston i is not a 
“eral, the Confederacy has none to give you.” 
ihnston fell at the battle of Shiloh, April, 1863. 
“r. Davis is fully convinced that his death only 
vevented that: battle from being a decisive vic- 
ity, which would have resulted in the annihila- 
‘on of the armies of Grant and Buell. He says: 


Of all the Southern en a 





_ “Sidney Johnston fell in the sight ofvictory. The 
yur he had waited for, the event he had planned 
‘rt, had arrived. His fame was vindicated, but far 
»arer than this to his patriotic spirit was it with his 
ving eyes to behold his country’s flag, so lately 
‘oping in disaster, triumphantly advancing. In 
's fall, the great pillar of the Southern Confederacy 
‘as crushed, and beneath its fragments the best 
ype of the Southwest lay buried. A highly edu- 
‘ted and richly endowed soldier, his varied experi- 
ice embraced also civil affairs; and his intimate 
howledge of the country and the people of the 
yuthwest so highly qualified him for that special 
immand that it was not possible to fill the place 
ade vacant by his death. Not for the first time 
d-the fate of an army depend upon a single man, 
id the fortunes of a country hang, as in a balance, 
‘1 the achievements of a single army. When Gen- 
al Johnston fell, the Confederate army was so fully 
ctorious that, had the attack been vigorously pressed, 
eneral Grant and his army would, before a setting 
‘the sun, have been fugitives or prisoners.” _ 









Mr. Davis is clearly of the opinion that the 
attle of Gettysburg came near being a decided 
ctory for the Confederates. ‘The fierce battle 
-hich Lee fought,” he says, ‘ must not be con- 
dered as for the,position. Gettysburg would 
ave been worthless to us if our army had found 
-unoccupied. To compel Meade to retire would 
we availed but little to us, unless his army had 
lsen routed. To beat that army was probably 
secure our independence. To beat the great 
my of the North was the object, and that it 
as of possible attainment is to be inferred from 
/\€ various successes of our arms. Had there 
en a concentrated attack at sunrise on the sec- 
id day, with the same gallantry and skill which 
ere exhibited in the partial assaults, it may rea- 
onably be assumed that the enemy would have 
2en routed. This, from the best evidence we 
ave, was the plan and the expectation of Gen- 
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While Mr, Davis denies that Lee’s 


eral Lee.” 
army was defeated, he says : ‘‘ The battle of Get- 


tysburg was unfortunate. Though the loss sus- 
tained by the enemy was greater than our own, 
theirs could be repaired ; ours could not.” We 
think that Mr. Davis is wrong in his supposition 
that the Union loss here was greater than that of 
the enemy. But the battle was in no wise a Fed- 
eral victory, except that the Confederates had 
wholly failed to accomplish the end for which 
the action was ventured by them. But, aside 
from this, the battle was one of the highest mo- 
ment. Mr. Davis thus refers to some of its ul- 
terior results : 


‘As an affair of arms it was marked by mighty 
feats of valor, to which both combatants may point 
with military pride. It was a graceful thing in 
President Lincoln if, as reported, when he was shown 
the steeps which the Northern men persistently held, 
he said, ‘I am proud to be the countryman of those 
men who assailed those heights.’ The consequences 
of this battle have justified the amount of attention 
it has received. It may be regarded as the most 
eventful struggle of the war. By it the drooping 
spirit of the North was revived. Had their army 
been there defeated, those having better opportuni- 
ties than I or any one who was not among them, 
have believed that it would have ended the war. 
On the other hand, a drawn battle, where the Army 
of Northern Virginia made an attack, impaired the 
confidence of the Southern people so far as to give 
the malcontents a power to represent the Govern- 
ment as neglecting for Virginia the safety of the 
more southern States. In all free governments the 
ability of its executive branch to prosecute a war 
must largely depend upon public opinion. In an 
infant republic this, for every reason, is peculiarly 
the case. The volume given to the voice of dissatis- 
faction was therefore most seriously felt by us.” 


The narrative of the events of the closing 
days of the Confederacy presents some features 
of special interest. It is clear that General Lee 
had for some time been convinced that Peters- 
burg must be abandoned, and Richmond in con- 
sequence surrendered at no very distant day. 
“In the early part of March,” says Mr. Davis, 
“ General Lee held with me a long and free con- 
ference. He stated that the circumstances had 
forced on him the conclusion that the evacuation 
of Petersburg was but a question of time.” To 
an inquiry whether it would not be better to 
withdraw at once, Lee responded that “his ar- 
tillery and draught horses were too weak for the 
roads as they then were, and that he must wait 
until they became firmer.” The daring sortie 
against Fort Steadman, on the morning of March 
26th, had for its object the compelling of Grant 
to weaken his lines on the Confederate right, 
with the possibility of even more important re- 
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sults; or, as Mr. Davis explains the matter: 
“The sortie, if entirely successful, so as to capt- 
ure and hold the works on Grant’s right as well 
as three forts on the commanding ridge in his 
rear, would threaten his line of communication 
with his base,and might compel him to move his 
forces around ours to protect it. If only so far 
successful as to cause the transfer of his troops 
from his left to his right, it would relieve our 
right, and delay the impending disaster for the 
more convenient season for retreat.” 

The publication of General Gordon’s account 
of this daring attempt is the most notable addi- 
tion which Mr. Davis has made to the history of 
military events. Gordon says: ‘General Lee, 
after considering the plan of assault and battle 
which I presented to him, gave me orders to pre- 
pare for the movement, which was regarded by 
both of us as a desperate one, but which seemed 
to give more promise of success than any other 
hitherto suggested. . . . It seemed necessary to 
do more than sit quietly waiting for General 
Grant to move upon our right, while each day 
was diminishing our strength by disease and 
death.” Gordon’s sortie was a complete sur- 
prise, and for a brief space promised well. 
“But,” says Mr. Davis, “the supporting force 
which was to~have followed failed to come for- 
ward, and Gordon’s brilliant success, like the 
Dead Sea fruit, was turned to ashes at the mo- 
ment of possession.” 

On the next day Grant began the series of 
operations which was soon to result in the virtual 
close of the war. The battle of Five Forks was 
fought on the Ist of April. On the next morning 
a direct attack was made upon the works at 
Petersburg. The outer lines were forced, and 
“the unsettled question of time was now solved.” 
Mr. Davis says: 


“Retreat was now a present necessity. All that 
could be done was to hold the inner lines during the 
day, and make needful preparations to withdraw at 
night. In the forenoon of Sunday, the 2d, I re- 
ceived, when in church, a telegram announcing that 
the army would retire from Petersburg at night, and 
I went to my office to give needful directions for the 
evacuation of Richmond. The event had come be- 
fore Lee had expected it, and the announcement was 
received by us at Richmond with sorrow and sur- 
prise ; for although it had been foreseen as a coming 
event which might possibly, though not probably, be 
averted, and such preparation as was practicable had 
been made to meet the contingency when it should 
occur, it was not believed to be so near at hand.” 


The general plan of movement, which had 
been decided upon some weeks before, is thus 
described by Mr. Davis: 


“The programme was, to retire to Danville, at 
which place supplies should be collected, and a junc- 


tion made with the troops under General J. E. Jo 
ston, the combined force to be hurled upon Sherm 
in North Carolina, with the hope of defeating } 
before Grant could come to his relief. Then { 
more southern States, freed from pressure and ¢ 
couraged by success, it was expected, would se 
large reénforcements to the army ; and Grant, dra 
far from his base of supplies into the midst of ah 
tile population, it was hoped, might yet be defeat 
and Virginia be delivered from the invader.” 


But the Union army moved so as to prevé 
Lee from marching to Danville, and he direct 
his course toward Lynchburg. Mr. Davis th 
speaks of Lee’s purpose at this time: 


“Lee had never contemplated surrender. ] 
had long before, in language similar to that of Wai 
ington during the Revolution, expressed to me { 
belief that in the mountains of Virginia he cot 
carry on the war for twenty years ; and in directi 
his march toward Lynchburg it may well be that, 
an alternative, he hoped to reach those mountai 
and, with the advantage which the topography wot 
give, yet to baffle the hosts which were followi 
him.” 


We doubt whether it was really the purpc 
of Lee to institute a guerrilla warfare among t 
mountains of Virginia. But if such was his pt 
pose it was speedily frustrated. His little ar 
was virtually surrounded, and long before Lyn¢ 
burg was in sight was forced. to surrender up 
terms than which nothing could be more hon 
able. Mr. Davis narrates one incident in t] 
surrender of which we find elsewhere no mé 
tion. He says: 


‘‘General Grant, in response to a communi 
tion, under a white flag, made by General Lee, cai 
to Appomattox, where a suitable room was procu 
for their conference, and the two generals bei 
seated at a small table, General Lee opened the cx 
ference thus: ‘General, I deem it due to proj 
candor and frankness to say at the very beginning 
this interview that I am not willing even to disc 
any terms of surrender inconsistent with the hot 
of my army, which I am determined to maintain 
the last.’ General Grant replied: ‘I have no id 
General, of proposing dishonorable terms; but 
would be glad if you would state what you consid 
honorable terms.’ General Lee then briefly stat 
the terms upon which he would be willing to st 
render. Grant expressed himself as satisfied wi 
them, and Lee requested that he would forma 
reduce the propositions to writing.” 


_ President Davis in no wise considered the 16 

of Richmond an event which involved the ové 
throw of the Confederacy. On the 5th of Ap 
he put forth a proclamation of which he n¢ 
says that, “viewed by the light of subseque 
events, it may fairly be said it was over-sa 
guine”’: 











“The General-in-chief found it necessary to 
-e such movements of his troops as to uncover 
capital. It would be unwise to conceal the 
ral and material injury to our cause resulting 
\ its occupation by the enemy. It is equally 
ise and unworthy of us to allow our energies to 
ie and our efforts to become relaxed under re- 
‘es, however calamitous they may be. For many 
\ths the largest and finest army of the Confeder- 


ying constant watch over the approaches to the 
tal, and has thus been forced to forego more 
‘;one opportunity for promising enterprise... . 
have now entered upon a new phase of the 
ggle. Relieved from .the necessity of guarding 
ijcular points, our army will be free to move 
1 point to point, to strike the enemy in detail far 
_vhis base. . . . I announce to you that it is my 
‘pose to maintain your cause with my whole heart 
soul; that I will never consent to abandon to 
“enemy one foot of the soil of any of the States of 
Confederacy; that Virginia shall be held and 
ended, and no peace ever be made with the in- 
ous invaders of her territory. If by the stress of 
abers we should be compelled to a temporary 
adrawal from her limits or those of any other 
‘der State, we will return until the baffled and 
austed enemy shall abandon in despair his end- 
_and impossible task of making slaves of a people 
ylved to be free.” 








i he surrender of the army under Lee, which 
k place within a week from the issue of this 
q-sanguine proclamation, did not damp the 
‘olution of the President. He at once hurried 
North Carolina in order to consult with Gen- 
1J. E. Johnston, who, much against the wish 
the President, had been placed in command 
re, and was still confronting Sherman. Mr. 
ovis says? : 





“Though I was fully sensible of the gravity of 
“position, seriously affected as it was by the evacu- 
‘’m of the capital, the surrender of the army of 
‘rthern Virginia, and the consequent discourage- 
‘nt which those events would produce, I did not 
‘ak we should despair. We still had effective ar- 


‘itive territory both east and west of the Missis- 
‘pi, whose citizens had evinced no disposition to 
‘render, Ample supplies had been collected in 
railroad depots, and much still remained to be 
ced at our disposal when needed by the army in 
rth Carolina. . . . My motive in holding an in- 
‘view with the senior generals of the army in North 
rolina was not to learn their opinion as to what 
.zht be done by negotiation with the United States 
-vernment, but to derive from them information in 
ard to the army under their command, and what 
‘was feasible and advisable to do as a military 
»blem.” 


. Of this interview General Johnston says that, 
ing desired by the President to do so, a com- 
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has been greatly trammeled by the necessity of. 


4s in the field, and a vast extent of rich and pro- . 
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parison was made of the forces upon both sides, 
He had only twenty thousand infantry and artil- 
lery and five thousand cavalry, while the Union 
armies that could at once be combined against 
him numbered three hundred and fifty thousand 
—‘‘odds,” he says, “of seventeen or eighteen to 
one, which in a few weeks could be more than 
doubled. I represented that under such circum- 
stances it would be the greatest of human crimes 
for us to attempt to continue the war. The ef- 
fect of our keeping the field would be not to 
harm the enemy, but to complete the devasta- 
tion of our country and the ruin of its people. I 
therefore urged that the President should exer- 
cise at once the only function of government still 
in his possession, and open negotiations. for 
peace.” Mr. Davis says: 


“Tf, taking the gloomiest view, the circumstances 
were such as to leave no hope of maintaining the 
independence of the Confederate States, it seemed 
to me that better terms could be secured by keeping 
organized armies in the field than by laying down 
our arms, and trusting to the magnanimity of the 
victor. I was not at all hopeful of any success in 
the attempt to provide for negotiations between the 
civil authorities, believing that, even if Sherman 
should agree to such a proposition, his Government 
would not ratify it. But, after having distinctly an- 
nounced my opinion, I yielded to the judgment of 
my constitutional advisers, of whom only one held 
my views, and permitted General Johnston, as he 
desired, to hold a conference with General Sherman 
for the purpose above recited.” 


The member of the Cabinet who held with 
the President was Mr. Benjamin. The purport 
of the communication to General Sherman was 
to ask for an armistice in order “to permit the 
civil authorities to enter into the needful.arrange- 
ments to terminate the existing war.” General 
Johnston says that the letter to Sherman was 
dictated by the President. But, before the pro- 
posal could be answered, tidings came of the 
assassination of President Lincoln. Of this, Mr. 
Davis says: 


“We arrived at Charlotte on April 18th; and I 
there received, at the moment of dismounting, a 
telegram announcing that President Lincoln had 
been assassinated. An influential citizen of the 
town, who had come to welcome me, was standing 
near me, and after remarking to him in a low voice 
that I had received sad intelligence, I handed the 
telegram to him. Some troopers had collected to 
see me; they called to the gentleman who had the 
dispatch to read it. He complied with their request, 
and a few, only taking in the fact, but not appreci- 
ating the evil it portended, cheered, as was natural, 
at the news of the fall of one they considered as their 
most powerful foe. . . . For an enemy so relentless, 
in the war for our subjugation, we could not be ex- 
pected to mourn ; yet, in view of its political conse- 


quences, it could not be regarded otherwise than as 
a great misfortune to the South. He had power 
over the Northern people, and was without personal 
malignity toward the people of the South. His suc- 
cessor was without power in the North, and the em- 
bodiment of malignity toward the Southern people, 
perhaps the more so because he had betrayed and 
deserted them in the hour of their need,” 


President Davis gave his official approval to 
the provisional agreement entered into between 
Johnston and Sherman. This was disapproved 
by the Federal Government, and the stipulated 
notice for the suspension of the armistice was 
given, General Johnston, quite unnecessarily in 
Mr. Davis’s opinion, surrendered the army under 
his command. Mr. Davis with a small party 
rode southward, his design being— 


“to go to the south, far enough to pass below the 
points reported to be occupied by the Federal troops, 
and then to turn to the west, cross the Chattahoo- 
chie, and then go on to meet the forces still sup- 
posed to be in the field in Alabama. If, as now 
seemed probable, there should be no prospect of a 
successful resistance east of the Mississippi, I in- 
tended then to cross to the trans-Mississippi Depart- 
ment, where I believed Generals E. K. Smith and 
Magruder would continue to uphold our cause.” 


His family had already gone on, but he over- 
took them, and traveled with them two or three 
days, until he supposed them beyond danger. 
He then proposed to leave them, and execute his 
original purpose. But, on the morning of May 
1oth, he was overtaken and captured by a small 
body of Federal cavalry. It has been currently 
reported that he was disguised in female attire. 
If this had been the case, there would have been 
nothing discreditable in the attempt. But he 
denies the truth of the statement. We give his 
account of the capture : 


‘‘My horse was saddled, and my pistols in the 
holsters, and I lay down fully dressed to rest. Just 
before dawn, I was told that there was firing just 
behind our encampment. I stepped out of my wife’s 


tent, and saw some cavalry deploying around the . 


encampment. She implored me to leave her at once. 
I hesitated, and lost a few precious moments before 
yielding to her importunity. My horse and arms 
were near the road on which I expected to leave, and 
down which the cavalry approached ; it was, there- 
fore, impossible to reach them. I was compelled to 
start in the opposite direction. Asit was quite dark in 
the tent, I picked up what was supposed to be my ‘rag- 
lan,’ a water-proof, light overcoat, without sleeves ; 
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it was subsequently found to be my wife’s, so 
like my own as to be mistaken for it. As I sta 
my wife thoughtfully threw over my head and sh 
ers a shawl. 

“T had gone perhaps fifteen or twenty y 
when a trooper galloped up and ordered me to 
and surrender, to which I gave a defiant answer, 
dropping the shawl and raglan from my shoul 
advanced toward him. He leveled his carbir 
me, but I expected, if he fired, he would miss 
and my intention was, in that event, to put my | 
under his foot, tumble him off on the other 
spring into his saddle, and attempt to escape. 
wife, who had been watching, when she saw 
soldier aim his carbine at me, ran forward and t 
her arms around me. Success depended on in 
taneous action, and, recognizing that the opportt 
had been lost, I turned back, and, the morning f 
damp and chilly, passed on toa fire beyond the 
Our pursuers had taken different roads, and 
proached our camp from opposite directions, ‘ 
encountered each other, and commenced firing, 
supposing they had met our armed escort, and ; 
casualties resulted from their conflict with an 
aginary body of Confederate troops. During 
confusion, while attention was concentrated | 
myself, except by those engaged in pillage, oi 
my aides, Colonel J. Taylor Wood, and Lieute 
Barnwell, walked off unobserved. His daring 
ploits on the sea had made him, on the part o! 
Federal Government, an object of special host 
and rendered it quite proper that he should 
himself of every possible means of escape.” 


Mr. Davis speaks only briefly upon the t 
ment which he received during his long im; 
onment at Fortress Monroe. He says: 


‘* Bitter tears have been shed by the gentle, 
stern reproaches have been made by the magi 
mous, on account of the needless torture to whi 
was subjected, and the heavy fetters riveted 1 
me, while in a stone casemate and surrounded 
strong guard, but all these were less excruci: 
than the mental agony my captors were enable 
inflict. It was long before I was permitted to 
from my wife and children. But I do not pro 
now and here to enter upon the story of my im 
onment.” 


Upon one point, we suppose, the world 
fully made up its mind. The personal indi 
ties which were inflicted upon Jefferson D: 
during a part at least of his detention at Fort 
Monroe, were a disgrace to the authorities 
whose orders they were perpetrated. | ) 
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‘UMMER pleasuring has certainly become an im- 
) mense feature in our civilization. As one con- 
aplates the vast number of summer resorts that 
etch along the coast from the northern border of 
jme to the Chesapeake, that line every river, 
‘wn every mountain, and dot the slopes of every 
:, gather on the borders of every lake, and animate 
» ry wooded valley, the picture fills him with as- 
ishment. It is asserted that five hundred houses 
‘the Catskills alone entertain summer boarders, 
'1 only this season several big hotels have been 
‘led to the number. But big hotels for summer 
‘purners go up everywhere, and everywhere farm- 
‘ses and cottages are surrendered to the needs of 
‘s army of pleasure-seekers. The whole community 
‘urly seems to be turned into birds of passage every 
‘yr at this season. There was a time when the 
sation period was limited to the month of August, 
'| now it begins in June, and scarcely ends by 
‘tober. The schools were formerly closed for 
‘out four weeks, -but now even the public schools 
jpend for two months, and others for at least a 
mth more. Active business-men can not well 
‘we many weeks from their pursuits, but even this 
‘ss is not content as formerly with two or three 
eks of rest, but now make innumerable flying 
‘its to the near-by resorts, while their families give 
the whole summer to the fascinations of the wa- 
‘ing-places. 

It may be asked whether the passion for summer 
sreation is wholly a beneficial one. Is it not fast 
averting all who surrender to it into excessive 

vasure-seekers, to the neglect of more important 
‘ngs? And how are young people, especially, to 
Jist all the attractions and dissipations of the sea- 
‘1? Here is Coney Island, for instance, within 
| hour’s reach of New York City. It is full of 
‘urements. The sands and the surf, the invigorat- 
't air, borne for thousands of miles over the tossing 
wes, the perfection of arrangements for sea-bath- 
-y, the immense hotels, brilliant with crowds of 
m and women, the beach crowded with pictu- 
‘que groups, the bands of music, the steamboats, 
y with bunting, that come and. go, the festive eat- 
zy and drinking, the contagious merriment, the 
neral stir and animation—are all exceedingly 
ptivating, and, moderately partaken of, healthful 
‘d helpful. But, unfortunately, this fascinating 
ture is continually before our citizens, and upon 
' young people it must be very alluring, The 
wspapers are full of glowing descriptions of the 
therings and the entertainments at this and similar 
ces; One can not go near the water border with- 






















y between the town and these paradises; and ad- 
ttisements, in every variety of alluring form, are 
countered at every turn. Pleasure-seeking, indeed, 
ems to be in the very air. Vast numbers every 
ir day rush off for an outing at Coney Island, or 
. 


t seeing the gayly-decorated boats that continually 


Long Branch, or Fort Lee, or for a sail up the Hud- 
son, or through the Sound, or down on fishing ex- 
cursions to the sea; every Saturday these numbers 
are increased ; and every Sunday it would seem as 
if the whole town were transporting itself to the 
sands or the hills. When pleasure is so aggressive, 
as it were; when it goes about with banners and 
trumpets, the concourse that follows it is sure to rise 
to a wide, turbulent, and self-surrendering tide. 
Pleasure, under such circumstances, becomes a pri- 
mary rather than a secondary thing. Business-men be- 
come less diligent, studious men less devoted to their 
studies, artisans less attentive ; there ensues a gen- 
eral relaxation of fiber, a decline of earnestness, a 
weakening of purpose, a certain breaking down of 
mental discipline. 

We have no disposition, had we the power, to 
abridge the happiness of the world ; but happiness 
ought to be interwoven with our daily pursuits and 
purposes, while these excessive strainings for pleas- 
ure, while filling us with feverish excitement, are 
very apt to be the very reverse of true felicity. 
There should be an abundance of recreation; but 
recreation means to create anew, to give fresh life, 
to revive exhausted strength or languid spirits; it 
does not mean to divert by excitement or to exhaust 
by excess. It is impossible not to feel that summer 
pleasuring has become this diversion by excitement, 
that it has lost the old sweet calm that characterized 
it, and become a thing of convulsion and turbu- 
lence. 

Look at the army of summer pleasure-seekers 
that are now penetrating the wilderness of the Adiron- 
dacks, capturing the passes of the White Mountains, 
the Catskills, and the Alleghanies, ascending the 
Connecticut and the Housatonic, and spreading over 
the hills of Berkshire, exploring the shores of Maine 
and Massachusetts, disporting on the sands of Long 
Island and New Jersey, breasting the tides of the 
Hudson and the St. Lawrence, listening to the roar 
of Niagara, sailing upon the lakes, rushing hither 
and thither in railway-trains of mighty length—look 
at this eager army, and, conceding that in many in- 
stances real benefit is conferred, can one help feel- 
ing that there is a great deal too much of it all? 
Everybody is on the wing, or in a state of discontent 
because he can not be. Families everywhere are 
broken up for a long period in order to satisfy the 
restless longings on the part of some of its members. 
Newport and Saratoga and Long Branch and Ni- 
agara and the White Mountains, are great flaming 
lights which the feminine world in particular is pros- 
trate before, and the very name of which summons 
before many a faterfamilias appalling visions of 
hotel bills. One wonders where is the wealth that 
supports so many hundreds of thousands at all these 
places. The wealthy have their summer homes ; so 
it is the middle class that fill these ten thousand 
hotels and boarding-houses, that people all the hills 
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and plains, that crowd the trains and steamboats, 
that scatter many millions of dollars in this one form 
of pleasure—money, there can be no doubt, often 
squeezed from scanty incomes, saved by sacrifices of 
comfort and ease at other seasons, and perhaps drawn 
from cramped business capital, Fashion has made 
the summer resorts and summer vacations an im- 
aginary necessity with us; it would do well if it 
now endeavored to modify the excesses that per- 
tain to them, if it can not lead people to believe that 
felicity may quite as easily be found under their own 
roof-tree. 


‘‘Tr our American authors and publishers,” says 
one of our contemporaries, ‘‘ would be satisfied with 
moderate profits, and would not give way to the 
vanity of putting their issues into an expensive dress, 
they would be more liberally patronized.” There 
is something amusing in the advice to American 
authors to be satisfied with moderate profits, inas- 
much as a very large proportion of them would be 
delighted at the prospect of obtaining any profits at 
all. Literary labor is probably the worst paid labor 
in the world. Even in Europe only very successful 
authors obtain anything more than ‘‘ moderate prof- 
its,’ and in this country there is scarcely a maker 
of books whose income from literature equals that 
of a bank-teller, while in nine cases out of ten the 
profits are simply nothing. The notion that by 
making books cheaper results would be better is a 
mistake. In very cheap books there is no margin 
for authors, and in numerous instances there is no 
profit whatever for any one concerned. The only 
books that can profitably be made cheap are books 
of a world-wide reputation, books that address them- 
selves to the whole world of readers. Dickens and 
Scott and Thackeray and Macaulay can be printed 
to advantage in cheap editions, but with many au- 
thors the only hope for them is a style and price that 
will yield a profit upon a moderate sale. There are 
some books that can not be expected, from their 
character, to go into private hands to any extent. 
They must depend upon libraries and collectors, 
and these books are published commonly at too low 
a price. Many important books are published abroad 
which could not be issued here under our system 
without a loss; and many important works are writ- 
ten here that can not be placed before the public un- 
less the writer has the means to sustain the inevitable 
loss that will occur. While, therefore, it may be 
desirable to encourage cheap issues of popular writ- 
ers, it is very much more urgent in the interests of 
learning that books of a scholarly character should 
be published at remunerative prices. This can be 
done, we suspect, only by a great change in our 
methods—by the establishment here of the library 
system of England, with a scale of prices similar to 
that prevailing there. It must be remembered that 
while books in England designed for circulating 
libraries are issued at a high price, those intended 
for popular circulation are often quite as low in 
price as anything of the kind with us. The English 
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shilling railway libraries are only a trifle higher 
price than our “Seaside” and “Franklin Squa 
libraries, and very much more convenient and d 
able in form. There need be no fear that un 
an international copyright law the public would 
deprived of cheap books. All the books of the p 
—the entire volumes of English standard literat 
—would continue open to our publishers. And j 
as in England, all books of a decided popular ch 
acter would eventually be issued in cheap fo 
for this is always done when there is a popu 
demand sufficient to justify it. Cheapness is a t 
erably well-assured fact ; the thing that is not 
assured is the reward of the author, who, for { 
most part, judging from the past, would be w 
glad indeed for an opportunity to be “satisf 
with moderate profits.” 


A GREAT many people have written upon { 
political evils that have grown up in our form 
government, but we have seen nothing so searchi 
and discriminating as the article by Mr. Alb 
Stickney, in the last number of “ Scribner’s Ma: 
zine.” Mr. Stickney entitles his paper ‘“‘ The P. 
ple’s Problem.” In the present paper he give: 
searching analysis of the dangerous features of « 
political organization, indicates very convincin, 
the causes thereof, and promises, in a paper to coi 
an outline of a remedy. The special quality of } 
Stickney’s paper is its accurate knowledge and ¢ 
criminating analysis. He is carried away by 
theories nor by prejudices, nor is he apparently r 
led into the belief that there are simple panac 
which will effect a remedy. The notion that we 
frequently hear, to the effect that, if people wor 
only attend primary meetings, or would only vy 
for good men, a better condition of things wor 
ensue, is promptly disposed of. In truth, m 
childish remedies for a deep-seated evil could 1 
well be suggested. Mr. Stickney even consid 
that many of our politicians are men of worth 
private life, and shows that every man who ent 
political life is powerless to effect aremedy. Unc 
the system that has grown up, the whole control 
parties, of nominations, of elections, and of men 
office, has fallen into the hands of political orga 
zations, of ‘‘ machines” so called, whose dictati 
is universally obeyed by office-holders and by 1 
people generally. Mr, Stickney describes how th 
organizations have developed logically out of | 
nature of our electoral system, and as a consequél 
of the vast amount of work that must be done 
order to conduct elections, and by what means f 
do and must exercise the great power they wield. 

Mr, Stickney is clear, cogent, and convincing 
his preliminary paper, and he evidently recogni 
the fact that a system so deeply rooted as this is, 
distinctly the natural product of existing conditio 
can not be overthrown without measures that are f 
reaching and radical. We shall look with curi 
interest to see what the nature of his proposed ré 





is. It is certain that it must be radical, and 
|, remedy that the tyranny under which we bow 
subvert, 
\s there such a remedy? For our part we think 
| is, but it is only possible by creating a very 
ij rent public sentiment in regard to the character 
| aature of government than that which now pre- 
_ The only way to reéstablish the liberty of the 
le is to subordinate the government, to withdraw 
| it many of its functions, to so limit its powers 
it can touch us at a few points only. We must 
lish the maxim that the sole purposes of gov- 
ent are for the maintenance of order and jus- 
|, A government conducted with a clear knowl- 
|. of the exact limitations of its duties and its 
| ors has little to do, small opportunity for mis- 
‘ming, and affords very little temptation for 
‘ry office-seekers. We want a police and courts 
ww—very little else. We want simply that form 
dvernment—as has so often been said—that se- 
3 to each citizen the possession of every liberty 
| nconsistent with every other person’s liberty— 
| such a government as this, by its rigid limita- 
)3, would be deprived of almost all its powers of 
| hief. 
3ut no such simple, exact, limited, police govern- 
t is possible with us until a general public senti- 
t is created in its support. Unfortunately, the 
‘ent tendency of public sentiment is in the other 
ttion, The air is full of plans and projects for 
/ernment to execute. One set of men want the 
| waph lines to become national property, and the 
iness of sending dispatches to pass into the hands 
ie Federal authorities. Other men are anxious 























HETHER designed as such or not, Dr. 
¥ Tylor’s ‘‘ Anthropology: an Introduction to 
Study of Man and Civilization” (Appletons) is 
-xcellent companion volume to Professor Huxley’s 
ysiography,” and the two together will suffice 
| cquaint the reader with a very large portion of 
| area covered by science. Professor Huxley’s 
s, of course, deals with strictly physical phenom- 
while Dr. Tylor enters upon the vastly more 
cult field included in the study of man—“ rang- 
’ as he says, ‘from body to mind, from language 
lusic, from fire-making to morals.” It was not 
ible, of course, dealing with so wide a subject, 
ater very deeply into details within the compass 
_modest volume of four hundred and forty pages; 
_ the treatise is designed as an introduction to 
‘topology rather than as a summary of all it 
‘hes. Strictly technical matters, for example, are 
_ to special students; yet much care has been 
n to make the chapters on the various branches 
she science sound as far as they go, and the au- 
_ believes that his work is especially adapted to 
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to have all the railroad lines under the control and 
direction of the Government. Still others advocate 
an extensive national system of universities in the 
interest of higher education. Both Congress and 
the State Legislatures are besieged with applications 
for laws which would enlarge their powers, and bring 
a greater range of things under the regulation of 
Government. Very few people are impressed with 
the danger of this tendency —how inevitably the 
fruition of such plans must greatly increase the 
number of people dependent upon Government, an 
evil now of great magnitude ; how it must multiply 
opportunities for the juggling and corruption now so 
prevalent ; how much more formidable it will make 
political organizations, and disturbing our elections ; 
how more completely than ever we should be sad- 
dled with politicians and subjugated by the “ ma- 
chine.” All these evils could well be endured if the 
compensations were ample; but, so far from this 
being the case, we should probably find the evils 
that pertain to our system of government greatly 
increased, and all these new departments less effec- 
tively managed than if they had been left in private 
hands. No one, however, seems to dread this in- 
crease of governmental functions; every one almost 
is confident that it will all prove of great public ad- 
vantage, provided his own party can be kept in office. 
If the other party gets into power, then, of course, 
chaos will come again. 

We certainly hope that Mr. Stickney has found a 
path that will lead us out of these difficulties, but 
we apprehend that, so long as the people are wedded 
to their idols, reform must remain the dream of 
dreamers. 





Aotes for Deavers, 


the wants of such readers as have received, or are 
receiving, the ordinary higher English education. 
In reference to the hardship involved in laying the 
burden of a new science upon the already heavily- 
pressed student, Dr. Tylor remarks that it will be 


‘found that the real effect of anthropology is rather 


to lighten than to increase the strain of learning. 
‘In the mountains,” he says, ‘we see the bearers 
of heavy burdens contentedly shoulder a carrying- 
frame besides, because they find its weight more 
than compensated by the corivenience of holding to- 
gether and balancing their load. So it is with the 
science of man and civilization, which connects into 
a more manageable whole the scattered subjects of 
an ordinary education. Much of the difficulty of 
learning and teaching lies in the scholar’s not seeing 


clearly what each science or art is for, what its place 


is among the purposes of life. If he knows some- 
thing of its early history, and how it arose from the 
simpler wants and circumstances of mankind, he 
finds himself better able to lay hold of it than when, 
as too often happens, he is called on to take up an 
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abstruse subject, not at the beginning but in the 
middle. When he has learned something of man’s 
rudest means of conversing by gestures and cries, and 
thence has been led to see how the higher devices 
of articulate speech are improvements on such lower 
methods, he makes a fairer start in the science of 
language than if he had fallen unprepared among 
the subtilties of grammar, which unexplained look 
like arbitrary rules framed to perplex rather than to 
inform. ... So the law-student plunges at once 
into the intricacies of legal systems which have 
grown up through the struggles, the reforms, and 
even the blunders of thousands of years; yet he 
might have made his way clearer by seeing how 
laws begin in their simplest forms, framed to meet 
the needs of savage and barbaric tribes, It is need- 
less to make a list of all the branches of education 
in knowledge and art; there is not one which may 
not be the easier and better learned for knowing its 
history and place in the general science of man.” 


ONE is tempted to say of Dr. Mathews’s “ Literary 
Style and Other Essays” (Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Co.) what Diderot said of Beccaria, that he has 
written an essay on style without any style in it; 
but the bitter jest would hardly be true, for Dr. 
Mathews has a style which is not only his own, but 
distinctively literary. He has the art of saying 
something lively and apposite upon nearly every 
topic or theme about which the average reader 
allows himself to be interested; and though what 
he says is apt to be rather trite and obvious, it is 
always sensible and not infrequently really helpful 
and suggestive. As a general thing, too, he selects 
themes which other writers have dealt with before 
him; and he is sure to bring together whatever ut- 
terances upon the subject are best worth considering 
and preserving. He has evidently read widely and 
in many fields, and he possesses in an eminent de- 
gree the almost lost art of weaving his disconnected 
quotations and selections into an artistic and agree- 
able whole. In each of his essays the reader may 
be confident of finding some passage which he will 
mark for reference, some epigram or “‘saying”’ which 
he will at least endeavor to remember; and yet the 
general effect is not that of mere literary patchwork, 
and the setting is quite likely to be of the kind to 
bring out the full luster of the jewel. ; 


Mr, GEORGE SAINTSBURY expresses the opinion 
that the books by which Lord Beaconsfield will be 
most remembered are “‘ Vivian Grey,” “ Coningsby,” 
** Sybil,” ‘‘ Tancred,” “ Lothair,” and “ Endymion.” 


‘‘The merits of all these books” (he says) ‘‘are, on 
any just estimate, extraordinarily high, though they are 
unequally present ; and, though no single book of their 
author, with the doubtful exception of ‘ Henrietta Tem- 
ple,’ deserves unqualified praise, that extraordinary four 
de force is, perhaps, the only novel, not merely of its 
author but of any other, in which love-making pure and 
simple supports a book. Everywhere else the author 
touches a great many springs. The almost unequaled 
power of sarcastic, and, at the same time, really illus- 


trative epigram which Lord Beaconsfield possessed | 
his novels up ; his love of personal anecdote and ¢ 
gives them a living and human interest ; his know 
of the world and of business saves them from ] 
trifling; his remarkable imaginative power, his f 
of fancy, and even the ‘ gorgeousness of upholster 
which he has been accused, prevent them from ap 
ing dull or commonplace. There is, indeed, alwa 
them a certain amount of what may be called w 
mystification. Partly a kind of: amiable mischi 
which he was never devoid, and partly a true sen 
art, made Lord Beaconsfield mix up and embroj 
portraits in a manner very puzzling to simple-mi 
people, who merely wanted to be told ‘who's ; 
The odd way in which Byron and Shelley are ports 
in ‘Venetia’ might have served as a warning t 
good persons who a few months ago were racking 
brains over Lord Roehampton and Prince Floresta 


AT the annual dinner of the Royal Acad 
Matthew Arnold was called upon by the Presi 
and made a characteristic speech. The Frencl 
said, divided all subjects taught in their pri 
schools into obligatory and facultative. Pur 
the analogy, he remarked that in our age Sci 
had become obligatory, and of Literature, the n 
papers had become so ; “ the rest, all that you a 
understand by literature, is a facultative extra, ; 
or less interesting and ornamental.” Luckily 
was in the same boat with Literature. “3B 
their sister, Science, now so full of promise 
pride, was born, there were Art and Literature 
twins together, innocently believing in their 
necessity, as eager in the pursuit of the eternal 
unseizable shadow, Beauty, as if they were pu 
something positive.” Art, then, could give 
sympathy to Literature. Both knew the same ¢ 
ous and often fatal struggles which, to the assem 
princes and patrons of both, were unreal and 
known ; and therefore Literature could believe 
the welcome given to her by Art was “ not less 
dial than it was courteous.” The ‘‘ Spectator’ 
serves that “it was a most graceful little speech 
if we are to talk of patronage, no patronage extei 
by the world to Mr. Arnold has ever approache 
lofty condescension the patronage extended by 
Arnold to the world.” 


SINCE publishing our recent review of thi 
markable book, ‘‘ Buried Alive, or Ten Yert 
Penal Servitude in Siberia” (the original tit 
which appears to have been “ Notes from the D 
House”), we have found in the “ Saturday Revi 
an article giving some interesting details regar 
the author, M. Fedor Dostoevsky ; , 


‘In the year 1849 a young Russian literary maf 
condemned to be hanged. His crime consisted it 
having taken part in what was styled ‘ The Petrashe 
affair ’—that is to say, he had been a member of on 
the secret societies to which the Government so stro 
objected. His sentence was commuted, but he was: 
to Siberia, condemned to a long period of hard lab 
a prison, to be followed by service in the ranks of 
army. On foot and in chains he made the dreaty j 
ney to his far-off prison-house, and therein endured 
miseries of penal servitude during four yeans. ‘ 













vs man has recently been carried to his grave in the 
‘ander Nevsky cemetery at St. Petersburg, escorted 
leputations from the universities and other learned 
tutions, and followed by crowds of mourners who 
vesented all that is most cultured in Russia, And 
} Emperor who now rules that land has conferred 
nsion of two thousand rubles on the widow and 
\ (ren of the man whom his predecessor kept during 
years in chains in Siberia. When Fedor Dostoev- 
the convict in question, was allowed to return home 
360, he renewed his long interrupted literary pur- 
. He had always warmly sympathized with all who 
: meedy and oppressed, and his years of prison-life 
only strengthened the influences which drew him 
sd them. As a successful novelist, he attained a 
ion which enabled him to plead with effect the cause 
hie ‘Poor People’ and the ‘ Humiliated and Out- 
\d,’ after whom he named two ofthis works, and to 
| expression to the generous indignation which stirs 
hearts of each youthful generation in Russia, and 
h has of late years developed into so dangerous a 
bof revolutionary wrath. Having been forced to as- 
te for years with criminals, he studied with special 
, est the paths along which men advance toward 
|e, the motives which urge them to become law- 
‘kers, the reasonings by which those among them 
| are given to speculation still the voice of conscience. 
‘most remarkable passages in the best of his novels, 
me and Punishment,’ are those in which he traces 
irst manifestations of the moral obliquity of vision 
| h induces a Russian specimen of the Eugene Aram 
‘ly to regard as a quite excusable if not praisewor- 
|action the murder of a disreputable old woman. 
by ordinary readers that elaborate psychological ro- 
\ce will be found less interesting than the simpler 
“thes of prison-life, founded upon his own experi- 
's, which he published a few years after his return 
|, Siberia, under the title of ‘ Notes from the Dead- 
se,’ and of which an English translation is now be- 
/ us. They naturally created a great sensation in 
jia at the time when they first appeared, and they 
till highly esteemed there as faithful records of what 
ict-life used to be before the reforms were introduced 
h have considerably modified its conditions ; for, al- 
gh it is impossible to say how much of the work is 
and how much fiction, still the general idea which it 
eys is likely to be tolerably correct.” 


Cae “ Spectator” opens a criticism of Swin- 
te’s “* Studies in Song” by expressing the grow- 
conviction that the poet is a greater writer than 
‘ker—that the idea of his work ‘‘is too slender 
wld the magnificent tide of poetic expression 
th comes flowing on uninterruptedly, breaking 
‘n its two narrow banks of thought.” Swinburne 
rtainly not the only poet to whom this criticism 
“be applied ; indeed, the whole tendency of mod- 
thought i is to make the idea secondary to the po- 
‘expression, just as in painting technique is now 
‘ured to be more important than the story the 
ter has to tell. “Swinburne,” our critic goes 
P) say, “has no curious nor profound thoughts to 
‘ain, and he appears never to have come in con- 
with the world ; he knows nothing of its sorrows, 
elights, its Binas” at least, he can not identify 
‘elf with them, and mold them into poems as 
| Tennyson or Mr. Browning. He, therefore, 
As apart, and sings of grief, love, hate, hope, and 
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despair, as abstract sentiments. The love of a spe- 
cial man for a special woman is hardly attempted. 
Our sentiments can be counted on our fingers. It 
is for this reason that the great masters have sought 
to obtain variety and interest by character-drawing 
—by the study, political, social, or simply pictu- 
resque, in the middle of which the action passes. .. . 
A set of phrases has been learned, containing cer- 
tain tricks of alliteration and antithesis, and these 
are repeated, apparently without aim, and sometimes 
almost without end. There is nothing exact, noth- 
ing complete, nothing true ; no observation, no de- 
lineation of character or sentiment ; nothing, either 
physiological or psychological.” His defect is a 
want of knowledge and interest in men and their 
surroundings, and hence he exhibits an inordinate 
love for the jangle and jingle of words. Without a 
knowledge of and interest in men, what, after all, 
can any poetry be really worth ? 


Mr. RIcHARD GRANT WHITE has published his 
“ Atlantic Monthly ” articles on English people and 
places in a handsome volume. Mr. White explains 
that these articles were parts of what was from the 
first intended as a book, which it was convenient 
for him to publish serially before presentation in 
book form. The articles as they appeared attracted 
a great deal of attention, provoking not a little con- 
troversy, but also eliciting considerable applause. 
To our mind, the work must rank as one of the best 
ever written upon its particular theme. Mr. White 
is a very close and enlightened observer, and he has 
the faculty of relating his impressions in an easy 
and agreeable manner. It is surprising, indeed, 
with how much freshness he invests themes that 
might be supposed to be over-worn, what a fund of 
new and suggestive observation he gives us in fields 
many times traveled. He illustrates the fact that if 
on the one’hand there is nothing new in the world, 
on the other hand there is nothing really old—always 
to the intelligent there are shades of meaning and 
peculiarities of aspect that others have not recog- 
nized. We venture to say there are as many new 
and unexpected things in this book to many persons 
well read in English matters as there would be ina 
volume on a wholly unfamiliar country. In our 
judgment, the report that Mr. White makes of Eng- 
lish character and life is commonly a very accurate 
one. He has studied England impartially ; he rec- 
ognizes the sturdy virtues and the many defects of 
English character; he has, in fact, endeavored to 
see things as they are—neither exalted by sympathy 
nor depreciated by prejudice ; and this fact alone 
has gone far to render his book something new in 
works of travel. The title of the volume is “ Eng- 
land, Without and Within.” 


AN unexpectedly prompt confirmation of what 
we had to say in a recent number about the desir- 
ableness and the possibility of the display of a 
greater degree of artistic taste in the matter of la- 
dies’ dress is to be found in Miss Oakey’s “ Beauty 
in Dress” (Harpers), which also has the additional 
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merit of suggesting the practical application of the 
principles laid down. Miss Oakey is a lady of cult- 
ure, who has devoted several years to the science of 
line and color and composition, as applied to art, 
and to the inherent feminine taste for personal adorn- 
ment she has added the discriminative insight and 
the trained faculty of the artist. What she has to 
say about the general laws that must underlie taste- 
ful dressing brings us very close to the elementary 
principles of decorative art ; and, though she inten- 
tionally avoids dwelling upon the moral or didactic 
aspects of the subject, yet there are many points in 
her exposition which may be commended to the 
conscience of those whose high destiny it is to be 
“the mothers and conservators of the race.” As 
already intimated, however, the distinctive feature 
of her work is the purely practical and specific nat- 
ure of its suggestions. Taking representative ex- 
amples of all the various types and styles of color 
and form in woman, she indicates what colors and 
combinations of color should be used, and what 
should be avoided, and even describes costumes for 
the various occasions and conditions of a woman’s 
life. Thus: ‘The most frequent type of the black- 
haired is combined with black eyes and a sallow 
complexion. It is frequently a temperament inclined 
to melancholy and poetic in its tendencies, rarely 
strong in health ; the teeth often dazzlingly white, 
and the mouth large. Black relieved with transpar- 
ent white, a dark warm gray, and occasionally a 
flame-color or a dull red, form the best setting for 
this type. There is, indeed, very little color in it, 
and no color is truly harmonious with it. Especially 
where the eyes are fine, nothing so good can be 
done as to dress this type in black, with some lace 
at the throat—white lace, to cast some light upon 
the face. The effect is then of an effective drawing 
in black-and-white—a photograph from the portrait 
of some old master, in which the values of light and 
shade, and the expression of the face, are the points 
of interest. If the throat and hands are fine, these 
can be well set off by lace.” Then follow sugges- 
tions for two house-costumes, a walking-dress, and a 
wrapper, such as are especially adapted for this type. 
The remarks upon corsets, shoes, hats and bonnets, 
and the like, are particularly good, and better still, 
perhaps, are the suggestions concerning jewels. It 
is due probably to inadvertence on the part of the 
publishers that a frontispiece (a diagram for a corset) 
which is twice referred to in the text has been omit- 
ted from this useful and praiseworthy little book. 


IT has not often happened in the history of lit- 
erature that a critical period has been illustrated by 
the almost simultaneous appearance of three such 
works as the memoirs of Madame de Rémusat and 


of Prince Metternich, and ‘‘ The Correspondence of ' 


Prince Talleyrand and King Louis XVIII during 
the Congress of Vienna.” The latter, which has 
just been given to the world, is not, as was sup- 
posed, a part of the long-expected Talleyrand me- 
moirs. It consists of one hundred letters, which 
have been extracted by M. Pallain from the archives 


of the French Foreign Office, and which give 
markably vivid and interesting inside view o| 
negotiations in the European Congress of 181 
at Vienna. The letters are mostly of a confide 
character, addressed by Talleyrand to the Kip 
by the King to Talleyrand, and as a matte 
course they afford a curiously valuable and ins: 
tive supplement to the official and commonly acce 
accounts of the proceedings at that great Con 
of the nations. To the historian, indeed, they 
be said to be invaluable—they render it comy 
tively easy to give an accurate account of they 
there accomplished, and of the motives and co 
erations that influenced it ; but in personal or 
graphical interest they are unexpectedly t 
Upon Talleyrand’s character and career they fl 
little or no light, though they contain conyin 
proof of his extraordinary skill as a diploma 
and there is but a very slight tincture of that 
rulous and self-revealing egotism which impai 
characteristic flavor to the similar writings of Pr 
Metternich, Fortunately for the reader of cui 
literature, it is in regard to the Austrian Chane 
that Talleyrand allows himself most license in 
matter of personal comment and revelation, 
nothing could well be more amusing than to ¢ 
pare what he says about Metternich in these le 
with what Metternich says about himself in 
memoirs. According to his own ingeniously col 
picture, Metternich sat at the center of things, 
was in a quite literal sense the arbiter of the d 
nies of Europe; Talleyrand, with a contempt 
deep to have been feigned or to call for many we 
portrays him as a frivolous and vacillating ~ 
moved like a pawn hither and thither on the pi 
cal chess-board by players whose real identit 
scarcely suspected and at whose designs he ¢ 
only guess. M. Pallain has enriched the corresp: 
ence with a valuable interpretative preface and 
a great number of notes, many of which are « 
ously interesting. He has been fortunate, toc 
his translator, who has rendered the work inte 
markably lucid and vigorous English ; but the 
sence of either table of contents or index ren 
the book little more than a mass of raw materi 
the student who might desire to consult it on sp 
points. 


SEVERAL other Pacific coast writers besides - 
Harte were introduced to the public by the “O 
land Monthly,” and among them Miss Ina D, C 
brith has won an honorable place in the 
our minor poets, though she has hitherto been In 
only to readers of the lighter magazines. The. 
scription volume of her poems just published in 
Francisco (‘A Perfect Day and Other Po 
should aid in securing her an audience at 
wider and more select, and, though it is a sé 
ordeal to which half a hundred short and dis 
nected poems are subjected when collected toge 
in a book, yet we are inclined to think that 
Coolbrith stands it quite as well as many ot 
whose work has won acceptance and recogni 





i" ost conspicuous fault of her poetry is a certain 
| itiveness of thought and style which constantly 
| ests other singers, and especially Tennyson ; 
this is a common failing, and is not obtrusive 


: 


y gh to destroy our pleasure in the graceful im- 






















\3, These qualities are best displayed in the 
\ly objective descriptions of Nature of which 
,ern poets are generally so fond, but the key-note 
| ar most characteristic song is a certain sentiment 
.entle melancholy which just stirs the emotions 
|, out wrenching the feelings. The following spec- 
, 1 is chosen partly because it is short and partly 
| use itis new to us: 


“'T wo. 
| One sang all day, more merry than the lark 


_ That mounts the morning skies : 
One silent sat, and lifted patient eyes. 


|“ One heart kept happy time, from dawn to dark, 
With all glad things that be: 
| One, listless, throbbed alone to memory. 


“To one all blesséd knowledge was revealed, 
| And love made clear the way : 
| One thirsted, asked, and still was answered nay. 


| 


| To one, a glad, brief day, that slumber sealed 
_ And kept inviolate : 
To one, long years, that only knew to wait.” 


/Mk. LopcE’s “Short History of the English 
mies in America,” to which we referred last 
\th, is evidently the result of wide study and 
‘wally very accurate, but we have discovered 
| instance, in his chapter on Virginia, in which 
eems to have misinterpreted a well-known fact. 
ie style of living,” he says, ‘‘ was one of reck- 
| profusion and indiscriminate hospitality. The 
|r quality was fostered by circumstances. Even 
\4e seventeenth century the custom of receiv- 
strangers was so prevalent that it became a 
ect of legislation. ‘They shall be reputed to 
| rtayne those of curtesie,’ says the statute, ‘with 
|m they make not a certain agreement,’ and the 
) tgrew with the colony.” Grahame, in his “ His- 
| of the United States during the Colonial Period,” 
|3 a much more plausible interpretation of this 
| tte. He says (Vol. I, p. 114): “ There being no 
in the country, strangers were entertained at 
| houses of the inhabitants, and were frequently 
| lved in lawsuits by the exorbitant claims of their 
(3 for indemnification for the expenses of their 
‘enary hospitality; for remedy whereof it was 
| ined that an inhabitant neglecting in such cir- 
‘stances to forewarn his guest and to make an 
| ess compact with him, should be reputed to have 
rtained him from mere courtesy and beneyo- 
°2.” It need not be pointed out that what was 
| dy a universal custom would hardly need to be 
) reed by law. 





AN American edition of the works of Bjérnst- 
2 Bjérmsen, published by special arrangement 
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‘ptionally painstaking investigation, and it is: 
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with the author, and translated by Professor Rasmus 
B. Anderson, has been undertaken by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. The initial volume, 
“ Synnéve Solbakken,” contains a striking wood-en- 
graved portrait of the author, and is prefaced by a 
condensed but interesting biographical sketch of 
“the great Norse poet, novelist, dramatist, orator, 
and political leader.” From this sketch we learn 
that Bjérnsen was born in 1832, that he was the son 
of a Lutheran priest, that he was regarded as a dull 
scholar both at school and at the university, that he 
early acquired an unshakable confidence in his own 
“genius,” and that, neglecting regular studies, he 
devoted himself to poetry and journalism. For 
books he cared little as a youth, saying, “ They 
want me to study and read so much, while I would 
prefer to write.” His first literary performance of 
any considerable length was a drama entitled “ Val- 
borg,” written while he was pursuing his university 
course ; it was accepted by the managers of the the- 
atre, but before it was played Bjérnsen took it back 
and destroyed it because he had decided that it 
would not do him credit. From 1854 to 1856 he 
devoted his time mainly to dramatic criticism and to 
reviewing books for the magazines; but in 1857 he 
published his first novel (‘‘Synnéve Solbakken”), 
and since then, besides varied and voluminous work 
as editor, newspaper writer, and lecturer, he has 
written six novels, twelve dramas, an epic poem, and 
a volume of lyric and national songs. Of “ Synnéve 
Solbakken,” the story now first presented in an 
English dress, the biographer says: ‘‘It at once 
made a profound impression, and established his 
reputation both at home and abroad, not only on 
account of the simple and charming plot, but also 
for the short, direct, pithy, saga style in which it was 
written. . . . It became the corner-stone of a new 
school of literature, and... modern Norwegian 
literature may fairly be said to begin with ‘Synnéve 
Solbakken.’ It was the first great national work 


‘unimpressed with the old Danish stamp. As is the 


case with the old Norse sagas, portraits of the char- 
acters are not drawn, nor are his works marred by 
lengthy dissertations from a moral standpoint. In- 
stead of long, fine-spun declamations of this sort, 
he lets his characters speak for themselves, and leaves 
it to the reader to judge whether they are good or 
bad. He does not stop to describe separately the 
details of features and dress, but he watches his op- 
portunity to give glimpses of them as ¢he story pro- 
gresses, Ue portrays his men and women while he 
tells what they do and say, and thus the reader 
knows, when he has finished the book, how Synnéve, 
or Thorbjérn, or Aslak, must have appeared to the 
author.” The story is, in fact, a very maive and 
charming one, with that idyllic freshness and sim- 
plicity which seem to characterize the best Scandi- 
navian literature, but it is not likely, we think, to 
attain the popularity of ‘“‘ Arne” and “ The Fisher 
Maiden.” In conception as well as in style it ex- 
hibits the crudity of a first, experimental work, and, 
though the art and the faculty are there, we are con- 
tinually reminded that the artist has not yet come 
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to the full consciousness of his power. The trans- 
lation is excellent, and in all external features the 
edition is a model of taste and neatness, 


EXTRAORDINARY and whimsical as have been 
some of the recent achievements in the matter of 
orthography, these would appear to be thrown com- 
pletely into the shade by the similar performances of 
older writers who were in no sense ‘‘ humorists.” 
Mr. Chaloner Smith, of the English Probate Office, 
has had the curiosity and patience to count the num- 
ber of spellings of the word “cushions” that are to 
be found in early wills, etc., and his list comprises 
no fewer than five hundred and ninety-three differ- 
ent renderings. As specimens we give four that 
turned up in the inventories in the course of half an 
hour: ‘“ qwheshngis,” ‘cwyschens” (A. D, 1551), 
“‘coysshons”’ (1535), ‘‘cosschens.”» Four others, 
found in another half-hour, were “ chusshons, chos- 
shons, coysshons, cousshouns.” The lists of debts 
due toa testator are not classified as “ good” and 
“bad,” but as ‘‘sperat dettes” and “ desperat 
dettes,” 


THE title of Mr. Hepworth’s latest story, which 
consists simply of three exclamation-points (“!!!”), 
is hardly more fantastic than the story itself, which 
is an attempt to superimpose a thrilling romance of 
second-sight upon the metaphysico-theological prop- 
osition that “the doctrine of metempsychosis is 
undoubtedly the ultimate goal of all intelligent 
faith.” Much logical dexterity is exhibited in the 
argumentative portions, and a good deal of graphic 
power in the narrative ; but the total impression left 
by the book is that of wasted ingenuity. Perfect 
simplicity of manner is essential to vrazsemblance in 
work of this kind, and Mr. Hepworth’s manner is 
the exact antithesis of the simple. His style, ap- 
parently modeled upon that of Gail Hamilton, pos- 
sesses the effervescent smartness which at first is 
liable to be mistaken for vivacity, but which after 
twenty pages gives one a mental sensation resem- 
bling that which on our physical side we should get 
from a rapid ride in a donkey-cart over a corduroy- 
road, 


THE third number of Mr. Will Carleton’s “‘ The 
Farm Series” is entitled ‘‘ Farm Festivals ” (Har- 
pers), and it is sufficient, perhaps, to say of it that 
in both theme and method of treatment it very 
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closely resembles the ‘‘ Farm Ballads” and ¢ : 
Legends.” The festivals dealt with are not 
which are in any sense peculiar to the fa rm 
especially characteristic of country-life, and i in 
eral instances the title has to be twisted with , 
siderable ingenuity in order to make it cove 
contents; but the author doubtless considers hin 
justified by the fact that such pictures as he far 
are drawn from the incidents, characters, and circ 
stances of Western farm-life. As to the literary 
tents of the “ Farm Series,” it is impossible to c 
cise and difficult to characterizethem. Mr. Carlet 
verse bears about the same relation to poetry 
stuttering does to articulate speech, and hu 
nature becomes unnecessarily limited when vie 
too constantly from the standpoint of a dome 
quarrel ; yet the style has a certain rough vigor 
picturesqueness, and the characters and incid 
are probably fairly true to nature. English er 
ought to be especially pleased with Mr. Carle 
for it can not be denied that he has a voice of 
own, or that he savors of the soil. » 


REVIEWING one of the minor current nove 
writer in the ‘‘ Atheneum” makes the follov 
acute and suggestive remarks upon the relation 
tween the work of the novelist and that of the i 
torian : Fi 


‘So many historical novels, otherwise merit 01 
are destitute of the qualities characteristic of good fi fict 
that one is tempted to wonder whether their autt 
conscious of a deficiency in imagination, have trie | 
supply it by drawing upon the records of the vas 
whether they have deliberately suppressed their | 
of invention and portraiture from a fear of throw ing 
historical element unduly into the shade. In eith .er 
failure is the inevitable result. History supplies to 
writer of the historical novel, as experience does ta 
novelist of contemporary life, no more than the mater 
upon which he is to work; and however splendid, 
ever precious, the ancient material may be, if the imi 
tive artist is to touch it at all, he should in givi 
to it avail himself of all the resources of his art— 
will need its resources the more in proportion E: 
splendid and precious material is apt to be frag | 
or intractable through the lapse of time. Scott t wol 
not have been a great historical novelist if he hadt 
had all the qualifications of the novelist of contempore 
life ; ; ‘Esmond’ would not have been the n masterpiece 
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SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


(NOIRS ET ROUGES.) 


PROM) THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ. 


: IN SIX PARTS.—PART FIFTH. 


j 


HEY passed two months without meeting, 
but they wrote to each other. Albert’s 
‘ts were both frequent and long. He kept 
emoiselle Maulabret au courant of all the 
‘ovements he was making in the chateau 
the gardens of Bois-le-Roi ; he told her about 
jasons, his painters, and upholsterers. Jetta 
ered each letter, but her replies were brief. 
following are fragments of her letters : 


XIX. 


















** April 16th. 

| No, I feel neither remorse, nor anxiety, nor 
i)ther mental disturbance. For several days 
‘ind I were quarreling violently. They rec- 
sd us. Violent quarrels rarely last long. 
\ieur Vaugenis, who dined yesterday at 
| ard, told me with some meaning in his 
that he had seen, at les Cevennes, a house 
/ngularly situated that one side of its roof 
| he rainfall into the Mediterranean and the 
| into the ocean. I thought, as I listened to 
hat if this house had a soul it could not 
consent to this division. Codte gue codte, it 
|| have made its choice; it would have said 
\ yhen one gives itself it must be all or noth- 
} 1 gave myself entirely, and shall not take 
| he gift. I feel myself forgiven, as you well 
; why, then, make me say so? I do it, 
yer, since you so wish. Are you content?” 










“ May 3d. 
can hear your masons and all your men 
| k; I hear their hammers and their saws. 


j/ur mest, as you call it, will be indeed 
jing. But you pretend that la Pompadour 
| VOL, XI.—I9g 


has spoiled me, that Bois-le-Roi will seem like 
a barn to me, that I shall not be content without 
magnificence. But you do not really think so. 
I shall be all my life long a little dourgeotse. La 
Pompadour terrifies me, I feel lost in her vast 
and sumptuous mansion. The houses I like are 
those in which one can receive the poorest with- 
out a blush. When the indigent come to this 
chateau we do not know what to do with them. 
The tapestry-covered arm-chairs are not for their 
use, and yet there is not another, either of wood 
or straw, to offer them. They stand in the ante- 
room, or they are sent to the office, where Ma- 
dame Cantarel goes to receive them. When 
Poverty comes to call on us in ‘our barn,’ we 
will not permit her to stand, we will insist on her 
being seated. God smiles on those houses which 
the poor love to frequent, and where the swal- 
lows build their nests. Monsieur Cantarel can’t 
endure them—the swallows, I mean—he calls 
them noisy creatures, and has their nests de- 
stroyed, which always grieves me. We had 
many of them at the hospital, and in the spring 
their notes cheered our poor patients—it was 
hope that they brought on their wings from the 
depths of Egypt. But there is one thing at 
Combard which delights my heart—the abun- 
dance of nightingales. Would you believe that 
at my age I never had heard a nightingale sing 
until last night, when that enjoyment was mine! 
Their roulades and their trills filled space and 
thrilled the forest and myself with intense pleas- 
ure. Near the lake, among the old oaks, where 
there stands one wild-cherry tree, there were 
two who answered each other, and both said the 
same thing: both sang to me in their crystal 
voices, ‘ He loves you, he will always love you.’ ” 


290 
‘* May 7th. 

“You think you are telling me something 
new when you tell me that you possess my por- 
trait, or rather that of Sister Marie. I know it. 
Was I not in the adjoining room the day you 
talked so freely to Monsieur Vaugenis? But 
you need not suppose that I shall ever be jealous 
of that portrait, no matter how charming you 
may find it. In vain will you tell me that she 
and I are two very different persons, and that 
she has all your preferences ; I shall never believe 
it. You find in her eyes, you say, a gentle sweet- 
ness that is not in mine, and she yields to all 
your wishes, bends herself to all your caprices, 
and enjoys every moment of your dear society. 
I infer from this praise of her that in me you 
find the contrary qualities, and that I have com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of not allowing my- 
self to be borne in your arms through the night 
and the wind, and also that I find the nightin- 
gales of Combard quite sufficient for my happi- 
ness. You are mistaken: the nightingales please 
me, but they are not all-sufficient for me, and, no 
matter what you say, ske and I have the same 
eyes. 

“ But the truth is, she no longer lives, and I 
do, unfortunately. People are always more in- 
dulgent to the dead than to the living. Poor 
girl! can it be that she is no more than recollec- 
tion, a vanished dream, the shadow of a shade ? 
No! no! Tell this White Sister, whose portrait 
you have, that she is not dead, that she will al- 
ways live in the innermost recesses of my heart. 
I have promised this to my curé, and my curé is 
so dear to me that I am secretly embroidering 
him an altar-cloth. Don’t breathe this, for, were 
Monsieur Cantarel to know it, he would certainly 
eat me.” 

‘ May 30th. 

“Yesterday Monsieur Vaugenis dined with 
us, as you know, for you sent him here from 
Bois-le-Roi. He confessed to me that he was 
bidden to take back with him an exact report of 
all that was going on at Combard. What an 
extraordinary métzer you are teaching him! A 
former president becoming a spy! Never mind. 
His squint and his irony alarm me, but in spite 
of this I always like to see him—more especially 
just now. In the first place, he had seen you, 
and he faithfully repeated the gallant message 
with which you intrusted him—‘ Tell my beloved 
mystic that I adore her black eyes, though they 
may be blue,’ you said to him when you left him 
at the train. I asked him what a mystic was. 
He replied that a mystic was a young man ora 
girl who, no matter what be the color of their 
eyes, saw God everywhere. If this be so, I 
know some one far more mystical than myself, 
since he sees in love God himself. But, if I 
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begin to lecture this man who pretends to ac 
me, my letter will never end. Let us make 
agreement : I give you permission to love me 
madly as you please, but you must not call 
adorable, for the word frightens me. So 
times, looking in my mirror, I say to myself y 
confusion : ‘ What ! He adores these eyes—wl 
have wept so much, these poor eyes which ¢ 
neither to face the sun nor happiness!’ A 
looking about, I try to find some mouse-hol 
which I can creep, so profoundly ashamed an 
No! not another word about adoration, br 
have not the smallest objection to a happy m 
ure of folly and extravagance with your k 
for I begin to believe, with you, that that is 
only sensible fashion of loving.” 

“6 Fune 4t 

“You are becoming very disagreeable | 
provoking! Why do you accuse yourself 
loving me too well? And why do you say h 
a mountebank or a red-republican hypoer 
What has he done to you? It seems to met 
you have no reason to complain of him. VY 
do you tell me that a radical millionaire is a p 
who combines the haughtiness of an emperor) 
democratic venom ?_ I am told, on the contr 
that he is without arrogance and without ven 
Why do you tell me that you are glad that 
day is near at hand when the question of 
election as a member of the Municipal Cou 
of Paris will be decided, and that you will be 
first to congratulate him on his discomfitu 
It is true that the election will take place ina 
days, but perhaps the discomfiture will be 
you! 

“Madame de Moisieux is sure of suce 
and madame is never mistaken. You will 
that he will be elected, and I shall be gre 
pleased. I am so happy, that I wish all the 
of the world to be so too. I grant you that 
opinions are dzzarre, but I believe them tc 
sincere. He told us yesterday that he had sw 
never to pass through the Rue Bonaparte} 
the name of the street had been changed. _ 

“«But you can’t alter the fact that the ra 
once existed,’ answered Madame Cantarel, in 
sardonic tone. 

“Very possibly,’ was his reply, “but 
were the procureur-général I would prose 
every person who mentioned his name, as at 
fender against public decency.’ . 

“Thereupon he went on to explain thai 
much over-estimated man had won his bi 
against all rules and good sense, when in all, 
tice he should have lost them : in spite, how! 
of his atrocious blunders, he was alwayar’ : 
by his extraordinary luck. 

“ ¢ Are you sure that his dice were not ] 
ed?’ asked my aunt. 
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“He shrugged his shoulders and walked off, 
ying it was as difficult to believe in great men 
‘in the waters of La Salette. Now, I haven't 
uch faith in La Salette, but I love great men; 
seems to me that one breathes and lives more 
lly when one listens to their history, and, if you 
sh to know, the books which I prefer to all 
hers are ‘ The Imitation,’ the fables of Fon- 
‘ne, and Plutarch. But that is no reason to 
jumniate Monsieur Cantarel. You attribute 
him the most unkind motives and plans in re- 
rd tous. Do you believe him so black as all 
at? I have no partiality for black, you know. 
> merely wishes to keep us apart for two 
ynths, and I dare say ventures to hope that 
ne accident— But what accident? I am too 
ppy, to believe in accidents nowadays. Per- 
Ds too, he flattered himself that I should 
‘ake some morning with an empty heart and 
‘mory. This shows how wrong it is not to 
eve in the battle of Austerlitz—it weakens 
; judgment in other things. It must be ad- 
‘ted that for some time he has shown wonder- 
gentleness toward me. I can’t go to mass 
-hout hearing a jest from him, but his jests are 
‘re amiable than they formerly were. Twice, 
ty day, he says to me in the most insinuating 
es 

“Well! child—do you love him still ?’ 
“You and I are very little like each other: I 
'h good to everybody and everything about 
. Give a bit of sugar, in my name, to your 


| se, will you ?” 
‘* Fune 8th, 


“Your letter of to-day has Madame de Moi- 

ix for its subject. You lecture me, and say I 
too much of her. She is not so bad as you 
| k—I have only one thing to reproach her 
)1: she asks me too often what I hear from 
',and I think is much amused by the embar- 
ment of my replies. I color, I look down or 
away, and don’t know what I say. There 
| Certainly some names which I care to pro- 
ace only when I am among the nightingales, 
\ insist that la marquise is frivolous, and at 
/; same time calculating to a degree that passes 
|f; and yet, if to-day she were to appear at 
3} le-Roi, you would receive her with the ut- 
‘t cordiality. I am well aware that this is the 
y} of the world, but the way of the world does 
please me. I really pity the poor woman. 
ik of being afflicted with such a son as hers ! 
‘des, what is the good of distrusting people. 
‘it can one fear when one is sure of one’s 
«/ I venture to quote the fable of ‘ L’Hiron- 
et les Oisillons’; it is so lovely that it 
ss tears to my eyes: 












a 


—s 


ez le canard, la grue et la bécasse. 
fais vous n’étes pas en état 


De passer, comme nous, les déserts et les ondes 

Ni d’aller chercher d’autres mondes, 
C’est pourquoi vous n’avez qu’un parti qui soit sir 
C’est de vous renfermer aux trous de quelque mur.’ 


“To seek other worlds is a trifle too violent 
perhaps, and to shut one’s self into a hole is not 
to live ; and we wish to live, do we not? To live 
much and long. Life is so sweet.” 


“ Sune 13th. 

“This time I have laughed aloud at your let- 
ter. You announce to me with so much circum- 
locution the cruel necessity which compels you 
to go to Paris for a fortnight, and you explain to 
me with such needless minuteness the many im- 
portant affairs which call you there, that I laughed 
as Tread. What is there for me to fear. If I 
could suspect you, it would be only because I 
did not love you. And do not imagine that I 
am jealous of the past; the present is mine, and 
I believe in the future with all my heart. I do 
not hope, I am certain. Go, then, to your great 
Paris, which, after all, is as much yours as it is 
mine—but do not forget Bois-le-Roi. I wish you 
a happy journey and sunny weather; but when 
you are strolling along the Boulevard look at 
your shadow on the asphalt, look at it carefully, 
and you will see that there is a second one which 
is very like me.” 

“* Yune 20th, 

“ Good-morning, Albert! How does la Rue 
de Luxembourg look to-day? Here it is the most 
beautiful weather in. the world. I opened my 
window at dawn, and the morning breeze was 
so fresh and sweet that I could not stay in the 
house, and in an hour I was on the lawn. The 
sky was of the softest blue, tiny clouds like snow 
floated here and there, looking like curious travel- 
ers. I went down to the river; it was exquisite, 
green as emerald, quiet and shimmering ; around 
the tall reeds on the banks the little ripples had 
gathered in foam, where I saw spiders swimming, 
and I seated myself under an old willow. Op- 
posite was an island covered with clambering 
vines and lovely wild flowers, amid which one 
magnificent scarlet poppy blazed out like a bugle 
amid violins and flutes. A botanist passed with 
his tin box slung over one shoulder. You know 
that I am somewhat bold. I stopped him and 
asked him several questions ; he answered me in 
Latin, but I begged him to speak French, and 
finally he explained that the pink flowers were 
dalled willow-herbs, and the white ones queen-of- 
the-meadow. When he had given me this much 
information he went on, and I still sat under my 
willow. Butterflies and bees were disporting over 
a spike of thyme—all this little world was happy. 
I watched the water running past, and I remem- 
bered that time was doing the same thing ; these 
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three months were rapidly approaching an end— 
and then what ? 

“Suddenly a recollection of the hospital came 
tome. I remembered a certain young medical 
student who liked me, and who looked at mea 
little too much; told me one day that our bones, 
our body, all our substance, indeed, was renewed 
every twenty years ; and I said to myself that this 
river now running before me renewed its waters 
every minute, and yet it was always the same 
river. It is merely the marrow of our bones, 
the blood in our veins, which changes; we our- 
selves are the same. My medical student would 
insist that in a few years from now you would 
not have the same heart: what’do I care for 
that, provided that I am still within its sanctuary, 
as you are in mine? 

“These are the ideas which come into the 
head of a woman who has known something of 
medical students when she sits and looks at a 
river. .I rose, and, as I walked away, noticed an 
old fisherman drawing in the lines he had set, 
but he had caught no pike. So much the worse 
for those who had pinned their faith on him. A 
little farther on I met a gardener who had a trap 
for moles, and was wretched because he had 
caught none. I pretended to sympathize with 
his regrets, but you know when I am happy I 
wish well to all the world, to Madame de Moi- 
sieux, and the moles even; so I said aloud, ‘ Bur- 


row down deep, little ones, and look out for your- . 


selves!’ When I had climbed the hill I went 
across the fields which lay outstretched before 
me like sheets of velvet and silk. The oats min- 
gled their silvery green with the darker tint of 
the wheat and with the golden brown of the al- 
ready ripening rye. I followed a narrow path, 
the grass on either side so tall that I disappeared 
entirely. I perceived above me only the blue sky 
and under my feet the equally blue corn-flowers. 
An ear of wheat touched my cheek as I passed, 
and I started. A lark began to sing, but I could 
not see it. Really, Albert, I believe the bird was 
within my heart. Aw revozr, Albert, only ten 
days yet—it is for you to count the hours.” 


‘* Yune 22d, 

“JT must acknowledge, Albert, that, if I have 
so easily reconciled myself to the long delay im- 
posed by Monsieur Cantarel, it was not because 
I preferred hope to happiness, as you insist, 
_but I consoled myself in thinking that I was 
thus granted two months in which to pay a visit 
and discharge a duty which struck terror to my 
soul. I can no longer defer it; in a few days 
Madame Cantarel will take me to Paris, where I 
shall go to see Mother Amélie, to whom I shall 
tell all. If you knew her, you would have no 
difficulty in understanding my terror; I shall 


hear the most biting sarcasms, the bitterest, m 
insulting epithets. I shall not reply. Ih 
employed all my ability in convincing myself 
have none left with which to convince oth 
I shall listen in silence. Madame Cantarel ; 
vised me to write, but this would be cowar 
I must drain the chalice to the dregs ; it will ; 
kill me. Did you not once say to me that 
never buy our happiness too dearly ?” 


‘© Sune 24t) 
“No, Albert, do not attempt to take ady; 
tage of the few hours we shall spend in Paris 
come to la Rue de Rivoli to see us. I am qt 
sure that Madame Cantarel would give her ci 
sent did I ask her, but I do not wish to do ¢! 
We have made an engagement ; let us theref 
adhere to it rigidly. Just think, after the first 
July, you can come to the chateau as you plea 
Mother Amélie would laugh at me, and say t 
she who is so unscrupulous in great things is’ 
tenacious of smaller promises. And yet, w 
I to see you Saturday, if only at a distar 
I should feel twice the courage in entering 
lion’s den. Attend to me one moment. 
front of the hospital, on the other side of | 
square, is a fruit-shop; if, on Saturday, at t 
o’clock precisely, you should happen to be we 
ing past this shop— But my cheeks burn w 
confusion. Remember that the fruit-shop is 
the corner of the square and the street. Y 
will find superb cherries there. Look first 
them, and then at me, and on July Ist you. 
tell me if they were as red as my poor cheeks 


XX. 


THE evening before the day when she 
to go to Paris, Jetta was to call on the marqu 
whom she had not seen for some days. ~ 
showed her in and announced her. When’ 
saw her visitor, Madame de Moisieux, who } 
a newspaper in her hand, hastily thrust it un 
a cushion with considerable affectation of ¢ 
cealment. | 

She received Jetta with all her usual wari 
of manner, but, as was not common with | 
she was pensive and anxious, and so preoccuj 
that at times she even forgot to speak. Dui 
these long intervals of silence her eyes would 
fixed on her young friend with commisera 
and affection. Then she would arouse her 
and with difficulty attempt to keep the bal 
conversation going, and talked until she was 
of breath. a I 

Suddenly she said : 

“ Have you heard lately from Monsieur ” 
port?” . 

“Yes, madame,” answered Jetta, with hei 
ened color. : 
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- “He is still at Bois-le-Roi?” 

“No. Did I not tell you that urgent busi- 

«ss had called him to Paris ? ” 

' “Ah! 1 had forgotten. You are sure, then, 

at he is in Paris ?”’ 

' “Yes, madame, but why should that fact dis- 

‘tb you so much ?’ 

» “Oh! it is nothing, #a del/e—nothing at all.” 
‘And the marquise went on talking very rap- 

_y of an exposition of fruits and vegetables 

‘yich she had visited two days before at the 
Jais de Industrie. She spoke of the beauty 
the white-heart cherries and of the magnifi- 
nce of the artichokes. 

“What an abominable méfzer that of a jour- 
list is!” she suddenly exclaimed. 

_“ Apropos of white hearts?” asked Jetta, 
th a laugh. 

“ Apropos of nothing. The other day I came 
‘ross a certain newspaper ; the fact is, that since 
sy have been allowed free scope these men 
ve dared to say anything. In my opinion no 
vernment and no society should be without a 
‘wer prefect of police, who is able to muzzle 
> press. Oh, how right the Emperor was! 
2 said to me once in those good days, ‘I should 
t reign a week if I permitted the first comer 
argue with me.’ But he had not the courage 
go as far as he ought, and the liberty of the 
iss was fatal to him. The press is a poison, 

absolute poison, my dear.” 
~ “Would you say that to the editor of ‘La 
‘ai République ?’”’ answered Jetta, gayly. 

' “Not to his face, certainly, but I would to 
| profile. It is bad enough when these gen- 
men quarrel with the Government in each 
“ming’s issue, but there is nothing sacred to 
‘m; they make raids into our private lives, to 
ote from that good Monsieur Josseau when he 
‘sdefending the Guilloutet case. ‘Is it any more 
| per, he asked, ‘for a man to meddle with your 
vate life, than it would be for him to enter 
‘ir domicile uninvited. Private life is the 
ral domicile.’ General opinion coincides with 
jiseau, but nowadays the most ordinary penny- 
| ner takes the bit between his teeth, and his 
‘| sudence passes belief ; he would speak of me, 
+ you, of every one.” 

Jetta at first supposed that some enterprising 
frnalist had ventured on an indiscreet state- 
\nt in regard to Madame de Moisieux, and 
‘was complaining of their audacity. But she 
mn abandoned this notion, when, after new al- 
ions to the cherries and the artichokes, the 
| rquise said : 

| “ Are you positive that Monsieur Valport is 























“Mademoiselle Maulabret’s lips were momen- 
| ly compressed, then she suddenly exclaimed : 


ao 





“Was there anything about Monsieur Val- 
port in the paper you were reading when I came 
in?” 

“What a strange notion, my dear!” 

“T beg of you, madame, to be good enough 
to show me this journal.” 

“ But I assure you, child—” 

“The journal! Madame—I must see the 
journal.” 

And, although the marquise seemed desirous 
of preventing it, she drew from behind the cush- 
ion the last number of a comparatively new pub- 
lication, and one in the worst possible style, called 
“Le Diable Borgne.” We doubt if it still ex- 
ists. This sort of thing is not long-lived, but it 
is prolific, and usually leaves at its death two or 
three children who are soon able to take their 
father’s place. In addition to the chit-chat of 
the clubs and the stage, this especial sheet added 
what it called “Glimpses of High Life.” Al- 
though the writers lived in the attics, although 
their platters are never full, and their fires a 
little scanty, one would have supposed that they 
dined and supped every evening in the great 
world, so much did they know of its life and its 
mysteries. They alluded to them in a careless 
fashion, and the reader pictured them airily twist- 
ing their mustaches as their Toledo blades whis- 
tled through the air. One inferred at once from 
their style that they were never without a gardenza 
in their button-holes, and that they were always 
freshly gloved; but it was easy to divine, also, 
that under these fresh gloves were strong, hooked 
fingers. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret ran her eyes care- 
lessly up and down the columns of the journal ; 
after laughing, she had suddenly felt so disturbed 
that she could see nothing. It seemed to her 
that in this journal a misfortune was hidden like 
a serpent in the undergrowth of a forest. She 
looked, but could find nothing—all the words 
and letters danced before her eyes. 

“ Madame,” she said, in a cold, determined 
tone, “ will you kindly read to me, yourself, the 
venomous paragraph in which allusion is made 
to Monsieur Valport ?” 

The marquise refused at first, representing 
that she made a mistake in wishing to see the 
paragraph, that certain infamies should not be 
honored with five minutes’ attention, and that it 
is much better to remain in ignorance of them. 

“Well, then, since you insist ; but remember 
that this foolish article is the mere invention, of 
the reporter at a loss for a subject. Promise me 
not to believe one word of it.” 

“Ah! Read, madame—read !” 

The marquise began : 

“<The “ Diable Borgne” has, it is true, but 
one eye: that eye sees everything, enters the most 
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hidden places, and reads the depths of the souls 
of our readers. To give them an idea of our 
ubiquity we will simply state that the “ Diable 
Borgne ” was, last night, at one and the same 
moment, in the foyer of the opera-house, where 
a most singular incident took place; in the cabi- 
net of the President of the Chamber, where cer- 
tain important resolutions were decided upon, 
which, in due course of time we shall lay before 
our friends; and in an elegant evz¢resol of la Rue 
de Luxembourg or Cambon, whichever you please, 
inhabited by one of the heroes of high life, whose 
approaching marriage has caused a great sense- 
tion in the fashionable world as well as many 
bitter tears. Weep, fair ones, weep! Weep, ye 
stars of the ballet! We were about to tell how 
this accomplished gentleman, known throughout 
Paris, gathered around his table seven or eight 
of his most intimate friends. We must be exact 
—there were just seven. He had invited them 
to a farewell dinner—a dinner of funeral-baked 
meats—he proposed to bury with them his care- 
less past, his bachelorhood, and the gayety of 
his youth. The guests were—we are too discreet 
to name names. To show our readers to what 
point we are informed, however, we give the 
menu: “Créme d’orge a la reine, timbale a la 
Polonaise, homards a lt’ Américaine, filet de 
beuf ata Nevernatse.”’” 

“Skip all that!” said Jetta, her nervous fin- 
gers twisting the fringe of the table-cloth, which 
had come, by-the-way, from Constantinople. 

“We will skip it all,” said the marquise, pre- 
tending to crush the paper in her hand. 

“Ah!” said Jetta, with a poor attempt at a 
smile, “have some little compassion on my cu- 
riosity.” 

“ Well, then, we will not trouble ourselves 
with these details. Where were we? Incom- 
parable Chateau le Rose. Ah! Here we have 
it: ‘ At first every one was very grave, almost as 
if he had been asked toa funeral dinner. But the 
dishes were so delicious, the wines so delicate, 
that by degrees all their tongues were unloos- 
ened! The guests endeavored to draw from 
their Amphitryon some revelations touching the 
miraculous creature who had been able to con- 
vert to marriage the least marriageable of men. 
Toasts were drunk to the fair unknown, but in 
spite of the shouts of “ Her name—her name!” 
the Amphitryon was inflexible. We shall be less 
discreet than he. We know that the fair un- 
known is a charming girl who had _ been induced 
by family misfortunes to begin her novitiate, and 
who, only a few months ago, was nursing the 
sick in one of our great hospitals. In the last 
century we ran away with nuns, in this we marry 
them. One thing is certain, that all fast livers, 
Don Juan and others, have wound up with a re- 


ligteuse ; it is the last invention of a gouri 
Read a certain chapter in the “ Memoirs of 
sanova,” which treats of this point.’ 

“A very bad book,” the marquise interryy 
her reading to say—“a very bad book wri 
by the wickedest rascal that ever trod this ear 

She continued her BEA but Jetta in 
rupted her, saying : 

“Go on, pray—faster, I beg.” 

The marquise obeyed for a few moments, : 
then again read slowly and more slowly as 
reached the following paragraph : 

“They had all gone—and our hero was ale 
and seated in a fauteuil, when all at once 
rustle of a silk dress was heard, accompanied 
a stifled laugh and a mysterious whisper. H 
the thing had been managed, by whom or 
what, I know not, but it was she. He gazed 
her—but he recognized her, his youth—his yo 
itself- which, draped in rose-colored gauze . 
crowned with flowers, had come to reproach | 
for his ingratitude, and to say to him, * Youf 
ter yourself that you have buried me, but I 
more alive than ever!’ He tried to dismiss | 
to escape from her, but she took his hand inh 
and she murmured in her bewitching voice: 

«<«T am thy rose, amd thy rose zs the ¢ 
mistress of thy heart.” ’” 

The marquise again interrupted herself. 

“ There are italics here, and a very foo 
play on words. ‘Rosella, sole mistress of 
heart,’ is the idea. Pshaw! it is pitiful.” 

Then she continued: “‘A moment more 
they were in each other’s arms, and she de 
him ever to leave her again. But the “ Diz 
Borgne”’ is severely moral; he never dep 
such scenes; and we will throw a veil over 
reconciliation, but we wish all of our reat 
who renew their subscription one of equal 
piness. What will the White Sister do? ” 
public shall be informed through us, for | 
story will serve for the instruction of yo) 
Little girls! little girls! do not flatter yourse! 
that you can muzzle the wolf, and go still furl 
and marry him—he is sure to return to 
premieres amours. One immortal fabulist 
said : 

“* Chassez le naturel, il revient au galop.’” 

“Stupid! It was Destouches,” said the 
quise, as she threw the paper contemptuo! 
aside, but with a stealthy glance at Jetta; 
she looked at the girl with dismay, for she” 
hardly to be recognized, so ghastly white © 
her face. The marquise, shocked ands t 
felt a pang of remorse, and, with an impuls’ 
sincere sympathy, she ran to Jetta and took 
tenderly in her arms. The girl’s hands were 
ice, and madame tried to warm them in 
own. 




























“Rouse yourself, ma delle /’ she cried. 
fou terrify me. You surely do not believe 
3? The journalist is lying. Write at once 

Monsieur Valport; this most fascinating and 
‘ngerous man has one virtue—he can not lie. 
'u will soon know the truth, and perhaps you 
1 then laugh at what to day afflicts you so 
aply.” 

] thank you, madame,” answered Jetta, ris- 
Lf “J thank you for the trouble that you have 
yen, and the consolations you have lavished 
on me.” 

. Then, stiff as a statue revolving on its pedes- 
_, she turned on her heel and went toward the 
-or, followed by the marquise, who momenta- 

r expected to see her fall. 

“Ah! ma belle, why did you not take my 
vice? Why would you insist on drinking this 
json?” 

a But you see, madame, I have not died of 
,' the girl answered. ‘TI have not even fainted 
|3 time. Do you not see that I can stand; 
it I can walk, and that I can still breathe? I 
‘not shed a tear; I can even smile.” 

And the girl’s smile was absolutely heart- 
‘aking, and looked almost as if her senses 
|re leaving her. Madame de Moisieux did not 
sh her to go away in this state, and tried to 
|p her. But the girl slipped from her arms, 
}1 ran quickly through the garden. To her 
| t despair had succeeded a hot feeling of in- 
| nation; these sensations were entirely new to 
|, She had for the first time learned what anger 
jant. But hardly was she half-way down one 
| the avenues of the park, than her limbs failed 
.,and she dropped on a bench, and for some 
i utes she looked about with wild, affrighted 
|s—eyes that doubted all they saw. They 
| ked at the green grass, but they doubted that 
Vas green; they looked at the blue sky, but 
.y could not have told what color it was. All 
| Mce a revolution took place in her mind: she 
|, ided that all this story was not only improb- 
42 Dut impossible. There are some things 
) ch never happen, or this world would be a 
., Or a lunatic asylum, and he who made it 
| ld long since have destroyed it. The sun 
.t shone over Jetta’s head seemed to her less 
‘lent than the impudence of the journalists 
|.) lie daily, and who each night eat their dis- 
or with their bread. Was it possible that 
;, could be absurd enough to believe them? 
) they not bear the mark of their infamy on 






—— 


— 


| She rose, and, hurrying to the chateau and to 

room, snatched up a pen, and wrote as fol- 
ai 

l Tell me, Albert, what took place in your 
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believe, but I will not believe anything. It is all 
false, is it not? Write me one line—two if you 
choose—but one is all that I ask, and forgive 
me. I believe in you, Albert, with all my soul, 
and I love you with all my heart.” 


This note was thrown into the box, but the 
day was endless. Mademoiselle could not be 
silent, and during the evening she opened her 
heart to Madame Cantarel, who gave her all the 
sympathy of which she was capable. 

‘Have I not told you to look out?” she 
cried. 

“Then, madame, you believe—you really be- 
lieve—” 

“T believe that this is a plot. I do not sus- 
pect Monsieur Cantarel; he is incapable of so 
adroit a defamation of character. But Madame 
de Moisieux has not only had her hand in the 
business, but she has also had some one to 
assist her. This is a mystery, however, which 
only time can clear up.” 

“But you are talking to me of others. What 
do I care for them? What of him? Ah! ma- 
dame, do you believe him guilty?” 

“You have written to him; await his reply ; 
and try, my dear, to sleep a little to-night. Sleep 
helps you through so many hours!” 

Notwithstanding these kind words, Made- 
moiselle Maulabret could not close her eyes all 
night. The sun rose at last—it was June, and 
he rose early. It matters little whether we 
grieve or rejoice, he never changes his habits. 
The first mail brought her nothing. Jetta ques- 
tioned the postman, who explained to her all the 
machinary of the postal service. All day long 
she pictured this wonderful man, who, wearing 
a blue blouse trimmed with red braid, and wear- 
ing a shining cap, trudged over the dusty high- 
ways, carrying in his bag nameless sorrows and 
priceless joys, catastrophes and despairs, new- 
born hopes and deliverances. At twilight he 
handed her a heavy package, sealed with red. 
As soon as she had signed the receipt he pre- 
sented, she was left alone with this letter, the 
sight of which terrified her so much that she 
hardly dared open it. “Ah!” she thought, pale 
and heart-sick, “if he were innocent, a line or a 
word would suffice. How many explanations 
and excuses are there here?” 

She tore open the envelope and discovered 
her error. There was not one word of explana- 
tion,and not a syllable from Albert. He had 
contented himself with sending her back every 
letter she had ever written him. They were all 
there, including her very last, although she did 
not count them. She dropped on her knees, 
voiceless, pulseless, without memory and almost 
without life. When Madame Cantarel entered 
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her room, she was still kneeling, but Nature had 
come to her relief, and she was weeping abun- 
dantly, weeping like a very Magdalen. Her sobs 
were occasionally choked, and broken words 
passed her lips. 

Madame Cantarel did not know what to do 
or say; having never wept, she did not under- 
stand tears. She finally exclaimed : 

“Do you love him as much as that ?” 

“Love him!” answered Jetta, lifting her head 
quickly ; “can I love a man whom I despise ?”’ 

“When one weeps one loves, that is clear,” 
answered Madame Cantarel, “and in that case, 
my dear, you must forgive and marry him.” 

“ Never, never!’ she stammered.- “I would 
rather die!” 

Seated on the corner of the sofa, Madame 
Cantarel looked at her in silence, vainly seeking 
words with which to console this agony of sor- 
row; she found that the heart of Mademoiselle 
Maulabret was more complicated than that of 
her black game-cock. She finally decided that 
it was best to leave her to herself and to solitude. 
When she returned, about midnight, the sobs of 
the poor child had ceased. Utterly worn out, 
she had fallen asleep at the foot of her bed. 
Her head lay on her arm, her beautiful hair fell 
over her cheek, on which were to be seen the 
traces of tears, and her sleep was troubled by 
convulsive starts and by deep sighs, as often 
happens to children who fall asleep in the midst 
of a noisy quarrel with life. Occasionally she 
spoke, but without opening her eyes. 

“No,” she murmured. “It was not you—it 
is false—it must be false!” 

Madame Cantarel respected this feverish 
slumber which, bad as it was, was infinitely bet- 
ter than the horrors of an awakening, and with- 
drew on tiptoe. 

At this very same moment the Marquise de 
Moisieux was receiving with the greatest warmth 
her son, who had just returned from his journey. 
He had lost nothing—neither his effects nor his 
umbrella, nor yet his illusions, his ideas, nor his 
loves. We must accord him that justice at least 
—he never lost anything. He sometimes forgot 
his gloves on a restaurant-table, but he always 
went back for them, even at the risk of losing 
his train. After the first compliments had been 
exchanged, he said to his mother : 

“ Well! how about this marriage ?”’ 

“It has been arranged and broken off,” was 
the reply. 

“Upon my life, mamma, you are a clever 
woman !”’ he replied, in a jovial tone. ‘So, then, 
we may look on the girl as ours.” 

“No,” replied the marquise, “she no longer 
believes in love ; she will espouse either the hos- 
pital or God.” 


He drew back, and his face became very lo 

“ And I?” he said, quickly ; “ what of me 

“J have found somebody else for you,” 
swered his mother, carelessly. 

He, with wonderful brilliancy, said precig 
what she had said herself to Monsieur Mon 
ron : 
“Ts she humpbacked ?” 

“T think not,” answered his mother, gray 
“but I know nothing about it.’”’ Her tone 
mitted of no reply. ‘ Whatever she may | 
continued the marquise, “it is a superb ma 
for you, and in a few weeks more you will 
presented to her.” 

He was on the point of an explosion, but 
most opportunely recollected the mysterious m 
ner which he had seen his father adopt w 
conversing with persons whom he regarded 
too inquisitive. He looked at his mother y 
immense gravity, and bowed profoundly. H 
ing completed this ceremony, this Talleyr: 
withdrew to his room, saying to himself: _ 

“ A fine piece of work has Deen accomplis 
in my absence, upon my life! I should like 
know what they take me for. She may h 
millions on millions, I will never marry the hu 
back, for I am in love with the other—and m 
to have her, too!” 

He took an oath to this effect over some 
maica rum ; he swore it also on some sound | 
whisky ; and then retired, weary with his joun 
but enchanted with his own strength of min¢ 


XXI, 


To the violent tempests of the soul 4 
succeeds a dull calm that is almost too mu¢l 
bear. The disabled vessel has lost its rigg 
its masts, and its rudder. A level, oily-lool 
sea stretches endlessly to meet the sky. J 
contemplated with stony eyes her irrepar 
misfortune, and for three days remained in 
own room and even in her bed. The least me 
ment was an exertion, to speak was an effort 
most beyond her courage, the sound of her ¢ 
voice affected her nerves in such a way that 
trembled from head to foot. She felt stun 
and helpless; she had hardly strength to 0 
her eyes, and generally lay with them closed, 
they had formed a close friendship with ai 
and darkness. Sometimes she was burning ¥ 
fever, and fancied that she was wandering thro 
Paris vainly asking her way from the people 
met, and that every few minutes she encounte 
a barrier placed across a street, and on this | 
rier she read this inscription, “ Street closed 
account of pulling down the buildings.” \V 
not her future a closed street; were not all 
hopes razed to the ground ? | 

Madame Cantarel, who spent a portior 
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ry day with her, and who had begun to be seri- 
ly alarmed at her condition, was astonished 
he rapidity of her convalescence. Jetta was 
ng and courageous; it was the very violence 
the shock that saved her. Could she regret 
man whom she had so loved? He had dis- 
‘sed with all management and hypocrisy, and 
med to have taken absolute pleasure in kill- 
her love by the very brutality of his acts. 
There are, in Asia or elsewhere, long lines of 
‘ms and orange-trees which, like a curtain, veil 
'n the eyes of the traveler stretches of un- 
‘Ithy and sterile country, marshes, and hot 
d, where both hunger and thirst reign. Made- 
selle Maulabret had returned from a perilous 
srprise in which she had nearly met her death. 
- had seen these treacherous rivers, she had 
‘athed the intoxicating perfume of the flowers 
‘ch grew on their banks, when all at once 
horrible desert beyond had revealed itself, 
the terror they had caused her was still to 
‘ead in her eyes. Confused and bewildered, 
| said to herself with a shudder, “ And this 
‘which lies below love!” Sometimes she also 
, “Poor little soul, how she loved him!” It 
Jetta Maulabret of whom she spoke. 
Nevertheless the hour came when her heart 
| ited, and she rebelled against her destiny, and 
dered at its implacable severity. But by de- 
‘4s one dominant thought filled her whole 
't and calmed its seditions. She began to 
/gnize in her disaster the All-powerful Hand 
chastised her. She had deserted her duty, 
2garded her engagements, after having given 
| elf and taken back the gift—and He to whom 
‘had sworn falsely had punished her infidelity 
} rushing all her criminal hopes. In her long, 
‘aty conversations with herself she fancied 
| an unknown’ being stood at her side with a 
yn sword in his hand, and this unknown had 
} to her: 
} ‘1 use this sword to discipline your heart, in 
) th was growing a crop of noxious weeds.” 
She heard a voice ringing in her ears all 
ugh her sleepless nights. It said : 
‘Iam a jealous God, and I have driven away 
‘stranger to whom you had given my place. 
old how thy pride and thy joys have perished 
) 2x my vengeance !”’ 
jhe was weary of struggling, and was ready 
‘ardon even those who had plotted against 
(happiness. Were they not the instruments 
Huis Sovereign Will which permitted no dis- 
lion, and who selected his workmen and his 
}as seemed to him good? When Madame 
varel tried to console her, the girl listened 
/) a faint, dreary smile which seemed to say: 
/i1! madame, do not question the justice of 
/1” Yes, she forgave every one except her- 

























self, and her bitterest remorse was caused by 
having made an aged priest the accomplice of 
her sin. She reproached herself for having de- 
ceived him; she accused herself of having per- 
verted his good sense, and of having obtained 
his consent by a perverted statement of the 
truth, and by her mute entreaties. Of what do 
not tender consciences accuse themselves when 
they are in the mood? 

She resumed her wonted life, moving about 
the chateau as of yore. Madame Cantarel, who 
had learned to love her very dearly though si-: 
lently, gradually relinquished to her the entire 
government of the house, thinking the occupa- 
tion would distract her from the contemplation 
of her own sorrows. She performed all her du- 
ties most conscientiously, and even as if she felt 
some interest in them, but the servants noticed 
the sudden change which had taken place in her. 
She was another person: deep lines had been 
worn in her hollow cheeks, her features were 
pinched and hollow—all in the space of one week ; 
the spring-like freshness of her coloring had de- 
parted, giving place to a luminous pallor. Her 
eyes, which had made so many cruel discoveries, 
had lost their velvety softness and their tender 
sweetness, glittering now with a feverish fire. 
The grace of her movements had also disap- 
peared, as well as all the gayety of her voice and 
her little ways. There was in all her movements 
something quick and precise, and in her words 
as well as gestures a certain authority. Her sor- 
row had ripened her ; great griefs are the forcing- 
houses of the soul. Monsieur Cantarel was sur- 
prised, indeed anxious, in seeing this metamor- 
phosis, although his mind was full of other cares. 
He was occupied with his approaching election, 
and with his future constituents. He spent the 
greater part of his time in Paris, enjoying only 
on Sunday the fresh breezes of Combard, which 
cooled his brow overheated by his arduous labors 
as a citizen and a candidate. His brief hours of 
relaxation he spent with his gardener, endeavor- 
ing to bring to perfection the art recently intro- 
duced of tracing, in the center of a lawn, initials 
and ciphers by means of another tint of grass. 
He wished to place his own everywhere on every 
bit of greensward, feeling as if, after this was 
done, la Pompadour might be forgotten and they 
would become more really his. Already could 
be dimly discerned the name of Louis Cantarel, 
and above, “ Liberté! Egalité ! Fraternité !”’ 
What did the poor Pompadour think of these 
words ? 

He intended to improve the first opportune 
moment to address to his pupil salutary exhorta- 
tions accompanied by good advice touching her 
recent experience. But, to his great astonish- 
ment, she seemed to be almost unapproachable, 
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and kept him at a distance. He absolutely did 
not dare approach the subject. The only thing 
he ventured to do was to lay before her a number 
of the “ Diable Borgne,” calling her attention to 
a paragraph he had marked. She shuddered as 
at the sight of some venomous reptile, but nev- 
ertheless she read, and -learned that a meeting 
had taken place in Belgium between Monsieur 
Albert Valport and a writer for the “ Diable 
Borgne”; that the journalist had been severely 


wounded, but it was hoped not fatally, At these 


last words she breathed a long sigh of relief. 
The editorial concluded: “From all quarters 
come evidences of the most earnest sympathy 
for our colleague. People understand that the 
liberty of the press has been threatened in his 
person, that precious liberty for which our fathers 
fought and bled—that precious liberty which is 
the safeguard of both public and private moral- 
ity.” He continued for some time in this strain, 
but it is hardly to be believed that Mademoiselle 
Maulabret went on to the end. 

“When a man is a brawler like Valport,” 
exclaimed Monsieur Cantarel, “it is easier to kill 
a journalist than to reply to him.” 

As Jetta made no reply, he ventured further. 
He patted her pale cheek, and said, caress- 
ingly : 

“Poor little cheek! How pale and hollow 
it has grown. Oh, what a wretch this Valport 
is! But then what could one expect from a man 
who has no political convictions, and who gives 
anything but a straight answer when he is asked 
if he isarepublican. Fortunately, there are other 
husbands to be found ; and, if my darling would 
only believe it—” 

The flashing eyes she turned upon him si- 
lenced him utterly, and he hastily returned to his 
botanical caligraphy. 

She, all this time, was revolving a certain 
project in her head. She spoke of it to Madame 
Cantarel, but that lady abstained from any at- 
tempt to dissuade her, and only said : 

“Do as you choose, my dear, but such a step 
proves your extreme youth.” 

An unforeseen incident caused her to post- 
pone her project. For some time Monsieur Can- 
tarel had complained that there were poachers 
in his park. He had sent away his head keep- 
er, accusing him of indolence and even of con- 
nivance with the enemy. Madame de Moisieux 
proposed to find another for him. This man 
was a Corsican named Golo, a former soldier, 
with a quick, fierce eye, whose hard face had lit- 
tle to recommend him, more especially as he had 
on his cheek a deep scar, which looked recent 
and probably was, and which, without doubt, he 
had received from some battery. On the press- 
ing recommendations of the marquise, Monsieur 
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Cantarel engaged Golo, although the man mz 
no concealment that he was an ardent Bo 
partist. | 

Unfortunately, in about a week after he h 
entered on his new duties, Golo was taken 
and the physicians promptly pronounced it 
case of small-pox. Monsieur Cantarel y 
greatly annoyed and cursed his ill luck. { 
though he had declared one day, if the ~eligzex 
of the hospitals were sent away, that he hims 
would nurse the small-pox and fever patients, 
was now none the less frightened when he re 
ized that contagion was sonear. His first thoug 
was to send Golo to one of the Parisian hospita 
and to pay his expenses there. But Madem 
selle Maulabret opposed this plan with a fir 
ness to which he was totally unaccustomed, re 
resenting to him that the man was too ill to he 
the journey, and that, besides, there was no px 
sible danger to any one, as the cottage in whi 
he lived was extremely isolated. 

“Very good,” he said, “ but who will te 
care of him?” 

“There are still left in the world,” she sa 
in a tone of sarcasm, “a few White Sisters a 
the Augustines.”’ 

“JT will never permit it,” he exclaimed, in 
magisterial tone; “no nun shall come here w 
her black dress and her coif.” 

‘But one is already here who offers her s 
vices,” she replied. ‘ Be merciful to her, sir 
she has not yet assumed her robe.” 

“What! Do you mean that you will und 
take it? No, no, that would never do; j 
would bring the infection to us. Rememb 
mademoiselle, that human beings are intrus’ 
to my care, that I am responsible for your au 
health and for the health of my servants, | 
that, so far as I am concerned, I should be rez 
to run any risk if I were not, as you know 
candidate for election.” 

He was too well aware of the duty he oy 
to the sovereign people to permit one of 
lawgivers to run a risk of being pock-marked, 

“There is only one thing for me to ¢ 
Jetta,” he continued; ‘if once you cross 
threshold of the cottage in which that p 
wretch lies, you will not leave it until he is” 
tirely cured.” 4 
“That is precisely what I wished, sir,” 
replied. 

A half-hour later, and she was installed 
the pallet of the head keeper. The cottage 
sisted of two rooms, one of which was occu 
by the sick man; the other was the kitche 
which Jetta ordered a camp-bed to be put. 
The first night she passed there was very 
cious to her. It seemed to her as if she | 
returned to her cloister, and this captivity ¢ 
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-w weeks, to which she had pledged herself, 
as a direct benediction from heaven. 

| In confiding to her this repulsive duty, God 
shed to show her that he was reconciled to 
‘y, and that he yet compassionated his unfaith- 
‘| servant. Even the danger she ran was wel- 
‘me to her. She often wished that she might 
‘ke Golo’s ailment, and she blessed him in ad- 
“nce for the service he might render her by 
_sfiguring that beauty which had exposed her 
_ perils and dangers, and caused her to shed 
(ch bitter tears. 

, But she soon realized that in these secret 
sishes there was a dash of bitterness which 
‘as like the dregs of a half-cured love, and she 
') longer cherished the wish—that wish or any 
her. Night after night, day after day, she 
‘bored in her former capacity of nurse, and her 
‘tigue recalled the many delights of the past, 
id gave her a foretaste of the future. 

Heaven knows that her Corsican was the 
ost exacting person in the world, being one of 
ose men who need their health to be endur- 
le. Generally speaking, his mood was taci- 
‘rm and reserved; but illness, which he con- 
Jered as an odious injustice on the part of 
ature, made him very talkative. He fretted 
id stormed. He was violent and profoundly 
gee, always ready to fly into a passion, 
‘\d bite the hand which caressed him. Jetta 
id the greatest difficulty in the world to man- 
‘e him. 

What eloquence she lavished in urging him 
| take his medicines—to prevent him from 
hrowing off the covers of his bed in his excite- 
tent! He cared nothing for the indefatigable 
ilicitude, for her angelic patience, for her sleep- 
is nights and weary days. He could not for- 
ve Monsieur Cantarel for not coming in person 
» inquire for him, and exhausted himself in 
rectives against him. 
| Not only did Monsieur Cantarel let him “ die 
| e a dog without troubling himself about him,” 
t had he not one day had the impudence to 
(rove him for his Bonapartism, and to main- 
jn that Napoleon I had been a mean, con- 
nptible coward? ‘He was no coward,” vo- 
‘erated Golo; “and he had ten times as much 
ent as Monsieur Cantarel himself.” Jetta 
|.de no attempt to prove the contrary, and im- 
red him to be calm. 

The rapid progress of the disease and the 
S of his strength rendered him more manage- 
-€. Without being confluent, the small-pox 
'S in his case very serious. His head was 
yrmously swollen, and his body covered with 
eruption, but Mademoiselle Maulabret looked 
‘mm upon him without disgust. He scolded 
‘1 fretted no more, but he sobbed and sighed 
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whenever his nurse left his bed. Sometimes 
she was ready to drop from exhaustion, but a few 
hours of sleep sufficed to put her on her feet 
again, and to restore all her courage. She thought 
continually of Mother Amélie, and asked herself 
over and over again, ‘‘ Would she be pleased with 
me?’ She called on her conscience to judge 
her, and this pitiless conscience said to her: 
“Silence both your flesh and your blood. Have 
you not much to make amends for? You slept 
three hours last night, which was too much. 
You still have scruples, Mademoiselle Maulabret 
—and you, Sister Marie, will never have enough 
of them.” 

Besides the physician, who came every morn- 
ing, and again in the evening, she received other 
visits very often. Madame Cantarel herself made 
her appearance several times in the twenty-four 
hours ; first, because she wished to see Jetta, and 
next, because she thus had the pleasure of fright- 
ening Monsieur Cantarel out of his wits by telling 
him that she had seen her. She amused herself 
by his shudders and shivers, by his starts, and 
by the various vinegars which he scattered about 
him to keep away infection. Madame de Moi- 
sieux, who was never lacking in courage when 
she had an idea in her head which she desired 
to carry out, also came. She was received by 
Mademoiselle Maulabret with cold, reserved po- 
liteness, which in no way abashed the marquise. 

She was as tender as ever toward her “ ¢ouze 
belle,” but her tone had changed. Her conver- 
sations were russet color in tone; she talked 
much of the vanity of human affections, and of 
the pleasures of this world. With many gestic- 
ulations, which caused a great rattling among 
her bracelets, she chanted the praises of Zion, 
the felicity of the virgins of the Lord, who live 
like the angels, since they are dead to the world. 
Sometimes she even spoke of herself becoming a 
Carmelite, and her bracelets jingled more than 
ever. After this she kissed Jetta, first on one 
cheek and then on the other, and hurried back 
to her chalet, where she submitted to the ener- 
getic fumigations prepared and administered by 
Lara. 

When his delirium was at its height, Golo 
was a great anxiety to Mademoiselle Maulabret. 
He had only one idea, that of escaping, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that she soothed 
him. 

One night, profiting by a light sleep into 
which his nurse had fallen, he threw back the 
bed-covers and stepped into the passage, when 
she overtook him. 

“Let me go!” he cried, struggling from her 
detaining hand. 

“ Where do you wish to go?” she asked. 

“You know where perfectly well.” 
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“T assure you that I do not.” 

“ He is there,” continued Golo, pointing with 
a threatening finger to the door of the kitchen; 
‘and I wish to blow out his brains.” 

“Of whom are you speaking ?”’ she asked, in 
a tone of mild authority. - 

“ Of Monsieur Valport, of course.” 

This name, so unexpectedly uttered, thrilled 
her to the very marrow of her bones, . Golo con- 
tinued to struggle. With much patience and 
energy she succeeded in inducing him to return 
to his bed. 

“You were his head keeper, were you?” 

“Yes; but that is an old story. When he 

was fitting up his house, eight months ago, I 
became his valet—” 

“ And with what in him have you to find 
fault P”’ 

“He struck me across my face with his rid- 
ing-whip.” 

She summoned all her courage, and continued 
her inquiry : 

“ Apparently, then, he had something to com- 
plain of in you. What did you do?” she asked, 
in a hesitating tone. 

“Tt was not I,” he exclaimed; 
man with the mole who did it all.” 

A certain recollection darted through Made- 
moiselle Maulabret’s mind like a flash. She re- 
membered how one morning she had met at the 
chalet a little man with a fox-like face, on the 
side of whose nose was a large mole, and that 
he and the marquise had evidently been con- 
versing seriously. She had, indeed, heard her 
own name spoken as she entered, and a card 
lying on the table had told her his. 

“The man with the mole,” she said. 
mean Monsieur Mongeron,” 

“Ah! How the deuce did you know his 
name?” answered Golo. 

It seemed to her that she now held the clew, 
and that she could guess the truth. 

“You are more guilty than you say,” 
continued ; “ for that woman—” 

“Oh, yes! the woman in rose color,” 
with a laugh. “She was a beauty.” 

“ And you let her in? You concealed her?” 

He answered neither yes nor no. 

“You were promised another place, of course, 
if Monsieur Valport dismissed you; and you were 
paid well. ‘You made a good bargain.” 

He was silent, and looked as if he were say- 
ing to himself, “She shall not make me speak.” 
Then turning to Jetta with a fierce air, he said, 
hurriedly : 

“I did not want him to marry. 
other one best.” 

Then suddenly : 

“ Who are you ?” he cried. 


“it was the 


** You 


she 


he said, 


I like the 
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“T am your nurse,” she answered, coldly, 

And seizing him by both wrists, she compell 
him to lie down quietly. He lay for some litt 
time, but soon began to toss about again, and : 
rave about the cut on his face, for which } 
swore to be avenged. He cried out that } 
heard some one coming; it was he, the ma 
with the riding-whip. 

Again and again did Jetta tell him that | 
was not in an apartment in La Rue de Luxen 
bourg, but that he was at Combard; and th; 
behind the door was only a kitchen, and in th; 
kitchen no human being. Fortunately, at day 
break he fell asleep, and she was at liberty 
think. There had been a plot, the proof wz 
before her, and she was in a measure solaced, 

However dead she may be to the world, it. 
always a consolation to the pride of a woman | 
learn that it has been necessary to employ art 
fice, to lay traps, and forge the machinery wit 
which to induce the man she loves to betray an 
forget her. 

When Golo awoke, his reason had returne 
and he did not know what he had said. S|} 
took care to ask no further questions, for sl} 
knew enough. 

A few days later the physician informed h 
that all danger was over for her patient, and th 
his recovery would in all probability be vei 
rapid. She was now able to procure an oc¢: 
sional hour of liberty, of which she took adyat 
tage, in order to recover from this great stra 
‘on her strength. 

Each morning she walked in the park, som: 
times crossing it entirely to reach a path runnir 
along a field of grain, over which the apples t 
threw their waving shadows. * 

The grain was yellow, the shadows almo 
blue. On one side of the field was a long lan 
where the poultry of a neighboring farmer like 
to peck. She could hear them now among tt 
hedge. Turning her head, she beheld the wil 
cherry tree which she remembered to have bee 
so lovely when in bloom. How long ago th’ 
time already seemed! The flowers had change 
to fruit, and the top of the tree was red again 
the sky. A number of crows, who fancied che 
ries, had arisen at dawn to devastate it. Imp! 
dent as they were voracious, they were disturbe 
by the presence at this banquet of this uninvi 
spectator, who was watching them, and 
whole band fluttered from limb to limb, croal 
ing out their discontent, for it is only too tn 
that all the world have their annoyances. (i 
casionally a gold-hammer uttered its pompov 
note, and from the depths of its solitude a cuck 
replied. 

She was not alone; the dead great-uncle w 
occupied so large a portion of her life and h 
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‘oughts walked at her side. As may easily be 
Jieved, her sleepless nights had left her nerves 
‘a state of tension, which naturally disposed her 
\ visions, for she saw the dead man distinctly. 
"was no phantom, it was he himself, with his 
‘Il, angular frame, his scanty white hair, his wide 
ow, and the keen gaze which saw all, and on 
s lips the faint ironical smile which she knew so 
“ell. His presence was so real to her that, with 
it being in the least conscious of doing so, she 
alked on the edge of the path, leaving the center 
r him; and asshe moved she turned away from 
very fruit-tree whose horizontal branches hung 
‘wer than the others, as if she wished to spare 
1 invisible companion the danger of being hurt 
‘+ them, or the exmuz of bowing his head. She 
ioke to him, and she heard his reply; the two 
‘asoned and argued together; their disputes 
‘ere endless, but they liked each other all the 
i 
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“You are mistaken,” she said to him, “and 
iu must know it, since you dwell in the kingdom 
i truth eternal; but you wished my happiness, 
‘id I shall always cherish your memory; thanks 
you, I shall never be alone in this world.” 
Then the two parted, and she, going back to 
e cottage, found Golo waiting for her. With 
ir she took not only the freshness of the morn- 
z, but the divine peace arising from communion 
‘th a friend who has passed away. Living 
ends, however quiet they may be, have always 
certain restlessness about them, and the only 
|al repose is to be found in the society of the 
| visible. 
' As soon as Golo was cured, and no longer 
‘eded her care, Mademoiselle Maulabret took 
| We of him, to return to the chateau, with 
/onsieur Cantarel’s consent, whom the physi- 
in had assured that the danger was over. 
Golo saw her go with no emotion, and took 
Fwwe of her with scanty ceremony and brief 
‘anks. He was glad to be alive still, but he 
‘ought himself very ugly, and feared that scars 
yuld be left, and had little time to think of his 
‘se. She was right to return to the chateau, 
‘that same afternoon the Marquis de Moisieux, 
‘10 had been seen about the cottage, had finally 
|ntured to present himself there; but the nest 
(is empty, the bird had flown ; his displeasure 
| 1s mollified by the opportunity of making the 
‘quaintance of Golo. As the two savages suited 
| ch other precisely, they fraternized at once, and 
| touching intimacy was formed between them, 
jich was fruitful of happy consequences. 
' Mademoiselle Maulabret felt that her nerves 
ire over-excited; she was conscious that she 
eded rest. Before she executed the project 
‘e had in her mind, she wished to wait until 
te that she was quite herself again. When 
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she was in a measure restored, she consulted her 
reason, and her reason told her that she was en- 
tirely right. She again went to her aunt, and 
begged her to take her to see Mother Amélie at 
once. 

“T will do as you think best, my dear,” an- 
swered Madame Cantarel; “ but I repeat what I 
said before, that you are very young.” 


XXII. 


WHEN Mademoiselle Maulabret passed 
through the great gates of the hospital, she 
stopped and looked back. The square on which 
her eyes fell was, for the moment, very animated. 
In the vicinity a good deal of building was going 
on, drays and large carts were continually pass- 
ing, huge blocks of stone linked together by 
huge chains jarred the pavement, and the rattle 
of the chains mingled with the other noises not 
unmusically. From the square three streets 
opened, and it seemed to her that it could mat- 
ter to no one which he took, since they led to 
the same place and were equally disagreeable in. 
themselves. There were elegant entresols in 
each one, where friends assembled to bid an eter- 
nal farewell to youth and to the enchantments 
which one left with regret. To dull their grief 
they drank to the health of each other, and all at 
once women in rose-colored gauze appeared. 
On seeing them these gay youths forgot all else ; 
they broke their word and plighted faith, saying 
to themselves : 

“T shall break her heart, poor child—perhaps 
she will die or go mad—never mind, I can’t help 
ie 

It evidently mattered little, since the accused 
had never troubled himself to make the smallest 
defense. 

She crossed the court-yard, and again she 
stopped and stood still. In the busy hum of the 
outside world, in the confused murmurs that 
reached her ear, she seemed to recognize the 
voice of the world calling her byname. Although 
she had never seen the ocean, she thought of 
its waves and their treason, of its turbulent 
immensity, of its perfidious recitatives, of the 
eternal unrest of its waves, of the dark mystery 
of its silent abysses. She entered the hall, then 
began to ascend the winding stairs, and by de- 
grees the noises died away. When she reached 
a certain little door, the sight of which brought 
her heart to her mouth, she heard no sound from 
the'outside world, and on her face was depicted 
the radiant joy of a shipwrecked mariner who 
has at last reached the shore. 

She went in, and found the room empty. She 
had been informed that the Mother was in the 
parlor, and that she would soon return, She 
waited, all the time gazing at an ivory crucifix 
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that had once witnessed her tears, and later her 
smiles. She fancied that the sculptured form 
cast upon her a look of mercy and forgiveness. 
Was her Saviour rejoicing that she had at last 
found the right path ? 

Suddenly a half-pushed bolt flew back, a 
black robe appeared on the threshold, a pair of 
eyes flashed fire, and a cold, harsh voice, sound- 
ing in her ear like a trump on the day of judg- 
ment, exclaimed : 

“Ah! Indeed, mademoiselle—can this be 
you?” 

This exclamation signified : 

“ You can tell me nothing, Sister Marie—you 
are only Mademoiselle Maulabret to me. I have 
learned all—I know your crime—I know the be- 
ginning, the middle, and the bitter end, which 
God will never bless. Ah! you have come, and 
I am not astonished, for I expected you; but I 
am divided between the impatience I had to see 
you and the horror with which you inspire me. 
Yes, it is really you, and I wonder that you dare 
to come here—dare to appear before me—before 
this crucified Redeemer to whom you are abhor- 
rent! Nevertheless, your audacity pleases me, 
since I can tell you all I think of you. If my 
lips, which divine wrath has touched with its 
burning coals, had been condemned to silence, I 
believe that I should have died.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret fell upon her knees. 
Raising her face to the Mother, she said to her: 

“ Look at me, Mother Amélie, and have mer- 
cy on me.” 

Mother Amélie looked at her long and ear- 
nestly. Although the story told by this worn 
and weary face touched her but little, she was 
disturbed by seeing that the girl, in losing her 
health, her color, her brilliancy, and the delicious 
purity of her complexion, had preserved all her 
charm. Time, she thought, however, would do 
its work. She, however, was silent; God had left 
her little to say, for he had drawn from those 
lovely eyes all the tears they could shed, and had 
robbed them of their poison and their fire! He 
had seared this faithless heart as with a red-hot 
iron; the breath of his anger had withered this 
flower and consumed it unto the very roots. 

What was there for her to do? What re- 
proaches could she address with any effect to 
one who had so uselessly wept ? She had thrown 
away her words, and Mother Amélie was not one 
to like. to lose them. 

She seated herself, and, taking Jetta’s head 
between her two waxen hands, she said, quietly : 

“You have greatly suffered, then ?” 

“Ah! Mother, it seems to me that it is only 
by a miracle that I am still living.” 

“‘ And you no longer believe in love ?” asked 
Mother Amélie, in a tone of keen sarcasm. 


“T assure you that I am cured, thoroug} 
cured. God has tried me by iron and by fire’ 

“ This man— 2?” 

“Oh! Pray let us say nothing of him!” 

“You hate him?” | 

“ What is the good of hating him, Mothe 
It is simpler to forget him.” 

Mother Amélie was silent for some momen‘ 
She contemplated with stern severity this yout 
ful sister whose head reposed on her knees, at 
to whom her own saintly hands served as a p 
low. She was as astonished, as indignant, as 
panther might be who sees a gazelle come to © 
down between her paws and ask an asylu 
Bitter words swelled from her heart to her li 
but, as pity closed her mouth, her anger was 1 
duced to gnawing and champing at her bit. $ 
finished by saying : 

“ The ways of the Lord are mysterious; w 
would dare question his manifestations? All 
well done that he does, and his elect have » 
right to complain of the manner in which 
treats them. Some enter into their kingdom 
once, on others he inflicts the most cruel exp 
riences. He orders them to climb the sto 
paths of the world until his own good tin 
when it pleases him to take compassion on th 
weariness, and on the wounds of their feet. Y 
have made this journey, and you will never for 
it; you are at last restored to God and to yoi 
self. I want to believe that it is for ever.” 

“O Mother ! I assure you—” 

“T only fear him who wanders for ever abc 
the sheepfold,” interrupted Mother Amélie. 

“ Am I not under your care? He of whe 
you speak can not enter here.” 

“Very true, but in an hour these walls v 
not shelter you.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret lifted her head a 
cried out with passionate enthusiasm : 

“Mother ! I have come—I have come, anc 
shall go away no more !”’ 

Mother Amélie looked at the girl in ama 
ment; she did not understand, or she did 1 
wish to understand. 

“Yes, thanks to God, I am here, and here 
shall remain for ever,” the young girl continw 
with a rapidity of utterance which seemed to : 
dicate the joyousness of youth, but which 
reality only the bubbling over of too full a h 
“Do not suppose that I am speaking with 
due consideration; I have thought long and 
riously, and I am sure, positively sure of wh 
am about to tell you. No one will seek to tt 
me from my resolution ; my aunt made no obj 
tion when I spoke to her. As to Monsieur Cé 
tarel—remember that circumstances have gré 
ly changed, that Madame de Moisieux, who 
erns him, has renounced all her hopes, all | 
















jigns on me, and that there is no reason why 
‘y should insist on my remaining longer in 
| world. Give me, quick, paper and a pen! 
yant to write a letter—it will be a short one: 
hall only say, ‘I am here—I shall stay.’” 
Mother Amélie’s astonishment changed to 
sitive stupor. She exclaimed : 

“You are mad! What of the will? ”’ 

“Oh! the will,” answered Mademoiselle Mau- 
jet; “it will be carried out, of course. The 
tune which was offered me will go to found a 
éson de santé, and everybody will be satisfied. 
‘1 do not think I regret this fortune. I have 
)ssed months with a millionaire. Not a person 
happy in that wealthy establishment. I am 
‘en reminded there of the sick king to whom 
"physician said that he would be cured on 
it day when he could wear next his skin the 
rt of a happy man. This man was hunted 
| all through the world; when he was finally 
ind, alas! he hadno shirt. O blessed poverty ! 
‘hen I came here, I had nothing; they received 
F poor, and poor I come back tothem. Where 
tthe change? The dowry which I do not bring 
‘an make up for by redoubled toil on my part. 
how I will love our poor sick! I will love 
sm, as some say, with all my sense and all my 
ly, or rather, I will love them with all my grief 
‘d all my repentance, which they will trans- 
j into joys. Ah! mother, send me at once 










some sick-bed. Is there no wound so terrible 
it the other Sisters shrink back in fright? Is 
sre no linen which the nurses loathe to touch ? 
_t me wash it, and at the same time wash my 
bs my memory, and my heart clean from the 
( Stee 

By this time Mother Amélie’s impatience was 
longer to be controlled. 

' “Enough!” she said—“ enough! You are 
) romantic, Mademoiselle Maulabret, and your 
Ce are absurd. Can it be necessary to 





| you that, if wealth, of which you speak so 
vhtly, is an instrument of perdition for infidels 
d the impious, it is the most powerful means 
salvation in the hands of Jesus Christ and his 
vants? Must you be informed that, if the 
urch asks nothing and has nothing, it has 
» right to ask much, and possess much, and 
tt the full hands which empty themselves so 
mplaisantly for the profit of the world enrich 
‘tan and despoil the Most High? But I will 
»t condescend to reason with you,” she added, 










-possible, totally impossible—you understand ?”’ 
‘In her turn, Mademoiselle Maulabret now 
dked at her companion with attention and with 
zad, Those small black eyes which had once 
ade her tremble, and in whose dusky depths 
pt a somber fire, now flashed widely open, and 
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‘an imperious tone ; “that which you desire is’ 
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the girl sounded their depths. She suddenly 
divined many things which had hitherto escaped 
her. This servant of God and of the poor 
showed herself at last just as she was. She 
passed her life in mortifying herself, in chastising 
her flesh and her blood; she had renounced all, 
conquered without regret and without pity her 
desires and her needs; she was dead to herself, 
but she lived again gloriously in the community 
to which her soul and her body were given. 

Mother Amélie misunderstood Jetta’s silence, 
which she interpreted as a mark of confusion 
and of contrition. She therefore said, in a tone 
of less severity : 

“JT understand your impatience. A little 
courage, my child. Sixteen months will soon 
pass.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was no longer kneel- 
ing ; she had seated herself. She answered: 

“In sixteen months, Mother, it will be the 
same as to-day. These twelve hundred thousand 
francs will never be mine. I could never dis- 
pose of them.” 

“What folly are you uttering? Upon my 
word, your mind is weakened! You forget that 
I know this will—that I have read it. Why do 
you attempt to impose upon me?” 

“ But, Mother Amélie,” said Jetta, softly, “a 
scruple disturbs me.” 

“A scruple!’? answered the Mother, in a 
tone that was almost mocking—“ a scruple ?”’ 

“ Have you not often told me that I had not 
enough?” 

“There are scruples and scruples, made- 
moiselle, and I desire you to distinguish between 
those approved by the Church and those which 
she condemns as a suggestion of the evil-one. 
Have you stated yours to the priest in confes- 
sion?” 

“ No, Mother.” 

“And on such subjects you trust to your 
own wisdom? You, who have in your heart 
pronounced the vow of poverty, are you ignorant 
that you are obliged to strip yourself of every- 
thing, of your vain thoughts, of your arrogance 
and self-sufficiency—of your own will, in short 2” 

“ And even of my conscience ?.” 

“Of course. It is for the Church to regu- 
late that clock !”’ 

“T always supposed, Mother Amélie, that my 
conscience was intrusted to me by God, and 
that I should one day be called upon to account 
for it to him.” 

“You are no longer a Catholic!’ answered 
the mother, vehemently. ‘ Alas! the world has 
spoiled you ; you have become a miserable shuf- 
fler and quibbler. Do you know where this 
quibbling will lead you? Our Sisters, the daugh- 
ters of Sainte-Marthe, had scruples like yourself; 
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their consciences bade them deny the infallibility 
of the Holy Father. Where are they to-day ?” 

“ The daughters of Sainte-Marthe are, never- 
theless, looked upon as pious and faithful ser- 
vants of God and of the poor.” 

“It is possible, but their rebellious spirits 
and unruly hearts have struck a blow at the 
prosperity of their order; they will soon lose 
La Pitié; they are already impoverished. But 
why do we discuss this now? Tell me, I beg, 
what this terrible scruple may be which now 
has assailed you ?”’ 

Mademoiselle Maulabret hesitated a moment, 
then she spoke with lowered lids: 

“T learned from Monsieur Vaugenis that my 
great-uncle Antonin wished me to marry, and 
the twelve hundred thousand francs which he 
bequeathed to me were really meant as a dowry. 
A paper which has been shown me proved that. 
This marriage, which he so ardently desired, was 
on the point of being consummated, when God 
undid the work, for which I thank him. But 
this, my Mother, is a question of good faith. I 
have thought it all over for days and nights, and 
the more I have reflected, the more evident does 
the intention of the testator become. If he could 
have divined that, two years later, and contrary 
to his wishes, I should decide to enter a sister- 
hood, he would have said that I needed nothing, 
and he would have left me nothing. My happi- 
ness was very dear to him; he make a mistake, 
but I respect his wishes. The sick, who will be 
cared for in the mazson de santé which will 
bear his name, and the rules and regulations of 
which he carefully drew up, will have no reason 
to complain of my voluntary relinquishment of 
this money. If I did not do this, could I with a 
clear conscience clothe myself in the sacred gar- 
ments which you wear; and, if I did so, would 
they protect me against the reproaches of my 
conscience ?” 

“Ah! This is your famous scruple, is it ?” 
answered Mother Amélie, giving free vent to her 
passion. ‘“ This is the poverty you claim? God 
be praised that this atheist was mistaken? A 
good work is done when he is deceived! His 
last wishes, his implied intentions, should be 
respected in your opinion, should they? No, 
mademoiselle, permit me to tell you that your 
worship of a man who has spent his whole life 
in insulting God by his words and his acts—your 
worship of him, I repeat, is mere fetichism. To- 
day he is expiating his insults in the lake of 
brimstone and fire!” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret was no longer sit- 
ting. The charm was broken; this long and 
painful conversation had offended’ her delicacy 
wounded her conscience, and weakened the re- 
spect hitherto inspired by Mother Amélie, whose 


last words had cut her to the soul. She sta 
ed to her feet. Some months before, she h 
defended the saint to her guardian; now gs 
defended the atheist to the saint. In a tone 
vehement that Mother Amélie fell back start] 
in her chair, the girl replied : 

“ How can you speak thus of a man whe 
memory I so deeply venerate? God granted1 
the privilege of closing his eyes, of receiving | 
last sigh. While I prayed for him, I felt that G 
had brought our souls very near together, 
saw him die with the courage and tranquillity 
a soldier—to me he was tenderness itself in tt 
last supreme hour. I promised him that } 
memory would always be as dear to me as if 
were his daughter; and I assure you, Moth 
that I desire no heaven in which I may not ho 
to meet him!” 

Mother Amélie had now risen in her tw 
Drawing back a little, she, with kindling 8 
and with vehement gesticulations, cried in 
voice of thunder : 

“Mademoiselle Maulabret—it is Satan hi 
self who speaks through your lips!” Thens 
extended her hand toward the crucifix. “Ic 
upon our Saviour who hears you as a witness 
the truth of what I say.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret went toward ¢ 
crucifix, contemplated it in silence for some f 
ments, then, bending her knees in humble rey 
ence, she said: 

“O Jesus—my Saviour and Redeemer—I he 
no fear of you, and I abandon to your judgme 
all those whom I have loved, for you area G 
of mercy! It is not the nails by which ye 
blessed hands are pierced that fasten you to! 
cross—it is your infinite tenderness for sinners 

Having uttered these words in the tone of ¢ 
inspired, she took two or three rapid tu 
through the room; in her excitement she coi 
not find the door. Mother Amélie, frighter 
at the state in which she saw her, tried to ca 
her. 

“Jetta,” she said, “ listen to me.” 

But the girl did not hear. She finally fou 
the door which opened into the large ward, a 
with a rapid step she passed down between t 
two long rows of beds without a glance to 
right or the left. Mother Amélie followed, h 
distracted, gesticulating and uttering incoheré 
words, and beginning phrases which she did ¥ 
finish. 

Astonished by so strange and new a sig 
the sick women rose in their beds, the at 
cents dropped their knitting, and every one loo 
with startled eyes at this whirlwind swet pl 
past. 

Mademoiselle Maulabret reached the extr 
end of the room and went out in the hall, 
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m several steps of the stairs, her robe sweep- 
the dust after her, for she had forgotten to 
eit 
a7 . 


‘Mother Amélie, leaning over the balustrade, 
ed despairingly after her; she saw a cher- 
.d dream disappearing—a hope which was 
. dear to her than life itself. This dream 
. this hope were now passing away for 
ieee vanish at cock-crow; why had the 
-< crowed? She reproached herself for her 
jrudent quickness of speech, for the cruel 
ds that had dropped from her haughty 
,ue. If passionate natures conquer for them- 
,es the kingdom of heaven, they often pre- 
»- others from entering it. She made one final 
‘ rt—she called out : 

'*Sister Marie! Sister Marie!” 

‘This time Mademoiselle Maulabret heard; 
ing quickly around she ascended the stairs, 
“F throwing herself into Mother Amélie’s arms, 
said : 

'‘Mother, pardon me; I have been greatly 
» ting in the respect I owe you.” 

Mother Amélie’s confidence revived, and, in a 
of triumph, she said : 

‘My child, do you wish to say that you re- 
) of the grief you have caused me?” 
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“Yes, Mother, I repent. 
come here?” 

This somewhat equivocal reply spread a little 
balm on the ulcerated heart of the saint. She 
wanted to renew the conversation, but Jetta was 
already at the foot of the stairs, where she en- 
countered a great surprise. She suddenly saw 
before her the man with the mole! He having 
received the visit of the marquise some hours 
before, had hastened with the news to Mother 
Amélie, and had little idea of what he should 
hear in return. 

As he passed Mademoiselle Maulabret he 
gave her a sidelong glance, and, recognizing her, 
hesitated whether he should bow to her or not. 
Being in doubt, he passed on without saluting her. 

This meeting made her very thoughtful; it, 
moreover, confirmed her in the vague suspicions 
which had haunted her, and which she had dis- 
missed as absurd. 

She paced the walk outside the court-yard for 
some minutes, waiting impatiently for Madame 
Cantarel, who appeared finally in her coupé, and 
who said as soon as she saw her: 

“You have come back to us, my dear!” 

“You were right, madame,” answered Jetta, 
with a smile of infinite bitterness, “I am, as you 
said, very young.” 


Why else did I 





“ETCHES AND REMINISCENCES BY IVAN TOUR- 
| GENIEFF. 


a the beginning of the present year a new daily paper, ‘‘ Poriadok” (Order), was founded at St. Pe- 
urg, and in the feuz//etons of the first and fourth numbers appeared two short sketches by M. Tourge- 
entitled ‘‘Sketches from my Note-book ; Reminiscences, Personal and Other.” They are now for 
‘rst time translated from the original Russian. In a few prefatory lines the author warns his readers 
ist identifying the narrator too closely with the actual writer. As will be seen, the sketches are com- 
in themselves; but there is reason to suppose that from time to time other tales referring to the same 
/ 1 times will be published. Nothing can exceed the delicacy with which the portraits of Alexis and 
| Ife are filled up, or the fidelity with which the language and style of the period have been preserved ; 
svery effort has been made to give the English translation, as far as possible, the naturalness and sim- 














y of the original. 


TRAIT SKETCHES OF THE OLDEN 
TIMES. 


I.—ALEXIS SERGEIVITCH. 


ANY years ago there lived on his estate of 
Bleak Valley, about forty miles from our 
je, a cousin of my mother’s, Alexis Sergei- 
_Teleguin, a retired sergeant of the Guards 
well-to-do landed proprietor, He constantly 
éd on his property, and therefore never vis- 
us; but twice every year I was sent to pay 
VOL. XI.—20 


my respects to him, at first with my tutor and 
then alone. Alexis Sergeivitch was always pleased 
to see me, and I generally staid at his house 
three or four days. I saw him for the first time 
as a boy of twelve, and he was then already 
above seventy. He was born under the Empress 
Elizabeth, in the last year of her reign. He lived 
quite alone with his wife, Malania Pavlovna, who 
was some ten years younger. Their two daugh- 
ters had long been married, but seldom came to 
Bleak Valley in consequence of a family quarrel, 
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and Alexis Sergeivitch rarely, if ever, mentioned 
their names. 

I fancy I see before me now the old house, 
the very type of a country gentleman’s mansion 
in the steppes. Though only one-storied, it was 
spacious and commodious, having been built in 
the beginning of the present century of marvel- 
ously thick pine-beams—such are nowhere to 
be seen in our degenerate days, but were then 
brought from the forests lying beyond Fiesdrien- 
ski—and contained a number of rooms, which, 
however, it must be confessed were rather low, 
and dark, because, in order to keep them as 
warm as possible, the windows were of the small- 
est dimensions. As is always the case—or, to 
speak more correctly, as was formerly the fash- 
ion—the domestic offices and lodgings surround- 
ed the house on all sides, and were separated 
from it only by a garden, small, but rich in fruit- 
trees, and especially in transparent apples and 
pipless pears, while for ten miles round stretched 
the level steppe, with its fat, black soil. There 
was nothing to vary the dull monotony of the 
scene, neither tree nor church-tower, only here 
and there a creaking windmill with its torn and 
broken sails. In truth, it was well named Bleak 
Valley. In-doors, the rooms were filled with 
plain, substantial furniture; but one could not 
but be struck with a kind of sign-post placed 
near the window of the sa/on, and covered with 
inscriptions like the following: “If you walk 
round this saéom sixty-eight times you will have 
done a mile”’; or, “if you go eighty-seven times 
from the extreme end of the drawing-room to the 
right-hand corner of the billiard-room, you will 
have done a mile,” etc. But what, after, all most 
struck a visitor who had never been in the house 
before, was the number of pictures, with which 
the walls were literally covered. For the most 
part they were copies of the so-called Italian 
masters, consisting of landscapes and mythologi- 
cal or religious paintings. But, as all these pict- 
ures had long ago become faded and warped, 
they presented, in place of figures draped in flow- 
ing robes, a mere series of flesh-colored blotches, 
or a roof-arch literally hanging in the air, or a 
straggling tree with a patch of blue foliage, or a 
huge apostolic leg of a dirty-red hue, in close jux- 
taposition with a pair of sinewy thighs and fin- 
gers, off which the skin had long since peeled. 
In the drawing-room was hung, in the place of 
honor, a full-length portrait of the Empress Eliz- 
abeth, a copy of Lampi’s famous picture, the ob- 
ject of especial reverence—I might almost say 
idolatry—on the part of the master of the house. 
From the ceiling were suspended some bronze 
chandeliers with glass lusters, very diminutive in 
size, and covered with a thick layer of dust. 

Alexis Sergeivitch himself was stout and short 


of stature, with a puffy, colorless, but at the sa 
time pleasing face, thin lips, and eyes that sho 
out brightly from under his high-arched broy 
His thin hair was carefully combed back, an¢ 
was only since the year 1812 that he had left 
powdering it. His usual dress was made up 
a gray riding-coat, with a three-caped collar fz 
ing over the shoulders, a striped waistcoat, wi 
trousers of chamois-skin, and high boots of da 
red morocco leather with tassels in front, a 
covered with traced patterns in the shape of 
heart. He always wore a muslin white tie, 
frilled shirt, and cuffs with two gold Engl 
link-studs. In his right hand he generally hi 
an enameled snuff-box, containing the fin 
Spanish snuff, and with the left leaned on a ¢] 
walking-stick, whose silver handle was consid 
ably worn from constant usage. Alexis Serg 
vitch had a nasal, squeaky voice, and there y 
a friendliness in his perpetual smile, even if 
did wear a somewhat supercilious and self-c 
tented expression. In the same way his lau 
was genial and soft-toned, with a low sound] 
that of jingling glass beads. He was pune 
iously polite and ceremonious, after the way 
the nobility in the days of Catharine; and wh 
he spoke waved his hand slowly with a circu 
movement, also in the old-fashioned mann 
In consequence of a weakness in the knees, 
was unable to walk, but hopped with a qui 
skip from one chair to another, in which 
would suddenly sit down, or rather fall ba 
softly like a cushion. 

As I have already said, Alexis Sergeivit 
went nowhere, and interested himself very lit 
in the affairs of his neighbors, though he lik 
to have his house filled with company, for 
was a great talker. The number of pers¢ 
living with him was perpetually on the increa 
and a host of poor boys, in well-worn Cosse 
tunics and clothes for the most part given th 
by the master of the house, were lodged bene: 
his roof; not to speak of a still larger number 
poor girls in cotton dresses and with black k 
chiefs thrown over their heads, who found reft 
in a wing of the house especially set apart 
them. Never less than fifteen persons sat dt 
to table, so hospitable was he by nature. Of 
these pensioners the most noteworthy wet 
dwarf, nicknamed Janus, or Double-faced, aD: 
by birth, though some declared him to be 
Jewish origin, and Prince L——, who was 
his right mind, Contrary to the custom of th 
days, the dwarf did not act as jester, or in’ 
way serve to amuse his master, but was ret 
ably silent, and of a gloomy, morose temp 
ment, and if a question was put to him, we 
only knit his brows and grind his teeth. Al 
Sergeivitch liked to call him “the philosoph 
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d had a real respect for him; at table he was 
ways served immediately after the guests and 
ist and hostess. ‘God,’ he would often say, 
jas seen fit to deny him his favor, and for that 
ason it does not become me to offend him 
ther.” “ But in what is he a philosopher?” I 
‘ce asked. Janus, I may remark, showed an 
jincible dislike to me, and if I only approached 
‘would snarl out in an angry, hoarse voice, 
Jon’t let any intruders come near me.” “God 
sss me!—how not a philosopher?” was the 
st’s answer; “only think, my dear sir, how 
Il he has learned to keep silence!” “But 
‘w do you explain his double-facedness ? ” 
Zasily enough, my good sir; he has one face 
+ the world, and superficial observers like 
urself judge him by that; but his other real 
ve he keeps hidden from men, and that face I 
‘me know, and love him for it. You are satis- 
-d with a hasty glance, and see nothing in his 
se, but I have no need that he should speak in 
ler to understand him. I appreciate his very 
nce, when he condemns any little failing on 
| part, for he is the strictest of moralists. All 
s you probably will not understand ; but, be- 
‘ve me, | am an old man of the world, and I 
\ right.” 

| The past history of Double-faced Janus, 
ence he came, or how he first took up his 
‘ode with Alexis Sergeivitch, was a complete 
tstery; but the story of Prince L——, on the 
itrary, was well known. Of a wealthy and 
luential family, he went up to St. Petersburg in 
. twentieth year, and entered a regiment in the 
ards. At the first Zevée he attended he at- 
-eted Catharine’s marked attention, and stop- 
g a minute before him she pointed him out 
hh her fan to one of her suite, and said, in a 
dwhisper, “Only look, Adam Vassielievitch, 
at a beautiful youth—a perfect doll!” The 
od rushed to his head, he hurried home, or- 
ed the horses to be put to, threw over his 
jwulder the ribbon of the order of St. Anne, 
;! drove through the city with the air of 
‘nan on whom Fortune has just showered an 
\)xpected and miraculous favor. “Trample 
}m down,” he shrieked out to the coachman, 
| they don’t choose to make way!” The 
/ \press was informed of what had happened, 
| an imperial order was issued declaring him 
be mad, and giving him over to the charge of 
|, two brothers, who immediately had him trans- 
ted into the country and placed in the strictest 
finement. They were only too glad to get 
Share of the family property, and took good 
{2 to keep him shut up so long that at last he 
lly became mad. But they were not per- 
ted to reap the wages of their knavery; the 
})1ce outlived them, and after numerous delays 






















and disappointments was released and given into 
the care of Alexis Sergeivitch, to whom he was 
distantly related. During his long confinement 
he had lost the faculty of speech, and only from 
time to time muttered a few unintelligible words ; 
but he sang old Russian songs to perfection, 
having preserved to the last the silvery freshness 
of his voice, and then each word was pronounced 
clearly and distinctly. At times passionate fits 
of something like madness would come over him, 
and it was awful to watch him, standing in a 
corner of the room, his face to the wall, and 
every vein in his bald head filled with blood; 
he would break at intervals into shrieks of cruel 
laughter, stamp with his foot, and order “the 
malefactors ’”—meaning probably his brothers— 
to be punished. “Beat them well,” he yelled 
hoarsely, as he choked and laughed—“ beat them 
well; no mercy, but beat; beat the misbegotten 
brutes; my wrong-doers! That’s the way, that’s 
the way!” On the day before his death he sur- 
prised and frightened poor Alexis Sergeivitch. 
He came into his study, deadly pale and unnat- 
urally quiet, and then, making a profound bow, 
thanked him for all the kindnesses he had shown 
him, and begged him to send for the priest, since 
death had come to him—he had seen death with 
his own eyes—and the time had come when he 
must do ease to his soul, and pardon all who had 
done him wrong. ‘But how can you have seen 
death ?”” mumbled the terrified Alexis, as he ob- 
served that for the first time the prince was 
speaking coherently. ‘“ What was she like? 
Had she a scythe?” ‘No,’ answered L——; 
‘an old woman, simply dressed in a short jacket, 
with only one eye, and that eye without any lid.” 
And the next day he died, after he had received 
the last sacraments} and taken a kindly and gentle 
farewell of all around him. “I shall die like that,” 
said Alexis Sergeivitch more than once. And in 
truth something of the kind proved to be his fate, 
too; but of this I shall have to speak later on. 
We must now return to the subject of our 
sketch. Alexis Sergeivitch, as I have before 
mentioned, associated but little with any of his 
neighbors ; and they had no love for him, but 
called him strange, stuck-up, a scoffer, and a 
revolutionary martinet ; indeed, the last of these 
epithets they were particularly fond of applying 
to him, though without the slightest idea what it 
meant. And to some extent, perhaps, they were 
right. Alexis Sergeivitch had confined himself 
to his estate for nearly seventy years, and during 
all that time avoided every kind of communica- 
tion with government authorities, military off- 
cials, or magistrates. ‘“ The magistrate has to 
do with thieves, and the officer with soldiers,” he 
said; “and, thank God, I am neither thief nor 
soldier!” He was certainly an original. 
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I never succeeded in really discovering what 
were his political opinions, if such a modern ex- 
pression may be applied to him ; but he liked to 
describe himself as an aristocrat, and was far 
more of an aristocrat than a country gentleman. 
He often regretted that God had not given him 
a son and heir “ for the honor of the race and to 
hand down his name.” In his study there hung 
on the wall, in a gilt frame, a genealogical tree 
of the Teleguins, with innumerable branches, 
and circles in the shape of apples. ‘“ We Tele- 
guins,” he said, “are of a pure old race; we 
never haunted anterooms, bent our backbones 
double, climbed palace staircases, received state 
wages, toadied for a good place at Moscow, or 
sneaked into a ministry at St. Petersburg; but 
remained quietly each in his own home, each his 
own master, each on his own land—in our nests, 
sir, Managing our own affairs. And if I did once 
serve in the Guards, I am glad to say it was not 
for long.” Alexis Sergeivitch worshiped the old 
times. “I tell you, men lived then comfortably 
and respectably ; but ever since the year 1800” 
—he never explained why he picked out that par- 
ticular year—‘ the military ~é¢z7e has come into 
fashion. Our military gentlemen don some kind 
of plume with flowing cock’s-feathers, and are 
themselves forthwith transformed into cocks, 
with their tightly-throttled necks and eyes start- 
ing out, as they puff along half-strangled. Not 
long ago a police corporal came to see me on 
business. ‘I am come to inform your honor—’ 
I suppose he thought to surprise me by calling 
me ‘ your honor,’ as if I did not know we were 
of honorable origin. But I interrupted him: 
‘Respected sir, I advise you, before you proceed 
further, to loosen at least one button of your 
coat-collar ; suppose only you wanted to sneeze, 
what would be the consequence? I ask you, 
what would be the consequence? Why, you 

«would split, and go off in powder like a puff- 
ball!’ And then, to see these military dandies 
drink! I generally give them vod£z, for it is the 
same to them whether it is common vodk7 or 
Pontac ; it all goes down smoothly and quickly ; 
far too quickly for them to know what they are 
drinking. And to crown all, they have taken to 
suck tobacco-pap, and be always smoking. Your 
military fledgling sucks his cigar between his lips 
under his thick mustache, and pours whole 
clouds of smoke out of his nostrils, his mouth, 
and even his ears, thinking all the while, ‘What a 
hero Iam!’ There'are my two sons-in-law ; one 
of them is a senator, and the other a curator or 
something ; they now are always sucking their 
pap, and imagine themselves mighty clever for 
doing it!” 

Alexis Sergeivitch could not bear tobacco- 
smoke; and another of his particular aversions 


was dogs, especially little dogs. “Of course 
you are a Frenchman, you must keep a spani 
you will then run and jump first to the right a 
then to the left, and it will run and jump af 
you, wagging its tail; but what pleasure car 
Russian find in that?” He was extremely pur 
tilious and ceremonious. Of the Empress Cai 
arine he always spoke in terms of gushing e€ 
quence, and in the bodok-language of a co 
historian. ‘ She was a demigod ; no mere m 
tal! Look, sir, only for one moment at that ¢: 
cious smile,” he would add, reverently pointi 
to Lampi’s portrait, “and you will agree w 
me. Once in my life I was so happy as to 
the recipient of that smile, and never can it 
effaced from my heart.” And he loved to { 
stories of the great Catharine—stories which 
had never read or heard before. One of then 
will transcribe. Alexis Sergeivitch never alloy 
the slightest allusion to be made to her femini 
weaknesses. “As if, after all,’”’ he would s 
“we can judge her like an ordinary mortal 
One day she was sitting before her toilet-ta 
and the Kammerfrau began to dress her hi: 
when suddenly electric sparks were seen to 
out at the touch of the comb. The Empr 
immediately sent for her private physician, 
Rogerson, who happened to be in the pala 
and turning to him said: “I know people « 
demn me harshly for certain weaknesses, but } 
see these electric sparks? You, as a physici 
must know that with such a nature and suel 
temperament, it is unjust to condemn me 
ought rather to be excused.” The follow 
event was one of Alexis Sergeivitch’s favo: 
reminiscences: In his sixteenth year, he ¥ 
one day on duty at the palace, when the Empr 
happened to pass, and he immediately presen 
arms; “ but she,” continued Alexis Sergeivit 
in a voice trembling with emotion, “ smiling 
my youth and zeal, was graciously pleased 
give me her hand, which I reverently salut 
and patting me on the cheek asked what was | 
name and where I came from, and then = 
this point in the story the old man always br: 
down for a minute or so—* and then she orde 
me to thank my mother in her name for hay 
brought up her children so well. I could 
have told any one whether I was standing on» 
head or my heels, nor have I to the present r 
ment any idea how or whither she disappear’ 
but never shall I forget that proud minute.” 
I frequently questioned Alexis Sergeivi 
about those old days, and the celebrities 
whom the Empress was surrounded, but he g 
erally avoided giving any definite answer. “W 
pleasure can there be in talking of the old tim 
Then we were young and lusty, and now the. 
tooth has fallen out of our mouths. And 



















'; were glorious, those old days; but they are 
\e, and peace be with them! As to the men 
‘hat time, you wish me to speak of those rare 
its? Well, you have often watched a bub- 
| in the water? While it is whole and un- 
‘xen, what glorious colors play on it—red, yel- 
|, blue—in a word, a rainbow of hues! but, 
‘1 it quickly bursts, and not a trace of it re- 
las behind. And such were the men of Cath- 


‘Alexis Sergeivitch was a very religious man, 
' notwithstanding his failing strength, went 
‘larly to church. But he was neither fanati- 
| nor superstitious, and laughed at signs, evil 
|;,and such uncanny phenomena ; though it 
| ue that he did not like a hare to cross his 
|1, and would make a long round to avoid 
ting a priest!* At the same time he was 
|* respectful in his bearing toward the clergy ; 
| ¢ service always went up to receive the bless- 
| and reverently kissed the priest’s hand ; but 
| lid not care to have any unofficial communi- 
}on with them. “ They carry about with them 
1 an unpleasantly strong smell,” he said, by 
| of apology; “and though I, poor sinner, 
| by no means exceptionally particular, still 
}r long hair is so long, and so terribly oiled ; 
| then, they always remind you of the hour of 
| h, and I wish to think that I have many years 
‘ive. But, dear sir, I pray you, never repeat 
| t [have just said. Honor the priesthood— 
only fools who do not reverence the clergy— 
| Iam much to blame for talking such non- 
{ie at my time of life.” 
‘Like other men of his rank in those days, 
‘is Sergeivitch had received no very brilliant 
| cation, but he did his best by private reading 
| :pair its more glaring deficiencies. He only 
|| Russian books, and of them nothing that 
appeared later than the year 1800. All 
/ lern works he declared to be tame and poor 
) tyle. While reading, he always had near 
‘,on a one-legged round table, a silver jug 
a kind of sparkling minted 4vass, the pleas- 
| odor of which filled the whole room. For- 
i) ly he never sat down to read without first 
} ing low down on the end of his nose a pair 
) urge spectacles; but in later years he did not 
uch read as gaze thoughtfully over the rims 
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| brows, press his lips together, and sigh. 
/e, to my considerable astonishment, I found 
.} weeping, with a book on his knee. The old 
(| had been touched to tears by the remem- 
)} ice € of the following lines : 





| ‘To the present day it is considered very unlucky to 
‘a priest, and if obliged to pass one a Russian peas- 
‘vill turn aside and quietly spit. 


is glasses, and from time to time would raise. 
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‘* O miserable race of men ! 
Rest is to thee unknown ! 
Only canst thou find rest 
When thou hast swallowed the dust of the 
PTAVe, « « . 
Bitter, bitter, shall be thy rest ! 
Sleep, O dead! Weep, O living !” 


These were the composition of a certain Gor- 
mietski, a vagrant poet, whom Alexis had taken 
under his protection, and regarded as “a delicate 
and even subtile thinker.” Gormietski wore ro- 
settes in his shoes, pronounced his o’s broad, and 
was always raising his eyes to heaven, and sigh- 
ing sentimentally. Nor were these his only qual- 
ifications ; he had been brought up in a Jesuit 
college, and spoke French passably well, where- 
as Alexis Sergeivitch only “understood” it. But 
one day, this same subtile thinker got dead-drunk 
in a public-house, and, on returning home, proved 
himself to be a wild quarreler. He severely pun- 
ished, or rather smashed, one of the lackeys, the 
cook, two laundresses who ran to help, and a 
poor carpenter, who happened to be at work in 
the house, besides breaking several panes of 
glass, all the time shrieking out like a madman, 
“T’ll teach these Russian rogues, idlers, thieves !”” 
It took no less than eight servants to master him. 
Alexis Sergeivitch ordered him to be dragged 
out of the house, placed up to his neck in the 
snow—it was in the winter—and left there until 
he should get a little sobered. 

“Yes,” Alexis Sergeivitch often exclaimed ; 
“my time has passed, and I am like a worn-out 
horse. I too once wrote verses on my own ac- 
count, bought books and pictures of the Jews, 
and modeled pigeons and geese, as well as any 
one. I had a passion for everything of that kind. 
True, I never took to dogs, and, as for drinking, 
well—only boors drink. But I was always fas- 
tidious in my tastes, and whatever the Teleguins 
had must be of the best. And my stables were 
famous for miles round; the horses came—from ‘ 
where do you think, sir? From the celebrated 
stable of the Czar Ivan Alexeivitch, brother of 
Peter the Great—my word of honor! Stallions, 
pure bays, with long, flowing manes, and tails 
down to the hoof! But all that is past and is no 
more. Vanity of vanities, all is vanity! And 
yet, why complain? To every man there is a 
limit fixed. Higher than the heaven thou shalt 
not fly, in the water thou canst not live, and on the 
earth thou must make thy home. After all, we 
still live, somehow.” And the old man smiled, 
and took a good pinch of his fine Spanish snuff. 

He was idolized by his peasants; “ master” 
as they called him, was good, generous, and 
open-hearted. But they too would often speak 
of him as a worn-out horse. Formerly Alexis 
Sergeivitch saw after all himself, was constantly 
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in the fields, in the mill, in the dairies, or the 
cottages, Every day he was to be seen in his 
light droschz, lined with raspberry-colored plush, 
and drawn by his favorite horse, Lantern, with 
the mark of a thoroughbred between its eyes— 
originally from the Czar’s own stables—Alexis 
Sergeivitch himself driving, a rein tightly wound 
round each hand. But on reaching his seven- 
tieth year, the old man abandoned active life, and 
handed over the management of his estate to 
Antip, the village bailiff, of whom he was se- 
cretly afraid, and whom he called Micromégas— 
a reminiscence of the days when he read Vol- 
taire—or still oftener “robber.” ‘‘ Now, robber, 
how are things going on; got all the hay 
stacked?” “All, your worship.” “ Worship 
or no worship,” the old man would answer as he 
looked the “robber” straight in the face, “ you 
understand, the peasants are my subjects in- 
trusted to your care, and you are not to touch 
them. Let them but complain, and you know 
my stick is not far off.” “The taste of your 
stick, father Alexis Sergeivitch, I am never likely 
to forget,” answers Antip Micromégas, as he 
smooths dowr his beard with his hand. “ That 
is right; only do not forget.’”’ And both master 
and bailiff smile grimly at the reference to the 
stick. In general, with his dependents and serfs, 
or subjects as he liked to call them, he was kind 
and gentle. It is not necessary to add that in 
those days the emancipation question had not 
even begun to be debated, and accordingly Alex- 
is Sergeivitch, with a quiet conscience, ruled over 
his subjects ; but none the less severely blamed 
those of his neighbor proprietors who were cruel 
to their serfs, and denounced them as a disgrace 
to their class. He divided proprietors in general 
into three groups: the clever, ‘‘of whom there 
are very few”’; the stupid, “ of whom there are 


more than enough”; and the dissolute brutes,’ 


“of whom there are sufficient to pave the streets 
with.” Any one who acts unjustly or harshly to 
his subjects is a sinner in the eyes of God, and 
culpable before his fellow-men. Without doubt, 
his servants and dependents lived happily, far 
more happily than his subjects who were under 
the care of Antip, notwithstanding the stick with 
which he threatened his viceroy. And how the 
house swarmed with pensioners of every kind! 
For the most part, they were old and sinewy, 
with bushy hair, querulous voices, and bent 
shoulders, and were dressed in long, loose-hang- 
ing caftans. In the wing of the house devoted 
to the women, the noise of shuffling shoes and 
trailing dresses was to be heard all day long. 
The chief lackey was Irinarch, and Alexis Ser- 
geivitch, when he called him, always drawled out 
each syllable—“TI-ri-na-arch!” If he wanted 
any of the others, he simply cried, “ Eh, younker !” 


and the one who happened to be nearest ¥ 
answer. He never allowed a bell in the hi 
“Thank you very much,” he would say; 
please do not turn the place into a public hx 
I never understood how Irinarch managed it 
no matter at what moment Alexis Sergei 
might call him, he appeared instantly as | 
had risen up out of the ground, and puttin; 
feet close together, and his hands behind 
back, stood before his master, with a morose 
even sullen expression, but the perfect type 
zealous servitor. 

Alexis Sergeivitch was charitable beyonc 
means, but did not like to be overthanked fo 
charity. “In what, pray, am I your benefa 
sir? It is not to you, but to myself, I am d 
good.” When angry or pleased he always 
you and never thou. “If a beggar ask for al 
he used to say, “give to him once, twice, t 
times. But, if he comes a fourth time, you | 
still give, only do not forget to say, ‘I a 
you, brother, to choose some means of livelih 
instead of always keeping your mouth open t 
fed.’” * But, tell me, suppose that even after 
advice he comes a fifth time?” “Well, ) 
then? Of course, give him something the 
time, too.” All the sick who came to him 
help were attended to at his cost, though he | 
self had no faith in doctors and would neve: 
low one to come near him. “ My departed m 
er,” he explained, “ cured all illnesses with a 
olive-oil and salt, which she applied internal 
externally, as the case required, and it is wor 
ful how well it answered. And you know 
my mother was? Think only: she was bor 
the reign of Peter the Great!” 

In everything Alexis Sergeivitch was a 
ough Russian. He liked Russian cookery 
liked the Russian songs, and heartily hate 
concertina—“ a manufactured toy ”; he like 
watch the village girls in their choral dances 
to see the village women dance. It is said 
when young he himself was no mean singer 
dancer. But, most ofall, he liked to steam 
self in the bath, to such an extent that Irin 
who attended him when bathing, having be 
him well with beech-branches soaked in ~ 
rubbed him down with bast-wisps and | 
towels, and washed him well with soap— 
same faithful Irinarch, each time that he 
out of the bath “as red as a new bronze sta 
would cross himself and exclaim, ‘‘ God be pr. 
that I, his slave, am still alive; but who will 
me the next time?” Alexis Sergeivitch s 
pure Russian, somewhat old-fashioned in sty] 
elegant and correct, and was fond of introdt 
into his speech certain favorite words, suc 
God bless me, as a man of honor, my goo 
and the like. 























; But, before I tell you more of Alexis Sergei- 
54, let me say something of his wife, Malania 
| lovna. 


II. 


! /MALANIA PAVLOVNA was born at Moscow, 
| in her younger days was acknowledged to be 
beauty of the capital, 7a Vénus de 


nt nani, with delicate, inexpressive features, 
.nall mouth, protruding irregular teeth, a num- 
| of little curls falling over her forehead, and 
\l-traced eyebrows. She always wore a high 
|, of a pyramidal shape, with rose-colored rib- 
\\s, a stiff collar round her neck, a short white 
3s, and prunella shoes with red heels; and 
,¢ the dress a blue-satin jacket, with a loose 
ye hanging from the right shoulder. This 
ume was of exactly the same fashion as that 
ch she had worn on St. Peter’s day, in the 
71789. On that memorable day, then a young 
‘ , she had gone with her parents to the Cho- 
' iski Plain to see the great boxing-match, given 
er the immediate patronage of the famous 
ff. “And Count Alexis Grigorovitch” (how 
iy times I have heard the old lady tell the 
Wea,“ directly he saw me came up, and, tak- 
, off his hat with both hands, made the lowest 
| ows, and said: ‘ My fair beauty, why is that 
| 'ty loose sleeve hanging from your shoulder ? 
|. it be that you mean to enter the lists with 
.P So be it; but I warn you beforehand, you 
Le already conquered, and I yield myself your 
oner. And all around regarded me with 
,y and surprise.” From that day she always 
|e the same kind of dress. ‘Only, I did not 
ra high cap, but a cap @ Ja bergére de Tria- 

; and though, of course, my hair was pow- 
id) it shone like gold—oh, how it shone!” 
; was what may be called sublimely stupid, 
, would chatter in the most inane manner, 
‘ectly unconscious that she was talking non- 
se. This was especially the case whenever 
spoke of Orloff. Indeed, Orloff may be said 
ave formed the crowning subject of interest 
ner life. She generally entered, or rather 
-m into a room, placidly wagging her head 
_a peahen, marched up to the center, and 
1, pushing out one foot from under her dress, 
_ daintily holding the end of the hanging sleeve 
A the tips of two fingers—no doubt a pose that 
_ in former days enchanted Orloff—threw a 
ad, indifferent glance all round, as became an 
Aowledged beauty, gave a little pettish snort, 
/mured, “Well, really!” as if some saucy 
alier had been making her an over-bold com- 
lent, and passed on with a stamp of the foot 
, a light shrug of the shoulder. She hada 
_ snuff-box, from which she supplied herself 
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by means of a little gold spoon; and from time 
to time, especially when talking with some new 
acquaintance who pleased her, would raise—not 
to her eyes, but to her nose, for she saw perfectly 
well—a double eyeglass in the shape of a horse- 
shoe, which she whirled round and round her 
forefinger, and thus showed her white hand. 
Malania Pavlovna has described to me a thou- 
sand times her wedding in the Church of the 
Ascension—“such a beautiful church !”—and 
how all Moscow was there—“such a crowd! 
perfectly awful!” “ And the archbishop himself 
married us, and preached such a lovely sermon 
that everybody wept; look where I would, noth- 
ing but tears ; and the governor-general came in 
a ¢trozka of magnificent bay-colored horses. And 
how many flowers and bouquets ! a perfect show- 
er of them!” Nor did she forget to tell me how 
a certain rich foreigner, rich beyond words, shot 
himself for love! Orloff, of course, was there. 
He came up to Alexis Sergeivitch to congratu- 
late him, and said “he was a lucky fellow.” 
And, in answer to these gracious words, Alexis 
Sergeivitch made a most charming bow, lightly 
waving his hat from left to right close to the 
ground. “TI hope your Excellency will not forget 
that there is now a line between you and my 
wife which you must never try to overstep.” 
And Orloff at once understood the hint, and was 
pleased with Alexis for giving it. ‘Yes, that 
was indeed a man, a wonderful man. And then, 
another time, long after my marriage, we were 
invited by him to a ball, and he wore the most 
beautiful diamond buttons. I could not help re- 
marking and admiring them. And what do you 
think? He took a knife from off the table, and, 
cutting off one of the buttons, presented it to me 
with these words: ‘ You, goloibouschka—my lit- 
tle dove—have eyes that outshine a hundred dia- 
monds; look for a moment in that glass, and 
you will see how dull my diamonds are in com- 
parison.’ I felt obliged to look in the mirror, 
and all the while he stood close by my side. 
‘Well, am I not right?’ he asked, and fixed his 
eyes on me with such a glance! Poor Alexis 
Sergeivitch was at first confused, but I said to 
him: ‘ Alexis, if you please, do not be foolish ; 
you ought to know me better than that.’ ‘You 
may be quite at your ease, Malania,’ he replied. 
And those same diamonds I still wear round a 
miniature of Alexis Grigorovitch; you, of course, 
have seen it, my dear; I always wear it on holi- 
days, sewed on to the ribbon of St. George; for 
he was a brave soldier and a valiant hero, a 
knight of the Order of St. George—why, he once 
burned a Turk alive!” 

With all this, Malania Pavlovna was a very 
good woman, and easily satisfied. “She never 
worries or annoys you,” her maid-servant often 
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told me. She was passionately fond of sweet 
things, and there was an old woman whose es- 
pecial charge it was to see that there was a con- 
stant supply of preserves, for which reason she 
was always called ‘‘Sweetmeat”’; and never less 
than ten times a day this woman would serve up 
on a china plate sugared bon bons wrapped in 
rose leaves, barberries mixed with honey, or 
sweet cakes dissolved in pine sherbet. Malania 
Pavlovna hated solitude, and was terribly ner- 
vous when alone; and she therefore always tried 
to be surrounded by a number of her pensioners, 
whom she would pray and coax to tell her some- 
thing, and to sit down, “if only to keep the chairs 
warm”; and then they began chattering and 
chirping like a brood of canaries. Like Alexis 
Sergeivitch, she was religious, and was very fond 
of reading the prayers from the service-book ; 
but, as she confessed that she had never been 
properly taught to read them, a poor priest’s 
widow was kept in the house, who “read with 
such taste, and could go on for a century with- 
out once yawning!” And, in truth, the widow 
possessed the rare faculty of reading any number 
of prayers without the slightest hesitation, or ever 
seeming to want to take breath, while good Ma- 
lania Pavlovna listened with a pious expression 
that showed how deeply she was touched. There 
was another widow in her service, whose duty it 
was to relate skazkze (popular tales), to her of a 
night; “only old ones, I pray you,” begged Ma- 
lania Pavlovna, “for those I know; as to the 
modern ones, they are made up, and are mere 
inventions.” Malania Pavlovna was extremely 
frivolous, and, like most empty-headed persons, 
was also very suspicious, and from time to time 
became possessed with the most extravagant 
fancies. For example, she never made any open 
complaint against the dwarf, but was at one time 
haunted with fear lest in an unexpected moment 
he should seize her and cry out, “Do you know 
who I am, and that I am a prince by birth?” 
after which, she felt sure, he would burn the 
house down. She was, like her husband, very 
generous by nature, but never helped her de- 
pendents or the poor with money—“ she did not 
wish to dirty her hands ”—but gave them hand- 
kerchiefs, ear-rings, dresses, or ribbons; or sent 
them a piece of pie or roast meat from the table, 
and sometimes a glass of wine. On holidays she 
liked to give a treat to the village women, after 
having made them dance before the house, while 
she beat time with her foot, and put herself into 
a series of the most bewitching attitudes. 

Alexis Sergeivitch knew very well that his 
wife was stupid, but from the very first year of 
his marriage had taught himself to behave tow- 
ard her as if she were the wittiest of women, 
and as though ‘he feared her sharp tongue, 


Whenever she: began to tattle too much, 
would hold up his little finger in a threatenj 
manner, and say: ‘“ What a tongue! what 
tongue! you will suffer for it in the next worl 
they will pierce it through and through with 
red-hot needle!” And Malania Pavlovna w 
not offended by these words ; on the contrary, § 
was flattered by them, and would shake her he; 
in a deprecating way, as much as to say, “ Aff 
all, it is not my fault that I was born a wit.” 

Malania Pavlovna worshiped her husban 
and all her life proved herself to be an exemplai 
faithful wife. But in her earlier days she h 
“a tender attachment ” for a young nephew, ; 
hussar, whom she always declared to have be 
killed in a duel, of which she was the innoce 
cause; though, according to a more trustwort! 
account, he got his death in a rather disgracef 
tavern quarrel with one of his fellow-officers, 1 
the last she kept in a secret drawer a water-col 
portrait of this interesting object. And, whe 
ever the name of Kapietonousk was mentione 
she took care to blush deeply; and then Ale; 
Sergeivitch, holding up his finger by way of war 
ing, would deliver himself of the wise maxin 
“Never trust your horse loose in the field, 
your wife in the house. Don’t talk to me 
Kapietonousk, he was a regular Cupid.” Th 
Malania Pavlovna would put on an agitated a 
and exclaim: “ Really, Alexis, are you 
ashamed of yourself? Just because when y 
were young you yourself were a regular D: 
Juan, you imagine—” “Well, enough, enougt 
interrupted Alexis, with a smile; “ white is yo 
dress, but still whiter is your soul!” “Th 
indeed, you may say with truth; whiter, / 
whiter.” ‘‘ Heavens, what a tongue! word 
honor, what a tongue !””—and Alexis would & 
by softly stroking his wife’s hand. | 

To attribute ‘opinions ” to Malania Pavlo 
would if possible be still more ill-placed than 
employ such a term in connection with Ale 
Sergeivitch ; but I once happened to witness 
strange revelation of hidden feeling in my au 
I had accidentally mentioned in the course 
conversation the name of the celebrated Schese 
kovski, when she immediately became deac 
pale, with an agitation which not all her pai 
and powder could conceal, and in an accent 
real, unassumed horror, the more remarkal 
because she generally spoke in an altcctamy a 
simpering, half-lisping tone, exclaimed: “ He 
dare you speak of him, and in the aA tor 
I pray you, never, never, mention his name!” 
have often wondered what meaning the name) 
Scheschkovski could have for so harmless ai 
inoffensive a creature, who, I suppose, had ne\ 
been guilty in thought or deed of anything th 
could compromise her. These signs of fear, © 
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od by the sudden recollection of occurrences 
ome fifty years before, not unnaturally sug- 
ed suspicions of a somewhat unpleasant char- 
Ar. 
The events of 1348 would seem to have ex- 
sed a fatal influence on Alexis Sergeivitch, 
it was in that year that the good old man, 
. eighty-eight, died. There was something 
‘age in the manner of his death. He ap- 
ed to be in his usual health, though his age 
‘for some time kept him prisoner to his easy- 
‘Y, when one morning he suddenly called his 
“Malania, come here!” ‘‘ What is it, 
‘ds?” “ Nothing, except that my time has 
‘e, and I am dying.” “God forbid, Alexis! 
‘t makes you think so?” “I know that 
ust be so. First of all, each of us should 
)v what is expected of him; and then I hap- 
‘id just now to look down at my legs, and 
) are no longer mine; at my hands, and they 
‘are another’s. My whole body is no more 
;ame, and I feel that I am putting on a new 
‘ie, So make haste and send for the priest ; 
‘first get me to our little bed, from which 
all never rise again.” Malania Pavlovna, 
(sely knowing what she did, conducted the 
'man to his bed, sent for the priest, and sat 
'a by his side. Alexis Sergeivitch made his 
| confession, took the sacrament, called in his 
| friends and dependents to take farewell of 
/1, and then seemed to fall asleep. Suddenly 
| wife started up and cried out: “ Alexis, don’t 
ten me! Don’t shut your eyes! Are you 
| in?” The old man quietly looked up. ‘No, 
1 in no pain; but let me breathe—I can’t 
the.” And for a few minutes all was still. 
| ania,” he at length murmured, “life is over; 
lo you remember our wedding-day, and what 
Aidsome pair we were?” “ Alexis, my beauty, 
| of my eyes!” cried the poor wife. And 
+1 the old man was silent. _ “ Malania, shall 
| aeet once more in the world to come?” “I 
‘pray to God that we may meet again.” And 
/ old woman burst into tears. “No, no, do 
| veep, you little silly; God will give us back 
| youth, and once again we shall be the pair 
| rere in days gone by.” “We will, Alexis— 
“With God all is possible,” whis- 
+1 Alexis Sergeivitch ; “he is all-powerful. 
|, he created you, the wisest of women! 
je, there—I was only joking; give me your 
}.’ And the wife and husband each fondly 
d the clasped hands. After that, Alexis 
“aivitch grew quieter, and then began to wan- 
_Malania Pavlovna sat watching him, one 
_ Still clasped in his, while with the other she 
( time to time silently wiped away the tears 
filled her eyes. Two hours passed. “ Has 
allen asleep?” whispered the old woman 
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who read the prayers so wonderfully well, as she 
came from behind Irinarch, who was standing 
near the door motionless as a post, watching his 
dying master. “He is asleep,” answered Mala- 
nia Pavlovna, also in a whisper. But suddenly 
Alexis Sergeivitch opened his eyes, ‘“ Malania, 
my faithful friend,” he muttered in a broken 
voice; “my own true wife, God’s blessing be 
with thee for all thy true love! I would—but I 
can not raise myself—lift me up a little—that I 
may sign thee with the cross.” Malania leaned 
over him; but the raised hand fell back idly on 
the quilt, and in a few moments Alexis Sergei- 
vitch had ceased to breathe. 

His daughters came with their husbands to 
the funeral; neither the one nor the other had 
any children. Though he did not once mention 
their names on his death-bed, they were not for- 
gotten in his will. ‘My heart has grown cold 
toward them,” he once said to me. Knowing, 
as I did, how kind and gentle he was by nature, 
I was surprised to hear him speak thus of his 
own daughters. But no one has a right to make 
himself judge between a father and his children. 
“A little chink in the ground may in the course 
of time become a huge ravine,” Alexis Sergei- 
vitch said to me on another occasion ; “a wound 
a yard long may heal, but cut out only a finger- 
nail, and it will never grow again.” I have been 
told that the daughters were ashamed of their 
old-fashioned parents. 

A month had not passed when Malania Pav- 
lovna also died. From the day of her husband’s 
death she took to her bed, was scarcely ever to 
be seen, and no longer cared how she was dressed. 
But she was buried in the blue-satin jacket, and 
with Orloff’s miniature—only without the dia~- 
monds. These her daughters carried off under 
the pretext that such diamonds were only fit to 
ornament the picture of their saint ; but, in real- 
ity, to employ them for the adornment of their 
own persons. 

In such a lively manner dp the figures of my 
dear old friends rise up before me, and my recol- 
lections of them are as fresh as if they had died 
but yesterday. Nevertheless, during the last 
visit I ever paid them—I was then a student—an 
incident occurred which somewhat disturbed the 
impression I had hitherto formed of the patri- 
archal life led by the Teleguins. 

Among the out-door servants was a certain 
Ivan, the coachman, or coach-boy, as he was 
called, in consequence of his little stature, which 
was out of all proportion with his years, He 
was the veriest mite of a man, extremely nimble 
in his movements, with a pug nose, curly hair, a 
face perpetually on the grin, and eyes like a 
mouse. He was a rare buffoon, and lover of 
practical jokes; and his tricks and drolleries 
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were infinite. He understood how to let off fire- 
works, could fly kites, and was a good hand at 
any game; could ride standing at full gallop, 
could leap higher than any one else at “ giant’s 
stride,” and was quite a master at making the 
queerest of shadows on the wall. No one could 
amuse children better than he, and Ivan was 
perfectly happy if he was only allowed to spend 
an entire day playing with them. When he 
laughed, the whole house shook, and he was al- 
ways ready with a joke and an answer. There 
was no being angry with him, and you were 
obliged to laugh even while scolding him. It 
was a treat to see Ivan dance—particularly the 
“fish-dance.” The music would strike up, and 
then the fellow darted out into the middle of 
the group and began turning, twisting, leaping, 
stamping with his feet, crawling on the floor, and 
going through all the antics of a fish that had 
been caught and thrown on the dry ground; and 
performed such contortions, clasping his neck 
with his heels, jumping here, springing there, 
that the very ground seemed to tremble under 
him. Many a time Alexis Sergeivitch, though, 
as I have already said, very fond of the choral 
dances, has interrupted the dancers, and cried 
out: “Come here, Ivan, my little coach-boy ; 
give us the fish-dance, and look sharp!’’ And 
then a minute later you heard him exclaiming : 
« Ah, that’s it; well done, well done!” 

It was, then, during my last visit that this 
same Ivan came one morning into my room, and 
without saying a word fell down on his knees 
before me. “Ivan! what’s the matter?” 
“Save me, sir!” “How? What has hap- 
pened?” And thereupon Ivan related to me all 
his troubles. 

About twenty years before he had been ex- 
changed from the service of a certain Suchinski 
on to the estate of the Teleguins; but simply 
exchanged, without going through any legal for- 
mality or being supplied with the necessary pa- 
pers. The man in whose place he had been 
taken died, and his old masters had quite forgot- 
ten Ivan, so that he remained with Alexis Ser- 
geivitch, as if he had been born a serf in the 
family. In the course of time his former mas- 
ters died also, and the estate passed into fresh 
hands ; and the new proprietor, who was gener- 
ally reported to be cruel and brutal, informed the 
authorities that one of his serfs had been taken 
into the service of Alexis Sergeivitch without 
any legal sanction, demanded his immediate sur- 
render, and in case of refusal threatened his de- 
tainer with a heavy fine and punishment. Nor 
was the threat by any means an idle one, since 
Suchinski was a very high-placed official, a privy 
councilor by rank, with great influence through- 
out the district. Ivan in his fright appealed to 


Alexis Sergeivitch. The old man took pity 
his favorite dancer, and made an offer to { 
privy councilor to buy Ivan of him for a go 
round sum, but the proposal was contemptuou 
rejected ; and what made matters worse, he y 
a Little Russian—as pig-headed as the ye 
devil. There was nothing to be done but to gi 
up the poor serf. “I have lived here, mader 
home here, served here, eaten my daily bre 
here, and it is here I wish to die,” Ivan cried 
me; “am I a dog, to be dragged by a chz 
from one kennel to another? Save me, I imple 
you ; entreat your uncle never to give me up;: 
not forget how often I have amused you. Ar 
if I do go, the worse for us all: it can only € 
in crime!” “In crime! what do you me 
Ivan?” Why, I shall kill him. I will go, a 
the first day I will say to him, let me retum 
my old master, sir; do not refuse me, or, if ’ 
do, take care: I will murder you!” 

If a chaffinch or a goldfinch had sidde 
spoken, and threatened to swallow a large bi 
I should not have been more astonished thar 
was to hear Ivan speak thus. Ivan, the dane 
buffoon, and jester, the beloved of children, hi 
self a child, this good-souled creature, to becoi 
a murderer! The idea was too ridiculous. J} 
for a moment did I believe him; but what 
could not understand was, that he should ey 
talk of such a thing. I had, however, a lo 
conversation with Alexis Sergeivitch, and € 
ployed every form of entreaty that he wot 
mise or other arrange the affair. “ My d 

” the old man replied, “I should indeed 
ie to do so, but it is impossible. I have 
ready offered the pig-headed fellow a good pri 
three hundred rubles, on my word of hon 
and he will not hear of it; so, what can I d 
Of course it is illegal, and the exchange ¥ 
made in the old-fashioned way, as between 
of honor, and now it promises to end bad 
You will see, the man will take Ivan from me 
force—he is very powerful, the governor-gene 
often dines at his house—and he will send s 
diers to arrest him. And I have a mortal fear 
soldiers! The time was, I would never he 
given up Ivan, let him storm as loudly as_ 
chose; but now, only look at me—what a pé 
cripple 1 am! How can I fight against a m 
like that?” And, in truth, Alexis Sergeivit 
had of late aged greatly : his eyes now wort 
childish expression, and, in place of the inte 
gent smile that once lit up his features, tht 
played round his lips that mild, unconscious si 
per which I have remarked that very old ‘4 
will preserve even in their sleep. 

I communicated the result of our intervi 
to Ivan, who heard me in silence with his / ‘ 


bent. ‘“ Well,” he at last exclaimed, “ it is gi 
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‘no one to escape his fate. But I shall keep 
+word; there is only one thing to do; and I 
il give him a surprise. If you don’t mind, sir, 
te me a little money to buy some vodkz.” I 
ve him some, and that day Ivan drank heavily ; 
t in the evening he favored us with the “ fish- 
nce,” and danced so that the girls and women 
ein ecstasies. Never before had I seen him 
‘such force. 
The next day I returned home, and three 
ynths later, when I was in St. Petersburg, I 
med that Ivan had kept his vow. He was 
it off to his new master, who at once called 
n into his study and informed him that he was 
act as coachman, that three of his bay horses 
uld be given into his charge, and that it would 
‘the worse for him if he did not look well after 
‘m, or in any way neglected his duties. “I 
‘not a man to be joked with,” added he. Ivan 
ened to all his master had to say, and then 
‘owing himself at his feet declared that, what- 
ar his honor might wish, he never could be 
-serf. “Let me go back, I beseech your 
aor; or, if you like, send me to be a soldier; 
before long evil will come upon you!” 
| His master flew into a furious passion. “Oh, 
\) are one of that sort, are you? How dare 
1 talk to me in that way! First, please to 
ow that I am not your honor, but your excel- 
‘cy; and next, do not forget that you are long 
it the age for a soldier, even if they would take 
th a dwarf; and, lastly, pray, what is it you 
)eaten me with? Do you mean to burn my 
ise down?” “No, your excellency, I shall 
“What then ? are 
Ivan made no reply. 
will never be your serf,” he muttered at last. 
will just show you whether you are my serf 
\ not,” roared his master. And Ivan was 
}erely punished; but for all that, the three 
|r horses were put under his care, and he re- 
‘ved the place of coachman. 
Ivan appeared to submit to his fate, and, as 
} soon proved that he understood his business, 


| er set fire to your house.” 
‘1 going to murder me?” 











VEW of the subjects with which modern 
/ science has had, and still has, to deal, are 
interesting than the inquiry into the changes 
‘ch a language gradually and, as it were, un- 
‘sciously undergoes, even among a people oc- 
ying one and the same region, and apparently 
‘Osed to few and slight changes from without. 


he quickly won the favor of his master, the more 
so because in general he was quiet and civil in 
his behavior, while the horses intrusted to him 
were so well cared for that everybody declared 
it was a treat to look at them. His master evi- 
dently preferred driving out with Ivan to going 
with any of the other coachmen. Sometimes he 
would laugh, and say: ‘ Well, Ivan, do you rec- 
ollect how badly we got on at our first meet- 
ing? But I fancy we have driven out the devil, 
after all.” To these words Ivan never made 
any answer. But one day, just about Epiphany- 
time, his master drove to town with Ivan as 
coachman, the bells jingling merrily from the 
necks of the three bay horses. They were just 
beginning to mount a rather steep hill at foot- 
pace, when Ivan slid off the box and went be- 
hind the sledge, as if to pick up something he 
had let fall. It was a sharp frost, and his mas- 
ter sat huddled up in a thick fur, with a warm 
cap drawn close over his ears. Then Ivan took 
from under his long coat a hatchet which he 
carried in his belt, came close up behind his 
master, knocked off his cap, and with the words, 
“T warned you once, Peter Petrovitch, so you 
have only yourself to thank,” at one blow cut 
his head open. He then stopped the horses, re- 
placed the cap carefully on the head of the dead 
man, and taking his place again on the box, 
drove into town straight up to the police sta- 
tion. 

“TI have brought you General Suchinsky’s 
dead body, it is I myself who killed him. I told 
him I would, and I have done it. So take me.” 

He was arrested, brought to trial, and sen- 
tenced to the knout, and then sent for life to the 
mines in Siberia. And thus, Ivan, the gay, light- 
hearted dancer, disappeared for ever from the 
world of light. 

Yes, involuntarily, but in a different sense, 
we exclaim with Alexis Sergeivitch: “The old 
times were good, but they are gone—and peace 
be with them!” 


C. E. TURNER (Macmillan’s Magazine). 
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No one who considers the variety of dialect with- 
in our own country at the present time, or the 
evidence of continual change in the English 
tongue, from the time when it was first known 
as a written language, can fail to perceive that, 
apart from external influences (though, of course, 
such influences have not been wanting in Eng- 
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land), a language is in a state of continual flux 
—in pronunciation, in the use and meaning of 
words, in manner of expression, idiom, and in 
various other respects. 

The characteristics which distinguish the dia- 
lects of the northern from those of the midland 
and southern counties of England, or even the 
dialects of adjacent counties (as Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, Somersetshire and Devonshire, or Dor- 
setshire and Hampshire) from each other, were 
manifestly not the growth of a few years, but of 
centuries. The progress of our language from the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon days to our own time is, of 
course, recorded in the literature of the nation, 
which, carefully studied, reveals not only the 
more obvious influences of such causes as the 
Norman conquest and the sequent intercourse 
with France, but also the subtiler changes which 
belong to the inherent growth of our language. 

It is easy to perceive also how the spread of 
education has had its influence—and a very pow- 
erful influence—in checking changes which other- 
wise would have been rapid. We find, for in- 
stance, that in earlier times, books written in the 
English of the day, being read by few, had small 
influence in stereotyping, as it were, the use of 
words or phrases. But the writings of later 
times, and especially those of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries (above all, the translation 
of the Bible in the reign of James I), have had a 
most marked effect in preventing rapid changes 
in the language. The reason is obvious. Few 
read the earlier works, many read the later, and 
still more hear them read or quoted, and more 
still come into contact with those who have read 
them. So that the words and modes of expres- 
sion in the later works remain current from gen- 
eration to generation, while many of those in the 
earlier works have become obsolete. 

Yet it is to be noticed that even this in- 
fluence, potent though it unquestionably has been, 
has not prevented change altogether. In fact, it 
is clear that with the lapse of time its power must 
diminish. In the eighteenth century, for instance 
—but still more in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century — modes of expression used in 
James’s Bible and in the Book of Common Prayer 
(which, though older, may be regarded as be- 
longing to the same era in our language) were 
still employed in ordinary life ; and the fact that 
they were so often heard in church, chapel, and 
conventicle, helped to retain them in such usage. 
But when once an expression had fallen out of 
use—which would happen even in the case of 
some expressions once familiarly employed—Bible 
reading and the weekly use of prayers, collects, 
epistles, gospels, psalms, etc., could not restore 
it to general circulation. The number of words, 
modes of expression, idioms, etc., which have 


thus passed out of use necessarily increases wii 
the lapse of time, and in time, of course, t 
book which had for a longer or shorter time pr 
vented so many expressions from becoming 0] 
solete would become obsolete itself. A ne 
translation would, in other words, become nece: 
sary—not, as in the case of the present revise 
translation, because of increased knowledge , 
the original and increased facilities for interpre 
ing it, but because the language of the Bib) 
would have ceased to be the language of th 
people.* 

It may be interesting to consider the variox 
ways in which words, phrases, and expressior 
have fallen out of use since the time when th 
present English version of the Bible was oe 
pared. 

Some modes of expression seem to have die 
out without any very obvious cause. For it 
stance, in the time of James I the words “all to 
were used where we now Say “altogether.” § 
completely has the former usage passed awa 
that most persons understand the words “an 
all to brake his scull’’ (when read aloud), as 
they meant “and all to break his scull”; | 
reality, of course, the words mean “and utter 
crushed his scull.” Other words and phras: 
have lost their original meaning in consequent 
of the growth (usually in literature) of anoth 
significance. For instance, as the word “con 
prehend ” gradually approximated in meaning 
the word “understand,” with which it is no 
almost synonymous, its old usage, shown in tl 
Bible expression “the darkness comprehended 

ot” (that is, the darkness did not inclose ar 
overmaster or absorb + the light), was gradual 
lost; at the present day, no one would think 
using the word in its older and, in reality, mo 
correct sense. In other cases, words have a 
quired a meaning almost opposite to that whir 
they had when the Book of Common Prayer at 
the present English version of the Bible we 
prepared. Thus, we now use the word “pr 
vent” as almost synonymous with “hinder” 
but it is used in the opposite sense in the famili 
prayer beginning “ Prevent us, O Lord, in allo 
doings.” So the word “let,” which form 
corresponded very nearly with “ hinder” or “pr 
vent” (as at present used), now implies the r 
i 

















* It appears to me a circumstance to be 
that those who have been at so much pains to revise t 
Bible, should not have been bold enough to present th: 
revised version in the English of our own time, inste: 
of the old-fashioned English of the time of Elizabe 
and James. ‘This, perhaps, is the first occasion im t 
history of Bible translation when men have expres* 
Bible teachings in a language such as they do not 
selves speak. | 

+ Con intensative, and prehendo to grasp or seize. 
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se; so that there was nothing strange origi- 
yin the prayer that we might not be “let or 
jered,” though now the expression is cer- 
ly contradictory and perplexing (especially to 
younger church-goers). Some words and 
ses, without having taken a new meaning, 
‘yen lost their old meaning, have fallen out 
4se in ordinary speech or in prose writing, 
are still freely used in poetry. Other phrases 
sages have come to be regarded as ungram- 
‘ical—such, for instance, as the use of the 
d “often” for “frequent.” (‘Take a little 
-e for thy stomach’s sake and thine often in- 
.tities.””) * 

As regards pronunciation, it would be diffi- 
_ to follow and interpret all the changes which 
2 taken place. Of some changes, indeed, we 
2 no recorded evidence, while of others the 
ence is but vague and doubtful. If the 
ling, instead of being left free to individual 
| y in former times, had been fixed as now, it 
Id yet be (as it certainly is at present) no 
le whatever to pronunciation. And, in pass- 
| it may be noticed that the advocates of a 
|aetic system of spelling might find a strong 
iment in the circumstance that such a sys- 
| would enable the philologist of the future to 
e the various changes which pronunciation 
| hereafter undergo: while, had such a sys- 
been adopted in the past, we could form 
a fair idea of the way in which our ances- 
during different centuries of our past history 
ie the English language of their day. | 

Chere are, however, some indications which 
i'd tolerably sure evidence as to particular 
iges which the pronunciation of certain words 
‘| undergone. 

| ‘or instance, remembering that many of our 
As have been derived directly from the French, 
| have been spelled, almost from their intro- 
ion, in an English manner, we can infer what 
the ordinary sound-value of particular let- 
singly or together. Thus, since the French 
ls “raison” and “saison ”’ are represented in 
lish by the words “reason” and “season,” 
nay infer that the diphthong “ea” originally 
\:sented the sound which it still represents in 
vord “ great.” For we can be tolerably sure 
the change has been in the English, not in 
‘rench, pronunciation of these words. There 
) reason for supposing that in French the 
)'s “ai” represent the sound é, as do the let- 
+ “ea” in “reason” or “season.” In fact, 
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‘Compare Jaques’s words, ‘‘It is a melancholy of 
)} wn, compounded of many simples, extracted from 
- Objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation of 
‘avels, in which my often rumination wraps me in 
|3t humorous sadness.” In passing, note here the 
ote use of the words suadry and humorous. 


“ec 


ai’’ never could represent the sound é&. We in- 
fer, then, that the change has been in the English, 
and that two or three centuries ago the words 
“reason” and “season” were pronounced “ ray- 
son” and “sayson,” as they still are in Ireland 
(not, as is commonly supposed, because in Ire- 
land the pronunciation has been corrupted, but 
because there the old-fashioned pronunciation 
has been retained). We find thus an explanation 
of certain words and passages in old writings 
that otherwise seem perplexing. For instance, 
Falstaff says in reply to the request of Hal and 
Poins for “a reason”: “ What, upon compulsion. 
. . . Give you a reason on compulsion? if rea- 
sons were as plenty as blackberries I would give 
no man a reason on compulsion !” a meaningless 
rejoinder, at least compared with the same an- 
swer when the word “reason” is pronounced like 
the word “raisin.” * So the “nipping and eager 
air,’ spoken of in “ Hamlet,” becomes intelli- 
gible only when the word “eager” is pronounced 
“aygre,” and so seems to be identical with the 
French “ aigre,” sharp or biting. If further evi- 
dence were required to show that formerly the 
letters “‘ea’’ represented the sound of “a,” as in 
“fate,” it would be found in the fact that in 
Pepys’s “ Diary” the word “ skate”’ is spelled in 
one place “skeat,”’ in another, “scate.” It is 
clear, again, that the word “beast ’’ was pro- 
nounced “ bayst,” though the play on the words 
“best” and “beast” in “ Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream” (see the comments on Pyramus and 
Thisbe as represented by Bottom, Quince, and 
Company) is not made much clearer by the 
change. Still, “ bayst’’ is nearer in sound than 
“beast” to the word “ best,” even as now pro- 
nounced, and probably best was formerly pro- 
nounced with a longer and more open “e” sound 
than now. 

In passing, we may ask how the word “ mas- 
ter” was originally pronounced, for this word was 
often spelled “mester,” though oftener “ mais- 
ter” and “ maystre.” Derived from the French 
“maitre ” (contracted from ‘“maistre,” as in the 
old French), we can have little if any doubt that 
the word was originally pronounced “ mayster,” 
which would as readily be corrupted in one direc- 





* There are reasons for thinking that in many cases 
the letters ‘‘ee,” as well as ‘‘ea,” had the sound ‘‘ai” 
in Shakespeare’s time. Thus the two lines— 


‘¢ She was a wight if ever such wight were 
To suckle fools and chronicle small beer ’— 


probably formed a rhyming couplet. So, also, probably, 
the lines 
‘« If we do meet again, we’ll smile indeed ; 
If not, ’tis true this parting was well made.” 
As the word ‘‘indeed” is pronounced ‘ indade” in Ire- 
land, there is reason for regarding it as belonging to the 
same category as saison, raison, mane, baste, tay, etc. 
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tion into “ mester”’ and “ mister,” as, in the other 
direction, into the modern pronunciation, “ mas- 
er” (“a” as in “ father,” not as in “fat”’). It 
is probable that the Scottish pronunciation of the 
word is much nearer to that prevalent in England 
three centuries ago, and still nearer that preva- 
lent in the time of Chaucer and Gower, than is 
our modern English pronunciation. 

In a similar way other vowel-sounds might be 
discussed, but this would take me too far from my 
subject—which, indeed, I have not yet reached. 
Before passing to it let me note, however, that 
consonantal as well as vowel sounds have under- 
gone alteration in England during the last few 
centuries. We have evidence of this in the fa- 
miliar passage in ‘‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,” where 
exception is taken by the pedant to the pronun- 
ciation “nebour” for “ neighbour,” “cauf” for 
“calf,” and so forth, showing that formerly the 
letters “gh” in “ neighbor” and other such words 
were sounded (probably gutturally, as in the 
Scottish “lough,” etc.), and that the letter “1” 
was sounded in many words in which it is now 
silent.* It may be noticed, however, that “1” 
had become silent in some words in past times 
to which it has now been restored. For instance, 
most persons now pronounce the letter “1” in 
the name Ralph, probably because the name is 
oftener seen than heard; formerly this name was 
always pronounced Rafe or Rahf. So it is clear 
from a well-known passage in the play of “‘ Henry 
VI” (only in small part from Shakespeare’s hand) 
that the name “ Walter” was formerly pro- 
nounced “ Water’’—as, indeed, might almost 
have been inferred from its former abbrevia- 
‘tion into Wat—for, if it had been pronounced 
Walter, the natural abbreviation would have 
been Wally or Wal’r (as Captain Cuttle called 
Walter Gay). The prophecy that the Earl of 
Suffolk would “die by water’ would certainly 
not have been regarded as fulfilled when he was 
beheaded by the order of Captain Walter, if the 


* There are good reasons for believing that the letter 
‘*r”? was formerly pronounced much more fully than at 
present. Certainly our modern ‘‘r” could not properly 
be called the ‘‘ dog’s letter,” as the nurse in ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” tells us it was called (‘‘r is for the dog,” etc.). 
We may thus explain the play on words in the passage 
where Celia ridicules the affected pronunciation of Mon- 
sieur Le Beau. ‘‘ Fair princess,” he says, ‘‘you have 
lost much good sport” (not pronouncing the ‘‘r” roll- 
ingly, as was doubtless then the fashion, but ‘‘spo’t”’) : 
to which Celia replies, ‘‘ Spot! of what color?” to the 
perplexity of Le Beau, as to that of many readers of 
Shakespeare. In passing, it may be noticed that many 
passages in Shakespeare are rendered obscure by changes 
of pronunciation, Thus, where Beatrice says: ‘‘ The 
count is neither sad, nor sick, nor merry, nor well ; but 
civil count, civil as an orange, and something of that 
jealous complexion,” we are apt to overlook the play on 
the words ‘‘ civil” and ‘ seville.” 


name had not been pronounced “ Water” 
those times.* 

These considerations respecting the chan 
which our language has undergone—perhaps | 
where more than in the neighborhood of | 
metropolis—have been suggested to my m 
by certain remarks made by an American wr 
—Mr. F. B. Wilkie, of the “ Chicago Times’ 
respecting our English way of pronouncing 
English language as compared with the Am 
can method, which he regards as on the a 
more correct. 

I must premise that Mr. Wilkie’s wo 
“Sketches beyond the Sea,” though it opens i 
tone very unfavorable to the English peo; 
shows considerable fairness on the whole. E; 
lish manners are not perhaps calculated to i 
press strangers favorably at a first view. It n 





* The passage runs thus: 


Suf. Look on my George, I am a gentleman ; 
Rate me at what thou wilt, thou shalt be paid, 
Whit, And so amI; my name is Walter Whitmore. 
How now? Why ‘start’st. thou ? What, doth de 
affright ? 
Suf. Thy name affrights me, in whose sound is deat! 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me that by water I should die. 
Yet let not this make thee be bloody-minded ; 
Thy name is Gualtzer, being rightly sounded. 
Whit. Gualtter or Walter, which it is I care not, ete 
This reference to the sound of the word leaves no dc 
that it was formerly pronounced Water. (So Gaw 
is sounded Gautier, and has come to be spelt Gauthie 
And here it may be asked whether the word “ hali 
was not formerly pronounced auter (rhyming * 
daughter, water, etc.). For Lear’s fool sings: 
‘* A fox, when one has caught her, 
And such a daughter o | 
Should sure to the slaughter, 
If my eap could buy a halter, 
So the fool follows after.” 


‘« After,” probably pronounced as by the vulgar in 
own time, a’fer. That “f” before ‘t” was silen 
common speaking seems shown by Wat Whitm: 
remark to Suffolk: ‘Come, Suffolk, I must | 
(wa’t thee) to thy death.”. 
Nursery rhymes may perhaps seem an unlike 
of information respecting pronunciation, yet there 
good reasons for believing that many old usages are 
served in those ancient rhymes. In particular, we 
be sure that the rhyming, if not perfect, would be de 
to appeal readily to the ear. Now, in Jack and Jil 
find ‘‘ after’ rhymed to ‘‘ water.” f | 
In passing, it ‘may be noticed that in Shake 
time the ‘‘1” in ‘‘ would” and ‘‘ should” was pro 
sounded. For if ‘‘ would” were then pronounced : 
our time, ‘‘ wou’d,” we should scarcely find * woulc 
abbreviated into ‘‘ woul’t, as in ‘‘ Hamlet,” Act v, . 
““Woul’t weep? woul’t fight ? woul’t fast? wout't 


thyself ? 
Woul’t drink up esil ? eat a crocodile ?” etc. i : 


In further illustration may be quoted the old lines 0 
vanity of human pride, inscribed on the ruined ga 
Melrose Abbey, from which we learn that either the 
was sounded in ‘‘ would” or dropped in “ gold” Ff | 


‘‘ The earth goes on the earth glittering with gold; 
T he earth goes to the earth sooner than it would, 
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-be generally true that, as Mr, Wilkie says, 
2 who visits a strange country encounters 
) its most repellent qualities ’’—in fact, the 
rary is sometimes the case; but this is cer- 
y true of England and the English. Mr. 
_sieis justified in saying that his “ fault-finding 
'nfined to what may be termed the external 
acter of the English,” and in adding “ that 
|2 is no partisanship in his views, because he 
,aowhere failed to denounce the weaknesses 
\ follies of his own countrymen whenever the 
| tunity to do so fairly presented itself.” Of 
| the following humorous passage, which bears 
me degree on the question of the American 
of speaking English, may be cited in illus- 
| on: . 






If there be any particular thing which is calcu- 
| tomake an American homesick, to make him 
}ie is indeed in a foreign clime, it is the entire 
|}ice of profanity.” (Would this were as true as 
complimentary !) ‘Except what I may have 
jieard in a few soliloquies, I have not heard an 
since my arrival in England. The cabman does 
| wear at you” (he does, though, when he has a 
|.?) “nor the policeman, nor the railway em- 
|e, mor anybody else. Nobody in an ordinary 
| ersation on the weather, or in asking after some 
| location, or inquiring after another’s health, 

ioe from three to five oaths to every sentence. 

ather distressing to an American to get used to 
| | state of things; to talk to a man for three or 
| minutes, and never hear a single ‘d ? 





n’; to 
| ler all day through the populous streets and not 
| a solitary curse; to go anywhere and every- 

e, and not be stirred up once by so much as 
| reakest of blasphemies. What wonder that the 
| ge American becomes homesick under such a 
| vation, and that he longs for the freedom and 
|,s of his perrary home?” 








{r. Wilkie, finding that many words are pro- 
| ced otherwise in England than in America, 
| starting with the assumption that the Ameri- 
| sage is correct where such differences exist, 
|.€s at the conclusion that England “is rapidly 
\ gits knowledge of English.” “I have no less 
y thority than Earl Manville,” he says, “for 
tatement that educated Americans speak the 
‘ish language far better than educated Eng- 
ten.” I have yet to learn that Earl Man- 
} is avery high authority on this particular 
‘ion, whether from his exceptional knowledge 
2 English language, or from the opportuni- 
te has had of comparing the way in which 
| anguage is spoken in England and in Amer- 
| Not for the present considering pronuncia- 
and taking the English of those who are 
“| mized as the best writers in that language 
| © best, it is, I believe, incontestable that on 
whole a thoroughly educated Englishman 


539) 





speaks the language more correctly than even the 
best educated Americans ; ov/y it is to be noticed 
under what reservation I make this assertion. 
There are usages which have become recognized 
in America, and are adopted by the best Ameri- 
can writers, and which are thus correct zz that 
country, though not in accordance with the rules 
which—tacitly or otherwise—English writers fol- 
low. They are correct in this sense, that they 
are in accordance with general custom, “ guem 
penes arbitrium est, et Jus et norma loquendt.” 
And although it may be admitted that some few 
of these usages belong in reality to the English 
of two or three centuries ago, it can not be de- 
nied that many, if not most of them, are recent. 
I am here speaking of the form and construction 
of the language, not of pronunciation. As to 
this, it must be admitted that there is room for 
doubt respecting many of those points in which 
the two countries differ. As regards a few doubt- 
ful words, it would be scarcely worth while to 
inquire, but there are whole classes of words 
which are differently pronounced in the two coun- 
tries, and it is in many cases doubtful whether 
the older (which may be considered the true pro- 
nunciation) has been retained in the old country 
or in the new. 

“TI have no doubt whatever,” says Mr. Wil- 
kie, ‘that were a wall built between England 
and America, so that there could be no inter- 
course, in two or three hundred years a native of 
one country could not understand a word spoken 
by the other.’’ Setting aside the manifest exag- 
geration here, and supposing for a moment that, 
contrary to all experience, so short a time as 
three centuries would suffice to render the Eng- 
lish of America unintelligible to the people of 
England, and the English of England unintelligi- 
ble to the people of America, it would be alto- 
gether absurd to infer, with Mr. Wilkie, that 
“this would be because England is rapidly losing 
its knowledge of English.”’ Nor is there the least 
reason for supposing, as Mr. Wilkie does, that it 
is because “ England has no dictionary, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, has a dozen,” that 
the language undergoes continual change. No 
dictionary, however excellent, can stereotype a 
language, either as to the usage of words or their 
pronunciation.* In America changes are taking 
place at least as fast as in England, probably 
faster. Mr. Wilkie found, he says (though one 
wonders where he can have obtained such expe- 
rience), that there arein England about as many 
standards of pronunciation as there are people 





* If Mr. Wilkie had been at the pains to look over 
the introductory matter in Webster’s Dictionary, he 
would have found that, in quite a number of cases where 
he—Mr. Wilkie—finds fault with the English pronunci- 
ation, Webster is against him, 
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who have anything to say. He is referring all 
the time, be it understood, to educated English- 
men. Yet he can point only to a few words, 
most of which are seldom used; whereas any 
Englishman who has traveled much in America 
could cite dozens of words, all in ordinary use, 
which are diversely pronounced there by edu- 
cated persons. Thus I have heard the word “ in- 
quiry ” pronounced “ inquiry,” “ quandary ” pro- 
nounced “quandary,” “vagary” “vagary,” * 
“towards” and “afterwards” pronounced with 
the stress on the last syllable, “very” and 
“ American”’ pronounced “vury” and “ Amuri- 
can” (u as in “furry ’’), and so forth, by educated 
Americans; while other educated Americans 
pronounce these words as they are usually pro- 
nounced in England. ‘Gladstone says zssoo,” 
remarks Mr. Wilkie, “‘ when other intelligent men 
say zsshu.”” He might have added that Lord 
John Russell used to say “‘obleeged,” as many 
old folks do still, and that the question was once 
raised in the House of Lords whether the word 
“‘wrapt” should be pronounced to rhyme with 
“apt” or with “propt.” As a matter of fact, 
however, Mr. Gladstone does not say “issoo,” 
but “issyou,” which is probably correct; at any 
rate, as much can be said in its favor as in favor 
of “ishyou.” Of course “issoo” and “isshu,” 
the two pronunciations given by Mr. Wilkie, are 
both as utterly wrong as “ Toosday ” or “ Dook,” 
modes of pronunciation, by-the-way, which are 
very commonly heard in America. 

As the point is considered next by Mr. Wil- 
kie, though not next in logical sequence, I may 
consider here his reference to the pronunciation 
of certain proper names in England which are 
spelled (and he considers should be pronounced) 
very differently. Of words of this kind he cites: 

“Colquhoun—pronounced Calhoun — (really 
pronounced Cohoon); Cockburn, pronounced 
Coburn; Beauchamp, pronounced Beechem; 
Derby, Darby; Berkley, Barkley ; Hertford, Hef- 
ford (where can he have heard this? Hartford, 
of course, is the accepted pronunciation) ; Chol- 
mondeley, Chumley; Bouverie, Booberie (an un- 
known version); Greenwich, Grinnidge; Wool- 
wich, Woolidge; Harwich, Harridge; Ludgate, 
Luggat (by cabmen, possibly); High Holborn, 
Eye Oburn (cabmen, certainly); Whitechapel, 
Witchipel (never); Mile End, Meelen (possibly 
by a Scotch cabman); Gloucester, Gloster; Lei- 
cester, Lester; Pall Mall, Pell Mell.” 

He might have added “ Marjoribanks, March- 
banks; Cavendish, Candish; Salisbury, Sals- 


* We see here the effects of the tendency in English 
speaking to throw back the accent. In England we have 
“contrary” now instead of ‘‘ contrary” as in Shakespeare's 
time : compare, also, the nursery rhyme, ‘‘ Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary.” 


bury,” and a host of other names. But he ¢ 
takes greatly in supposing (as he appears to 
that these divergences between pronuncia‘ 
and spelling have had their origin since Ame 
began—whether we regard America as beginn 
in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, or of the y 
of Independence. Some of them are at least: 
hundred years older than the States. But wi 
out expecting from every visitor the antiquai 
knowledge necessary to establish the antiq 
of the older of these modes of pronunciation, 
might fairly expect that a literary man should 
acquainted with the fact that Shakespeare kr 
no trisyllabic Gloucester or Salisbury, that ¥ 
him Warwick was Warrik, Abergavenny, At 
gany, and so forth. ' 

If aught of blame is deserved for the ¢ 
tinued use of old forms of spelling when the 
modes of pronunciation have passed away, or 
any divergence (no matter how caused) betw: 
pronunciation and spelling, we may meet 
American with a 74 guogue,; we may say 
him— 

_**Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.” | 


For, either within the brief duration of our ce 
ins’ own history, the pronunciation of many pr 
er names has diverged from their spelling, or 
those names were originally most incorre: 
spelled. How otherwise does it happen that 
true-born American speaks of Connetticut 
stead of Connecticut, of Cincinnatah instead 
Cincinnati, of Mishigan, Mizzouri (in the So 
and West, Missouri is called Mizzoorah), St 
cahgo, Arkansaw, Terryhote, and Movey S 
instead of Michigan, Missouri, Chicago, Arkan: 
Terrehaute, and Mauvaises Terres (pronounc 
the last two words as French). 
Taking other than proper names, Mr. Wi. 
seems scarcely to have caught in many cases. 
true English pronunciation. For instance, 
of the most marked differences between Eng 
pronunciation and that with which Mr. Wi 
would have become familiar at Chicago is fo’ 
in the sound of the vowel “a” in such words 
“bath,” “path,” “class,” etc. Now, althor 
he mentions in one place that the “a” in| 
word “classes” is pronounced like the “a” 
“father” (which is right), he adds even th 
that the sound of the word is almost like “ closs' 
which is altogether wrong; while elsewher 
says that the “a” is pronounced like the “a 
“all,” or as “aw.” He gives “nawsty” 4s | 
English pronunciation of the word “ nasty,” 
says, “An Englishman must inform some of 
acquaintances during each day something a 
his bath, the a being sounded like a@ in a/._ 
course, no educated Englishman ever pronout 
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“a” in “bath,” “path,” etc., like the “a” in 
1”; nor, indeed, have I ever heard an unedu- 
ed Englishman so speak, though it is likely 
vugh there may be dialects having this pro- 
yciation. In fact, the story of the clergyman 
0, when asked whether he would be bishop of 
th or of Wells, answered ‘‘ Bawth, my Lord,” 
| so became the first Bishop of Bath and 
‘lls, whether true or false as a story, serves to 
w that the word is sometimes pronounced 
he ” But certainly this is not the usual 
7 of pronouncing it in this country. To 
jerican or rather to Western ears there must, 
‘hould seem, be some resemblance between 
sound of “a” in “class,” “path,” etc., as 
| vlishmen pronounce the vowel, and the sound 
‘the vowel “o”; for I remember that, when 
e in Illinois I asked where the “ office clerk ” 
, the office cock was shown to me. It is, by- 
way, somewhat difficult to understand how 
“e” in the words clerk, Derby, Hertford, 
_has come in England to have the sound of 
’ in class, father, etc. So far as I know, this 
_ze is nowhere followed in America.* But the 
/qunciation of “a” in bath, class, etc., like 
|'in “father,” though it seems to have sounded 
nge in Mr, Wilkie’s Western ears, is common 
\igh—is, indeed, the accepted usage—in the 
| tern States. It is also the usage sanctioned 
|| Webster. 
tis hardly necessary to say that Mr. Wilkie 
) esents the omission and misuse of the aspi- 
| as though they were as common among the 
‘tated as among the uneducated classes of 
country. A hasty reader might, indeed, 
‘ly infer from some passages in Mr. Wilkie’s 
)« that there is a difference between the igno- 
‘ and the decently educated in this respect. 
‘| instance, in a rather overdrawn scene in 
/} tminster Hall, a policeman tells Mr. Wilkie 
i} Mr, Hatton to “pass into the ’all’’; to 
’) h, not Mr. Wilkie, but the Englishman, Mr. 
i) on, replies, “ Pass into the ’all! I say, Bob- 
'/my boy, you dropped something. You 
h pod an aztch. But never mind! You just 


















ind there twice as many as you’ve lost here. 
‘into the ’a—a—ai//” But, then it is only 





‘The fact that the proper name Clark (which is un- 
| onably the equivalent of clerk) has been for hun- 
(, of years in use in England, shows that the pro- 
) tion Clark is hundreds of years old. So also the 
ace of an American Hartford shows that the Pil- 
fi) Fathers called Hertford Hartford. Probably the 
fall f such words as Clark, farm, etc., had originally 
‘und of “a” in “care.” Indeed, if we consider the 
‘1 origin of these words we see that this must have 
0. 
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to be inferred from this, that by associating with 
his American friend Mr. Wilkie, Mr. Hatton had 
learned to speak more correctly than other Eng- 
lishmen. It was in this way that Americans ex- 
plained the fact that Mrs. Trollope used the as- 
pirate correctly. And to this day it is the prev- 
alent (and almost universal) opinion in America 
that all Englishmen, educated as well as unedu- 
cated, drop their az¢ches, and insert aztches where 
none should be. I have been gravely assured 
time and again by Americans, claiming at any 
rate to be decently well-informed, that I have no 
trace eft of the “English accent,” which they 
explain as chiefly to be known by omitted and 
misused aspirates. They neither know, for the 
most part, that the omission or misuse of the 
aspirate is as offensive to the English as to the 
American ear (more so, indeed, for to the Ameri- 
can it is simply laughable, while to the English 
ear it is painful), nor that the habit is to all in- 
tents and purposes incurable whenever it has 
once been formed. An Englishman who, owing 
to imperfect education or early association with 
the ignorant, has acquired what Americans re- 


gard as the English accent, may indeed learn to 


put in a sort of aspirate in words beginning with 
aztch, but it is an aspirate of an objectionable 
kind—fully as offensive as an aspirate in ’heir, 
*hour, and “honor. Thackeray touches on this 
in one of his shorter sketches. The habit of 
using aspirates in the wrong place may perhaps 
be more easily cured; but, as this habit is only 
found among the very ignorant, while the habit 
of dropping the aspirate is much more widely 
spread, the opportunities for testing the matter 
by observation are few. Many who drop their 
aztches know at least where the az¢ches should 
be, and by an effort put in unduly emphatic as- 
pirations ; but probably very few, and possibly 
none, of those who put in azfches where none 
should be, are able to spell. From a story told 
me by an American, it would even seem that 
those who thus wrongly insert az¢ches * have ears 
too gross to recognize the difference between the 
correct and the incorrect pronunciation. He 
told me he offered an English boy in his employ- 
ment ten cents to say “egg,” “onion,” “apple”; 
on which the boy said, “ Hall right, hegg, honion, 
happle; ’and us hover the ten cents’; “ No,” 
he replied, “you are not to say hegg, honion, 
happle, but egg, onion, apple.” ‘“ Well, so I 


* In passing, I may remark that the word ache was 
formerly pronounced aitch, so that the word aches used 
to be adissyllable. Thus Beatrice, in ‘‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing,” says she is exceeding ill—not for a hawk, a 
horse, or a husband, but for that which begins them all, 
‘“‘H,” that is, through an ache or pain; just as two 
scenes earlier her fellow-victim, Benedict, says he has the 
toothache. 
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did,” was the cheerful response ; “you say hegg, 
honion, happle, and Hi say hegg, honion, hap- 
ple.” But very likely my informant exaggerated. 

It should be noticed that in one respect the 
English, even when well educated, are very care- 
less, to say the least, in the use of the aspirate. 
I refer to their pronunciation of words begin- 
ning with “w” and “wh.” We too often hear 
when, where, whale, and so forth, pronounced 
like the words wen, were, wazl, etc. In Amer- 
ica, this mistake is never made. They do not 
pronounce the words as educated Irishmen often, 
if not generally do, hwen, hwere, hwale, that is, 
with an exaggerated aspirate, giving the words 
with a whzsh, as it were; but they make the 
distinction between “w” and “wh” very clear. 
I am inclined, by-the-way, to believe that the 
Irish mode of pronouncing words beginning with 
“wh” is in reality that which was in use in for- 
mer times in England, probably at an earlier date 
than that of the Pilgrim Fathers; at any rate, 
hwat, hwen, etc., is the spelling in old English 
and Saxon books. 

There are faults of pronunciation which, so 
far as I can judge, are about equally common in 
both countries. For instance, ‘sech”’ for “such,” 
“Sest”’ for “just,” * ‘ketch ” for “ catch,’ '# be- 
cos” for “ because,” “instid” for “ instead,” 
sometimes even “ forgit”’ for “forget.” But we 
certainly do not so often hear “ doo” for “ due,” 


“soo” for “sue,” and so forth, in England, as 
in America. “ Raound” for “round,” “claoud ” 
for “cloud” is very common in New England ; 


but perhaps not more so than in certain districts 
in England. In the Southern States, peculiari- 
ties of pronunciation are often met with which 
had their origin in the association of white chil- 
dren with negroes. Among these, perhaps the 
most remarkable is the omission of the “r” in 
such words as door, floor, etc., pronounced by 
negroes do’, flo’, etc. 

Let us next consider the different use of cer- 
tain words and phrases in the two countries. 

Mr. Wilkie says, holding still by his calm and 
quite erroneous assumption that the change is 
all on one‘side: “ The difference between the 
spelling of words and their sound is not all there 
is to prove that the English are losing the Eng- 
lish language, and substituting a jargon that is 
totally unlike that speech bequeathed to us by 


* It is worthy of notice that the pronunciation of cer- 
tain vowels depends in great part on the consonant which 
precedes, and in part also on that which follows the 
vowel. Thus the u in such is often mispronounced, the 
u in much never, the u in just often, the u in must, lust, 
and rust never, and the u in judge seldom. In America 
‘‘ jedge” for ‘‘ judge” is often heard, however. So no 
one ever says Jos for Jaws, but many say Jdecos for be- 
cause, and ’cos for ’cause, 


our Saxon and Norman ancestors, What, 
instance, is to be done by a man understan, 
and recognizing the English of Macaulay, L¢ 
fellow, Byron, Lamb, Whittier, Grant W] 
and the expurgated vernacular of the vener. 
Bryant, who finds that a street-sprinkler in E 
land’s English is a ‘hydrostatic van’; that 
on a railroad are ‘metals’; a railroad-track 
‘line’; a store a ‘shop’; a hardware-man 
‘ironmonger’? He finds no policemen here 
‘constables.’ If he go into a store and ask 
‘boots’ he will be shown a pair of shoes | 
lace or button about the ankle. There are 
groceries or dry-goods stores. Baggage is “ 
gage’; atraveling-bag is a ‘grip-sack’” (ay 
which I have never heard out of America, 
which I believe to be quite unknown in E 
land); ‘there are no trunks, but always ‘bo; 
A freight-car is a ‘goods-van’; a conducto 
a ’bus or railway is a ‘guard’; a street-rail 
is a ‘tramway’; a baggage-car, a ‘lugg: 
van’; a pitcher is a ‘jug’; and two anda 
pence is ‘tuppence ‘apenny.’ A sovereign 
‘squid’ (‘quid’ or ‘couter’ would be ne 
the mark if we must consider slang to be 
of a language); a shilling, a ‘bob’; a sixpe 
a ‘tanner.’” He might conveniently have ac 
for the information of Americans who wis! 
understand English-English, and of English 
who wish to understand American-English, 
in England a biscuit is a “ roll,”’ and a crack 
a “biscuit.” 
Now, all this, unless it is intended fo 
elaborate (and exceedingly feeble) joke, is ab 
on the face of it. To begin with, it woulc 
difficult to find any authority in the wo 
Macaulay, or the other writers named, for st. 
sprinkler, hardware-man, groceries, and 
goods stores, traveling- bags, freight-cars, 
street-railways. But, apart from this, near! 
the words to which Mr. Wilkie objects arer 
older and better English than those which Ar 
cans have substituted. For instance, the * 
“shop ” is found in English writings as far 
as the fourteenth century, whereas “ store’ 
never been used in the American sense b 
English writer of repute. Manifestly, too 
word store, which has a wider meaning, an¢ 
had that meaning for centuries, is not sui 
applied to a shop, which is but one parti 
kind of store. There can be very little ¢ 
that originally Americans substituted the ~ 
“store” for “shop,” for much the same tf 
that many shopkeepers in England choo 
call their shop a warehouse, or an emporil! 
a mart, or by some equally inappropriate r 
Again, baggage and luggage are both good 
lish; but on the whole the word luggage is 
suitable than baggage for goods which h 
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onveyed by train or carriage (one may say 
baggage is the statical, luggage the dynami- 
yame for the traveler’s zzpedimenta). Un- 
tionably there is good authority, and that, 
in old authors, for the use of both terms. 
course, we have trunks in England, despite 
Wilkie’s assertion to the contrary; we have 
also: very few Americans can tell off- 
,and many do not know, the real distinction 
een a trunk and a box; just as few, either 
gland or America, know the distinction be- 
‘9 a house andamansion. Freight-carisa 
- word enough—the freight half of it being 
‘'y than the other, for the word car is not 
only applied to a van; but goods-van is in 
spects better: “ freight” is a technical term, 
ids’ every one understands, and “van”’ is 
ter word than “car.” The word “ boot,” 
, is properly applied to any foot-covering 
| ide the sock or stocking) which comes above 
“step and ankle. 
urning from trivialities such as these, let us 
note some points in which English and 
|ican speakers and writers of culture differ 
each other—first as to the use of certain 
‘5 and secondly as to certain modes of ex- 
| on. 
_ America the word “ clever” is commonly 
}'stood to mean pleasant and of good dis- 
on, not (as in England) ingenious and skill- 
| Thus, though an American may speak of 
| son as a clever workman, using the word 
+: do, yet when he speaks of another as a 
++ man he means in nine cases out of ten 
‘he man is good company and well natured. 
‘times, I am told, the word is used to signify 
dus or liberal. I can not recall any pas- 
from early English literature in which the 
‘is thus used, but I should not be surprised 
|) mn that the usage is an old one.* In like 
ar the words “cunning” and “cute” are 
| used in America for “pretty”? (German 
| ch). As I write, an American lady, who 
‘st played a very sweet passage from one of 
t’s symphonies, turns from the piano to ask 
‘ er that passage is not cute, meaning pretty. 
e word “mad” in America seems nearly 
| to mean “angry”; at least, I have sel- 
‘eard it used in our English sense. For 
” as we use the word, Americans say 
Herein they have manifestly impaired 
guage. The words “mad” and “crazy” 
te distinct in their significance as used in 
id, and both meanings require to be ex- 






















ave been told by an American literary man that 
years ago the word ‘‘clever” in America always 
leasant and bright, whereas it is now generally 
‘in England. But in the West it generally bears 
ler sense, 


pressed in ordinary parlance. It is obviously a 
mistake to make one word do duty for both, and 
to use the word “mad” to imply what is already 
expressed by other and more appropriate words. 
I have just used the word “ordinary” in the 
English sense. In America the word is com- 
monly used to imply inferiority. An “ordinary 
actor,” for instance, is a bad actor; a “very or- 
dinary man” is a man very much below par. 
There is no authority for this usage in any Eng- 
lish writer of repute, and the usage is manifestly 
inconsistent with the derivation of the word. On 
the other hand, the use of the word “homely” 
to imply ugliness, as is usual in America, is fa- 
miliar at this day in parts of England, and could 
be justified by passages in some of the older 
English writers. That the word in Shakespeare’s 
time implied inferiority is shown by the line— 


‘‘ Home-keeping youths have ever homely wits.” 


In like manner, some authority may be found for 
the American use of the word “ugly” to signify 
bad-tempered. 

Words are used in America which have 
ceased to be commonly used in England, and 
are, indeed, no longer regarded as admissible. 
Thus, the word “unbeknown,” which no edu- 
cated Englishman ever uses either in speaking 
or in writing, is still used in America in com- 
mon speech and by writers of repute. Thus, in 
“Harper’s Monthly,” for May, 1881 (whose edi- 
tors are well-known literary men), I find, at page 
884, the following sentence in a story called 
“ The Unexpected Parting of the Beazley Twins ”’: 
“While baiting Lottie’s hook, as they sat to- 
gether on a log on the water’s bank, he told her, 
almost unbeknown to himself, the state of his 
feelings.” 

Occasionally, writers from whom one would 
expect at least correct grammar make mistakes 
which in England would be regarded as very 
bad—mistakes which are not, indeed, passed over 
in America, but still attract less notice there than 
in England. Thus, Mr. Wilkie, who is so severe 
on. English-English in “Sketches beyond the 
Seas,” describes himself as saying (in reply to 
the question whether Chicago policemen have to 
use their pistols much), “I don’t know as they 
have to as a matter of law or necessity, but I 
know that they do as a matter of fact,” and I 
have repeatedly heard this incorrect use of “as” 
for “that” in American conversation. I have 
also noted in works by educated Americans the 
use of the word “that” as an adverb, “that ex- 
excitable,” .““that headstrong,” and so forth. 
So the use of “lay” for “lie” seems to me to be 
much commoner in America than in England, 
though it is too frequently heard here also. Ina 
well-written novelette called “‘ The Man who was 
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not a Colonel,” the words “You was ” and 
“Was you?” are repeatedly used, apparently 
without any idea that they are ungrammatical. 
They are much more frequently heard in America 
than in England (I refer, of course, to the con- 
versation of the middle and better classes, not of 
the uneducated). In this respect it is noteworthy 
that the writers of the last century resemble 
Americans of to-day; for we often meet in their 
works the incorrect usage in question. 

And here it may be well to consider the 
American expression “I guess,” which is often 
made the subject of ridicule by Englishmen, un- 
aware of the fact that the expression is good old 
English. It is found in a few works written 
during the last century, and in many written 
during the seventeenth century. So careful a 
writer as Locke used the expression more than 
once in his treatise “On the Human Understand- 
ing.” In fact, the disuse of the expression in 
later times seems to have been due to a change 
in the meaning of the word “guess.” An Eng- 
lishman who should say “I guess” now, would 
not mean what Locke did when he used the ex- 
pression in former times, or what an American 
means when he uses it in our own day. We 
say “I guess that riddle,” or “I guess what you 
mean,” signifying that we think the answer to 
the riddle or the meaning of what we have heard 
may be such and such. But when an American 
says, “I guess so,” he does not mean “I think 
it may be so,” but more nearly “I know it to be 
so.” The expression is closely akin to the old 
English saying, “I wis.” Indeed, the words 
“suess”’ and “wis” are simply different forms 
of the same word. Just as we have “guard” 
and “ward,” “guardian ” and “warden,” “ Guil- 
Jaume” and “ William,” “guichet” and “ wick- 
et,” etc., so have we the verbs to “guess” and to 
‘“wis” (in the Bible we have not “I wis,” but 
we have “he wist’’). “I wis” means nearly the 
same as “I know,” and that this is the root 
meaning of the word is shown by such words as 
“wit,” “witness,” “wisdom,” the legal phrase 
“to wit,’ and so forth. “Guess” was originally 
used in the same sense; and Americans retain 
that meaning, whereas in our modern English 
the word has changed in significance. 

It may be added that'in many parts of Amer- 
ica we find the expression “ I guess”’ replaced by 
“T reckon” and “I calculate” (the “I cal’late” 
of the “Biglow Papers”). In the South, “I 
reckon” is generally used,* and in parts of New 


* The first time I heard this expression jt was used in 
a short sentence singularly full of Southern (or, perhaps, 
rather negro) phraseology. I asked a negro driver at the 
Louisville station or depot (pronounced deefoe) how far 
it was to the Galt House, to which he replied, ‘‘.4 right 
smart piece, 1 reckon,” 


England “TI calculate,” though (I am told) 
commonly than of yore. It is obvious, from 
use of such words as “reckon” and “ calcul, 
as equivalents for “guess,” that the expre: 
“TI guess” is not, as many seem to ima 
equivalent to the English “I suppose” an 
fancy.” An American friend of mine, in resp 
to the question by an Englishman (an exe 
ingly positive and dogmatic person, as it chan 
“Why do Englishmen never say ‘I guess 
replied (more wittily than justly), “ Because 
are always so positive about everything.” E 
is noteworthy that, whereas the American 
frequently, “I guess,” meaning “I know,” 
Englishman as freely lards his discourse wit! 
expression, ‘‘ You know,” which is, perhaps, 1 
modest. Yet, on the other side, it may ben 
that the “down-cast” American often use: 
expression, “I want to know,” in the sames 
as our English expression of attentive int: 
“ Indeed ?” P 
Among other familiar Americanisms m: 
mentioned the following : 
An American who is interested in a nar 
or statement will say, “Is that so?” or si 
“So!” The expression “ Possible!” is s 
times but not often heard. Dickens misw 
stood this exclamation as equivalent to “ 
possible, but does not concern me” ; where 
reality it is equivalent to the expression “ 
possible?” I have occasionally heard th 
clamation “ Do tell!” but it is less frequ 
heard now than of yore. > | 
The word “right” is more frequently 
than in England, and is used also in $ 
different from those understood in our Er 
usage of the word. Thus, the American wi 
“right here” and “right there,” where an 
lishmen would say “ just here” or “ just tl 
or simply “here” or “there.” American 
“right away ” where we say “directly.” C€ 
other hand, I am inclined to think that the 
lish expression “right well” for “very We 
not commonly used in America. | 4 
Americans say “ yes, sir,” and “no, sit,’ 
a sense different from that with which the’ 
are used in England; but they mark the + 
ence of sense by a difference of intonation. 
if a question is asked to which the reply in 
land would be simply “yes” or “no’’ ( 
cording to the rank or station of the q! 
“ves, sir,” or “no, sir”), the American 
would be “yes, sir,” or “no, sir,” intonat 
with us in England. But if the reply is int 
to be emphatic, then the intonation is such: 
throw the emphasis on the word “sir” —tl 
ply is “yes, szv,” or “no, szv.” In passing, 
note that I have never heard an American | 
reply “ yessir,” as our English waiters do. — 







































4e American use of the word “quit” is 
ar. They do not limit the word, as we do, 
| signification “take leave ”—in fact, I have 
| heard an American use the word in that 
_ They generally use it as equivalent to 
Le off” or “stop.” (In passing, one may 
| as rather strange the circumstance that 
ord “quit,” which properly means “to go 
from,” and the word “stop, ’ which means 
tay,” should both have come to be used as 
‘ying to “leave off .”) Thus Americans say 
) fooling” for “leave off playing the fool,” 
| singing,” “ quit laughing,” and so forth. 

.) English ears an American use of the word 
,e” sounds strange—viz., as an adverb. An 
jican will say, “I think some of buying a 
jiouse,” or the like, for “I have some idea 
j7ing,” etc. I have indeed heard the usage 
{Jed as perfectly correct, though assuredly 
} is not an instance in all the wide range of 
sh literature which will justify it. 

', also, many Americans defend as good 
sh the use of the word “good” in such 
as as the following: “I have written that 
}zood,” for “well”; “that will make you 
\ood,” for “that will do you good”; and in 
| ways, all equally incorrect. Of course, 
|.are instances in which adjectives are al- 
| by custom to be used as adverbs, as, for 
ice, “right” for “rightly,” etc.; but there 
}.€ no reason for substituting the adjective 
}1” in place of the adverb “ well,” which is 
| rt a word, and at least equally euphonious. 
} se of “real” for “really,” as “real angry,” 
” is, of course, grammatically inde- 


— 


Lie word “sure” is often used for “surely ” 
 mewhat singular way, as in the following 
ice from “Sketches beyond the Sea,” in 
_ Mr. Wilkie is supposed to be quoting a 
& made by an English policeman: “If po- 
|’m went to shooting in this country, there 
» be some hanging, sure; and not wholly 
x the classes that would be shot at, either.” 
sing, note that the word “either” is never 
umced eyether in America, but always 
, Whereas in England we seem to use either 
Ociation indifferently.) 

1 American seldom uses the word “stout ” 
nity “fat,” saying, generally, “fleshy.” 
), for our English word “ hearty,” signifying 
ity good health,” an American will some- 
, employ the singularly inappropriate word 
ed.” (It corresponds pretty nearly with 
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our word “rude”—equally inappropriate in the 
expression “ rude health.’’) 

The use of the word “elegant” for “fine” 
strikes English ears as strange. .For instance, if 
you say to an American, “ This is a fine morn- 
ing,’ he is likely to reply, “It zs an elegant morn- 
ing,” or perhaps oftener by using simply the 
word “Elegant.” It is nota pleasing use of the 
word. 

There are some Americanisms which seem 
more than defensible—in fact, grammatically 
more correct than our English usage. Thus, we 
seldom hear in America the redundant word 
“got” in such expressions as “I have got,” etc., 
etc. Where the word would not be redundant, 
it is yet generally replaced by the more euphoni- 
ous word “gotten,” now scarcely ever heard in 
England. Yet again, we often hear in America 
such expressions as “I shall get me anew book,” 
“T have gotten me a dress,” “I must buy me 
that,” and the like. This use of “me” for “my- 
self is good old English, at any rate. 

I have been struck by the circumstance that 
neither the conventional, but generally very ab- 
surd, American of our English novelists, nor the 
conventional, but at least equally absurd, English- 
man of American novelists, is made to employ 
the more delicate Americanisms or Anglicisms. 
We generally find the American “ guessing”’ or 
“calculating,” if not even more coarsely Yan- 
kee, like Reade’s Joshua Fullalove; while the 
Englishman of American novels is almost always 
very coarsely British, even if he is not represent- 
ed as using what Americans persist in regard- 
ing as the true “ Henglish haccent.” Where an 
American is less coarsely drawn, as Trollope’s 
«American Senator,” he uses expressions which 
no American ever uses, and none of those Amer- 
icanisms which, while more delicate, are in real- 
ity more characteristic, because they are com- 
mon, all Americans using them. And in like 
manner, when an American writer introduces an 
Englishman of the more natural sort, he never 
makes him speak as an Englishman would 
speak; before half a dozen sentences have been 
uttered, he uses some expression which is purely 
American. Thus, no Englishman ever uses, and 
an American may be recognized at once by 
using, such expressions as “I know it,” or 
“That’s so,” for “It is true”; by saying, “ Why 
certainly,” for “ Certainly,” and so forth. ‘There 
are a great number of these slight but character- 
istic peculiarities of American and English En- 
glish. 


RICHARD A, PROCTOR (The Gentleman's Magazine). 
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FRENCH INTELLECTUAL 


1 would be difficult for the philosophic his- 

torian to find a more interesting study or a 
finer subject than the parallel development of 
the political and literary ideals of the French in 
the last three or four centuries. We can follow 
step by step the ever-growing dominion of the 
general over the particular, of the abstract over 
the concrete, of the type over the individual, up 
to the final victory in which the ideals of the 
understanding triumphed over the ideals of the 
reason, over instinct and imagination. The in- 
tellectual and moral tendencies discoverable in 
the literature of the middle ages have, of course, 
remained essentially the same; then, too, as now, 
the style was either the enthusiastic and rhetori- 
cal, or the sober and skeptical. But the current 
of thought and feeling has constantly been be- 
coming more shallow and more uniform in its 
progress, till at length it flows like a canal ina 
straight line between flat bare banks. At times, 
indeed, and oftener than before, the stream is 
stayed by a volcanic outburst of the conquered 
yet merely slumbering instinct. The lava-mass 
which fills the bed seems as though it would 
change the river’s course, but the waters cover 
it and flow on in a stream broader and duller 
than ever. 

As early as in the poetry of Francois Villon 
we see the bud which came into flower in that 
ot Béranger; but all that was unconscious and 
naive in the former has become intentional and 
systematic in the latter. Only a nation in which 
men of genius like Rabelais and La Fontaine, and 
men of talent like Piron and Parny, treated inde- 
cent subjects ex Zrofesso could, in the nineteenth 
century, produce a Théophile Gautier and a Bau- 
delaire. Who could fail to recognize in Sainte- 
Beuve the descendant of Montaigne and.Bayle, or 
to see the family likeness between Corneille and 
Victor Hugo? Who would deny that even a 
scribbler like Edmond About has a drop of Vol- 
taire’s wit in his veins? But how comparatively 
feeble, poor, and unreal, is the work of these 
later writers! For the great Revolution com- 
pleted the work of debilitation, which had been 
slowly prepared by the anczen régime, although 
the results were not seen in their full extent un- 
til half a century later. The generation of 1825 
to 1840, a charming second summer of the eigh- 
teenth century, which enriched France with such 
an enviable literature, was not properly a product 
of the new social and political conditions of 
France, which produced their homunculus after 


1850. But all that brilliant generation, G 
and Thiers, Cousin and Villemain, Lama: 
and Hugo, Thierry and Mignet, George § 
and Balzac, even Musset and Mérimée, only ; 
the changes on established ideas with talen 
some cases with genius. They did not add 
to those grand original ideas by which men 
Herder or Kant, Bacon or Locke, Montesg 
or Voltaire, have opened new epochs in the 
tory of the human mind. No doubt it woul 
unfair to require such at their hands ; they 
poets, artists, and novelists, not thinkers, 
coverers, or men of science. But it is the la 
not the former, who guide the intellectual m 
ment of Europe; and it is a rare coincid 
when the same nation at the same momen 
cels both in philosophy and art.* 

Though we find no original thought in 
works of the richly endowed poets and artis 
1830, in style at least they displayed a ce 
originality ; but, since the habit of judging e 
thing from a purely abstract logical point of 
has definitely prevailed, we have nothing bu 
almost mathematical form of expression of 
higher comedy, the flat, colorless style of re 
articles, and the loose, slovenly prose of n 
and newspapers, occasionally varied by a m 
ingless jingle of words and verse. Literatu 
France has suffered from the same causé 
public life; the great qualities of French inte 
and character are, if not neutralized, at least 
completely in the background ; they have of tl 
selves shrunk back from a world in which 
empty twaddle and fussy inactivity of cone 
fatseurs push themselves so conspicuously 
ward. Thus in literature, as in politics, ali 
every trace of them has disappeared ; but it! 
not be forgotten that they still live on as secre! 
powerful incentives in the higher administre 
of the state and in the study of the exact scie? 

Still, even in the midst of this literary 
political degeneracy we can clearly discerm 
two tendencies of style to which I have allu 
Enthusiasm has turned into tall talk and skt 
cism into indifference; but, as far as fort 
concerned, the fondness for declamation w 
was common to Bossuet and Corneille, to Br 
and Rousseau, to Cousin and Hugo, is still 
ble in the eloquence of a Jules Favre and 


— 
| 





* See in the writer’s ‘‘ Geschichte Frankreichs 
1830-70,” Band ii, Kap. ii, an account of the scie 
and literary activity of this generation. | 
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ry of a Laprade. So, too, the refined, tasteful, 
r, and sometimes almost demure manner of 
nelon, a Voltaire, and a Mérimée has found 
quite unworthy emulators in Prévost-Paradol 
John Lemoinne. But the verse of Racine 
Musset, which charms us by its simplicity 
absence of ornament, goes for nothing with 
‘present generation of jingling rhymsters ; 
less does any trace remain of the “ mighty- 
ithed” masters of language, the great crea- 
artists in prose or in poetry, Montaigne, 
elais, Pascal, Regnier, La Fontaine, Moliére ; 
* creative power, as that of the whole nation, 
as to have perished. Literary talent may 
find some freedom of movement in the trim 
‘len of French life, laid out according to the 
ens of the great political Lendtre, but it is a 
‘len in which it is hardly probable that genius 
_again flourish, unless its plan be altered and 
ut of the waste land be added to its pre- 
rts. 


I. 


i} 


I: 
‘THERE can be no objection to classifying an 


‘icial literature, such as that of France has 


1 for the last thirty years. I may therefore 
llowed to divide it under the three heads of 
amusing, the dull, and the sterling. In each 
'Ip we shall be able to recognize the mental 
ities of the French, especially their keen in- 
/zence; the general traits of their character, 
re all, their tendency to set seeming above 
g; and, lastly, the conditions of their social 
; particularly those which are proper to Paris. 
-ight literature is a possession of the French, 
*h can not excite too much envy. We have 
) ly nothing to put by the side of their hun- 
|s and thousands of amusing vaudevilles and 
‘fas of intrigue, novels, and stories. A Ger- 
writer considers it a disgrace to try and 
use” his readers; he thinks that he is de- 
) ing himself into a public jester; and the 
} ¢ntiousness with which every author of mod- 
2 inventive talent sets about writing a “ Wil- 
1 Meister” nullifies such little plastic power 
‘elongs to the German nature. The simple 
}1is, that Germans are born to excel in the 
fical and lyrical rather than in the plastic and 
iatic forms of art. The few who had suffi- 
‘talent to amuse us with simple, unpreten- 
i works 4 la Francazse were treated so dis- 
jfully by our almighty critics that no one 
15 to follow their example. With what un- 
Jated contempt, for instance, do not our his- 
|S of literature speak of a Kotzebue and a 
| okke, a Wilibald Alexis, or a Spindler ! 

f the ease of expression in speaking and 
| ng, the ever-sparkling wit, the graceful fri- 
|y, and the need to amuse and be amused, 
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which are inborn in the French nation, are com- 
bined with the unpretending naturalness of a 
true artist, there results a form of literature 
which is fleeting as “ the mimic’s wondrous art,” 
but, like it, fulfills its purpose when it diverts the 
thoughts and raises the spirits of thousands, 
though for a single day. Who has ever repented 
of passing a couple of hours in seeing one of 
Scribe’s comedies or in reading an_ historical 
novel of Alexandre Dumas? True, the work of 
both is only hasty scene-painting ; but what life 
there is in it, what variety, what real gayety ! 
There are signs of power in it, too, and in the 
case of Dumas at least one is tempted to believe 
that if he had concentrated his energies and 
worked with care and earnestness—that is, in- 
deed, if he had not been Alexandre Dumas—he 
might have ranked with the greatest writers of 
France. But, such as it is, this light and unpre- 
tentious style gives, simply in virtue of its ease 
and grace, far more artistic value to French art 
and literature than belongs to the literature and 
art of England and Germany ; just as the best 
French works of this class excel in beauty of 
form, though yielding to ours in depth of thought. 
Putting aside painters and sculptors, let us only 
compare a Souli¢é and a Paul de Kock with an 
August La Fontaine and a Clauren. Yet even in 
this light literature the present generation stands 
as far behind the last as in works of a higher 
character. It is impossible to rank novelists like 
Montépin, Ponson du Terrail, or Gaboriau with 
Frédéric Soulié, Dumas Zéve, or Méry, or drama- 
tists like Labiche, Lambert Thiboust, or even 
Sardou, with Mélesville or Scribe. None the less 
they have qualities which we look for in vain in 
German novels and on the German stage—hu- 
mor, sustained interest, and a flow of unaffected 
language. 

No class of literature has perhaps fallen so 
low as one peculiar to our century—that which 
treats of the horrible for its own sake. That it 
not only continues to exist but actually flourishes 
may be almost entirely explained by the views 
and habits of life which have prevailed since the 
Revolution, by certain principles which since then 
have been put into practice, and by the social 
position of the authors. Not only are both the 
novel of horrors and the melodrama of horrors 
addressed to the uncultivated and corrupt masses 
of the capital, who are incapable of enjoying re- 
fined and noble forms of art, and whose unstrung 
nerves require some violent stimulus, but they 
are also written by young adventurers, or outlaws 
grown gray in the Parisian Bohemia. Almost all 
French men of letters—at any rate, those who 
display any originality, talent, or power in their 
works—are des déclassés, that is, they do not be- 
long to the respectable dourgeozs society of Paris, 
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still less of the provinces. How, then, can they 
be expected to write tame family tales like hon- 
est German husbands or English maiden blue- 
stockings, who have often never been out of their 
native country-town? Nature has denied the 
French the quality which Germans call Phan- 
tasttk ; such imagination as they have, and it is 
an extremely vivid one, springs entirely from the 
head, and is systematically starved to death by 
their education, while society does all in its power 
to regulate and preordain the whole course of 
their existence. If the endeavors of education 
and society succeed, they leave the fancy perfect- 
ly sterile ; if not, they produce a reaction of the 
most dangerous kind. The latter is a frequent 
occurrence in the case of men of indomitable 
spirit, of gifted nature, of unstaid character, or 
sensuous temperament. The imagination then 
breaks all bounds, becomes corrupted, throws 
itself into all that is horrible or impure, and in- 
dulges itself there without restraint. Instead of 
the healthy poetic fancy which might have been 
developed, we have only a sort of sickly raving; 
instead of the free individual life for which nat- 
ure strives, we behold an existence which has no 
law but self-will and no aim but self-indulgence. 
And the more horrible the lucubrations of such 
a drunken imagination, the more response do 
they find among the coarse, passion-ridden mul- 
titude and among those of the dourgeozsze for 
whom few sources of pleasure are left either in 
the life around or in their own nature. 

If the young author manufactures with suc- 
cess, he only fills his pockets to empty them 
again, and goes farther and farther on the profit- 
able road which leads him to ever-greater depths. 
Henceforth his life is divided between orgies and 
feverish work; his society consists of courtesans 
and literary and artistic Bohemians like himself. 
If he has not fallen so low, he goes among those 
journalists who have not yet summoned up cour- 
age to lead a regular life, or actors and actresses, 
who in France have not, as in Germany, suc- 
ceeded in attaining a reputable social position. 
At the best, he belongs to a class of society pe- 
culiar to the capital, which is neither a part of 
the respectable dourgeozste nor leads a life of 
professional immorality—the demz-monde. For 
it is a mistaken idea of the Germans that the 
demzt-monde is identical with women of the town. 
The demz-monde consists of those whom the 
“little pitted speck in garnered fruit” separates 
from the better portion of society, but against 
whom no sufficiently definite charge can be 
brought to justify their formal exclusion. Thus 
marriage and family life, in other words, a prop- 
erly regulated existence, are unknown to the Bo- 
hemian. He paints the world as he finds it, that 
is, as it appears to him through the steam of the 


punch-bowl and the tobacco-smoke of the 
lic-house, or at the gaming-table and brill 
suppers of the demz-monde. He is exely 
from society, and it is obviously as much an 
of injustice as a sign of ignorance to pass a ¢ 
eral sentence on Parisian, still more on Fre 
life, from his descriptions. 

Yet respectable people, suffering as they 
under the monotony of actual life, enjoy this 
erature of horrors and indecencies as they er 
highly spiced dishes and foaming champag 
Is this to be seriously considered a crime? 
not we Germans likewise, though we have | 
the excuse of living in a monotonous society, 
in the midst of political dangers, though we h 
never undergone an education which kills al] 
dividuality, and are free to live and grow as 
like? Or if not, how comes it that German 
so familiar with this French literature of adult 
prostitution, and crime, that our circulating 
braries are overflowing with translations fi 
the French, and that Offenbach’s indecent pe 
dies as well as Sardou’s witty but not too mi 
“ Parisiana”’ are always to be seen on our stay 

As we have taken notice of the vile and ta 
less literature which, though once kept so fa 
least within bounds as to be easily avoided, 
in the last twenty years bespattered all tha 
noble and fair, it may be worth while to meni 
another form of light reading which is pecu 
to the French, and is known under a hund 
different names, such as gaudriole, griévoise 
and—what is but too suggestive—gaulozse 
It also has suffered from the cynical coarser 
on the one hand, on the other from the hypoc 
ical regard for propriety, which in the last th 
or forty years have so essentially changed 
tone of French society. It has become m 
brutal and more obscene than it was in the 
century, just as the conversation of even ct 
vated men in the present day lingers upon $ 
subjects with a Rabelaisian gusto and an 
blushing coarseness, quite foreign to the refi 
Frenchman of Mérimée’s school, who was a ff 
ter in the art of veiled allusions. 





I, 


PROPER, dull literature, once an article of: 
quite unknown in France, is an outcome of 
conditions of modern life. It is the true lite 
ture of driveling feebleness. It lives and spre 
in dramas and novels, in history and critici 
in philosophy and poetry. Mediocrity take 
as its daily intellectual food, mediocrity hold 
up to our admiration, and mediocrity has gi 
it to the world; and, as mediocrity everyw! 
means the immense majority of educated peo 
it is very easy to understand its ephemeral po 
larity. After a little time the judgment of 


| wise prevails; favorites of fashion, like 
‘they and Ponsard, sink into merited obscu- 
' and once more the Byrons and Mussets 
e brightly forth in the firmament as lights 
| se glory had for some moments been over- 
jded by the envy of the intellectual ¢zers- 






This literature of mediocrity has nowhere 
‘1 more generally or more widely cultivated 
)t in France under the Second Empire. Nor 
‘| this surprise us if we consider that in no 
‘on does intellectual mediocrity veil itself with 
e skill than in that which has always sacri- 
lestre to paroitre. Nomina odiosa ; other- 


ee. 


| 2 mistaken their calling, and presented their 
jatry with the still-born offspring of their 
n. 

‘The authors of these most proper works are 
}2r professors who reside in the provinces and 
| to see their names mentioned in a Paris 
Spaper, or virtuous fathers who live in the 
|'tal and whose position compels them to pro- 
\2.a book about every three years. What 
write are either moral dramas or poems, in 
\ch grammar, prosody, and morality are alike 
|3cientiously respected ; or correct novels which 
| nd society by appeals to all the prejudices of 
| ectability against the attacks dictated by the 
jus of a George Sand or a Balzac; or still 
}ner historical works and studies in literary 
} ory, in which Niebuhr and Augustin Thierry, 
)3ing, and Sainte-Beuve are informed what 
,althy traditions ” and “ classical taste” really 
| and in which dangerous innovations are op- 
+d with earnest indignation. Sometimes, too, 
' are cut-and-dried review articles, in which 
; lice little piece of scandal in the life of a 
: or in the chronicles of a court is dished up, 
_ the virtuous author may have a text for a 
yal sermon. 

Quoth a gentleman to himself, who is anxious 
ret into the /ustztut, or to see his name in 
| papers, or to have the red ribbon in his but- 
| hole, or to be the object of pretty compliments 
le sozrées : “‘ Well, I must write another book ; 
|, What is the subject to be? Voyons/ A 
|k on Sannazaro or Roswitha? That.has not 
}1 written yet. Better still, a study on Bos- 
). Or on Pascal, considered asa critic? No; 
‘Thave it! Labourdonnaye’s Indian expedi- 
|—that’s the thing—something like Macaulay’s 
| ve’ or ‘Warren Hastings.’”’ No sooner said 
done. Our friend does not know any foreign 
| mage; he is ignorant of all the circumstances 
)ch precede, accompany, and follow the event 
as chosen to describe. What of that? For 
tare encyclopedias intended, and catalogues, 
translations? So he finds out what has 
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ya whole tribe might be named of those who. 
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been written on the subject abroad; he has it 
translated, or at least extracts of it; he studies 
an original authority or two. And, sure enough, 
after a couple of years appears a neat octavo 
volume, correctly written, correctly printed, above 
all, correctly thought. The arrangement of the 
book leaves nothing to be desired; portraits, 
general observations, and dramatic descriptions 
are introduced and executed according to a cer- 
tain infallible receipt; an irreproachable book 
has been produced; the well-to-do dourgeods 
buys it, has it bound, and places it in his library ; 
the author, if he is a professor, receives a prize 
from the Academy; if he is a man of indepen- 
dent means, who has no excuse whatever for 
thus making the very printing-press cry out, he 
can not in the end miss having the cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

The process of manufacturing moral dramas 
and novels is exactly the same. The work 
ordinarily goes on very slowly, for the Muse 
smiles not on such a workman; and, though the 
trade is easy enough to learn, it takes time be- 
fore the material is collected and pieced to- 
gether. But when the work of a “conscientious 
poet” does appear,:as happens every four years, 
great is the rejoicing in the land of Gath. The 
whole blessed nation feels a father’s joy, as it 
beholds its own features in the virtuous hero and 
heroine, who leaves the object of his or her un- 
lawful affection in the lurch and marries in the 
most proper way, after having set forth, through 
five acts or fifty chapters, the most proper scru- 
ples in most proper prose or verse. The author’s 
friends, too, take care that the moral production 
reaches its address, and that the inhabitants of 
Philistia know of their good fortune. In fact, 
the “puffing” (réclame) begins as soon as the 
manuscript has gone to press. On the tacit un- 
derstanding of receiving a like favor in his turn, 
each member of the society of literary freema- 
sons praises up the new book, of course, without 
having read it. So general is the custom be- 
come, that even authors most worthy of respect 
find it perfectly natural and not in the least 
humiliating to ask all their literary acquaintances 
by letter or in person for a favorable notice of 
their books. Should any one be too proud to 
stoop to such a practice, he may be sure that his 
work, however meritorious it may be, will be 
buried in silence and neglect. As the unfor- 
tunate reviewer has his hands more than full if 
he has to serve all his friends, how can he find 
time to read and notice works with whose au- 
thors he is unacquainted? Impartial reviews or 
simple notices of new books, such as we meet 
with in Germany, are unknown in France, In 
fact, reviewing is without exception a matter be- 
tween friend and friend; authors, at least the 
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second rate among them, form a sort of assur- 
ance company, and their mutual interest proves 
stronger than even religious or political party 
feeling. 

This school of mediocrity, the name of whose 
disciples is legion, calls itself very complaisantly 
the ¢cole du bon sens, but it is not the good old 
French don sens a la Montaigne and a la Molzéere, 
which, never a respecter of persons, pitilessly 
lashed the narrow ideas of propriety and the 
absurd susceptibilities of vanity. It is merely 
the don sens of routine, in whose sight whatever 
is, is right and excellent, which will hurt no 
prejudices, and believes that to have an original 
opinion is a want of good taste, and to act inde- 
pendently an offense against propriety. The 
French, who have always been somewhat in- 
clined to the abstract and absolute, have in fact 
succeeded in carrying out their logic in the 
“modern state’; they have realized the ration- 
alistic ideal, and, consequently, are in their own 
opinion living in the best of all possible worlds. 
It matters not that this ideal, like their boasted 
liberty, equality, and justice, is only realized in 
the external forms, not in the actual relations of 
life. The French even in their best times have 
never troubled themselves over-much about the 
agreement between fact and word, and we can 
hardly expect them in their present condition 
greatly to concern themselves as to whether the 
whole of their “modern state’? may not be an 
unreality. It is enough that French state insti- 
tutions, French society, and French taste, are 
based on indisputable abstract principles. Ergo, 
state institutions, society, and taste, are also in- 
disputably right and good. “Ha!— 


‘* «Tu non credesti ch’ io loicc fossi,’ ” 


might the most dangerous of all evil spirits, the 
Pride of the Understanding, cry out like his col- 
league in Dante’s “ Inferno.” * 

Besides that division of the dull literature 
which is proper and moralizes, there is another 
species of it which is improper and does not 


* Asan example of the way in which sophisms and 
arguments merely consisting of brilliant points and 
sounding phrases have taken possession of even the best 
French mind, I may quote, besides Victor Hugo’s ‘‘ Mi- 
sérables,” the whole of which rests on sophistry, a pas- 
sage in his ‘‘ Année Terrible” which invariably is much 
admired. The incendiary in the Commune, who is re- 
proached with having set fire to the Louvre library, an- 
swers, dans un vers bien amené: ‘‘ What else can you 
expect ? Ye xe sazs pas lire.’ Now, every Frenchman 
knows that all the revolutionists, communists, and so- 
cialists without exception can read only too well, and 
have in fact for the most part been corrupted by what 
they read. V’¢mporte ; the expression is striking, effec- 
tive ; whether true or untrue is a matter of no considera- 
tion. 


trouble itself at all about morality. It was d 
veloped under the Second Empire, and may | 
distinguished into two closely related schools. 
the Realists and the “ Formists,” if 1 may use tj 
expression. The “ Formists ” are quite indiffe 
ent about the substance or matter; poetry li! 
good prose is, they hold, a music, which has — 
charm the ear, The “facture” of the verse ( 
use the technical expression) is the great thing 
all else is of quite secondary importance. Fr 
rhymes, new and unexpected expressions an 
turns, and an easy flow of language are the alph 
and omega of poetic art. Thought and feelin 
go for nothing. On the other hand, the sensib 
objects of the external world are made to stan 
out in a strong, clear light ; whether it be a hi 
man face or an old chair is a matter of comple’ 
indifference. For it is sensuous charm whic 
gives an object artistic value, whether it be 
piece of heavy damask silk or a woman’s roun¢ 
ed bosom. Morality is beside the questio) 
Were Homer’s gods, they ask, or Ariosto’s hy 
roes moral? And they think they have the pr 
etic imagination of a Shakespeare or an Ariosi 
when, like Hoffmann or Brentano, they have tor 
ured their poor brains into bringing forth som 
impossible caricatures. 

The Realists generally choose uninterestin, 
immodest, often repulsive subjects, and glo 
over detailed descriptions of the same. The 
think they have drawn a striking portrait an 
given a true picture of the times when they hay 
painted with exactness silk stockings and leather 
jack-boots, ruffs, and carbines, at the most a mu 
tache besides, may be, some colored carpets ar 
coverings to catch the eye—all of them the lea 
essential and least interesting things in the worl 
The Dutch painters did so before, they say, ar 
they only show thereby how entirely they fail” 
understand the theory of art for art’s sake. Bo’ 
schools, the Realist and Formalist, from Baud 
laire to the Goncourts, from Lecomte de Lisle 
Coppée, stand completely under the influence 
Théophile Gautier, who was only just in time 
belong to the great generation of 1830. A pie: 
manufactured by this prophet of “art for art 
sake,” or by one of his best disciples, reminds? 
at first sight of the museum of the Grane G 
wolbe at Dresden—an image which no connect 
and harmonious work of art, but only a mint. 
composttum, would suggest. But on closer i! 
spection we find that we have not even isolate 
jewels before us, but badly colored bits of glas 
and among them perhaps a couple of cheap pel 
bles, which the fellow has given himself an ini 
nite deal of trouble to cut into a thousand facet 
For these artists are for the most part poor, bej 
garly poor, and they try to imitate the rich 
the false jewelry which they pick up in dictio’ 























ries. Any one who is properly at home in his 
‘wn language need not go so far in search of 
io or give himself the trouble of coining new 
nes and galvanizing those that have been long 
-ead into a poor semblance of life, nor need he 
isapply for his own purposes the terminology 
{the arts and sciences. True artists in lan- 
uage, like George Sand or Renan, find their 
ving mother-tongue sufficient. Again, we are 
ored to death by the continual use of synonyms, 
‘nd by the virtuoso’s habit of spinning out a 
ubject with fine expressions which all but de- 
/enerates into simple tautology. And the more 
significant and commonplace their subject is, 
> much the better. It is incredible what suc- 
ess these people with their mechanical polishing 
‘ad technical contrivances have met with in a 
-eneration which is thirsting for what is real, and 
itisfies its desire on whatever comes to hand. 
0 an uncorrupted taste this vapid literature is 
yen more wearisome than offensive. 

_ Happily France still produces, though in far 
ss ample measure than forty or fifty years ago, 
; literature of real value, which is able to satisfy 

ike the dainty appetite of the esthetic epicure 

id the healthy hunger of an uncorrupted palate. 
rue, our generation can not boast of a first-rate 
| storian like Augustin Thierry, of a delicate bi- 
grapher like Sainte-Beuve, of a consummate 
‘tist like Mérimée, of an eloquent writer like 
eorge Sand, of a poet like Musset, or of an 
yserver like Balzac; but in Renan and Taine, 


Montégut and Scherer, in Prévost-Paradol. 


id J. J. Weiss, in Flaubert and Augier, it pos- 
sses successors to them who command our 
}miration and respect. 
| Tt is only natural that a school of criticism 
\.ould arise when the creative power of the na- 
| m seemed for a time at least exhausted. The 
range thing is, that the reverse happened in 
‘ermany, where criticism preceded the great age 
| poetry. We are not now engaged in a history 
| literature, yet even in a sketch like the present 
‘will not be out of place to point out how French 
‘iticism is a birth of this century. Founded by 
llemain and brought to perfection by Sainte- 
‘uve, it received from the latter its peculiar 
‘ychological and biographical character. Its 
‘st and most delicate work has appeared within 
2 last twenty years. A new and important 
“ment indeed in the intellectual life of the na- 
‘n is this young branch of French literature, 
lich combines Montégut’s depth of thought, 
yman’s delicate taste and unsurpassed art, 
ine’s bold application of method and rich col- 
\ng, Sarcey’s open-minded and unprejudiced 
igment, and Scherer’s thorough knowledge 
‘d honest endeavor to see things as they act- 
lly are. What these writers have produced 
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can not be too much studied in Germany. We 
had a right to look down somewhat contemptu- 
ously on the formal criticism of Bouhours and 
La Harpe, from the height of a culture which 
numbered Lessing among its founders, and was 
worthily continued in Schiller’s philosophical 
criticism, Hegel’s zesthetics, Schlegel’s apprecia- 
tive and appropriating talent, Gervinus’s literary 
learning, and H. Hettner’s masterful history of 
ideas ; but that is no reason why we should for- 
get that neither our own literature, nor the Eng- 
lish, nor the Italian, can point to any works to 
compare with the literary and psychological 
studies of Sainte-Beuve. 

Modern French criticism, as indeed all French 
literature, possesses another advantage over the 
German which does not receive due considera- 
tion. It takes up that wider, more liberal point 
of view of the man of the world, which is en- 
tirely wanting to German literature and German 
intellectual life, relegated as they have been for 
almost the last three hundred years to the uni- 
versities, that is, to professors and small towns. 
With the exception of Lessing, Goethe, and 
Schopenhauer, there is hardly a writer of impor- 
tance in the annals of our literary history who 
was not tutor or professor, or who had not at 
least taken part some time in his life in educa- 
tional work. -Lecture-rooms and libraries were 
the cradle of German culture, as English and 
French culture grew up among lawyers and poli- 
ticians. The freedom and distinction which the 
latter thus gained are wanting to German litera- 
ture, which has not yet succeeded in entirely 
getting rid of the atmosphere of the study, the 
pettiness of the school-room, the tastelessness 
and pedantry of the lecture-room, or the traces 
of the continuous struggle between the flights of 
idealism and the straitened circumstances of a 
narrow life. From the days of Montaigne and 
Montesquieu down to those of the Duc de Bro- 
glie and the Marquis de Sainte-Aulaire, the high- 
est and most independent class has in France, 
as in England, considered it an honor to take an 
active part in the intellectual work of their coun- 
try. But in Germany ever since the fall of the 
wealthy city patriciates and the independent no- 
bles, that is, for three centuries, all intellectual 
activity has been left to pastors and professors. 
Whatever gain may thus have accrued to deep 
thought and earnest study has been at the ex- 
pense of taste and largeness of view. The lit- 
erary life of France, even in the decline which 
we have lived to see during the last thirty years, 
still retains in an eminent degree the open-mind- 
edness, the liberal “ a//ure,” and the great tradi- 
tions of better days. 

Yet the chief merit of what remains of value 
amid the general decline of French literature 
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does not lie in these qualities. The French have 
always been distinguished for cleverness (Aadz- 
leté), and they possess it to such a degree that 
it almost amounts to genius. No nation can vie 
with them in works which only require talent. 
Though France has never produced, even in her 
best days, a Dante, a Shakespeare, or a Goethe, 
she can boast of an undisputed superiority in 
mere technical skill. And this, like all the fore- 
going, applies to the fine arts as well as to litera- 
ture. We need only compare the fashionable 
painters of France for the last fifty years with 
those of Germany and Italy. Where is the Ger- 
man artist who could rival Ary Scheffer in sen- 
timental expression, Horace Vernet. in “/urza,” 
Paul Delaroche in theatrical effect, Meissonier in 
exactness, Gérdme in effectiveness, or Regnauld 
in brilliancy of color? We are not speaking 
here of really great French painters like Dela- 
croix, Ricard, or Decamps, any more than of 
those of the same order in Germany. The 
reader will be able to call to mind analogous 
examples in music, architecture, and sculpture, 
in which.the French show the preéminence they 
always display when the task in hand is that of 
producing certain given effects by the application 
of technical methods (frocédés), While, how- 
ever, in the generation of 1830, a certain amount 
of individuality and idealism was still combined 
with talent and intelligence, in our days, that is, 
since about 1840, everything has been reduced 
to mechanical processes, which it must be al- 
lowed have been brought to perfection. Only 
let an artist have a success in the Sa/oz with a 
new style, and in the following year will appear 
dozens of pictures in the same manner, executed 
with equal skill.* 

Of course, neither a true critic nor an un- 
biased observer will be deceived by such works, 
but will at once feel their want of originality and 
idealism. Clever and tasteful as the imitation 
may be, they will be sure to miss two requisites 
—conviction and spontaneity. Art in France 
has degenerated into a mere trade. Most of 
those who paint or write are not conscious of 
any calling, but wish to make money or gain a 
position; and therefore they flatter and humor 
the public. Goethe once said, at the time when 
another golden age of French literature seemed 
to be dawning in Mérimée and Victor Hugo: 
“The French possess wit and understanding, 
but no depth and no self-devotion. . . . In their 
style, too, they are true to their general char- 


* I may mention as instances, Cabanel’s ‘‘ Venus,” 
Moreau’s ‘‘ Sphinx,” Géréme’s ‘‘ Cesar,” Hamon’s 
‘* Gods of Love,” Heilbuth’s ‘‘ Roman Scenes,” Re- 
gnault’s ‘‘Saléme.”” In the year after they were ex- 
hibited, twenty pictures of the same character, and all 
good in their way, were to be seen in the Sa/on, 
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travagant, tragic, horrible, but (in the case of th: 


acter. They are sociable by nature, therefore 
they never forget the public to whom they ar 
speaking. They endeavor to be clear in orde; 
to convince their readers, and agreeable in orde 
to please them.” But since this judgment thing 
have gone still further. French writers in ow 
days do not trouble themselves to convince any 
one, for the simple reason that they have nc 
convictions; they are not satisfied with being 
merely agreeable, but are ready to be anything 
else the public may wish—witty, obscene, ex 


best at least) never wanting in taste. Yet ther 
is one thing wanting in every work, however tech 
nically perfect it may be, however well adapte: 
to the stage, however attractively written, how 
ever witty and clever. It is not inspired by 
thirst for truth, by an irresistible desire to ex 
press one’s inmost nature and belief; it does ne 
display the earnest unselfish endeavor which ma 
frequently be traced in the most mediocre Germa 
scientific essay, the most insignificant Germa 
lyrical poem, the most awkward and tasteles 
German picture, although of late years Germa 
art and literature have also begun in their clums 
way to vie with French cleverness and to striv 
after money and success, instead of the satisfac 
tion of the artist’s conscience. All it shows is 
desire to please, as a means of ministering to th 
author’s personal vanity or personal enjoymen 
Contemporary French literature shows how litt! 
can be effected by intelligence and technical ski 
alone; poetry, history, and philosophy—that i 
all which rests on intuition or transcendentalisi 
—can hardly be said to exist any longer. Nove 
and dramas, criticism and natural science, ha 
alone survived the general exhaustion of t 
French mind; but the novel and the drama, < 
they have been handled by their two most ab 
representatives under the Second Empire, ce 
hardly be classed among the “ dedles-lettres 
Gustave Flaubert’s novels and the comedies © 
Dumas ji/s are really analyses of human natu’ 
in the dress of dialogue and narrative, ar 
have more to do with natural science the 
with art. Flaubert’s first work does indeed 
times remind us of Balzac, but is destitute | 
his philosophical penetration and his poeti¢ 
treatment. 

For this very reason, however, the student 
French life may gather a rich store of inform 
tion from a short consideration of one of the 
classes of literature. As, however, the mor 
attitude and the method of construction alwa 
remain the same, the only difference being | 
the degree of talent, artistic sense, and tas 
therein displayed, we may be allowed to let dré 
our threefold division, and consider our su? | 
in its general character, 
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“To write plays,” said Goethe, “is a craft 
hat has to be learned, and demands a talent 
‘yhich must come from nature.” Now, who has 
‘sore natural dramatic talent than a Frenchman, 
‘nd where can the craft be better understood 
han in Paris ? 
’ Jn no age and in no country has line-and-rule 
‘rt attained greater perfection than in France 
| nder the Second Empire, and in the particular 
epartment of the higher comedy, the genre 
( deahar to this period. In classic tragedy and 
‘he drama of intrigue, in melodrama and vaude- 
‘ille, there was far more originality from 1815 to 
850 than from 1850 to 1870, Above all, the 
rama of intrigue was brought to rare perfection 
y the genius of Alexandre Dumas and the un- 
ailing gayety of Scribe. Indeed, after returning 
19 its sober senses in 1850, the repentant nation 
‘ound it only too full of genius and gayety. It 
‘yas about the time of the Revolution of February 
‘hat national education, as systematized. by the 
'-reat Napoleon and the “ Liberals,” began really 
o bear fruit ; for whatever inspired the least sus- 
jicion of genius, originality, independence, or 
magination, had gradually come to stink in the 
ostrils of the “educated” public. As this pub- 
‘¢ demanded a “ politique honnéte et modérée,” 
‘itto philosophy, and ditto history, so at the 
heatre it objected to seeing aught which trans- 
) ressed the bounds of probability and propriety. 
‘Moreover, the world was grown virtuous; but, as 
‘: could not get on without just a taste of vice, 
‘Tes fournisseurs de S. M, le Public” produced 
‘he required article, consisting of vicious virtue 
“nd virtuous vice, all within the bounds of every- 
‘lay life and every-day commonplace ideas, un- 
ainted by imagination and sprinkled with timely 
xposition of social—not socialistic—questions. 
The way had been already pointed out by 
‘iderot in his “ Pére de Famille” and his “ Fils 
‘Waturel’’; Greuze’s pictures supplied the illus- 
rations ; but both, notwithstanding false phrases 
nd attitudes, retained the idealistic tendency of 
heir century. Casimir Delavigne believed he 
vas reviving the comedy of Moliére when he 
(vrote his “ Ecole des Vieillards,” and he did but 
evive the dourgeozs comedy and its prose. Of 
‘ourse he could not approach the creative genius 
‘f the poet who produced the characters of Ar- 
lolphe and Alceste; but, even when we compare 
is work with the skillful composition of Dumas 
“Ws, it seems to be so much rubbish. The first 
atisfactory model in this gezve was the work of 
‘hat amiable juggler Monsieur Scribe. “ Une 
thaine”’ is the first, and still one of the best, of 
the hautes comédzes of the century. It turns on 
he favorite subject of the modern French the- 
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atre—the conflict between love and marriage. 
Balzac’s “ Mercadet,” an imitation of the immor- 
tal “Turcaret”” of Le Sage, was the first attempt 
to treat dramatically the other most popular 
theme of the time—the struggle of the Jarvenu 
with the social powers that be. 

When writers who have real cleverness and a 
natural gift for light, sparkling dialogue set them- 
selves the task of treating popular subjects and 
questions in an agreeable way, they will as a rule 
succeed far better than men of genius. They 
soon master the necessary technicalities, and they 
would not be Frenchmen if they did not know 
how to conceal the work of glue-pot and hammer. 
Take the hundreds of comedies which have been 
put on the stage in the last thirty years ; in every 
one we find the same arrangement, the same per- 
sonages, the same subject, the same views, and 
the same language. The only difference is in the 
degree of cleverness with which the receipt has 
been followed. The same cookery-book is al- 
ways used, only the cooks are more or less skilled, 
and no one is tolerated who does not respect the 
authority of a Soyer. Now, everybody knows that 
On nait rét¢tsseur, mats on devient cutsinier ; 
but who cares for the 7é¢zsseur save on high fes- 
tivals? However (‘not to crack the wind of 
the poor phrase, roaming it thus’), let us look 
through the cookery-book, if it is agreeable to 
my readers. 

The subjects of modern comedy are always 
taken out of the real life of the present. The 
play either turns on the conflict between the new 
and the old society, or between passion and so- 
cial law, or often both are interlaced in one plot. 
Nothing can convince either authors or public 
that these conflicts are not new; in their eyes 
they date from the French Revolution, that new 
era of humanity, which, if we are to believe the 
French, has completely transformed human nat- 
ure as well as all historical and social laws. The 
representative of the new society is either an z7- 
genteur, who has raised himself by his own ex- 

ertions, having—O_ incomparable glory !—come 
out top from the Ecole Polytechnique, or he is a 
painter who has been decorated for his pictures 
in the last Sa/om. Of course, some writers 
emancipate themselves so far as to substitute a 
lawyer or officer for the zagenzeur, though most 
characteristically never a professor or doctor, and 
sometimes, though rarely, a sculptor or poet for 
the painter. The old society, the society of preju- 
dices, is represented either by a marquis, who 
is unconscious that such a thing as modern his- 
tory exists,.and who wishes to reéstablish the 
system of tithes and gavel-work, a type nowhere 
to be found in actual life; or it is represented by 
a nouveau riche, who looks on all artists as Bo- 
hemians, and dreams of nothing but a red ribbon 
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for himself and a title for his daughter—a type 
to be met with at every step. So far the new 
comedy is but the expression of the national 
character and of the society and manners of the 
time. The first object of the modern French- 
man in art and literature, as in legislation, is to 
deny or veil the social inequalities which do as a 
fact exist ; hence on the stage he must be made 
to attain that which he never does attain, or even 
strive after, in actual life—admission into a high- 
er social stratum. On this goal he keeps his eye 
fixed as the grand reward of all his exertions— 
an unconscious and effective contradiction of the 
democratic reflections with which such pieces are 
copiously strewed. 

Tirade plays, as of old, a great part in the 
new comedy. The four et contre are argued in 
easy prose, just as Corneille’s Auguste and Cinna 
argued in splendid verse. The language is al- 
ways clear, witty, and flowing, but dry and col- 
orless ; the dialogue is, when not hampered by 
tirade, natural, vivacious, witty, and full of that 
old French grace, which yet never grows old, 
and which for three centuries Europe has never 
wearied of admiring. The construction (char- 
pente) is, if possible, even more according to rule 
and line, and more artificial, than the delineation 
of the characters; everything being prescribed 
accurately—the reasons for which the personages 
appear on or disappear from the scene, the con- 
centration of interest in the fourth act, the duel, 
the hide-and-seek, the recognition, the narrative 
of the “confident,” and so forth. An extraordi- 
nary exercise of artistic power is therefore re- 
quired to make a play seem new and imagina- 
tive, to keep up the attention, and by the interest 
of the plot to enliven the triteness of the subject 
and the monotony of the tirades. All, even the 
best authors, have recourse in the end to conver- 
sion, to complete change of character—a most 
striking illustration of the French conception of 
human nature. A Macbeth, a Hamlet, never 
change; to Shakespeare his hero’s actions are 
his hero’s character; to Schiller “a man’s deeds 
are as the fruit of a tree; they must be what 
they are; no sport of chance can change them. 
When we know a man’s inner nature, we know 
what he will will and how he will act.” Not so 
the Frenchman, for whom the freedom of the 
will is an indisputable dogma, and who takes a 
very different view of the matter; to him it 
seems only natural for the hero of a play to 
change his nature and habits in the twinkling of 
an eye, and to be suddenly converted from a 
gambler and libertine into a faithful husband and 
conscientious father. 

This point of view is most characteristic of 
the second category of the new comedy, which 
deals with the question of marriage. Here we 


have a man who is in love and lives with } 
mistress, until at last the desire to found a hor 
of his own, to know a father’s joys, to take up 
position in society, in short, to live like oth 
people, alienates him from the object of his < 
fections, and induces him to make a mardzage 
razson with some ignorant little goose of a dou 
geoise. There are variations in abundance < 
this theme, but “the good triumphs,” as in f) 
fEschylean chorus—the “ good,” of course, b 
ing social propriety. In fact, affection is alwa 
sacrificed to the worldly advantages of a cor 
fortable establishment, and this is called moralj 
and duty. The dramatz¢s persone are, firstly, 
woman of middle age, who is either unhapj 
and passionately in love, or else a heartless ¢ 
quette. (It is all one, according to the mor 
ideas of French society; in the eyes of alma 
every Frenchman who has read his Goethe, E 
mont’s Clarchen is simply a courtesan.) Ne) 
a young count, who is surfeited with too mu 
wild living and thirsts for domestic peace; al 
a husband, who figures as a tragical characte 
(The modern French think the laughable cucko 
of Greek comedy, of Boccaccio, Shakespear 
La Fontaine, Moliére, and Musset, is “ play, 
out,” and have invented the tearful cuckold, 
tedious personage, and by no means a happy i 
vention.) Last, but not least, a Desgenais. Po 
Musset is responsible for having created tl 
maudlin type in his “ Confessions d'un Enfa 
du Siécle.” Desgenais is a gentlemanly 7% 
who preaches morality, and it is easy to imagi 
what kind of morality. He has seen the worl 
so far as it is represented by cards, courtesar 
and champagne, and has at last discovere 
though too late for himself, that it would ha 
been better if he had kept to the beaten trac 
and married in good time some girl just fre: 
from school. But it is not too late to give 
young friend the benefit of his experiences. F 
must be brought back ere it be too late, and | 
any price, from the downward path into the higl 
road of respectability. A touching appeal 
made to the young man in the name of utili 
and enlightened selfishness, For in such a wor 
who would expect to hear of justice and gene 
osity ? 

As the writer of such pieces lives in Pari 
and in the least scrupulous company to be foun 
in Paris, he naturally can not depict the moralii 
and circumstances of life of the most estimab 
portion of Parisian society, and, as I remarke 
before, it would not be just to France to dra 
general conclusions from his descriptions as! 
the general conditions of the country; but : 
the author in the days of his youth, at home ' 
at school, in the provinces or in Paris, has assim 
lated the moral ideas of his nation, it is qui 
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‘wable to represent his moral judgment as 
of modern France. We see, then, that 
le the unhealthy state of society which is 
resented in the new comedy is quite excep- 
al, it is dealt with in the light of generally 
ognized moral principles. Hence the whole 
his literature is doubly unsound and twice 
ioved from the truth. But, as it is not only 
ing in healthiness and truthfulness, but also, 
the most part, in imagination, poetry, and 
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‘TR. MATTHEW ARNOLD has lately pub- 
lished an essay upon Lord Byron which 
surprised, not merely the students of Byron, 
the students of Mr. Matthew Arnold himself. 
, theory about Byron is, that Byron is neither 
st nor thinker—that “he has no light, can 
lead us from the past to the future; . . . the 
-nent he reflects, he is a child; . . . as a poet 
/has no fine and exact sense for word and 
hatte and rhythm; he has not the artist’s 
jire and gifts.” The excellence of Byron, ac- 
\ling to Mr. Arnold, mainly consists in his 
| icerity and strength”’; in his rhetorical pow- 


in his “irreconcilable revolt and battle” 
,inst the political and social order of things 
| 





thich he lived. “Byron threw himself upon 
) try as his organ, and in poetry his topics were 
‘Queen Mab,’ and ‘ The Witch of Atlas,’ and 
e Sensitive-Plant —they were the upholders 
he old order, George III, and Lord Castle- 
th, and the Duke of Wellington, and Southey, 
they were the canters and tramplers of the 


it world, and they were his enemies, and him- 


” 


| do not propose to discuss here at any length 
t is the value of Mr. Arnold’s estimate of 
| on, Byron can take care of himself; and 
| Arnold does not increase our disposition to 
2nd upon him, when we find him saying that 
| ably Shelley’s “Essays and Letters” “will 
it the wear and tear of time better, and final- 
) me to stand higher, than his poetry !”’ 

Mr. Arnold, however, appeals to Goethe as 
‘\uthority for the position to which Byron is 
‘iced, and it is important that the English 
le should not suppose that Goethe did not 
W Byron's true worth. I have therefore col- 
| :d some of the principal criticisms upon Byron 
‘ch I can find in Goethe’s works. The text 










gayety, it is quite impossible that it should out- 
last the passing fashion. The higher comedy of 
the Second Empire will share the fate of its po- 
etry and novels: in twenty years less will be 
heard of it than is now heard of the novels of 
D'Urfé and Mademoiselle Scudéry after two cen- 
turies.* 
KARL HILLEBRAND (from his “ The French 
in the Second Half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’’). 
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just quoted which Goethe made about Byron to 
Eckermann: “so bald er refiectirt ist er etn 
Kind” —as soon as he reflects he 7s a child. 

Goethe, it is true, did say this; but every- 
thing in the interpretation of the saying depends 
upon the context, which Mr. Arnold omits. I 
give the whole passage, quoting from Oxenford’s 
translation of the “ Eckermann Conversations,” 
vol. i, p. 198: 


***Tord Byron,’ said Eckermann, ‘is no wiser 
when he takes ‘‘ Faust” to pieces and thinks you 
found one thing here, the other there.’ ‘The greater 
part of those fine things cited by Lord Byron,’ Goethe 
replied, ‘I have never read; much less did I think 
of them when I was writing ‘‘ Faust.” But Lord 
Byron is only great as a poet; as soon as he reflects 
he is a child. He knows not how to help himself 
against the stupid attacks of the same kind made 
upon him by his own countrymen. He ought to 
have expressed himself more strongly against them. 
‘What is there is mine,” he should have said, ‘‘and 
whether I got it from a book or from life is of no 
consequence ; the only point is, whether I have made 
a right use of it.” Walter Scott used a scene from 
my ‘“‘ Egmont,” and he had a right to do so; and, 
because he did it well, he deserves praise.’ ” 


Surely, it can not be said upon the strength 
of an observation of this kind, that Goethe be- 





* Of course we are only speaking here of the large 
majority. It is probable that some few pieces, like the 
‘‘ Marquis de la Seigliére” or the ‘‘Gendre de M, Poi- 
rier,” will keep their place on the stage by the side of 
Marivaux’s ‘‘ Fausses Confidences”’ or ‘‘ Jeux de Amour 
et du Hasard,” simply because they are farthest removed 
from the type in vogue, and approach most nearly to the 
French drama of intrigue as brought to perfection by 
Scribe and Dumas fére, The real types of the higher 
comedy which we have endeavored to characterize, even 
the most successful, such as Ponsard’s ‘‘ L’Honneur et 
YArgent ” and Dumas /i/s’ ‘‘ Demi-Monde,” are already 
becoming antiquated. 
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lieved that Byron was unable to reflect in that 
wide sense in which Mr. Arnold interprets the 
word. What Goethe did believe about Byron 
we shall see presently. 

We will, in the first place, continue the quo- 
tations from the “ Eckermann”’: 


““We see how the inadequate dogmas of the 
Church work upon a free mind like Byron’s, and 
how by such a piece (‘ Cain’) he struggles to get rid 
of a doctrine which has been forced upon him” (vol. 
i, p. 129). 

‘‘The world to him was transparent, and he 
could paint by way of anticipation ” (vol. i, p. 140). 

“That which I call invention I never saw in any 
one in the world to a greater degree than in him” 
(vol. i, p. 205). 

‘Lord Byron is to be regarded as a man, as an 
Englishman, and as a great talent. His good quali- 
ties belong chiefly to the man, his bad to the Eng- 
lishman and the peer, his talent is incommensurable, 
All Englishmen are, as such, without reflection prop- 
erly so called ; distractions and party-spirit will not 
permit them to perfect themselves in quiet. But 
they are great as practical men. Thus, Lord Byron 
could never attain reflection on himself, and on this 
account his maxims in general are not successful. 
But where* he will create, he always succeeds ; and 
we may truly say that, with him, inspiration supplies 
the place of reflection. He was always obliged to 
go on poetizing, and then everything that came from 
the man, especially from his heart, was excellent. 
He produced his best things, as women do pretty 
children, without thinking about it, or knowing how 
it was done. He is a great talent, a born talent, 
and I never saw the true poetical power greater in 
any man than in him, In the apprehension of ex- 
ternal objects, and a clear penetration into past situ- 
ations, he is as great as Shakespeare. But, as a pure 
individuality, Shakespeare is his superior” (vol. i, 
Pp. 209). 


We see now more distinctly what Goethe 
means by “reflection.” It is the maxim-forming 
faculty; the faculty of self-separation, or con- 
scious coms¢deration, a faculty which would have 
enabled Byron, as it enabled Goethe, to reply 
successfully to a charge of plagiarism. It is not 
the faculty of thought in its widest sense, nor of 
creation, and it is not much concerned with the 
production of poems of the highest order—the 
poems, that is to say, which are written, as it 
were, by the impersonal thought. 

But again: 


‘The English may think of Byron as they please ; 
but this is certain, that they can show no poet who 
is to be compared to him. He is different from all 
the others, and, for the most part, greater” (vol. i, 
Pp. 290). 


This passage is one which Mr. Arnold quotes, 
and he strives to diminish its importance by trans- 


lating der chim zu vergleichen ware by “wh 
his parallel,” and maintains that Goethe ‘y 
not so much thinking of the strict rank, as 
try, of Byron’s production; he was thinking 
that wonderful personality of Byron which 
enters into his poetry.” It is just possible; } 
if Goethe did think this, he used words wh 
must have misled any ordinary human bei 
and, if the phrase der zhm zu vergleichen w, 
simply indicates parallelism, it loses all its po 
for in that sense it might have been applied 
the worst poet living. 


“T have read once more Byron’s ‘ Deforr 
Transformed,’ and must say that to me his tal 
appears greater than ever. His devil was sugges 
by my ‘ Mephistopheles’; but it is no imitation 
is thoroughly new and original ; close, genuine, - 
spirited. There are no weak passages—not a pl 
where you could put the head of a pin, where 
do not find znvention and thought [italics mij 
Were it not for his hypochondriacal negative ti 
he would be as great as Shakespeare and the | 
cients” (vol. i, p. 294). 

Eckermann expressed his surprise, and | 
Arnold will probably express surprise at be 
reminded of this passage: “ Yes,” said Goel 
‘you may believe me, I have studied him an 
and am confirmed in this opinion.” The px 
tion which Byron occupies in the second par 
“Faust” is well known. Eckermann talked 
Goethe about it, and Goethe said, “I could 
make use of any man as the representative 
the modern poetical era except him, who 
doubtedly is to be regarded as the great 
genius of our century.” Mr. Arnold transl 
this word “genius” by “talent.” The wore 
the original is ¢a/en?, and I will not dispute ¥ 
so accomplished a German scholar as Mr. Am 
as to what is the precise meaning of ¢a/ent. 
both the English translations of Eckermann 
word is rendered “genius,” and after the cc 
parison between Byron, Shakespeare, and 
ancients just quoted, we can hardly admit t 
Goethe meant to distinguish scientifically 
tween the. two orders of intellect and to i 
the lower to Byron. 

But, last of all, I will translate Goethe's c 
cism upon “Cain.” So far as I know, it has 
yet appeared in English, It is to be found 
the Stuttgart and Tiibingen edition of Goe! 
1840, vol. xxxiii, p. 157. Some portions wh 
are immaterial I have omitted : 





: 

“After I had listened to the strangest thi 
about this work for almost a year, I at last too! 
myself in hand, and it excited in me astonishn 
and admiration ; an effect which will produce in 
mind which is pane and susceptible, everything g¢ 
beautiful, ‘and great... . The poet who, ced 
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limit of all our conceptions, has penetrated with 
‘ning spiritual vision the past and present, and 
sequently the future, has now subdued new re- 
4s under his limitless talent, but what he will 
mplish therein can be predicted by no human 
ig. His procedure, however, we can neverthe- 
jn a measure more closely determine. He ad- 
ss to the letter of the Biblical tradition, for he 
| ws the first pair of human beings to exchange 
t original purity and innocence for a guilt mys- 
‘us in its origin; the punishment which is its 
sequence descending upon all posterity. The 
strous burden of such an event he lays upon the 
-ilders of Cain as the representative of a sullen 
vanity, plunged for no fault of its own into the 
hs of misery. 

‘To this primal son of man bowed down and 
ily burdened, death, which as yet he has not 
., is an especial trouble ; and although he may 
e the end of his present distress, it seems still 
: hateful to exchange it for a condition alto- 
‘er unknown. Hence we already see that the 
weight of a dogmatic system, explaining, medi- 
', yet always in conflict with itself, just as it still 
yer occupies us, was imposed on the first miser- 
-sonof man. These contradictions, which. are 
strange to human nature, oscillated to and fro 
)s mind, and could not be brought to rest, either 
| igh the divinely-given gentleness of his father 
_ brother, or the loving and alleviating codpera- 
of his sister-wife. In order to sharpen them to 
| oint of impossibility of endurance, Satan comes 
| the scene, a mighty and misleading spirit, who 
/is by unsettling him morally, and then con- 
| him miraculously through all worlds, causing 
“o see the past as overwhelmingly vast, the pres- 
| s small and of no account, and the future as 
| f foreboding and void of consolation. 

So he turns back to his own family, more ex- 
| but not worse than before ; and finding in the 
) y circle everything as he has left it, the urgency 
‘yel, who wishes to make him offer a sacrifice, 
nes altogether insupportable. More say we 
| xcepting that the motivation of the scene in 
|. Abel perishes is of the rarest excellence, and 
, follows is equally great and priceless. There 
ies Abel! That now is death of which there 
.0 much speech, and man knows about it as 
'}1s he did before. 

| We must not forget that through the whole 
there runs a kind of presentiment of a Saviour, 
| t the poet at this point, as well as in all others, 
-lown how to bring himself near to the ideas 
lich we explain things, and to our modes of 
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Mf the scene with the parents, in which Eve at 
mses the speechless Cain, which our western 
vor lifts into such striking prominence, there 
ts nothing more for us to say: we have to 
ch thgconclusion with astonishment and rev- 


‘Vith regard to this conclusion, an intelligent 
ir friend, related to us through esteem for 
VOL, XI,—22 


Byron, has asserted that everything religious and 
moral in the world was put into the last three words 
of the piece.” * 


One more quotation. It is about “ Manfred,” 
and is to be found in vol. xxxiii, p. 153: 


“ A wonderful phenomenon, and one touching 
me closely, was the tragedy of ‘Manfred’ by Byron. 
This strange poet, rich in ideas, has taken up my 
‘Faust’ into himself, and has sucked therefrom the 
strangest nourishment. He has made use in his 
own way of the motives which serve his own ends, 
so that nothing remains the same, and for that very 
reason I can not sufficiently be astonished at his in- 
tellect.” 


We have now heard enough from Goethe to 
prove that the very limited interpretation placed 
by Mr. Arnold upon a single expression can not 
be accepted as a full account of what Goethe 
thought about Byron. It is to be observed that 
Goethe was an old man when he read Byron, 
and this gives a peculiar value to his utterances. 
They are not the outpourings of a youth over- 
come by Mr. Arnold’s “vogue.” They are the 
convictions of a gray-headed and singularly self- 
possessed man of the world, who had passed 
the usual limit of life, and had seen many things > 
a man, too, of so rare sagacity in the discern- 
ment of character, that it became almost divina- 
tion, as, for example, it did in the case of Car- 
lyle. 

Many persons will be inclined to think that 
Goethe, so far from putting Byron on a lower 
level than that usually assigned to him, has over- 
praised him, and will question the justice of the 
“burning spiritual vision ” which the great Ger- 
man believed the great Englishman to possess. 
But let us read “Cain”; let us consider what 
Goethe call its “ motivation”; let us reflect on 
the incident and meaning added to the legend ; 
on the exploration of the universe with Lucifer 
for a guide; on its result; on the mode in which 
the death of Abel is reached; on the doom of 
Cain—the limitless wilderness henceforth and no 
rest ; on the fidelity of Adah, who, with the true 
instinct of love, separates between the man and 
the crime; let us ponder on the majesty of the 
principal character, Cain himself, who stands be- 
fore us as the representative of the insurgence of 
the human intellect, embodying it so consum- 
mately that, if we know him, we know a whole 
literature ; let us brood over all this, and we 
shall say that Goethe has not exaggerated. It is 
the same with the rest of Byron’s dramas. Over 
and above the beauty of detached passages, there 
is in each one of them a large and universal 





* Adah, Peace be with him (Abel), 
Catz. But with me / 
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moral, or rather moral within moral, precisely the 
same for no reader, but none the less certain, and 
as inexhaustible as Nature. This is one reason 
why the wisdom of a selection from Byron is so 
doubtful, The worth of “ Cain,” of “ Sardana- 
palus,” of “ Manfred,” of “ Marino Faliero,” is 
the worth of an outlook over the sea; and we 
can not take a sample of the scene from a cliff 
by putting a pint of water into a bottle. But 
then Byron’s critics and the compilers tell us of 
failures, which ought not to survive, and that we 
are doing a kindness to him if we suppress these 
and exhibit him at his best. No man who seri- 
ously cares for his subject can hold such a theory 
as this. He will want to know Byron, the whole 
of him, in all what is called his weakness as well 
as in what is called his strength ; for the one is 
not intelligible without the other. A human be- 
ing is an indivisible unity, and his weakness zs 
his strength, and his strength zs his weakness. 
Both are significant and important. 

It is not my object in this paper to justify 
what Mr. Arnold calls the Byronic “ supersti- 
tion.” I hope I could justify a good part of it, 
but this is not the opportunity. I can not resist, 
however, saying a word by way of conclusion 
on the manner in which Byron has fulfilled what 
seems to me one of the chief offices of the poet. 
Mr. Arnold, although the very center of his dis- 
satisfaction with Byron is that he “can not re- 
flect,’ would probably in another mood admit 
that “reflections” are not what we demand of 
the poet. We do not ask of him a rhymed book 
of proverbs. He should rather be the articula- 
tion of what in Nature is great but inarticulate. 
In him the thunder, the sea, the peace of morn- 
ing, the joy of youth, the calm of old age, the 
rush of passion, should find words, and men 
through him become aware of the unrecognized 
wealth of existence. This is the mystery of art. 
A man with great susceptibilities may all his life 
long fail to understand something which lies at 
his feet, or properly to value it, until it has been 
held up before him in verse or in color. Byron 
had the power above most poets of acting as a 
kind of tongue to Nature. His descriptions are 
on everybody’s lips, and it is superfluous to quote 
them. He painted things not as if they were 
outside him, but with that sympathy which 
makes the difference between a dead and a liv- 
ing language. The woods, the wilds, the waters 
of Nature are to him 


“. ,. the intense 


- Reply of ers to our intelligence.” 

It would be difficult, surely, notwithstanding 
Byron’s inability to reflect, to match these lines 
in their philosophic depth with any others in our 
language. His poetic success, springing from a 


capacity for great sympathies, is equally ma 
when he tries his hand with portraits of m 
women. He is able to pass into their very 
and essence, and thereby he makes them s 
to us. Witness, for example, the girl in “ 
Island”: 


‘¢ The sunborn blood suffused her neck, and th 
O’er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 
Like coral reddening through the darkened | 
Which draws the diver to the crimson cave, 
Such was this daughter of the southern seas, 
Herself a billow in her energies. 


Her smiles and tears had passed, as light 3 
pass 

O’er lakes to ruffle, not destroy, their glass, 

Whose depths unsearched, and fountains 4 
hill, 

Restore their surface, in itself so still’ 


Passages like these might be quoted wi 
end from Byron, and they explain why he i 
must for ever be among the immortals. 
root of his excellence is the immense elem 
force which dwelt in him, something which « 
answer the elements without him, a deep b 
to which the deep above could call, deep ans 
ing to deep. He may have been careless i 
pression ; he may have been a barbarian an 
a evovfc, as Mr. Matthew Arnold affirms, bi 
was great, and consequently vibrated to 
was great. We can hardly say anything tru 
him. He was a mass of living energy, and 
this which makes him so perpetually attra 
and sanative too. For energy, power, is th 
thing after which we pine, especially in a: 
age. We do not want carefully-constructer 
ems of mosaic, self-possessed and self-consi 
Force is what we need and what will he: 
In so far as it is force, it is the true moralit 
true beauty, and: the only revelation. It i 
magnificent force in Byron which make: 
accusation of affectation and posing, whi 
brought against him, so strange. All th 
meant by affectation and posing was a mer 
face trick. The real man, Byron, and his: 
are perfectly unconscious, as unconscious | 
wind. Therefore he is infinitely precious. 
books which have lived and always will live 
this unconsciousness in them, and whati 
factured, self-centered, and self -contem 
will perish. The world’s literature is the 
of men, who, to use Byron’s own words— 










‘« Strip off this fond and false identity” 


who are lost in their object, who write br 
they can not help it, imperfectly or perfec 
the case may be, and who do not sit do 
in this thing and that thing from a commo 
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«, Many novelists there are who know their 
etter than Charlotte Bronté, but she, like By- 
‘and there are more points of resemblance 
‘een them than might at first be supposed— 
perishable because she speaks under over- 
‘ming pressure, self-annihilated, we may Say, 
2 the spirit breathes through her. The By- 
‘vogue ”’ will never pass so long as men and 


i 


women are men and women. Mr, Arnold and 
the critics may remind us of his imperfections of 
form, but they are nothing more than the flaws 
of a mountain, and Goethe will be right after all, 
for not since Shakespeare have we had any one 
der thm zu vergleichen wire. 


W. HALE WHITE (Contemporary Review), 





'N ADVENTURE IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


I. 

AVE you ever met with a Spanish savant? 
Well, I admit the species is rare, but I 
“one in Manila. His name was Don Inigo 
ia, and, in all my journeying through the 
‘ent parts of the world, no more amiable a 
7 has ever crossed my path. The name 
‘a has been perpetuated in science by our 
‘Tyman Meyen; but the splendid man who 
‘attached to it has been sleeping these six- 
rears on the Campo Santo of Manila. 

\is twenty-six years now since I happened 
‘matter for what object—into Manila, a 
which even now has many peculiarities, 
hich at that time bore a much more char- 
‘stic impress of the mixture of Asiatic and 
‘panish customs which a more lively inter- 
2 with other nations has since somewhat 
away, but by no means altogether effaced. 
labbled in botany a little at that time, and 
ion Inigo, who, with his scientific inclina- 
stood somewhat isolated among the good 
+ 0f Manila, was charmed to have found in 
me one who, like himself, could grow en- 
‘Stic over things upon which his country- 
doked down with sovereign contempt. He 
ered me entirely in the light of a plant, in- 
that he had discovered me, and claimed 
cht, as discoverer, of disturbing at will my 
nal slumbers for purposes of botanical ex- 
3s, and appropriating my evenings for so- 
‘ercourse, ~ 

‘nt Inigo had a deal, a great deal of leisure, 
Was wealthy. I, as physician newly ar- 
‘ind little known, had still more time, and 
' Were excellently suited to each other. Don 
vas old—when a young man he had known 
didt in Mexico—was an incorrigible free- 
, and a hardened Jacobin; I was young, 
list, and emancipation-mad in different di- 
8. In the glorious year of 1848 I had 
uilty of all sorts of misdemeanors, looked 















upon myself as a very dangerous kind of person 
—since the windows of the Minister of my special 
Fatherland had been smashed with my codpera- 
tion—and, exalted by this proud consciousness, 
played the wandering conspirator. It was a 
character-mask which in those times served to 
cover many a dubious past, in foreign lands, giv- 


ing place, gradually, in 1866, to the fleeing duel- 


list count, and disappearing from the stage en- 
tirely about 1870, surviving only as reminiscence 
of some queer original, 

Don Inigo, too, raised claims, and with a 
greater show of right, to the predicate of con- 
spirator, He had formerly, as so-called liberal, 
languished in different Spanish dungeons, which, 
however, according to his description, were not 
nearly so uncomfortable as they are cried down 
to be in the yellow-covered literature of Inquisi- 
tion romance; and presented neither the conven- 
tional foreground of gloating rack-attendants and 
inhuman jailers, nor unusual facilities for the 
study of toads, lizards, and other batrachia. Ac- 
cording to the undeviating law of the dime novel, 
Don Inigo, after his release—I meant to say “af- 
ter his escape from the dungeon ”—should have 
been stealthily watched day and night, and his 
every step haunted, by the masked minions of 
the dark powers, and the deeply disguised famil- 
iars of the Inquisition. Such, however, was not 
the case. After my old friend had been punished 
by imprisonment for participating in conspiracy 
and revolt against “the powers that be,” the 
only precaution used was to denude him of the 
influential position of ozdor (a judge of the Court 
of Appeals) which he had held, and pension him 
off with full pay. Otherwise the place he held 
in the society of these colonies, with their quaint 
forms and customs, was not in the least affected 
by his somewhat tainted political past; and his 
open and outspoken political and religious here- 
sies did not exclude him from the most friendly 
intercourse with those at the head of the govern- 
ment, and the clergy. He had abandoned his 
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attempts to translate his ideal views into Philip- 
pine reality, had, in a manner, sworn to keep the 
peace, and thus both Church and state were sat- 
isfied. 

One must needs know, from experience, what 
old Spanish politeness means, to understand that 
a discussion of political questions is an impossi- 
bility in society. Don Inigo’s views were always 
assented to, and would have been had they been 
ever so much more outrageous. It was different 
in the field of philosophy. There, according to 
his own confession, he fared badly with these 
padres so well trained in scholastics. In the 
twinkling of an eye they had checkmated him, 
and with a triumphant smile pushed the burning 
taper closer to him, to relight his cigar which 
‘had gone out in the heat of argument—certainly 
a very mild appliance of fire as compared to the 
stake and pyre of the middle ages. Don Inigo, 
however, discouraged by the “ dzst2nguendum 
est”? of the reverend gentlemen, and wearied by 
the politely assenting “gcémo no?” of the offi- 
cials, found it truly refreshing to have met some 
one who held and expressed opinions which in 
many cases agreed with his own views. In re- 
‘ality there was but one point on which our ideas 
differed. As intimated before, I was a socialistic 
and international enthusiast, determined on ren- 
dering happy all the peoples of the earth, after 
one and the same formula, and with very little 
expense. The old gentleman was willing to let 
the socialist-republic pass, though as a large 
land-owner he might reasonably have raised some 
objections to it. Equality of the different races, 
however, seemed egregiously comical to this ex- 
perienced and far-traveled functionary. 

“+ Maldttos sean los Indios y toda la gente 
sin razon /—Cursed be the Indians and all peo- 
ple without reason!” (genze stn razon is the 
expression in the old law-codes of the Spanish 
colonies by which all the colored races together 
were designated) was his third word when speak- 
ing of the natives, for whose material welfare he 
exhibited the most lively concern, but whose 
mental capabilities he likened to those of a well- 
trained hunting-dog. The Chinaman, he argued 
quite seriously, was certainly more intelligent, 
which was proved by his being a much greater 
rascal; but, he added with a wise look, the 

Chinaman had no more a soul than the rest of 
the gente stn razon. 

What Don Inigo meant by “soul” it was dif- 
ficult to understand, as the old gentleman believed 
in no life beyond the grave. To a closer defini- 
tion of ideas he would not condescend ; of meta- 
physics he wanted to hear nothing at all, but put 
on a vexed face and said I talked just as the pa- 
dres did—which comparison he by no means in- 
tended for a compliment. So we came to leave 


the colored soul to itself, by tacit agreemer 
tering into the discussion of the subject f 
different point—that of experience. Don 
maintained that disposition of mind was inh 
as well as physical peculiarities; and in t 
was undoubtedly correct. But he went fu 
and insisted that even what had been experi 
passed through, or acquired, would thre 
lights and shadows over coming genera 
that the range of thought and the aspirati 
the progenitor were reproduced in the so 
descendant—not only in general tendencie 
in special and definite forms. 

It is an obscure subject, on which I 
never been able to form a decided opinion, 
haps some of my readers may remember 
case which belongs to this category. Iv 
late an instance of this kind as I had it fror 
Inigo’s lips partly, and partly as I lived th 
it myself. What portion of it is to be set 
to the account of a whimsical chance, anc 
portion deduced from a sort of psychical 
inheritance, I leave every one to determi 
himself. I simply state the facts, leaving 
to draw their conclusions. — 


II. 


ONE fine morning, before sunrise, Dor 
stood by my bed, to call me, according 
custom, for a drive, during which, from tl 
riage, we botanized, ethnologized, system 
held counsel in regard to the welfare of tl 
verse in general, and mended the world 
ever we deemed it necessary. We drove 
the street toward the ferry across the Pass 
turned before we reached the bank into a 
side-path which wound along in the shade 
bamboo-grove among the pillar-like trunks 
curious form of vegetation. | 

“ Observe these trunks,” said Don | 
“which, consisting of many slender shafts: 
upward together. Do they not reseml 
fluted columns of our old churches in E 
And now see how, high up, just beneath t 
of foliage, every stem separates from its 
bor, bends away from it, crossing the one 
ing opposite and forming a pointed arch, 
at the same angle and just at the same 
How it all meets, blends together, and 
Say for yourself, is it not Gothic architi 
But you were never in Spain.” : 

I remarked to the old gentleman thi 
German home, too, there were many rel 
this architecture to be found. 

“Cémo no?” returned Don Inigo; “ 
descend from the Goths! The grandso 
stone what their ancestors in the nor 
thought and dreamed. . Hac pro me mili: 
and now my old friend had mounted hit 












| 


e spurring it bravely on over his theories 
ierited ideas, experiences, and adventures, 
‘hicity,” migration of the soul, free-will doc- 
destiny, necessity, and Goodness only knows 
‘else, went wildly careering around, and the 
‘nd fathers would have heard with some 
i ise how the very pillars of the Church were 
as props for the rankest heresy—as, for 
ee the Indian lack of soul. With horror 
‘would have heard it, and with deep displeas- 
for the Church does not send missionaries 
ito the world to save souls where there are 
The Church is international, according to 
‘most essence, knows neither superior nor 
or race, and for that reason is opposed to 
‘ndividuality — more particularly so to the 
‘te, which, from the time of Arius down to 
vesent day, has been noticeable for cross- 
‘dness and obstinate behavior, 
yt what did that matter to DonInigo? He 
‘a full trim to assert the most unheard-of 
4, when a turn in the road opened the view 
clearing where, in a desolate spot, a small 
‘arose from the brushwood, surrounded by 
weeds and covered with trailing lianas. 
the old gentleman grew suddenly dejected, 
Il into deep thought before we reached the 
space. Arrived at the chapel, he alighted, 
"me to wait, and disappeared inside the 
ag. 
ily the night before had Don Inigo ex- 
‘d himself with indignation in regard to 
'vho forget themselves so far as to attend 
/1. It was unsuitable to the last. degree, he 
| The church was for women and Indians, 
/ asculine visits there were an unjustifiable 
‘rence with the rights of others. 
‘hen the old gentleman reappeared under 
lapidated porch, he may have read some 
stonishment expressed in my looks, for he 
} at it necessary to justify himself on account 
| ‘apparent inconsistency. 
‘ou are surprised, my friend,” he said. 
‘t should I seek in so sacred a place? Let 
1 you that in this spot I passed the most 
{2 hour of my whole life. A sad story—I 
| ll it some other time. Well, and what 
I said my prayers there just now : surely 
nothing wrong.” 
‘prayer nothing wrong! What a singular 
| in matters of faith—first to pray, and 
| fer an excuse for having prayed ! 
: was not for myself, however,” he added, 
val Spanish logic ; “it was for the soul of a 
| who was wedded to his love and death in 
‘ne hour.” 
| ¢ a few moments the old gentleman looked 
) ‘side as if interested in the dust-covered 
“by the way ; then he drew his hand across 
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his forehead as if to brush away some sad mem- 
ory, and finally roused himself to the proposition 
that we visit this very day his friend and instruc- 
tor in botany, the Padre Blanco. 

“You know his ‘Flora of the Philippines’ ? 
At vespers I shall expect you on the Calzada; to- 
night we reach San Mateo, and I introduce you 
to the padre. In the morning you shall see the 
garden and herbarium,” 


III, 


THE military band was playing on the Calza- 
da. Under the canary-trees, whose long-drawn 
shadows were thrown far over the grass-grown 
slopes of the fortifications in the slanting rays of 
the setting sun, there moved along, in the differ- 
ent costumes prescribed to each by descent and 
social position, a gay throng of Chinese, Tagalos, 
and all those mixtures of European and Asiatic 
blood comprised under the name of “Azjos del 
pats.” Beside the half-naked Indian and 4270 
del pats—who, in a queer jumble of Indian and 
European fashion, wears the finely embroidered 
shirt outside of his elegant black trousers—stalks 
proudly along in black-cloth swallow-tail and tall 
silk hat a Chinaman whom a permit from the* 
Government has given the right to de ¢enerse 
por blanco—to consider himself a white man— 
a sort of patent of nobility. For this the Asiatic 
will, every evening, force his protesting limbs 
into pantaloons with straps, and patent-leather 
boots, will wear a cravat and adorn his head 
with that implement of torture, the stove-pipe, 
very strikingly called a “screw” by the German 
sailor. 

As contrast to the black-coated Chinaman 
with the European consciousness, a blonde youth, 
whose straw hat seems an organic continuation 
of his hair, saunters slowly and with dignity down 
the Calzada, robed, from the linen jacket to the 
canvas boots, in the color of innocence, and evi- 
dently considering himself an Asiatic, with the 
same right with which the Chinaman considers 
himself a European. The blonde youth is a new 
“ importation,” with which some German or Eng- 
lish firm has favored its business-partner in Ma- 
nila. It is to be seen at the first glance; the 
rosy cheeks are not yet blanched by the tropical 
sun, nor have they as yet yielded their virginal 
red to the tip of his nose. The young man still 
enjoys being clad like the ghost of a restaurant- 
cook; he mingles the Spanish and his native lan- 
guage with the little of the Tagalo he has learned, 
and says, with great self-consciousness, ‘“ We in 
Asia.” His equipage is stopping under the trees ; 
for a white man without a carriage and horses is 
not conceivable in Manila. In those few cases 
where such a freak of nature occurs, it is looked 
upon with a feeling composed of pity and abhor- 
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rence, and is strictly and conscientiously watched 
over by the Government as a social enormity. 

A long train of equipages, more or less ele- 
gant, moves down the Calzada. Everything is 
European here—the brown charioteers, with a 
hat shaped like an inverted grain-measure, and 
the small horses with bushy manes, alone have a 
foreign look. The blonde youth, with his spotless 
white jacket and his respectful salutation, draws 
many a smile from the black-eyed ladies who 
drive by him. Here and there he exchanges a 
stealthy greeting with a yellow beauty, dressed 
in the gay-colored but becoming costume of the 
mestizo, who, with her long, blue-black hair 
brushed back from the shoulders, glides by him 
with the peculiar wavy gait of the Tagalos. Here 
a graceful form comes undulating along. From 
the round hips a short skirt of green-yellow-red- 
blue-violet is suspended. If this is not Tilot- 
tama,* the goddess of the rainbow, then it is 
surely a member of the corps de ballet. How 
else could she keep step so well to the notes of 
the polka just striking up, and at the same time 
manage, by the aid of her little toe, to prevent 
her gold-embroidered velvet slipper from desert- 
ing the point of her slender foot? If the blonde 
youth will but wait a few hours, he can see the 
nymph of the rainbow in the da//et: she will 
wear rose-colored shoes there ; the skirt will not 
be so many-colored but much shorter, and the 
pretty yellow legs will be whitewashed with gyp- 
sum, in lieu of stockings. 

And ever larger and more motley grows the 
throng, moving back and forth without noise or 
haste, and with the tranquillity and repose pecul- 
iar to the Asiatic race. 

Suddenly, through the gay strains of the 
music sounds the clear tone of a bell, and in- 
stantaneously the music ceased in the midst of a 
measure, hats disappear in an ocean of uncovered 
heads, horses stop without drawing of the rein, 
the crowd of Indians, Chinese, mestizos, stand 


as by a sudden spell, and the murmur of a thou- ' 


sand prayers mingles with the shrill tones of the 
bell. Then the bell is hushed, the polka is taken 
up at the unfinished measure, straw-hat cylinder 
and Chinese funnel are restored to their place, 
horses step out again, and the throng, but now 
immovable in prayer, comes back to life and mo- 
tion, 

Don Inigo, too, covered his head and leaned 
back in the carriage. I am inquisitive by nature, 
and, as I had but a modest opinion of the old 
gentleman’s piety, I could not resist the tempta- 


* Tilottama, the nymph of Hindoo mythology, was 
created by Brahma from light-colored gems, to incite the 
giant-brothers Sundas and Upasundas to mutual dissen- 
sion and murder. In her the Greek myths of Iris and 
Pandora are combined. 


tion of observing him narrowly during ves; 
devotions. The old gentleman held his ¢ 
neither cast down in reverence nor devo 
raised to heaven, but had them fixed sidew 
in a sort of military “eyes left.” I had noti 
this form of devotion once before, in a Baya) 
cornet, and in that instance, when I followed 
looks of the hero, had discovered a very pr 
girl in one of the pews. This time, too, my 
stinct for investigation was to find reward, 
was a very lovely, I had almost said a touchir 
beautiful, face, on which the eyes of my old fr 
were resting. Perhaps that was a coincide 
of circumstances, and the situation itself 
spiritualized her features and brought out # 
peculiar beauty : the face gently bowed in pra 
the statuesque repose, lighted up by the last: 
of the evening’s sun, reflecting, halo-like, 
the rich, dark hair, 

After having devoutly crossed herself 
raised her head and looked around. I saw 
full face now. It was not so handsome as it 
seemed at first; the regularity of the feat) 
was marred by something strange—by the Ir 
Chinese cast, which, no matter how becomin, 
some faces, does not agree with our Europ 
idea of beauty. And yet, upon closer serut 
it looked as if just this irregularity gave to 
face its touchingly childlike character, the exp 
sion of maidenly meekness; and when her € 
sweeping the face of my companion, brighte 
in friendly recognition, I was fain to confess 
I had scarcely ever seen anything more graci 

To my impertinent question, who the Sc 
was to whom he had just been paying devo’ 
Don Inigo replied, with more than usual seri 
ness : 

“At my age we pray only for such sain 
not Zo them. And I must tell you that sk 
the same of whom I thought this morning al 
chapel. Her father was my friend. But 
your eyes in yonder direction—there is a bo 
of a different style, and an heiress to boot. ~ 
pious child over there is as poor as a chi 
mouse, and finds a home at the house of 
wealthy relatives. Now, which would you 
fer, had you to choose, this mimosa me or 
peony yonder ?”’ : 

“You call the proud beauty a peony | 
know a more fitting name. She resembles) 
of those magnificent bell-flowers whose sot 
grance intoxicates the waking and strangles 
sleeping. You remember the handsome ” 
with its rich green foliage, by the wall a 
cemetery at Binondoc, which, with its 
among mold and ruins, hid its trunk amid ni 
shade, Aaron’s rod, and other deadly grow 
You said it wasa datura, not yet classified, 
which much mischief is made among the T 










's narcotic fruit compels love—the poisonous 
‘es serve revenge. To this datura I should 


‘he gentleman at the carriage-door with such 
ghty repose, and has a smile for every passer- 
‘but a frown only for the carriage with the 
aosa,”” 
“The Mimosa,” Don Inigo explained, “is 
‘sd Dofia Maria de Almeria. The frowns of 
. Dofia Constancia de Sala—that is the name 
four poison-plant—are not for the Mimosa 
ie, but are divided between that dear child 
the spruce officer who is just approaching 
‘4a Maria with a confidential greeting. Al- 
igh born in Spain—otherwise he could not at 
present time be an officer—he is a sort of 
/sin to the dear child, and, as I see with pleas- 
| make suse of his relationship on all occa- 
s. However, Dofia Constancia is not the 
'r one who feels vexed with the handsome 
‘ple; her brother, Don José, seems to take 
greater offense, for he loves Dofia Maria and 
»s Don Federigo — just as his father loved 
‘ja Maria’s mother and hated her father. It 
| asad wedding.” 

|The old gentleman was silent for a few sec- 
| s, and then continued : 

“The cousinship existing between Dojia 
ja and the young officer is from the father’s 
', for he belongs to the same old Castilian 
lily from which sprang the father of Dofia 
| fa, poor Don Enrico. Don Enrico died the 
ith of a rebel, by the bullet, and, mark you 
||, he was not the first of his race who had 
It inthat manner. An hereditary fatality hangs 
|: this wealthy family of ancient nobility, whose 
| inies are linked in many ways with the his- 
|'of our country. See, my young friend, how 
| very particular my assertion is correct. Just 
| hese two women are enamored of this young 
er—” 
“But, dear friend, you say yourself that this 
\ient family plays a part in the history of 
fin, I fancy that explains sufficiently the 
| mer of death of Don Enrico’s ancestors, and 
3 not require mysterious fatalities and newly- 
| overed laws of nature to account for. And 
|or the play of sympathies or antipathies in- 
| ted by the descendants—you certainly do not 
|.n to cite the influence of a gay uniform on 
| female mind as a proof of your theory of in- 
j.tances. The preference shown the gay war- 
| is so inherent in woman’s nature, that—”’ 
{ ceased ; for I read in the darkening expres- 
| of the old gentleman’s face that my con- 
iction displeased him. There was a pause 
ur conversation—one of those unpleasant 
es, in which we drop a theme by mutual 
/3ent, without having yet found another, be- 
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cause we are still silently engaged with the first. 
At last Don Inigo resumed. He pointed to the 
blonde youth, who, in a position more graceful 
than decorous, was leaning over Dofia Constan- 
cia’s carriage-door and animatedly whispering 
with the handsome girl. 

“ Your countryman,” said Don Inigo, “seems 
to make dangerous progress in the good graces 
of our ladies. When I recall the blushing youth 
—how, in his fabulously tasteless dress-coat, and 
with ridiculously endless bows, he retreated into 
the farthest corners when any one wished to 
introduce him to a lady; how, when the looks of 
a lady happened to fall on him, he dropped his 
eyes to the unheard-of vest-pattern which in- 
closed his beating heart, as if to see whether a 
hole had been burned into it—” 

“Well—I should think Dojfia Constancia 
might acccomplish that.” 

“When I thus recall your countryman, and 
observe now with what strategic talent he turns 
to account his blue eyes—how cunningly he un- 
derstands showing off his youthful form to best 
advantage in the spotless white of his dress— 
then, yes, then I am proud of the adaptability of 
the Gothic race, to which we all belong.” 

I expressed to the old gentleman my concern 
lest this Gothic adaptability might entangle my 
countryman in the same difficulties which, ac- 
cording to the old Spanish ballad, landed the 
Gothic King, Roderick, in the serpent-tower. 
Don Inigo coincided with me. There were ser- 
pent-towers in Manila, too, he opined; among 
the worst of such would be a marriage with 
Dojfia Constancia. And this would be in store 
for the blonde youth as soon as Dofia Constan- 
cia had abandoned all hope of Don Federigo. 

“But,” the old gentleman interrupted him- 
self, “if we intend to reach San Mateo before 
midnight, we have just time enough left for a 
light repast.” 


IV. 


THE city of Manila, like most Indian cities, 
is a blending of different townships which sprang 
up around the fortified city proper, and including 
within its lines villages already there, so that a 
stranger can no longer recognize the limits. To 
the natives, however, each village grown into 
the city has still its own name, and, what is of 
more importance —as providing the good city 
of Manila with a string of merry feasts—each 
has its own intercessor in heaven. 

I do not just remember now to what patron 
saint we were indebted for the holiday illumina- 
tion of the suburban village through which the — 
way led to San Mateo. 

Dark masses of foliage heightened by con- 
trast the effect of the illumination, and caused 
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the most wonderful lights and reflections, crowd- 
ing here, like black clouds, from behind an irra- 
diated garden-wall, and blazing yonder in golden 
gleams from out of night-dark surroundings. 
To the tune of gay dance-music, pious proces- 
sions were passing along; all about us a merry 
crowd, a sea of light, decorated houses, festive 
sounds, and glad people, who, in the true sense 
of the word, were happy in their Lord, and paid 
their devotions in fandango measure. 

And these people were pious; never a rough 
word was heard among them, never a threaten- 
ing fist raised. Decorously and quietly, clasping 
each other’s hands like children, they glided by, 
a pleasant smile of greeting on their dusky faces. 
No oath or cry of anger was heard in the rare 
intervals of the big drum; only the murmur of 
the good-natured crowd, rising and falling as the 
tide. Silently I compared these people, whose 
feast in the main resembled a German K7zrch- 
qwetkh or Slavonian fair, with my northern coun- 
trymen, and saw in spirit the Slavo-Germanic 
cudgel-row which, according to ancient and 
time-honored custom, always forms the catas- 
trophe of the fair. 

I was just about to give these thoughts ex- 
pression, when Don Inigo took the word and ad- 
dressed me with a certain solemnity : 

““My young friend, we have thus far discussed 
many different phases of human life; have ban- 
tered each other, and have sometimes contra- 
dicted by word where in heart we agreed. To- 
day, at the Calzada, you saw Dofia Maria, also 
Dofia Constancia and various other people 
whose relations to each other I intimated to you. 
You have seen me, Don Inigo Azaola, whom 
people call an infidel, going into the house of 
God, and would have convinced yourself, had 
you followed me, that, down on my knees, I real- 
ly and truly prayed. This is the day, and now 
the hour, in which I mean to tell you the expe- 
riences of three days of my life and that of a 
friend.” 

The streets through which we now rode were 
growing lonely; dark tree-tops crowded in be- 
tween houses from whose windows flashed the 
lights, and from whose interior vibrated the 
chords of the guitar. At last only faint, dying 
notes and single beats of the drum reached us, 
softened by the distance into a funeral march. 
And Don Inigo began : 

“You will have noticed sufficiently that our 
Spanish Government does not relish that there 
should be too much known in Europe of its 
colonies ; and so there are many things happen- 
ing of which only the Oficzo de las Indias in 
Madrid, but no common mortal, has cognizance. 
It is twenty-eight years now since news of the 
successful insurrection in South America reached 


-over his ears with Dofia Ines Sajon, the m 


us here in the Philippines. Revolutions, as; 
must know as physician, are contagious, 2 
conspiracies sometimes lie in the atmosphe 
we inhale them, and wake up some fine mo, 
ing as conspirator, You see, my young frie; 
there are causes for dissatisfaction to be foy 
at all times and in all places. True, our 7 
terial condition justified no revolt. Had th 
been real and absolute distress, then the und, 
taking of which I am about to tell you wot 
have found support among the lower classes 
society, and would have come to a different er 
But in regard to our intellectual interests we we 
tyrannized over in a manner which, for those f 
who felt the degradation, was unbearable. Ti 
is—let me tell the truth—there were really ye 
few of us; and even we felt not so much pain 
the ignorance of our fellow-citizens as a not u 
pleasant itching, made up of anger with t 
short-sighted policy of the rulers, and the gr 
fication of superior knowledge. 

“I, as representative of the hightest court 
law, had probably the least grounds for joini 
the dissatisfied. But dissatisfied I was, for 1w 
just then in my first period of transition, and th 
is the very time when man is inclined to comp 
the greatest follies.” 

I must insert here for a better undersaal 
that the old gentleman divided his life into tht 
periods, the first of which was devoted to wol 
en, the second to the chase, and the third 
science. To judge from some of his own ¢ 
pressions, the transition from the first phase 
the second must have been exceedingly diffiet 
and only after a severe struggle had he resign 
himself to the change. The second transitic 
from the chase to science, had appeared mu 
easier, and Don Inigo insisted that he had gain 
by it. ‘ae | ; 

The old gentleman continued : 

“ At that time there lived in Manila a Capt 
Don Enrico Velasquez de Almeria.” 

“Was not the name of the Mimosa on 
Calzada also Almeria?” I interrupted. 

“You are right. Don Enrico is the fath 
the dear girl, and was then a fine, fresh boy, s 
quite in the first period, although he sometin 
helped me chase deer when he visited me a 
hactenda near the Volcano of Tal. He had 
time to spare for our conspiracy—he was in! 









of your Mimosa. 

“Tn reality, there was nothing to thwart | 
young couple, for Dofia Ines was, if poss 
more in love with the captain than he with 
Then, she had a nice fortune; he, on the 
hand, had an ancient name and pure. Castili 
blood; and the relatives of the Dofia, who wot 
have had no power to oppose had they bare 
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ad, were delighted with the prospect of so 
' prable aconnection. There may have been 
‘ty who grudged the heiress to the Castilian. 
it of all it angered Don Carlos de Sala, a 
ain of the same regiment, although he was 
a hijo del pats. This term implies natives 
‘ure Spanish blood, as you know; but out of 
‘eness the name is also applied to mestizos. 
‘hat time those born on the island could still 
yme officers. 
‘This De Sala was a gloomy, taciturn fellow, 
‘yicious and easily offended; too diffident to 
, Jove, but devilishly ready to hate. I never 
4 that kind of people; and for that reason it 
anything but pleasant for me, when, one 
t, returning from a social party, where, as 
yl, Don Enrico had been admired and Don 
los unnoticed, this De Sala accepted my young 
‘\d’s invitation, entered our carriage and sent 
ye his own. A German ship-captain, who in 
isy wine humor had during the entertainment 
le close friendship with Don Enrico, followed 
‘Sala’s example and also came with us. As 
id before, Don Enrico was a harmless, kindly 
‘ig, and, besides, just in the mood to clasp the 
le world to his bosom. He had a sort of 
d-natured ridicule for the little weaknesses of 
friends, which he turned to account in the 
st amiable manner for the entertainment of 
-the victim included. After having rallied 
on a hunting-adventure, during which he said 
horse had shown more sense than myself, 
| was therefore better fitted to fill the place of 
w to his Catholic Majesty than his rider, he 
yed his merry raillery against De Sala, and 
‘twas the beginning of the catastrophe that 
; to overwhelm so many: for I believe to this 
that just then the purpose of a diabolic re- 
ge took possession of De Sala’s brain. 
“Qn the whole, De Sala had no appreciation 
pleasantries, least of all when perpetrated by 
appy rival. However, he mastered his anger 
‘er than I had expected, although even the 
man captain, who had drunk a good deal, 
+ that De Sala was boiling with suppressed 
. Don Enrico insisted that, before the final 
‘od-night,’ we should drink one more glass 
‘1 him: out of the one glass grew two, and 
a three. 
“Tt was just before the rainy season, and was 
‘ressively sultry. I felt the blood mount to 
head, and saw the cheeks of my young friend 
‘hing; I looked into his mischief-sparkling 
5, and a dull foreboding of coming evil seized 
it was as though I heard the heavy step of 
stiny. De Sala grew paler the more he drank. 
“had half closed his eyes, as if with weariness, 
_ Sat stiff and upright by the table, while the 
- of us lounged in the Chinese rolling-chairs. 
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“« Now,’ cried Don Enrico, ‘fill the goblets 
once more and drink to the health of my lovely 
betrothed, Dona Ines de Sajon.’ I sat oppo- 
site to De Sala, saw the lightning-flash that dart- 
ed across his face, but directly after noticed his 
hand extended quietly across the table, and heard 
his gratulations expressed in a firm though forced 
voice. I wanted to break up the meeting now, 
and De Sala, too, moved his chair. It seemed to 
grow more difficult for him each moment to con- 
trol his feelings, and he was evidently longing to 
be alone with himself. Then Don Enrico drew 
forth a crayon-sketch prepared by himself and 
representing Dofia Ines. Good manners re- 
quired that execution and resemblance of the 
sketch should be coinmented upon with a few 
words; and this we did, but De Sala in such ex- 
aggerated terms that Don Enrico, much moved, 
clasped him in his arms and vowed eternal friend- 
ship. ‘Take the picture,’ he cried in his mellow 
mood; ‘I can well spare it, for soon the original 
will rest in my arms.’ Had Don Enrico’s eyes 
encountered those of De Sala, he must have rec- 
ognized his real feelings toward him. This he 
could not, more’s the pity, for in his tender em- 
brace he looked over the shoulder of his false 
friend. At last I succeeded in bringing their 
vows of friendship to a close. But now began a 
never-ending leave-taking, under the influence of 
which the German drank one glass after the other. 
As we had sent the carriage away, we started 
home on foot—De Sala, the German, and I. 

“For the first time I now noticed that your 
countryman had drunk too much. He was firm 
on his feet, but the nonsense he was producing in 
the shape of conversation could no longer be at- 
tributed to imperfect knowledge of our language. 
As we passed the Cadz?do (city-hall) he picked up 
a stone, flung it into a window, and then wanted 
to kill himself laughing because he heard no jin- 
gling. He instantly apologized, not for his fool- 
ishness, but for having unaccountably forgotten 
that there were no glass windows in Manila. Then 
he began searching around entrance-doors for 
the bell-knobs, which, as a matter of course, were 
no more to be found than window-panes. As I 
feared—and, as the future proved, with sufficient 
cause—that he might become involved in diff- 
culties, I offered, when our roads separated, to 
see him home. But hardly had I declared my 
intention, when the crazy fellow let go my arm 
and in long leaps sprang down the street— 
toward the bridge on the other side of which lay 
the residence of his consignor. 

“‘ Now, it could not suit me, an incipient con- 
spirator, to come in contact with the police, more 
particularly in such a silly and needless matter 
—to say nothing of the impropriety of an ozdor 
of his Majesty running after a drunken skipper. 
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The good citizens of Manila would have clasped 
their hands above their heads the next morning 
if my name had appeared among the nocturnal 
disturbers of the peace. So, with anything but a 
blessing, I allowed the fool to go, and went home. 

“Next morning the rumor of a detected con- 
spiracy ran around the city, and an unsuccessful 
coup de main was spoken of. It was said the 
conspirators had attempted to seize the bridge 
which connected the city with the fortress, had 
succeeded in hurling the sentry posted there into 
the river, but had been prevented from accom- 
plishing their purpose by the courage and pres- 
ence of mind of Captain de Sala, who had heard 
the clash of arms and call for help on his way 
home. At the first moment I thought of the 
German captain, who might well have had an 
encounter with a guard or patrol. But whence 
came De Sala, whom we had certainly accompa- 
nied to his quarters? My fellow-conspirators 
had surely not inaugurated this attempt, for I 
should have known of it. While I was ponder- 
ing over the matter, a note was brought me 
which an unknown Tagalo had given to my ser- 
vant. It read: 


“ «Save yourself! The authorities have the 
list of conspirators. Just now Captain Velasquez 
de Almeria, under guard, is passing my window.’ 


The 
Our ladies 


“ The letter was signed ‘ Una amiga.’ 
handwriting was not familiar to me. 
write but little. When they do write, there is 
certainly danger. As far as my friend the young 
captain was concerned, there must have been 
some mistake made in his arrest, for if there was 
a person in the world a stranger to our conspira- 
cy—or any other—it was our love-lorn Captain. 

“ After having studied the note once more, 
and passed in mental review the list of my lady 
acquaintances—at that time still somewhat por- 
tentous—without coming to any definite conclu- 
sion regarding it, I mounted my horse, and 
reached the open country without being noticed 
or arrested. Outside the city I met old Toason. 
Poor fellow! He died in prison. From him I 
learned that, incidental to the attempt frustrated 
by Captain de Sala, a paper had been found con- 
taining on one side a list of names—ours among 
the rest—and covered on the other by the crayon- 
drawing of the head of a young girl. 

“T now knew pretty well what to look for. I 
had never trusted this De Sala, for he was a Az7o 
del pats. A genuine Spaniard would never have 
allowed his malice to betray him into dishonor- 
able political sycophancy, or into accusing the 
innocent. 

“The particulars I learned later. It was an 
unfortunate concatenation of circumstances, the 
first link of which was forged when the drunken 
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German, challenged by the guard, could not. 
to mind the customary reply, ‘ Que buen ami 
and, the sentinel placing the bayonet on 
breast, he made a pass at the stupid Indian ; 
pitched him, sword and musket, into the wa 
The Indian, once in the water, blessed his ly 
star and the nocturnal bath, swam to the ot 
shore and escaped the same night to his naj 
mountains, where he leads to the present day 
the midst of children and grandchildren, the p 
osophic life of one dead on the army regis 
De Sala, from his quarters, had heard the s 
try’s call for help, had found the bridge ungue 
ed, and your countryman in the hands ofa 
trol, out of which he freed him on his ¢ 
responsibility, and with the advice to take 
early departure. The German acted on De Sa 
advice; for, long before the preliminary exanii 
tion of the witnesses had been gone through w 
the captain was riding on the high-seas and th 
was no one left in Manila who could have 
plained the disappearance of the sentry from 
bridge. 

“As for myself, I separated from my fri 
Toason in Jalajala and, unmolested, reached 
hacienda at the foot of the Volcano of Tal. E 
at this day there is but little communication 
tween the different parts of the island. A‘ 
nese peddler or a runaway soldier is about 
only stranger one sees in the country. At 
time, however, one was as good as out of 
world when a three days’ journey from the « 
When several weeks had passed, and notl 
been done against me, I imagined that the | 
had been dropped and the whole affair was 0 
The rainy season was close upon us; I 
afraid of becoming weather-bound; I drea 
the monotony of a longer life in my wildern 
and felt great longing for the city. This wa 
be gratified sooner than I expected. 

“One evening, returning from a hunting: 
cursion, I found company in my room. It 
Don Vicente, one of us, and alcalde of the 
trict of Jalajala. As I did not know for 
moment whether to set down this visit to 
account of fellow-conspirator or the officic 
greeted him as an old friend, and inquired 
the news. But the confounded fellow, befor 
my Indians, drew forth a document and be 
reading a warrant for my arrest, while at 
same time two companions appeared with | 
Then my choler rose; I pointed my rifle at 
alcalde’s head, and asked if this were the Spai 
Constitution? But the man was wiser tha 
He remained perfectly calm, and only said: 

““«T admit, Don Inigo Azaola, that I and 
men are in your power and that of your Indi 
But of what avail is that to you? Are you! 
enough to declare war on the Queen of Sp 


owe sell 


| what else do you mean to do? Escape to the 
}yuntains? It is true you are safe there; but 
‘sat will become of your aczenda de Tal, that 
Calanan, and your estate in the city? Would 
/u’enter upon the heroic career of a ¢u/ésan 
\iountain-robber), creep about in forest and 
|puntain, subsist by levying contributions on 
lages, or the ransom of prisoners, and eke out 
\ existence that could hardly satisfy an Indian ? 
‘1 these avenues are open to you, and for this 
tu need not shoot me. So, now, be sensible; 
hike no further difficulty, but come quietly 
‘th me to the city. The suspicion which 
sts on you will only be augmented by resist- 
}ce on your part, which, by-the-way, I shall 
| t report.’ 

| “The man was right. From words he let 
) evidently with design—I inferred that the 
| al would very likely lead to no result, and that 
> proceedings would be dropped as soon as it 
jaid be done with some show of decency. So 
Need my rifle in the corner and myself at the 
sposal of the alcalde. 

| “Why weary you with the unrefreshing de- 
ls of a trial for high-treason? Mexico and 
{2 South American colonies had shaken off the 
| ke, and were still battling for independence ; 
;d that things were doubtful with us the Gov- 
\ament was well aware. 

' “This conspiracy—I speak of the real one, 
t the one which De Sala pretended to have 
»scovered — had its ramifications through all 
isses of society, reaching up to the highest 
itary and administrative circles. You may 
»agine what time was wasted in technical forms 
i d judicial subtilties, to give the leaders of the 
/aspiracy a chance to make their escape, lest 
} some indiscreet answer one were drawn into 
le proceedings, and a judge should suddenly 
|come a defendant. Well—you have been a 
}nspirator yourself, and you know that in trials 
| that kind the most insignificant and the really 
\iltless always fare the worst ; for the innocent 
‘n betray nothing, and the insignificant are not 
4 ssed,” 
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I remarked to the old gentleman that I clear- 
ly understood the situation, and he continued : 

“The actual conspirators were gently enough 
dealt with. After several mock-trials, during 
which everything except the main point was in- 
quired into, we were convicted of suspicious re- 
marks made in suspicious company to suspicious 
individuals, and were condemned to a sea-voyage 
to the Carolines, there to enjoy the hospitalities 
of the governor for a few years. In this manner 
we were put out of the way, and every one felt 
safe. The non-conspirators whose names were 
found on De Sala’s register were treated all the 
more severely. Just because they knew nothing, 
they were harried from one trial to another, and 
they were still being tried when we, the real 
conspirators, had long served out our time of 
sentence. Poor Toason, who fled together with 
me at that time, and returned later to give him- 
self up, in the consciousness of innocence, died 
while still awaiting his trial; whereas our sen- 
tence had been pronounced and everything got 
ready for transportation, after only a few short 
weeks of delay. 

“ Only one exception was made in this pro- 
ceeding, and that was in favor, or rather to the 
detriment, of young Don Enrico. He was not 
punished by imprisonment, but, like myself and 
the rest, was sent into exile. I never could dis- 
cover whether my friendship for him sufficed to 
make him suspected, or whether De Sala’s influ- 
ence had succeeded in driving the hated rival out 
of the country. But,” Don Inigo interrupted 
himself, “yonder lies the convent. I had not 
thought that my story would reach from Manila 
to San Mateo. When we old people fall upon 
olden times, we never know when to stop.” 

With these words the old gentleman threw 
himself from his horse, intimated with the point 
of his foot, to the Indian who lay snoring across 
the threshold of the door, that he was wanted to 
wake up, and directly after caressed, with his 
riding-whip, a group consisting of two horses 
and an Indian moving away through the dark- 


ness. 
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‘¢ Lively boys write to their ear and eye, and the cool reader finds nothing but sweet jingles in it. When they 


grow older they respect the argument.” EMERSON. 


pe has often been asserted that poets are sel- 

dom good critics, that there is something so 
incongruous between the fervent imagination of 
the poetical spirit and the cool judgment of the 
critical that they are rarely to be found united 
in the same person. But against this assertion 
it may be said that critics, especially critics of 
poetry, fail more often from a deficiency of im- 
agination than from a superfluity of it, and that 
the two finest critics of all time were both poets 
—Goethe and Coleridge. And at this day we 
have among us Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
Swinburne, as living proofs of the possibility of 
combining the two functions. Mr. Arnold’s place 
at the head of English criticism is beyond dis- 
pute, his poetic fame is also well assured; but 
Mr. Swinburne, though his poetical gifts are 
acknowledged without stint, even by those who 
have the strongest antipathy to his school of 
poetry, and to much of the contents of his poems, 
is as yet hardly recognized as an accredited critic. 
His style bounds onward with a wild, ungov- 
ernable rush, instead of moving with the con- 
strained and dignified paces befitting criticism ; 
his thought is even less under control than his 
style, and his judgment, in the opinion of most 
cooler-headed persons, is not only liable to ter- 
rible aberrations strongly resembling hysteria, 
but on one subject is permanently unsettled. 
But, in spite of all this, much of his criticism is 
so sympathetic, so deep-sighted, and so just, 
that we readily forgive his occasional misses in 
favor of the genuine ring with which he now and 
again hits the mark. Every one who has read 
his “Study of Shakespeare,’”’ or his essays on 
Ford, or Byron, or Coleridge, must feel that he 
has many of the higher qualities of a critic of 
poetry. One quality, indeed, which is an un- 
failing sign of a good critic, he possesses in 
abundance, and that is a wide toleration, the 
capability of appreciating poetry of the most 
different tendency to his own. He is as en- 
thusiastic in praise of Mr. Arnold as he is in 
praise of Shelley. It has been said of Goethe 
that, especially in his latter days, he praised the 
works of other writers with so little discrimina- 
tion, that praise from him was tantamount to a 
brevet of incapacity. But whoever said so said 
a very foolish thing. Goethe may perhaps have 
érred on the side of praise, but it was an error 
on the right side. It is the business of a critic 


7 


to detect and make known to the world the go ‘ 
that is in a work, rather than the evil. Th 
public are quick enough to find out the evil for 
themselves ; it is the good that generally escapes 
them. The man whose sole activity consists in 
pulling to pieces a line here, or censuring an 
epithet there, now exposing a faulty rhyme, now 
turning up a loose construction, may be in an 
excellent way of earning his bread, but he has 
no more right to be called a critic than a wr 
has to be called a gardener. 

This largeness of sympathy characterizes Mr, 
Arnold no less than Mr. Swinburne. Whether 
it be Homer or Chaucer, Wordsworth or Byron, 
Gray or Burns, who is the subject of his criti- 
cism, he can appreciate and help others to ap- 
preciate, their very different excellences. But 
here all resemblance between our two poet- 
critics ceases, With the exception of this one 
quality that they have in common, their criticism 
is as far apart as the two poles, or as their own 
poetry. And nowhere have we a better oppor 
tunity of studying them side by side than in their 
respective introductions to the selections from 
Collins and Gray, in the third volume of “T 
English Poets.” Each introduction is cnn 
characteristic of the writer. The essay on C 
lins starts breathlessly with a sentence of over 
a hundred words, which no one but Mr. Swin- 
burne could have penned. The introduction te 
Gray begins with a quotation from a letter by 
Gray’s friend, the master of Pembroke Hall, in 
which occur the words, “he never spoke out, 
and this is made the text of the criticism: i 


“ He never spoke out. In these four words is 
contained the whole history of Gray, both as a mz 
and as a poet. The words fell naturally and as il 
were by chance from their writer’s pen ; but let us 
dwell upon them and press into their meaning, forir 
following it we shall come to understand Gray.” } 















One need read no further to recognize Me 
Amold’s hand. 

Mr. Swinburne, in his second sentence, sp 
of the “fatally foolish and uncritical fashion a 
coupling the name of Collins with that of Gray.’ 
But, whether the fashion be foolish or not, it is 
followed by both Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Arnold 
It is interesting to compare their different ver 
dicts. Mr. Swinburne, after praising Gray 
grudgingly as an elegiac poet, says that “it if 
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t a question which admits of debate at all, 
jong men qualified to speak on such matters, 
at, as a lyric poet, Gray was not worthy to un- 
yse the latchets of his (Collins’s) shoes.” But 
is is not decisive, for, as Mr. Swinburne says, 
Whether a poem like Gray’s ‘Elegy’ be not 
perior to the greatest work of a lyrist is another 
estion.” It is a question, however, which he 
‘nself has no hesitation in deciding in the nega- 
‘e, for he assures us that “the Muse gave birth 
Collins; she did but give suck to Gray.” Now 
‘mto Mr. Arnold’s essay. His final verdict on 
“ay is as follows: “ Still, with whatever draw- 
\cks, he is alone, or almost alone (for Collins 
gs something of the like merit), in his age.” On 
\e point, then, it would seem that the two critics 
‘e agreed, and that is the immeasurable superi- 
ity of Gray and Collins to the other poets of 
eir day. It is because of this superiority, be- 
use they stand as it were alone, that their names 
‘e so often coupled together. But my present 
ject is to compare not Gray and Collins, but 
le theories of their respective advocates with 
gard to the functions and aims of poetry. In 
r. Arnold’s essay we find the following passage : 










“ The difference between genuine poetry and the 
\etry of Dryden, Pope, and all their school, is briefly 
is: their poetry is conceived and composed in their 
its, genuine poetry is conceived and composed in 
e soul... . The evolution of the poetry of our 
zhteenth century is intellectual; it proceeds by 
tiocination, antithesis, ingenious terms and con- 
its. This poetry is often eloquent, and always, in 
e hands of such masters as Dryden and Pope, 
ever; but it does not take us much below the sur- 
ce of things, it does not give us the emotion of see- 
g things in their truth and beauty. The language 
genuine poetry, on the other hand, is the language 
one composing with his eye on the object; its 
‘olution is that of a thing which has been plunged 

the poet’s soul until it comes forth naturally and 
‘cessarily. This sort of evolution is infinitely sim- 
er than the other, and infinitely more satisfying ; 
e same thing is true of the genuine poetic language 
sewise. But they are both of them, also, infinitely 
irder of attainment ; they come only from those 
ho, as Emerson says, ‘live from a great depth of 
ul? ” 


This is all very true, and it is admirably put, 
it there is nothing in it, except the way of put- 
ig it, peculiar to Mr. Arnold. Mr. Swinburne 
ould probably agree with every word. It is 
hen Mr. Arnold speaks of Gray’s high qualities 
mind and soul, of his learning, his critical 
¢netration, his excellent seriousness, his pathetic 
ntiment, his sportive humor, and sums up by 
tying that in these he had the equipment and 
idowment for the office of poet, it is here that 
e get at the center of Mr. Arnold’s poetical 





theory. To that excellent seriousness or orov- 
daérg¢ which Mr. Arnold observes in Gray, we 
have already been introduced in the essay which 
forms the general introduction to “ The English 
Poets,” It is this quality, Mr. Arnold there tells 
us, that constitutes a classic, a poet of the very 
highest class ; it is this quality that is so marked 
in Homer, and Dante, and Shakespeare; that is 
wanting in Chaucer and Burns. Now, though I 
demur to the statement that Gray, by reason of 
his seriousness, is a poet of a higher class than 
Chaucer or Burns, I fully admit the general doc- 
trine. That seriousness or earnestness, the in- 
most conviction that “ man and nature and human 
life’ are subjects not to be passed over with light 
mockery, but to be lovingly and reverently studied, 
is one of the highest poetical qualities, a quality 
without which no poet can attain the highest 
rank, is, I believe, a great and indisputable truth. 
If it be true that “gexuzne poetry is conceived 
and composed in the soul ”’—and what believer 
in the high mission of poetry will deny it >—how 
can it be otherwise than serious P 

The doctrine that poetry should be serious is 
intimately connected with another doctrine of Mr. 
Arnold’s, which was the prominent feature of his 
introductory essay to his selections from Words- 
worth. He there says—or rather repeats, for he 
had said it before in his lectures on Homer—that 
poetry is the application of noble and profound 
ideas to life under the conditions immutably fixed 
by the laws of poetic beauty and poetic truth, or, 
more briefly, that poetry is a criticism of life. 
This doctrine has met with considerable dissent, 
chiefly, I think, on account of the word “ criti- 
cism’’; for, as I said above, there is supposed to 
be, and there is to some extent, a diametrical 
opposition between criticism and poetry. The 
phrase “ criticism of life” is perhaps unfortunate, 
but the doctrine itself is none the less an impor- 
tant one. It teaches the close and intimate con- 
nection of poetry with life, that it is the function 
of poetry to be the mirror, not of one man’s soul, 
but of the life of all men reflected through that 
soul. 

Turn now to Mr. Swinburne’s essay, and you 
find the key-note of his creed in these words: 
“The first indispensable faculty of a singer is 
ability to sing”; for singer and poet are with him 
synonymous terms. Again he says, in conclu- 
sion, that Collins “could put more spirit of color 
into a single stroke, more breath of szuszc into a 
single note, than could all the rest of his genera- 
tion into all the labors of their lives.” But how- 
ever highly Mr. Swinburne may value music and 
color in poetry, and although. he has occasionally 
given us poems in which there is almost literally 
nothing else, he of course holds that for the best 
poetry some other qualities are requisite. Being 
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aman not much given to formulae, or indeed to 
close reasoning of any kind, we must not expect 
from him a poetic theory so concise or so rounded 
as those with which Mr. Arnold from time to 
time presents us. But, happily, in one place—the 
essay on Mr. Rossetti’s poems—he has told us 
what qualities he considers are of first necessity 
for the best poet. I will quote the passage : 


“Tn all great poets there must be an ardent har- 
mony, a heat of spiritual life guiding, without con- 
straining, the bodily grace of motion, which shall 
give charm and power to their least work ; sweetness 
that can not be weak, and force that can not be 
rough. There must be an instinct and a resolution 
of excellence which will allow no shortcoming or 
- malformation of thought or word ; there must also 
be so natural a sense of right as to make any such 
deformity or defect impossible, and leave upon the 
work done no trace of any effort to avoid or to 
achieve, It must be serious, simple, perfect ; and it 
must be thus by evident and native impulse.” 


This is perhaps a little vague, but the mean- 
ing is tolerably clear. A poem must be informed 
by ardent emotion, capable of both strength and 
tenderness; its workmanship must be perfect, 
and it must have all the appearance of sponta- 
neity. Strong emotion, perfect workmanship, 
spontaneity—singing power is implied by the two 
latter—are then, according to Mr. Swinburne, the 
qualities of first necessity for a poet. There is 
one quality, it will be observed, which is here 
omitted, but which is generally considered to be 
of equal necessity with those mentioned. I mean 
imagination, which, though closely allied to emo- 
tion, is distinct from it, and does not necessarily 
accompany it. Merely noting this omission for 
the present, I will proceed to consider the differ- 
ence between Mr. Swinburne’s theory, as here 
enunciated, and Mr. Arnold’s. Not that Mr. 
Arnold would differ from Mr. Swinburne as far 
as he goes, but he would say that he does not 
go farenough. “TI grant,” he would say, “ that 
strong emotion is at the root of all poetry; but 
for the best poetry the emotion must be of a cer- 
tain quality. It must be the emotion, not of a 
wild, misty dreamer, but of a man of high quali- 
ties of mind and soul. The Celt has plenty of 
emotion, but beyond a few brilliant songs he has 
not made much way with poetry.” Mr. Swin- 
burne’s creed, on the other hand, is that any 
emotion will suffice for poetry, provided it be 
deep enough to be sincere. Speaking of Shelley’s 
poetry, he says truly that “it is a rhapsody of 
thought and feeling colored by contact with nat- 
ure, but not born of the contact ”; and, in his 
opinion, Shelley is second or third among English 
poets. Indeed, Mr. Swinburne’s poetical prefer- 
ences give us a better idea of his creed than any 
formal statement of it, According to him, Collins 


is a greater poet than Gray, Coleridge than Wor 
worth; Villon is below Dante, but hardly bek 
Chaucer; Victor Hugo is in the same class w; 
Shakespeare. Mr. Arnold’s judgments on me 
of these poets are also before the world, } 
rates Collins below Gray, Shelley below Byrc 
Wordsworth next to Shakespeare and Milt 
among English poets, and above all Continenj 
ones, except Goethe, since Moliére. On Viet 
Hugo I do not know that he has ever sat in fo 
mal judgment, but he speaks of him, in his rece 
volume of “ Mixed Essays,” as “ half genius, hz 
charlatan,” and it may be safely predicated th 
he would put him below Alfred de Musset, { 
the Greeks his favorites, if we may take a sonn 
written many years ago as a testimony, are Hom 
and Sophocles. Mr. Swinburne’s are undoub 
edly AEschylus and Sappho, with perhaps Ari 
tophanes. Again, Mr. Swinburne has assert 
“that it is certain that of all forms or kinds 
poetry the two highest are the lyric and ¢ 
dramatic”; but Mr. Arnold, mindful of Home 
would, I fancy, have something to say in fay, 
of epic poetry: 
““. . . of all the’ king @ 
Round, vast, and spanning“all, like Saturn’s ring, 


The mention of Homer reminds me that M 
Swinburne hardly ever mentions him in conjun 
tion with M. Hugo and the other chief maste 
of song. Is it only by accident, or is it becau: 
he lacks passion, because he is so supreme 
sane, that he is thus excluded? At any rate tl 
omission is suggestive. It brings out more fore 
bly than anything the striking contrast betwee 
Mr. Swinburne’s poetical creed and Mr. Arnold’ 
Mr. Swinburne’s ideal poet is an impassion¢ 
rhapsodist, standing on a lofty sea-lashed roc 
with his hair streaming to the wind, communin 
with the mighty forces of Nature, and pourin 
forth wild, musical words in praise of the ete 
nal truths of liberty, fraternity, and equality: 

. 
“. .. his raptures were 

All air and fire, which made his verses clear, 

For that fine madness still he did retain 

Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 


Mr. Arnold’s ideal is very different. Of broat 
thoughtful brow and calm, unimpassioned dé 
meanor, he mixes in the busy hum of men, wit 
them and yet not of them, reading their thought 


.with keen, unerring scrutiny, and in sweet, silver 


tones, which fall like dew upon their inmos 
hearts, singing to them of life and light ay 
culture : 

“|, . his even-balanced soul, 


From first youth tested up to extreme old age, | 
Business could not make dull, nor Passion wikis 
He saw life steadily, and saw it whole.” | 















| Mr. Arnold’s ideal is on the whole the true 
It is the human interest in poetry by which 
yakes its way in the world. When Gray ex- 
ised surprise at the popularity of his “ Elegy,” 
friend Mason quoted to him the line— 


‘mt lacryme rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


utem mortalia tangunt. Yes, that is the 
‘ad secret of the power of poetry. The deeds, 
sufferings, the aspirations of men like unto 
‘selves, these are the things that are of su- 
‘me interest. .And, above all, it interests us to 
‘w what men, better, nobler, more deep-sight- 
)‘han ourselves, think and feel about the mani- 
| phases of the problem of human existence. 
‘st we not then agree with Mr. Arnold that 
| best poet is the poet whose application of 
Jas to life is the noblest and the profoundest ? 
3 the mistiness, the incoherence of his ideas 
| t make it impossible for Shelley, perhaps the 
|) st poetical spirit of all time, ever to be ac- 
| ted as one of the world’s greatest poets, It 
‘xis marvelous insight into human nature, his 
( p-probing, illuminating wisdom, that make 
\ethe the chief poetical figure that has ap- 
| red since Shakespeare. It is the helplessness 
Victor Hugo in presence of the great ques- 
/ 1s of life that leaves him, the dawn of whose 
ius was of such supreme promise, irrevocably 
/'unded on the shore of eternal childhood. 

Poetry, then, according to Mr. Arnold’s the- 
*, must be based upon a strong sympathy with 
)man life, and an intelligent criticism of it. 
'e want of this basis is the grave defect of 
‘ich of the poetry of the present day, and es- 
‘tially of that school of which Mr. Swinburne, 
iot the head, is at any rate the most conspicu- 
|3member. The work of this school, both in 
‘etry and painting, has so often been criticised 
‘the score of its want of connection with real 
, that on this point I need say but a few words. 
. Swinburne has quoted with approval the ax- 
n deduced by Mr. Arnold from the teaching of 
eek criticism and poetry, that “all depends 
on the subject,” but in his own poetry he has 
ist certainly forgotten it. The glaring poeti- 
_ fault of much of his poetry, as of Mr. Ros- 
ti’s, is dullness, the dullness which comes 
}m the choice of subjects which are of no in- 
est to anybody. But, inasmuch as all great 
‘man actions, all great emotions, all great as- 
j ations, are interesting, the choice of subject 
ich is open to a poet is a very wide one, and, 
spite of the Greek axiom, even more depends 
on the treatment of the subject than upon the 
Dject itself. It is chiefly Mr. Swinburne’s con- 
mptuous disregard of the eternal laws of rea- 
‘0 and morality that makes such criticism of 
2 as is to be found in his poetry so utterly val- 
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ueless. When we find a man speaking of “ Made- 
moiselle de Maupin” as “the most perfect and 
exquisite work of modern times,” as “the golden 


‘book of spirit and of sense, the holy writ of 


beauty,” or alluding to Théophile Gautier as 
“the author of ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ ”’ as 
if this mawkish and obscene piece of boyish 
bravado were his highest title to fame, we in- 
stinctively feel that, whatever be the subject of 
this man’s song, it will make us neither happier 


-nor wiser nor better. 


But, after all, the “ criticism-of-life ” doctrine 
is by no means universally accepted. There are 
many persons who in their heart of hearts prefer 
Shelley to Shakespeare, and to whom the “ lyric 
cry” of a passionate, unhappy spirit is a greater 
thing than the most masterly grasp of the facts 
of human existence. There are few persons 
who do not feel the charm of the unearthly, mys- 
terious beauty of such a poem as “ Kubla Khan,” 
and yet can it be said to have any human basis ? 
But there is one quality which every poem, if it 
is to appeal to that part of us to which only the 
noblest poems appeal, must alike possess, and 
that is imagination. Imagination is the spiritual 
eye, and if a poem fail to kindle it, though it may 
charm the senses or the intellect, it can not touch 
the soul; and poetry which does not touch the 
soul is, it is needless to say, of quality below the 
highest. I have, already noticed that Mr. Swin- 
burne, in his statement of the qualities necessary 
to a poet, makes no mention of imagination. Of 
course, it is not for an instant to be supposed that 
he really doubts the necessity of its presence— 
indeed, in his essay on Ford, he speaks of “ pure 
imagination ” as synonymous with “ absolute po- 
etry”; but at the same time it seems to me that 
the meaning he attaches to the term is different 
from that usually attached to it, at any rate since 
Coleridge’s day. For, after saying that no writer 
of his age, except Massinger, has less imagina- 
tion than Ford, his final verdict on him is that 
“no poet is less forgetable: none fastens (as it 
were) the fangs of his genius and his will more 
deeply in your memory; . . . his work becomes 
part of your thought and parcel of your spiritual 
furniture for ever.” But I was under the impres- 
sion that one of the surest signs of the presence 
of imagination in a work of art was this very 
power of impressing itself upon the memory. A 
comparison of this with other passages in which 
Mr. Swinburne uses the word “ imagination ” 
suggests that he means by it rather the power of 
seeing a wholly ideal world than that of seeing 
the ideal in the real. He would, for instance, 
grant the possession of imagination to Shelley, 
and Coleridge, and Victor Hugo, but deny it to 
Browning, and Balzac, and Scott, who, in the 
proper sense of the word, have it in an equal 
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degree. There are many excellent remarks in 
M. Taine’s “ History of English Literature,” but 
I know none more excellent than this, that 
“Shakespeare’s imagination was complete: ai 
his gentus ts in this one word.” 


“«, . . Imagination, which in truth 
Is but another name for absolute power, 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 
And Reason in her most exalted mood.” 


The general fault of unimaginative poetry is 
that it is too abstract, too rhetorical; that it is, 
as Mr. Arnold would say, evolved in the wits. 
But Mr. Rossetti’s and Mr. Swinburne’s poetry 
is unimaginative, not because it is too intellect- 
ual, but because it is too sensuous. Poetry 
should be sensuous, it is true—we have Milton’s 
authority for it—but it should not appeal directly 
to the senses. ‘The plastic arts,” says Stendhal, 
“appeal to the imagination through the senses, 
poetry to the senses of imagination.” And this 
is at once the chief difference between poetry and 
all other arts, and the secret of poetry’s superi- 
ority. To deprive poetry of the benefit of her 
vantage-ground, and force her into an unequal 
combat with painting, is a wanton and senseless 
task, which can not but end in disaster. The 
outward sensuous picture which painting pre- 
sents is infinitely clearer, infinitely more satisfy- 
ing to the senses, than anything to which poetry 
can attain; but the undercurrent of spirituality, 
the ideal intellectual beauty which it is the aim 
of all true art to reveal, this is the domain in 
which poetry soars supreme, while painting toils 
after her with earth-laden wings. 

A noticeable feature in Mr. Swinburne’s criti- 
cisms is his fondness for finding resemblances 
between poems and paintings. Thus in the 
essay on Collins he compares him to Corot, 
Millet, Courbet, and Millais. Now, it may not 
unfrequently happen that a poem and a picture 
may arouse similar emotions, or that some special 
power in a poet may be analogous to, and illus- 
trated by, the same power in a painter. There 
is certainly a sort of calm grayness about Col- 
lins’s “‘ Ode to Evening,” which is strongly sug- 
gestive of Corot. But a perpetual reference to 
painting to explain the qualities of poetry can 
not but tend to confuse in the mind of the critic 
the never-to-be-forgotten distinction between the 
two arts. To say that “ Collins’s ‘ Highland Ode’ 
has much in it of Millais, and something also of 
Courbet,” is not only far-fetched, but a gross 
error, Even Millais’s realism is far beyond what 
is 1s permissible to a poet, but to compare Collins, 

‘a born lyric poet,” with Courbet, the high-priest 
of the hideous, is a compliment which the poet 
would hardly appreciate, If poetry is to com- 
pete with painting in the treatment of landscape, 
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the teaching of Lessing, that poetry should 
with things in motion, plastic art with thin 
rest, has been all in vain. But it is not so, 

poetical value of a line like— 


‘And hamlets brown, and dim-discovered spir 
will always be accounted inferior to that of— 


“ Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil.” 


I suppose no poet that ever lived had a g 
eye for landscape, or a more consummate 
in describing it, than Mr. Tennyson, and yet s 
of his more realistic descriptions of scenery si 
one sometimes with a sense of wasted po 
It is wonderful word-painting, but how r 
better color-painting could have done it ! * | 

To talk of the “color” of a poem seem 
me as false as to talk of the color of a sonat; 
to call a picture a symphony. One art ma 
wedded to another, like poetry to music o 
acting, or to both, as in the Wagnerian oper 
like architecture to sculpture, or music to « 
cing; but to jumble up one art with anothe 
lose sight of the peculiar functions and spe 
advantages of each, to talk of music as if it y 
painting, and painting as if it were music, 
not but lead to hopeless confusion. Of cov 
it is not contended that no notice should 
taken in poetry of the color of objects. Thi 
son’s— i} 





‘The yellow wall-flower stained with iron-brow 
Spenser’s— : 


‘* Shakt his long locks colored like copper-wyre 


Mr. Tennyson’s description of the fruit and fi 
ers in “ The Voyage of Maeldune,” and Kea 
glorious picture of the “ casement high and trij 
arched ” in “ St. Agnes’s Eve,” are all admire 
in their way, but it is not the best way. Le 
poem, if you will, be adorned here and there v 
these glowing gems, but it is no true praisé 
record, as your chief impression from a poi 
that it is full of color. 
But there is another art besides painting ¥ 
which poetry in much of Mr. Swinburne’s ¢i 
cism is apt to become confused. “He wa 
solitary song-bird,” he says of Collins, “ ame 
many more or less excellent pipers and pianis’ 
It is the music of Collins as well as his cc 
that makes him so dear to Mr. Swinburne. 4 
Jirst indispensable faculty of a singer ¢s abi 
to sing. ‘This is, as I said before, his favo’ 
formula, and no one doubts the truth of 
That poetical feeling is not poetry has been s s 





* See Hamerton’s ‘‘ Thoughts on Art,” chapter 
‘* Color-painting and Word-painting.” 





| \ften—it has been said by Alfieri, and Cole- 
te, and George Sand, and Ruskin—that it 
hardly necessary for Mr. Swinburne to waste 
ige of scorn, as he does in his essay on Mr. 
| old’s poetry, in confutation of Wordsworth’s 
(xing paradox that— 


Many are the poets that are sown 

By Nature: men endowed with highest gifts, 
The vision and the faculty divine: 

‘Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse.” 








| itis only a seeming paradox. “ Poet” is a 
|1of many meanings, Its first meaning, the 
| which corresponds to its derivation, is that 
‘creator ”—“ creator of fact out of fiction,” 
lato has it; and in this sense Cervantes, as 
| as Shakespeare, Thackeray as well as Shel- 
| Balzac as well as Victor Hugo, are poets. 
| this is not the accepted meaning of the term. 
| ry is ordinarily used in contradistinction not 
| sience, as Coleridge contended it should be, 
to prose. And therefore Théophile Gautier 
‘ht in saying that there can be no such thing 
| prose poem, that “ Télémaque,” and “ Réné,” 
| George Sand’s idyls, full of poetical feeling 
gh they are, have no right to the name of 
jas. A poet is an artist in verse, and in this, 
\, rdinary meaning of the term, Pope is equally 

st with Shelley. But many persons contend 
|| poets like Pope have no right to the name, 
‘use they are wanting in strong emotion, in 
| poetical feeling. They say that the name 
‘)et should be confined to those who are not 
, ly artists in verse, but have also feeling and 
| ination. 


tt ne fait que des vers, le cceur seul est potte,” 


» André Chenier, and this brings us to yet a 
meaning, the meaning in which Liszt used 
jien he said, “ Schubert, le plus poete guz 
jamais!” This use of “poet” and “ poe- 
| is no doubt out of place in exact writing, 
‘| titicism, but it is common enough in ordina- 
‘| eech, and Wordsworth properly avails him- 
lf it to teach what, face Mr. Swinburne, is 
ndoubted truth, that the most important 
‘nt of poetry is its soul and not its body, 
cling and not the expression. In the no- 
sense of the term a “dumb poet ” has just 
ich right to the name as a versifier, or what 
| Son, in his noble essay on the poet, calls a 











it, as I said, no one disputes Mr. Swin- 
’s axiom. The man of real poetical feel- 
f strong emotions, warm sympathies, and 
imagination, will, if he can express himself 
in language, nearly always express himself 
ally. “No man can be a poet,” truly says 
| dge, “who has not music in his soul.” Of 
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the intimate connection of music with emotion 
there can be no doubt.* And thus it comes 
that in most poets the expression varies with the 
matter; when the emotion is deepest, when the 
thought is most noble, the verse is most musi- 
cal; when the thought sinks to commonplace, 
the verse halts in sympathy. But there are some 
poets whose power of expression—or rather of 
musical expression—is inadequate to what they 
have to express. In Mr. Swinburne’s words, 
Mr. Browning has neither form nor voice, shape- 
liness nor sweetness; but no one can say that 
his verse is unmusical either from poverty of 
thought or lack of poetic feeling. So, too, there 
are other poets whose verse is most musical, but 
whose matter is wholly unworthy of the music. 
It is vox et preterea nthil. 

It seems to me, then, that Mr. Swinburne 
lays too much stress on the prime necessity of 
music in poetry. Poetry, to be perfect poetry, 
must be musical, but music alone will not make 
poetry. 

** We were ten maidens in the green corn, 

Small red leaves in the mill-water + 
Fairer maidens were never born, 
Apples of gold for the king’s daughter.” 


This, like everything Mr. Swinburne writes, is 
tolerably musical, but he surely will not say that 
it is poetry. Poetry must be capable of some 
meaning, but these verses have none. And this, 
I take it, is the difference between poetry and 
music, that poetry has a meaning and music has 
not, or in other words that poetry is thought 
colored by emotion, music is pure emotion, It 
no doubt adds to our enjoyment of music to 
attach some sort of meaning to it, to weave into 
it an image or idea; and suggestions of a pos- 
sible meaning are often received with gratitude ; 
but nothing is more irritating than to be told 
that a given piece of music must necessarily have 
one meaning and no other. The same music 
may have, and probably has, a different meaning 
for every person who hears it, and it depends not 
only on the person, but on the mood. A rush of 
emotion, a quickening of all the spiritual facul- 
ties, a feeling as of being carried up to heaven, 
these are the inward effects of noble music; but 
it is all vague, and, in the case of those who have 
no knowledge of music as a science, the intellect 
does not take the least part in the enjoyment. 
But poetry ought to affect the intellect, it ought 
to have a meaning; for language necessarily im- 
plies thought, and poetry is language. One poem, 
and one poem only, do I know, the effect of which 
in its vagueness, in its appeal purely to the emo- 
tions and the imagination, may be compared with 





* See H. Spencer, ‘‘ On the Origin and Function of 
Music.”—‘! Essays.” (First Series. ) 
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music, and that is “ Kubla Khan”; but the ex- 
ceptional circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten, and the fact that there is none other like it, 
at any rate in the English language, would seem 
to show that here as ever the exception proves 
the rule. Is there any other poem of which it 
can be said that the only true criticism is that of 
John Duncan, “It’s very fine, but I don’t know 
what it means’? No, as a rule, one looks for 
meaning in poetry. 

The poet who has given the most practical 
effect to the doctrine of music in poetry is Edgar 
Poe. Struck with the beautiful harmony to be 
obtained by the use of repetition, and especially 
of that species of it called the Refrain, he de- 
liberately made this the foundation of his poetry. 
And is not this nearly the whole of his poetical 
capital? There is, indeed, a sort of weird pathos 
in “ The Raven,” but its chief beauty is the re- 
frain. ‘The Bells,” too, gives me considerable 
pleasure, but it is a mere intellectual pleasure— 
the pleasure which successful imitation always 
gives. But “ Ulalume” and “ Annabel Lee,” are 
they anything but a senseless jingle? No, poetry 
is not to be made, like a pudding, from a recipe. 
Take a refrain, says Edgar Poe, composed of the 
finest sounding words to be had, add plenty of 
alliteration and repetition, flavor with a little sen- 
timent, and serve as hot as possible. But it is 
the misfortune of poetry made in this way that 
it invariably comes up cold, and people like cold 
poetry about as well as they like cold soup. 
Edgar Poe’s poetry is, in short, a solemn warn- 
ing against making poetry by rule, against start- 
ing with a musical effect, and then looking about 
for thoughts or emotions to match it. It is to 
the level of “Ulalume” that all poetry of this 
sort must at last sink. Mr. Swinburne’s poetry 
has happily not sunk to this level yet, but it is in 
great danger of it. For all poetry in which the 
splendor of the versification is not sustained by 
the underlying emotion, in which the rhythmical 
effects are used so unsparingly, with so little 
concealment, that they become a mere trick, is 
in danger of this. Some of the most beautiful 
passages in poetry owe much, no doubt, to allit- 
eration, but they do not altogether depend upon 
it, and they never suggest the feeling that the 
sense has been sacrificed to it. But is a line like 
this of Mr. Swinburne’s— 


“‘ The deep divine dark dayshine of the sea,” 
anything but a mere string of adjectives begin- 
ning with “d”? Would not— 

“The sad supreme still sunshine of the land,” 
or— 

‘‘The mild mad melting moonshine of my verse,” 


be equally poetical ? 


Collocations, too, like “windy and wint 
“flagrant and fragrant,” “swimming and sh 
ming,” may be pleasing if introduced = 
ally; but the trick is not a very subtile one, 
it is easy to have too much of it. | 

This intense striving after musical effect 
want of concealment of the machinery of 
versifier’s art, is one feature of that general { 
which Mr. Arnold in the preface to his po 
finds with most modern poetry, the want of 
Goethe calls architectonice, or, in other wo 
shaping imagination. Splendid single |i 
abundant imagery, unfamiliar diction, tha 
what is too often considered as the aad 
poetry. But I hold with Mr. Arnold that 
true test of a poem is the total impression, 
the impression, which the whole poem les 
upon one, that of a noble, serious, be 
objective reality, informed with high thought 
deep feeling, then let the diction be as s 
you please, let there be. no luscious phrase 
divine cadences, it is a poem of the 
quality. It is the shaping imagination th: 
the supreme art-faculty. When once the 
has given shape to his conception in his p 
when once it stands out before his mward 6 
a clear, visible, harmonious whole, he may 
like Menander, that his work is finished. ts 
artist perfected by long practice, the mal 
whom expression, whatever form it take, 
become a second nature, finds in the me 
cution a matter of little difficulty. F nate 
cution of the great masters of art is general 
simple as possible, and with the least pos: 
waste of energy. There is no undue atte 
to detail, no striving after startling of 
breathlessness, no excitement; over the 
preside perfect self-restraint and modera’ 
But this, I fear, is the very quality for whicl 
Swinburne has least respect. He says th 
lins, in his scrupulous self-mastery of hanc 
closely resembles Mr. Tennyson as once a 
to provoke the same doubtful sense of je@ 
and admtring demur. And in his poetry 
unmistakably exhibits his “jealous demur 
self-mastery. Surely five hundred and tw 
lines is somewhat large measure for an ode, 
though it be in honor of Victor Hugo. 





















Springtides,” are of much the same length, 
in his latest volume Mr. Swinburne is vo 





man whom he so ries admires, in the ni 
not of the author of “ Mademoiselle de Mauj 
but of the author of “ Emaux et Camées.” — 
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3ut of course self-restraint implies much 
\2 than mere brevity; it implies restraint of 
ght, restraint of power, restraint of imagery, 
} above all it implies an appreciation of that 
| law of art, of that law which the Greeks so 
| understood, though it became a stumbling- 
| k to their modern imitators, the law that all 
tects are not suitable for artistic treatment. 
}. repudiation of this law was the great error 
| which the romantic movement in France 
| in its revolt against the trammels of a pseu- 
lassicism ; but the law still holds good. The 
| (tiful, and the ,beautiful alone, can be the 
}ect of true art; and deformity, and mon- 
| ity, and incest, and other things which shall 
}iameless, are unquestionably not beautiful. 
|a work of art must have beauty, not only of 
‘ght, but of form. And to beauty of form 
‘eration is absolutely essential, a law which 
| Ruskin has beautifully expressed by calling 
} eration the girdle of beauty. This was the 


|t guiding principle of all Greek art, this is’ 


}; gives to the Greek masterpieces, ay, and 
| 1eir very slightest work, that marvelous ap- 
/ ance of calm repose, of the noble tranquillity 
| strong man forbearing to put out his full 
\gth. It is the absence of this quality which 
} conspicuous a feature in the poetry with 
‘+h Iam now concerned. There is too much 
| ng after effect, too much attention to detail, 
jauch fancy, too little imagination. Mr. Low- 
/.an essay on Mr. Swinburne’s masterpiece, 
)danta in Calydon,” says that the poem shows 
| poverty of thought and profusion of image- 
\ hich are at once the defect and the com- 
ition of all youthful poetry, even of Shake- 
e's, and he adds, “It seems a paradox to 
) lat there can be too much poetry in a poem, 
) yet this is a fault with which all poets 
Now, of poetry in the highest sense of 
}vord there can not be too much in any 
|, but it is easy to see Mr. Lowell’s meaning. 
/teans that in the works of young poets, in 
| works as “ Venus and Adonis,” or “ En- 
‘on,” there is too much fancy, and too little 
/ nation. It is only natural that the higher 
| i¢s should take longer to develop than the 
), that fancy, which deals only with sensu- 
‘mpressions, should be at its perfection in 
", while the spiritual faculty of imagination 
donly come to maturity with the 








| + + years that bring the philosophic mind.” 


/n0ther question which is subsidiary to that 
tical execution is that of diction, though it 
large a subject to go into here. As every 
‘Rows, one of the great services which the 
J itic movement did to French poetry was 
‘crease of the poetical currency, the restora- 
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tion to the language of words lying neglected in 
the rich storehouse of. the early literature. The 
great versifying power of Victor Hugo and Thé- 
ophile Gautier is in some measure owing to their 
consummate knowledge of their language, or 
rather of the dictionary, for it is of words rather 
than construction that they are masters. The 
dictionary was Gautier’s favorite reading. It is 
no doubt well that a poet’s stock of words should 
be as rich as possible, just as it is important that 
a painter should be familiar with every shade of 
color. It is also true that the pleasure of poetry - 
is greatly enhanced by the use of richly sounding 
words; but, like everything else, this may be 
carried too far. Thoughts and feelings, not 
words, are after all the main business of poetry, 
just as form, and not color, is the main business 
of painting. In Victor Hugo’s earlier poems, 
especially in “‘ Les Orientales,” the chief pleasure 
consists in the rolling volume of sound, and one 
can not help feeling the want of thought behind 
it. Of course, Wordsworth went too far when 
he contended that there is no essential difference 
between the language of poetry and that of com- 
mon life; but in Coleridge’s criticism of this the- 
ory we get at the real truth of the matter. It is 
simply this, that poetry is the language of strong 
emotion, and strong emotion generally expresses 
itself in what is called excited language. But 
poetry being an art, and the pleasure which is 
derived from beauty being consequently its im- 
mediate aim, this language must be, as it were, 
toned down and modulated by the artist so as to 
have a pleasing effect. The passionate cry of 
the poet’s heart must be molded by the artist’s 
hand into a harmony of words glowing with 
beauty and imagination. But all this is quite 
consistent with perfect simplicity of diction. How 
some of the greatest and most poetical effects in 
the whole of poetry are produced by the simplest 
words is too well known to need demonstration 
here. But Mr. Swinburne’s own poetry can fur- 
nish us with instances that simplest poetry is the 
best. In his first series of “‘ Poems and Ballads,” 
the verses to Landor and the little poem called 
“ The Sundew” are exquisitely simple, and they 
seem to me of far higher poetical value than 
their more splendidly attired brethren. 

It is cruel perhaps to compare the poetry of 
living men with anything so dead as that of the 
post-Elizabethan poets, but there are many strik- 
ing resemblances which force themselves upon 
the mind. Their poetry, too, dealt much with 
kisses, though the “kiss that s¢zmgs” is, I be- 
lieve, a purely modern invention. They too de- 
scribed with passionate fervor the minutest 
details of their mistresses’ bodies. Crashaw, like 
Mr. Rossetti, carried his sensuality into the most 
spiritual themes. Donne and Cowley were mas- 
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ters of conceit, and ingenuity, and far-fetched 
metaphor. Carew and Waller were models of 
style and versification. And yet of the poetry of 
all these men—men who in their day were far 
more famous than any of Mr. Rossetti’s follow- 
ers are now—what is left but a few songs? I 
can only say abszt omen. 

I have, I fear, rather wandered from Mr 
Swinburne’s theory to his practice, but it is by 
his practice that a man’s creed is best known; 
and if Mr. Swinburne had been a critic only, and 
not also a popular and productive poet, his the- 
ory might well have been left to itself. It is the 
activity of his muse, the splendor of his gifts, 
the glamour of his genius, and above all the nu- 
merous disciples that he has attracted, that have 
prompted me to state plainly what I humbly con- 
ceive to be the fatal defects of his poetry. His 
genius has, I think, been greatly wronged by his 
excessive admiration for two men, Victor Hugo 
and Mr. Rossetti. The great Frenchman’s stu- 
pendous powers, his marvelous variety, his untir- 
ing energy, his fervor, his patriotism, his perfect 
command of language and harmony, might well 
have blinded a less kindred spirit than Mr. Swin- 
burne to his obvious defects ; but the wealth of 
praise which Mr. Swinburne has lavished on Mr. 
Rossetti’s poems is, it seems to me, a singular 
instance of perverted judgment. I can not agree 
with Mr. Swinburne that Mr. Rossetti’s skill as 
a painter has not been injurious to his poetry. 
Rather, I should say, that to this very double 
spirit that has descended upon him may be traced 
not only his own defects as a poet, but those of 
the whole school. My estimate, however, is so 
very different to Mr. Swinburne’s and to that of 
many other competent judges, that it is probably 
a mistaken one. I can not, however, help my 
conviction that in Mr. Rossetti’s poetry are ex- 
hibited in a primary degree all thé main features 
of that poetical creed which I believe to be so 
fatal to the production of true poetry. It seems 
to me, therefore, a thousand pities that one so 
highly gifted as Mr. Swinburne should have felt 
such an attraction for poetry which can not but 
have tended to confirm him in the path which he 
had already chosen, - His latest volumes are, in- 
deed, to use his own words, “ clear from the pol- 
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lution of that pestilence” with which his ea 
poems, like Mr. Rossetti’s, are tainted ; but: 
show no nearer approach to vitality. To in 
this, there is wanted a larger and saner vie 
life, a closer and more patient observation of | 
and nature, and, above all, a far greater mea 
of self-restraint, not only in the choice and tr 
ment of subject, but in the execution. Witl 
such self-restraint, Mr. Swinburne will never 
tain to that perfection of form, that beaut 
the whole, as distinguished from richness of 
tail, which should be the aim of every artist, 
That without form no poetry can have vit: 
will hardly be denied, but, if Mr. Arnold’s th 
be right, something more than form is requ 
to make the best poetry. It is on this p 
chiefly that he and Mr. Swinburne are at is 
and it is on this point that his theory is r 
likely to meet with dissentients. That the 
blest poetry is that which is the noblest critic 
of life, is found by many to be a hard saying 
can only repeat that I believe it to be absolt 
true. Milton has taught us the relationshi 
poetry to life, in saying that he who would y 
an heroic poem must lead an heroic life. 
of far more avail than any precept is the evid 
of positive fact. Whether Chaucer or Sper 
Gray or Collins, Burns or Keats, Wordswort 
Shelley, be actually the greater poet, it were] 
to decide; but one thing is certain, that tho: 
our poets whose fame has spread widest, w 
influence has struck deepest root in the hear 
our people, are those whose grasp of the | 
of life is the surest and firmest. Their na 
are Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Bu 
and time will surely add that of Wordswé 
Spenser, Keats, and Shelley are dear to é 
lover of poetry ; they are probably the objec 
a more ardent affection than that felt for an 
their more widely famed compeers ; but they 


“the poet’s poets,” their charm excites its su 


influence only on those who care for poetr 
an art. The others will be read, so long as 
language and our nation exist, by every Eng 
man who has one spark of human sympatl 
his heart, one thought for the graver issut 
human existence. 
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’ if we remember rightly, the name of a lit- 
xetch by Goethe, to whom the everlasting 
ibout the great poet had become intolerable. 
-yhat would he have said had he lived to see 
ood of Shakespeare literature with which 
| jress, and especially the German press, has 
|nued to be deluged from his day down to 
‘yresent? Forty-five closely printed octavo 
3 of the last volume of the “ Annual of the 
jan Shakespeare Society” (Weimar, 1881) 
‘ely suffice to contain the appalling catalogue 
|e additions to Shakespearean bibliography 
1 have appeared within 1879 and 1880. Ten 
|; are filled with the chronicle of merely Ger- 
contributions to this “too, too solid” mass 
mmentary and analysis. But, happily for 
any, this activity has not been confined to 
\ibrary. It has extended to the stage; and 
| same volume a catalogue is given of the 
rmances of Shakespeare’s plays in Germany 
the ist of July, 1879, to the 31st of Decem- 
|(880, from which it appears that within that 
‘d eleven hundred and forty-three perform- 
|} Of Shakespeare’s plays had been given on 
| arious stages of the German Empire and 
te German-speaking portions of Austria. 
nlet” had been given one hundred and 
‘nine times, “Othello” one hundred and 
“en times, “The Merchant of Venice” one 
| red and four. Next in popularity seems to 
| been “The Taming of the Shrew,” which 
;\cted ninety-five times, and at sixty different 
tes; while lowest on the list comes the Sec- 
|Part of “King Henry VI,” which did not 
a second performance, It is remarkable 
while “The Midsummer-Night’s Dream ” 
tla footing in thirty theatres, and was played 
‘y-two times, “ King Lear” was only per- 
d forty times, and “ Macbeth” twenty-nine, 
umer at twenty-two theatres, the latter at 
teen. “Much Ado About Nothing” and 
‘lfth Night” appear to run each other close 
| oularity, the former having been played for- 
} and the latter forty-five times. But the 
| comedy of all, “ As You Like It,” does not 
| rin the list. This says much for the good 
of German managers; for a Rosalind in 
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oast at the present time would be too pain- 
| contemplate. Oh, that some of our Eng- 
| Managers would profit by the example, and 


| 


}3s the ill-advised ambition which prompts 
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| ands of such actresses as the German stage 





\WE MEININGEN COMPANY AND THE LONDON 
y STAGE. 


“-HAKESPEARE und Kein’ Ende” was, 


sO many young ladies to don the doublet and 
hose of “heavenly Rosalind” without one of 
the qualities of soul or of person by which she 
brought sunshine into the shady places, and 
filled with an atmosphere of enchantment the 
woodland glades of the forest of Arden ! 

At the head of this movement to make Shake- 
speare known on the stage—where alone he can 
be truly known—seems to have been the Meinin- 
gen Company. For years the world has heard 
much of what these actors had been doing in this 
way in the little capital of their duchy; and the 
result of their labors has, within the past three 
or four years, been communicated to many of the 
leading towns of Germany. “Julius Cesar,” 
“The Winter’s Tale,” and “ Twelfth Night,” 
have apparently commanded the greatest suc- 
cess, having been acted during the last two years 
respectively thirty-two, twenty-nine, and thirteen 
times, at eight different theatres. The echo of 
the Meiningen Company’s reputation had reached 
England, and had been caught up with the alac- 
rity with which we are apt to believe in the 
dramatic skill of every nation but our own. 
When, therefore, the Ducal Company opened 
their campaign at Drury Lane, expectation was 
highly pitched, and a welcome of more than 
wonted cordiality was given to the propagators 
of what we had been widely told was the true 
faith in regard to our great poet. 

It was delightful to see the magnificent stage 
of Drury Lane, best of all stages for the display 
of the qualities of a fine actor, filled in a manner 
which to many recalled performances that in 
past years had charmed the imagination and the 
heart, and to which they still cling with grateful 
remembrance. To the great body of the audience, 
who had no remembrances to look back upon, 
there was a novel charm in the completeness of 
the mzse en scéne—the beauty of the costumes, 
the picturesque grouping, the thoroughness with 
which the intentions of whoever presided over 
the getting up of the plays were carried out by 
all the performers. Under the ‘influence of this 
charm they were carried away into enthusiasm ; 
and everywhere one heard that never had so 
much been done to illustrate Shakespeare and to 
show him to the best advantage. In their first 
excitement, people forget that Shakespeare ap- 
peals to the heart and to the imagination; that 
he trusted little or nothing to what scenic acces- 
sories could do for his work}; and that amid all 
this exuberance of scenic decoration, this restless 
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activity of those picturesque crowds that thronged 
the stage and distracted attention from the cen- 
tral figures of the play, there was no little dan- 
ger of overwhelming the poet in the splendor of 
the trappings with which he was invested. 

In falling into this excess of scenic illustra- 
tion, the Meiningen presiding spirit has made the 
same mistake which has more than once been 
committed on the English stage. Until the days 
of John Kemble no attempt was made there 
either at archeological accuracy or at fullness of 
illustration. Costume and scenery were both of 
secondary consideration; and it speaks volumes 
for the genius of Mrs. Pritchard, of Garrick, and 
others, that their audiences were so absorbed in 
the spirit of the scene by the actors’ powers of 
expression that they found no incongruity in Lady 
Macbeth appealing, in a modern hoop, to the 
“spirits that tend on murderous thoughts,” to 
unsex her and turn her “‘woman’s milk to gall’’; 
or in Hamlet, following, pale, breathless, horror- 
struck, his father’s ghost to the battlements of 
Elsinore, in a black-velvet court suit and a tie- 
wig. The souls of the audience were riveted to 
the action of the scene—voice, look, gesture were 
true to the situation. What the actor wore was 
of small account. But this was a state of things 
which could not last as men came to know more 
of the history of costume and the proprieties of 
scenic decoration. It was felt that, as a fine pict- 
ure profits by an appropriate frame, so good acting 
was set off by adjuncts which gave local or his- 
torical truth to the scene, if only these were kept 
in due subordination. But the great size of the 
two patent theatres of Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane were in themselves a snare to those who 
wished to work a reform in this direction ; for the 
temptation naturally was to make the scenery 
magnificent, and to fill the vast spaces of the 
stage with crowds of supernumeraries. 

From this snare even John Kemble, despite 
his educated taste, seems not to have escaped. 
His friend and warm admirer, Sir Walter Scott, 
in his admirable review of Boaden’s “ Life of 
Kemble,” admits this much, and finds it not 
amiss to remind the play-goers of that day of the 
principle by which the treatment of such details 
ought to be regulated : 


“ The muse of painting,” he says, ‘should be on 
the stage the handmaid, not the rival, of her sister 
of the drama. Each art should retain its due pre- 
ponderance within its own proper region. Let the 
scenery be as well painted, and made as impressive, 
as a moderate-sized stage will afford; but when the 
roof is raised to give the scene-painter room to pile 
Pelion upon Ossa; when the stage is widened that 
his forests may be extended or deepened, that his 
oceans may flow in space apparently interminable— 
the manager who commands these decorations is 


leaving his Proper duty, and altering entirely the 
pose of the stage.” 
“2 

Again, in the same essay, while admi 
that the use of “dresses suited to. the time a 
country, and of landscape and architecture: Ui 
ly coherent,” must be of advantage, Scott qu: 
fies his admission by insisting that et D: 
of the theatrical business shall be kept i in | 
subordination to that which is strictly dre 
Processions and decorations,” he adds, “belo 
to the same province as scenes and dresses, a 
should be heedfully attended to, du¢ at the a: 
time kept under, that they may relieve the acti 
of the scene, instead of shouldering aside 
dramatic interest.” 

If, as seems to have been the any 0 
Kemble occasionally overstepped the bo t 
which true taste would have prescribed, he avi 
ed this error as a rule in the plays of Sha 
speare. Only in “Julius Cesar” and “Con 
lanus”’ did he fill the stage with crowds. f 
management of his mob in “ Julius Caesar” 
admitted to be excellent by Ludwig Tieck, W 
did not admire Kemble’s Brutus, which 
thought, in the teeth of the opinion of all ott 
critics, “was not acted, but only declaimed w 
intelligence.” The scene of the mob, “ the ¢ gre 
forum-scene,” he writes, “ with its swaying 
and fro from turbulence to calm, was extrem 
well given” (‘‘ Dramaturgische Blatter”), 
costumes, too, he admitted, were excellenn B 
according to the same shrewd critic, Shaken 
was “shouldered aside” in “ Coriolanus” fort 
sake of mere pageantry and spectacle, large a 
important portions of the play being cut out f 
the sake ‘of a procession with trophies a 
eagles, which, entering at the back of the stag 
and extending over its whole expanse, consumi 
a great deal of time.” This procession, howeve 
for which no fewer than two hundred and for 
supernumeraries were employed, was in its d 
regarded as a perfect miracle of scenic splent 
People raved about it, as people raved last wi 
ter about the scenery and costumes at thel “F 
ceum in Tennyson’s “Cup.” But when it W 
first presented, with Mrs. Siddons as the V Vols 
nia, there was something beyond the me 
geant to justify their delight. 





j 


od Sadie. 





“In this procession,” writes the Rev. J.C. yo aI 
in his memoirs of his father, Charles Young (seco oC 
edition, page 40), “and as one of the central fig 
in it, Mrs. Siddons had to walk. At the time, 98 
often did, she forgot her own identity. She w 
longer Sarah Siddons, tied down to the directiot : 
the prompter’s book, or trammeled by old traditic 4 
but the proud mother of a proud son and conqué ‘ 
hero; so that, instead of dropping each foot at é re | 
distance in its place, with mechanical exactite 
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in cadence subservient to the orchestra, deaf to 
' uidance of her woman’s ear, but sensitive to the 
| sbings of her haughty mother’s heart, with flash- 
‘eye, and proudest smile, and head erect, and 
ils pressed firmly to her bosom, as if to repress 
anual force its triumphant swellings, she tow- 
| above all around, and rolled and almost reeled 
\js the stage, her very soul, as it were, dilating 
| reeling in its exultation, until her action lost all 
|2, and yet became so true to nature, so pictu- 
'1e, and so descriptive that pit and gallery sprang 
' eir feet electrified by the transcendent execution 
(a original conception.” 


‘Without this feature, it is easy to conceive 
' tedious and misplaced this interpolated pa- 
it, for which Shakespeare gives no warrant, 
/t have seemed in the eyes of a critic like 
| k; and yet we have heard the splendor and 
| t of this same procession described by eye- 
\ esses as casting into the shade everything of 
| same kind which was subsequently done 
or by Macready or by Charles Kean. Cer- 
/y no man had a finer eye for stage arrange- 
| ts of this kind than Macready; no man could 
|2r put into his stage mob all the fluctuations 
}seling, of passion, and of unreason by which 
/mobs of Shakespeare are swayed. In 1838 
| ot up “ Coriolanus ” at Covent Garden, when 
|the last time it was worthily presented in 
land. See what Miss Frances Williams 

m says of the stage arrangements—and she 
| seen it under John Kemble’s management, 
| his distinguished sister as the Volumnia : 













| I never saw a play so beautifully, so correctly 
/up. It was not only the costume, the scenery, 
\numberless accessories that were carefully at- 
ed to, but the far more difficult task of regulat- 
) he by-play of the inferior actors was also accom- 
,ed. The effect given by the number of the 
|. by the variety of action, which seemed to give 
‘espearean individuality to every member of it, 
escribable. The cowed, degraded appearance 
te Volscians in the Triumph was very striking. 
| dlanus sitting at the hearth of Aufidius was as 
' picture as can be imagined.”—(‘‘ Diaries of a 
| of Quality,” London, 1864, p. 304.) 


: "hose who remember the Shakespearean re- 
| s by Mr. Macready during his too brief ten- 
of Drury Lane Theatre, will recall many 
‘t instances of his powers as a stage director. 
| love of the picturesque was governed by a 
i sense of proportion. His accessories were 
| in their place, not allowed to interrupt the 
hn or intrude upon the higher interests of the 
he The movements and the general dispo- 
|1 of his crowds were as varied as those of a 
crowd would be, while they all tended to 
alate and give expression to the feeling with 
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which the poet intended to animate the specta- 
tors. For it should not be forgotten that when 
Brutus or Marc Antony, for example, addresses 
the Roman mob, it is to us, the spectators in 
stalls and boxes and galleries, that their words 
are addressed. If we are not made to feel and 
to be swayed by their rhetoric, the primary pur- 
pose of the poet is missed, and all the agitation 
and ‘tumult, the waywardness and the shouting 
of the stage mob appeal to our eyes and other 
senses: with comparatively trifling effect. Mac- 
ready thoroughly understood this fundamental 
principle of good stage management ; and in the 
latest instance in which his skill in this direction 
was called into play—the management of the 
tumultuous mob of Ghent in Sir Henry Taylor’s 
“Philip van Artevelde’’—his fine perception of 
the point to which scenic accessories can be car- 
ried without injury to the higher interest of a 
drama was preéminently conspicuous. 

In this quality Charles Kean was not less pre- 
eminently deficient, although for a time he took 
the town by storm with the redundant splendor 
of pageantry and spectacle, under which all that 
is most precious in Shakespeare was smothered 
and obscured. Play after play was produced, in 
which every resource of the carpenter, the anti- 
quarian, and the costumer was exhausted. The 
stage groaned under masses of supernumeraries 
too vast to be manageable, and only capable of 
following with dismal monotony the stereotyped 
action of leaders almost as guiltless as them- 
selves of intelligence and poetical feeling. Fas- 
cinating at first to audiences who sought only to 
be amused, this species of entertainment ended 
in palling even upon them, for it was impossible 
to find fresh stimulus to tastes that had been 
surfeited with the mere excitements of pageantry 
and costume. But this was not the only evil that 
resulted from a system, which was indeed “ quite 
from the purpose of playing.” Fine acting was 
absolutely incompatible with all this gorgeous 
splendor and mere appeal to the senses. The 
better class of spectators, those who reverenced 
their Shakespeare, were driven from the theatre ; 
while actors who aimed at moving the imagina- 
tions of an audience by the graces of speech and 
action, and by the careful development of the 
poet’s purpose, were discouraged. What the ef- 
fect has been upon the English school of actors 
has long been apparent in the all but total dis- 
appearance from among us of the power to put 
upon the stage any of Shakespeare’s plays in a 
manner for which an educated Englishman does 
not blush. 

To how low a pitch the standard of English 
acting in the higher drama is reduced was never 
more apparent than in “ Hamlet,” “ Othello,” and 
“King Lear,” as presented at the Princess’s 
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Theatre last winter, during the performances 
given there by America’s finest actor, Mr. Edwin 
Booth. With very few exceptions, the performers 
were such as twenty years ago would not have 
found engagements at any of the established 
provincial theatres, much less have been tolerated 
on a London stage of any pretensions. None of 
the characters were made out, because none of 
them were understood by the actors themselves. 
The rhythmic value of blank verse was an idea 
which seemed never to have entered into their 
minds; nay, the very rudiments of the actor’s 
art—the management of the voice, articulate 
speech, appropriate grace or dignity of deport- 
ment, assumption of individual character—had 
not only never been mastered, but to all appear- 
ance were not even aimed at. And yet it was 
said at the time that every effort had been made, 
and no expense spared, by the manager to find 
the strongest troupe that could be got together 
to support Mr. Booth. If this were so, pitiful 
indeed must be the resources available to any 
one who aspires to reéstablish the old reputation 
of the English stage for the acting of a poetical 
drama. How grievously Mr. Booth suffered from 
the incompetence of those around him, needs not 
to be told. Even genius on the stage can not 


show itself at its best, when all around is feeble’ 


or absolutely bad. But to an actor of his stamp, 
who charmed not by the flashes of genius, but 
rather by finish and high accomplishment, wrought 


of careful study and long experience, aided by a 


fine voice, admirable elocution, genuine sensibil- 
ity, and the natural grace of a well-balanced and 
elastic figure, the results were simply disastrous. 
Kept in a constant state of irritation by the bad 
acting of those who surrounded him, the public 
were not always in the mood to do him justice, 
and visited upon him the sins for which he was 
not responsible. It indeed spoke volumes for 
the genuine merits of Mr. Booth, that, in spite of 
every disadvantage, he established himself in the 
esteem of the best judges of his art ; and indeed 
in certain passages—such as the mad scenes of 
“King Lear ”—he rose to a height of excellence 
which explained and justified his great reputation 
throughout America. Not for many a day has 
there been seen on our stage so fine an example 
as these scenes afforded of what the actor can 
do to irradiate the pages of the dramatist. The 
most thorough student of Shakespeare would be 
the foremost to admit that Mr. Booth threw a 
flood of fresh light upon these great scenes. His 
action, as he sat watching the simulated vagaries 
of Edgar, with looks which, by their very in- 
tenseness of credulity and wonder, showed how 
his own reason was beginning to totter— my 
wits begin to turn ’—was in the best style of the 
actor's art; but there was an approach to genius 
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—that rarest of gifts—in the portrayal of ac; 
madness in the subsequent scene, and in they 
the actor used the handful of straws which 
carried to give to it the semblance of comp! 
reality. At one time it became in his hand - 


.bow to “ draw me a clothier’s yard,” and sen 


home to the “clout”; at another, each separ 
straw seemed to be to the poor mad king a 
ing creature, against whom he launched | 
shafts of his sarcasm and railing. Such acti 
once seen, becomes a permanent boon to | 
student. It clings to the memory like someth 
witnessed in actual life, being, as it is, a liv 
commentary on the text, which, when of ¢ 
quality of excellence and. truth to nature, o 
weighs all that can be done in the way of ex 
sition by the subtilest or most eloquent of crit 
Admirable as, in the main, Mr. Booth’s K 
Lear was, it did not maintain this high level 
excellence throughout; but this seemed to 
due not so much to any defect of conception 
to a weakness of physzgue, possibly tempore 
which prevented him from giving full force 
the outbursts of wayward anger, or adequ 
depth of pathos to the overflowings of passi 
ate tenderness, which are demanded for a whi 
satisfactory rendering of this character. — 
have called this weakness “ possibly temporai 
because it was well known that during the lai 
portion of this gentleman’s performances he} 
suffering from a domestic anxiety calculated 
impose a very sewere strain upon a nature ol 
ously most sensitive. y 
It was fortunate for Mr. Booth that he 
not leave England without an opportunity 
being seen under more favorable conditions 
the Lyceum Theatre, where he alternated ¥ 
Mr. Irving the characters of Othello and Ia 
Very far short of excellence as the general | 
formance of “Othello” was at that theatt 
it contrasted favorably with the cast of the sa 
play at the Princess’s Theatre. The re 
true, was colorless and commonplace; but 
Cassio of the Princess’s was simply an outr 
upon propriety. On the other hand, the Roder 
of the Princess’s was as far above the Roder 
of the Lyceum as an actor of average abil 
trained upon good models, is above one W 
ability, such as it was, had obviously enjoyet 
such advantage. For Mr. Irving and Miss 
Terry, it is needless to say, there were no ¢0 
terparts at the Princess’s; and in the Bra 
of Mr. Mead—a good specimen of an a ‘a 
the old school—a striking contrast was aff 
to the Brabantio of the Princess’s—an et 
with some of the virtues, has just those 
into which the disciples of that school fall, y 
are without the sensibility and the fine i 
gence which distinguished its leaders. Little 
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|bantio has to do and say, that little, espe- 
hy in the scene of the Venetian Council, is of 
eal importance; and in Mr. Mead’s hands 
! a point was lost. He was just the father 
|), while by his own coldness and want of 
‘pathy he had driven Desdemona to seek 
| pathy elsewhere, yet was cut to the very 
+ when he woke up to find that she had 
lsen a husband and a future for herself, 
len we heard, at the end of the play, that 
| nad died of grief, we remembered how con- 
»nt such an ending was with the heart- 
oken look and quivering tones of the actor, 
_e spoke the few significant words with which 
) esigned his daughter to Othello. 
‘No more marked contrast of styles could well 
|} magined than that between the styles of Mr. 
agand Mr. Booth. The Iago and the Othello 
| fr. Irving were both more calculated to strike 
| imagination than those of Mr. Booth, for in 
ception no less than in treatment they were 
| of novelty, and enlivened by a minuteness of 
‘il which ran over at times into something 
\lering on extravagance. If Mr. Booth’s 
ello wanted fire and force, Mr. Irving’s was 
}1out the exquisite tenderness and the native 
) tity by which Othello maintains his hold upon 
, sympathies, in spite of the all but incredible 
\lulity with which he allows himself to be 
‘le the dupe of Iago. But of the two, Mr. 
}ag’s conception, upon the whole, seemed as 
)igh it would have come nearer to the Othello 
| m Shakespeare drew, if only nature had en- 
| ed him with the power to give utterance to 
) intense and concentrated emotion which is 
vanded for the volcanic passion of the Moor. 
' Iago, however, Mr. Booth’s impersonation 
much more likely than Mr. Irving’s to im- 
|s those around him with the belief of his 
‘ceeding honesty.’’ It had the outward sem- 
ice of frankness and geniality by which peo- 
| are thrown off their guard, while the utter 
| Iness of heart, and unscrupulous selfishness 
i}he man, who has said to himself, “Evil, be 
l}t my good,” flashed out upon occasions with 
‘old force by contrast with the careless ease 
is general bearing. Every word told with- 
) having undue stress laid upon it. Mr. Booth’s 
(/ Oquies were those of a man really thinking 
d, and they let the audience into the secret 
|) ago’s character, without any of those con- 
)4s asides and knittings of the brows in which 
} Stage lagos ever indulge. About Mr. Irv- 
»s Iago, on the other hand, there was too 
‘h effort, too much “affectation of a bright- 
. €ase,’ too palpable a simulation of foppish 
'tiness not consistent either with Iago’s char- 
'f Or position, too constant a desire to provoke 
‘ation when others were by. Along with this, 
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the actor, it seemed to us, had recourse in his 
soliloquies to an excess of little artifices, intended 
to give an appearance of spontaneousness to the 
act of thinking, but which produced exactly the 
opposite effect, while throughout there was too 
much of the crafty, restless look and of the cyni- 
cal self-gratulation, which are more appropriate 
to the villain of melodrama than to the smooth 
and ingrained hypocrite of the Machiavellian 
type. 

One advantage Mr. Booth had in both char- 
acters over his brilliant coadjutor in his clear and 
musical utterance of Shakespeare’s verse. Nor 
was his example without a beneficial influence 
on Mr. Irving, who, under it, seemed to shake off 
in no small degree that affectation—for affecta- 
tion it is—of a mode of delivery which, however 
attractive to some, is a great drawback to his 
best performances. In Tennyson’s “Cup,” Mr. 
Irving seemed to us to have already entered upon 
a new course in this respect. It was well for the 
poet that he did so; for to our thinking not one 
of the resources of the actor’s art but was neces- 
sary to give attraction to what, as a mere piece 
of dramatic writing, was of very ordinary merit. 
With the critics, Miss Ellen Terry’s Camma car- 
ried off the honors; but, with all deference to 
their infallibility, the poet owed much less to the 
Camma than to the Synorix of the Lyceum. In 
ordinary hands Synorix would have been revolt- 
ing: this Mr. Irving’s skill prevented. He had 
obviously taken immense pains over it, and his 
performance was full of nice points of detail, — 
which showed how much the actor had done to 
strengthen the work of the poet where it was 
weakest. The part of Camma is as gracious as 
that of Synorix is the reverse; and the actress is 
assured of the sympathy of the audience from the 
first. Moreover, the poet has given her in the 
last scene a splendid opportunity for that silent 
acting which is the test of true histrionic power 
—an opportunity, however, of which only an 
actress gifted with a poetic imagination could 
take advantage. Of the strange and deadly re- 
venge devised by Camma, no hint in words can 
be given by the poet—for to do so would be 
fatal to the interest of the déxodment. But what 
the dramatist dared not do, the actress might and 
ought to have done, by making the audience feel 
through all the early portions of the scene that 
she is possessed by some great purpose which 
shall explain the mystery of her consent to marry 
the profligate Tetrarch, the assassin of her hus- 
band. Again, when the poison she has shared 
with Synorix begins to take effect upon Camma’s 
brain, and she imagines she hears the voice of 
Sinnatus calling to her, voice and look and gest- 
ure should be such as to convey to the audience 
the impression of a mind beginning to waver 
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from the effects of the draught, and of a frame 
slowly penetrated by the paralyzing influence of 
the poison. But on the occasions of our visits to 
the theatre, we looked in vain, in the impersona- 
tion of the actress, for any such clews to the lan- 
guage or purpose of the poet. What an actress 
of genius might have made of this scene it is im- 
possible to say, but great effects have been pro- 
duced in much less striking situations. As it 
was, however, not only this scene, but the whole 
play, viewed as a drama, was singularly ineffec- 
tive; and but for the unrivaled beauty of the 
scenery, and the general excellence of the mzse 
en scéne, not even the curiosity and admiration 
with which Mr. Tennyson’s name invests all his 
work could have made it keep its hold upon the 
stage for any time. The Sinnatus of Mr. Terriss 
was of great value in the general effect of the 
piece. It was a thoroughly well made out sketch, 
and showed the abilities of this promising actor 
at their best. 

Since the days when Mr. Macready produced 
“ Acis and Galatea” at Drury Lane, with Stan- 
field’s scenery, nothing so beautiful in mere scen- 
ic adjuncts has been seen in England. Nor was 
the selection of the costumes, and the disposition 
of the priestesses of Artemis, who thronged her 
temple, less to be admired. The latter would 
certainly have been improved by a little of that 
variety of action, and of that highly developed 
skill in grouping, for which the Meiningen Com- 
pany are conspicuous. And the accomplished 
director of that establishment, Herr Chronegk, 
has his company too well in hand for such a 
thing to be possible as that the high-priestess of 
Artemis should, like her representative at the 
Lyceum, indulge her peculiar notions of the dig- 
nity which befits that office by sitting on the 
altar-steps hugging her knees while a solemn 
ceremony is going forward. Reading, as the 
public had done, of Camma’s matchless grace 
and elevation—of the way in which she “ fell, as 
if by chance, into positions which rival the best 
of the Greek sculptures ”—an action so contrary 
to every notion of what was appropriate to the 
character and the situation must have had a 
rather bewildering effect upon that portion of 
the audience who take au sérzeux the commen- 
taries of theatrical critics. 

In former days there was always, we have 
understood, some controlling power in every lead- 
ing London theatre, which would have made 
such an impropriety impossible, even if it had 
been attempted to be indulged in—which is most 
improbable—by any member of the company. 
There are innumerable signs that in most of our 
theatres no such control is exercised now; and 
yet, without an authoritative voice to regulate 
every arrangement of the stage, one can very 


well see how vain it is to hope for that gen 
excellence which, if it can not inspire an audie 
with enthusiasm—for this only genius can d, 
will at least send them away instructed and ¢ 
tent. It would be unjust, however, not to ad 
that such managers as Mr. Hare and Mr, B 
croft do not merely recognize the necessity 
such a control, but exercise it with rigor, : 
with the best results to the reputation of +f 
theatres and in: the gratification of their | 
diences. ‘“ The study of perfection” would se 
to be their law. What is the consequent 
Simply this, that nowhere, not even in Paris, 
pieces to be seen put upon the stage or ac 
with greater finish or wrazsemblance than at 
St. James’s Theatre or the Haymarket. 1 
pieces themselves may be slight; but, such 
they are, they are admirably given, and with 
spirit, freshness, and individuality sufficient 
show that, under favorable conditions, a sch 
of acting might be revived in England, capa 
of holding its own against any in Europe. 

One hopeful sign is, that our best manag 
and actors seem not to be above learning wh 
ever of good their foreign rivals have to te: 
them. Lessons from abroad they have had 
plenty during the last three or four years. Ite 
France, and Holland have all sent to Lone 
excellent specimens of their various school 
none more excellent than the little troupe 
Dutch actors who last summer surprised th 
much too scanty audiences by performances 
which the fine qualities and great artistic skill 
the leading artists were scarcely more conspi 
ous than the individuality of character and pi 
tomime by which every minor actor, down toi 
merest supernumerary, gave an air of reality 
the scene as delightful as it is unwonted. © 
this example some of our theatres have ae 
profited ; and if English histrionic art has at 
thing to learn from the Meiningen Company 
is in this direction also, 

Germany, like England, has at this mom 
but few actors of mark in the poetic drama, 4 
the price set upon the services of those few, tht 
as here, puts out of the question any attempt 
concentrate them in any one establishment, 1 
Grand Duke of Meiningen has, therefore, wis 
confined his efforts in the cause of the dram 
making the most of such talent as can be m 
available upon easier terms. He has brow 
together a company of actors of more than é 
erage ability. He has given to them permant 
engagements and every motive for working 
gether in the friendly rivalry of true artists, un 
the discipline of a stage director of paramot 
authority. Each is bound to codperate in givi 
strength to the cast of the pieces produced, 
taking, if necessary, a subordinate part in them 





















-ondition impossible in England, where actors 
‘ge of themselves and are judged of by the 
plic according to the nominal importance of 
parts in which they appear; but practicable 
Germany, where no such rule prevails, and 
ere Schréder, the greatest actor of his time, 
en at the height of his fame, thought the Ghost 
‘*Hamlet” a part not unworthy of his powers. 
. pains, apparently, are spared to make the 
mbers of this company respect themselves and 
art which they profess. All that a liberal 
-wention can do is done to give richness and 
.al color to the appointments of the stage, and 
se are selected with a skill and applied with 
energy which help to keep alive in the estab- 
iment a spirit of emulation, and a wholesome 
‘de in the successful results of a common effort. 
It was a bold enterprise to transfer to Lon- 
1 not merely the actors, but all the scenic ap- 
|atments of a theatre conducted upon such 
/aciples, and to place London play-goers in a 
| ition to judge of its merits and defects, as fa- 
able as though they had made a pilgrimage to 
\iningen itself. In the spacious area of the 
|ary Lane stage, the qualities in which these 
| resentations chiefly excel had ample opportu- 
Bes for display. For, as already indicated, the 
) ngth of the Meiningen theatre lies not in the 
//éminent excellence of its actors so much as in 
| pomp and prodigality of the scenic accesso- 
|. For this mode of treatment “ Julius Czsar”’ 
yrds the fullest scope, especially during the 
)t three acts. In them the mob of Rome play 
;10t insignificant part, and Herr Chronegk 
)ied to the best account the opportunity of 
|king them serve as a striking background to 
} Main action. The wholesome operation of a 
tem which allows no point, however small, to 
)slighted, was at once brought home to the au- 
}ice in the spirit and individuality given to 
se of the mob, to whom Shakespeare has as- 
|1ed short speeches at the opening of the play. 
/3y were represented by actors well studied in 
| rart, fit mouth-pieces for the shallow, unstable 
9, who were made visibly to wince under the 
{ats of Marcellus for the fickleness which had 
} them to bestow on Czsar the same acclama- 
| s they had so recently given to his rival Pom- 
. The key-note was well struck for what 
‘to follow in the processional entry of Czsar, 
} 1 an array of attendants wellnigh regal ; and 
striking figure of the soothsayer, with his 
‘fle sentence, “‘Beware the Ides of March!” 
)urably delivered, was a further proof of the 
/2 taken to give due effect to the smallest inci- 
‘ts of the play by placing every character in 
}ypetent hands. As the play advanced, the 
King of the same principle was everywhere 
arent. In the scene with Portia (Act II, sc. 
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4), and again in the senate-house (Act III, sc. 
1), the soothsayer became a most imposing figure. 
Scarcely less admirable was the small part of Ar- 
temidorus ; and although the minor characters of 
Lucius, of Czsar’s servant, and other attendants, 
were intrusted to young women, probably from 
the impossibility of getting boys to fill them, the 
parts were really acted, the words were well 
spoken—not walked through and mumbled, as is 
almost invariably the case upon our stage. In- 
deed, several of them were represented by ac- 
tresses who subsequently acquitted themselves 
with distinction in important characters in the 
other plays of the Meiningen réSertozre. 

For all this, every true lover of the drama felt 
grateful; and scarcely less so for the beauty of 
the scenic arrangements—a very futile and mis- 
placed attempt to depict what should have been 
left to the imagination, ‘the tempest-dropping 
fire,” and the general electrical disturbance, de- 
scribed by Casca, on the night before Czesar’s 
death, excepted.. Nothing but good, however, is 
to be said of the manner in which the scene in 
Czesar’s house and that of his assassination were 
presented, or of the way in which the group- 
ing and action of the characters were described 
and carried out. The actors wore their Roman 
dresses well, and maintained each his own in- 
dividuality in broad and marked lines. These 
scenes, so splendidly conceived by the poet, were, 
in short, presented in a way at once to stimulate 
and to satisfy the imagination. Nor do we re- 
member to have seen a more impressive picture 
than when Marc Antony, left alone upon the 
stage, went up to the dead Cesar as he lay 
swathed in his purple robes, and, standing at his 
head, poured out his hitherto suppressed anguish 
and purpose of revenge in the speech, admirably 
spoken by Herr Barnay, beginning— 


“Oh, pardon me, thou bleeding piece of earth,” etc. 


In all this the stage director had given true as- 
sistance to both actor and poet, and we were 
again reminded of the excellence of the Meinin- 
gen system in the genuine pathos which the 
young lady who played Antony’s servant threw 
into the exclamation, ‘“‘O Cesar!’ as she caught 
a sight of his body, and fell on her knees beside 
it. It is by little touches of this kind, quite as 
much as by elaborate accessories, that the Mei- 
ningen company justify their claims as reformers 
of the stage. These touch the heart, and foster 
the proper mood for appreciating the purpose of 
the poet; whereas there is always danger that 
this mood may be disturbed, if the appeals to the 
eye be too frequent or too vivid. 

Something of this danger was incurred in the 
immediately following scene in the forum. Ev- 
ery resource of the establishment was called into 
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play in order to give a sense of reality to this 
scene—a scene in which Shakespeare’s genius 
grappled, and successfully grappled, with what 
was certainly one of the most striking events in 
Roman story. In the various costumes of the 
vast crowd which filled the stage, the student of 
antiquity was delighted to see the results of the 
most scholarly research; while the artist’s eye 
was gladdened by contrasts of color and variety 
of grouping, in which there were suggestions for 
many pictures. The general disposition of the 
scene was excellent, and quite sufficient for all 
dramatic purposes. But it was in the way that 
the crowd became a living, seething mass of ill- 
instructed, excitable, passionate human creatures, 
—‘“a fierce democratic swayed at will” by the 
rhetoric first of Brutus and then of Antony— 
that the presiding spirit of the company made his 
power felt. Nota hint given by Shakespeare in 
the interjected speeches of the first, second, third, 
and fourth citizens, but was turned to profit. The 
representatives seized and directed the variable 
moods of the mob with admirable skill, moving 
in and out among them, and driving home their 
speeches with the tones and action of accom- 
plished actors. The crowd itself, moreover, lis- 
tened to the two great orators as if, indeed, a por- 
tentous issue hung upon their words, and step by 
step it was wrought up to the frenzy of passion, 
which in Shakespeare finds vent in the words— 


“* Second Cit. Go fetch fire! 
Third Cit. Pluck down benches ! 
Fourth Cit, Pluck down the forms, windows, 
anything !”— 


and which in reality made the Roman populace 
lay hold of every inflammable thing within their 
reach, musical instruments included, to make a 
funeral pyre for Czesar’s body in the forum, not 
three hundred yards from the spot where Marc 
Antony spoke his craftily devised harangue. 

But the very vividness with which all this was 
acted could not fail to do some violence to Shake- 
speare, who naturally throws more stress upon 
Brutus and Antony as the moving spirits of the 
scene than upon those whom they address, where- 
as upon the stage they were somewhat overshad- 
owed by the prominence of the mob. An actor 
of less power and accomplishment than Herr 
Barnay would have run great risk of being utterly 
eclipsed. Only his imposing voice and presence 
enabled him to tower over all the weltering tur- 
bulencé of the scene, and, despite the somewhat 
too frequent interruptions of assent from the 
crowd, to keep the attention of the audience fixed 
upon himself as the central figure. It was in this 
scene, as in the previous scene in the senate- 
house, that Herr Barnay—who, we hear, is not a 
permanent member of the Meiningen troupe— 
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proved himself to be of a far higher order t} 
those with whom he was associated. His elo 
tion, unforced and incisive, aided by a flexi) 
penetrating voice, and by the graces of freez 
appropriate action, told with immense eff 
When he descended from the rostrum to a pl 
beside the bier, his tall and commanding fig 
prevented him from being dwarfed, as other, 
he must have been, by the crowd which y 
allowed to press too closely and eagerly uy 
him. Not soon will be forgotten by those y 
saw it, the admirable way in which he illumina 
with voice and action the speech beginning, ‘ 
you have tears, prepare to shed them now 
working up his audience to the highest pitch 
sympathy, till he had prepared them for the 
max of his rhetoric, as he threw back the mar 
from Cesar’s face, with the words— 


“ Kind souls, what, weep you when you but beh« 
Our Ceesar’s vesture wounded ? Look you her 
Here is himself, marred, as you see, with traito 


By this time he had moved the audience 
front, as well as those upon the stage. Hes 
the same thrill through them by showing to tl 
eyes that “ poor and bleeding piece of earth,’ 
which the civilized world had but the day bef 
been bowed in homage. 

The Cassius of Herr Teller was a perfor 
ance of great merit. He had “the lean ¢ 
hungry look” of the ascetic republican, y 
“thought too much,” and filled Czesar with « 
trust. An actor of large experience, trained 
the light of good traditions, he threw himself i 
the part with the sincerity of a true artist. - 
Cassius was, therefore, a figure to rememb. 
and this all the more that, in subsequent f 
formances, the same actor proved himself 
much at home in comedy as in the higher po. 
cal drama. The Brutus was not so satisfact 
—lacking the dignity of an ardent nature, dis 
plined to self-command, which Shakespeare | 
so wonderfully drawn. In the beautiful sev 
with Portia, the absence of this characteristic 
came most prominent; and its absence had 
evil effect upon the Portia who, beside a Bru) 
of the highest stamp, would not, as she did, : 
dress her remonstrances to him with a noisy” 
hemence, strangely discordant with the ming 
dignity and tenderness which breathe th 
every word that Shakespeare has placed in | 
mouth. And yet. the actress, Fraiilein Hay 
land, showed herself a mistress of her art in! 
only other scene where Portia appears (Act 
scene 5), where she is hurried into the street 
her anxiety to learn the news of the attempt ! 
knows is about to be made on Cesar’s life. Ii 
this scene she threw an intensity which c¢ 




















‘ted to give a hearty recognition. 
in “The Winter’s Tale,” which almost ri- 
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‘em to do justice to the finer poetical elements 
he Shakespearean drama. The play affords 
ye in Leontes and in Hermione for the sub- 
it histrionic power, while the episode of Flo- 
{and Perdita, sweetest of idyls, demands the 
jt delicate handling, not only in their repre- 
-atives, but also in the portrayal of the ideal 
oral life in which their story is set. The 
|, ry Lane audience were better able to form a 
‘)iparative judgment in this case, for the play 
', been seen, and at no very distant date, on 
4 the London and provincial stages. In ex- 
ite beauty of costumes and of grouping, the 
| ningen performance left nothing to be desired. 
| every turn it seemed as if some of the great 
| ures of the Venetian school had come to life. 
‘| scenery, too, with one exception, was all that 
‘ld be wished; and everywhere was apparent 
} same fine sense of color, of picturesque ar- 
| gement, of the value of little incidents of de- 
},as in the “ Julius Cesar,” carried in some 
/dects to even a higher pitch of excellence. 
| a mere piece of scenic splendor and stage 
les it would be difficult to imagine anything 
erior to the scene of Hermione’s trial, and the 
| ctupon the awe-struck crowd of the thunder- 
/t that sweeps from heaven in answer to Le- 
es’s sacrilegious words— 


Ci ee el ben 


‘| 


: 





| “There is no truth at all i’ the oracle ”— 
| 


it has just proclaimed Hermione’s innocence. 
jt how dearly was the triumph of such a scene 
}'chased by the violation of truth to Shake- 
}are, and to all probability! Shakespeare 
}ces the scene in “a court of justice.” Here 
}vaS in a public street. No doubt Hermione 
/oplains of having been hurried 


“ Here to this place, i’ the open air, before 
I have got strength of limb ”— 


| this merely means that she, in her yet deli- 
|€ state, has been hurried “through the open 
"to the place of trial. The temptation to 
‘tin the words of the poet had, however, been 
‘ously too great, for it gave the stage-director 
| Opportunity of bringing in his well-drilled 
| wds to express, by looks and exclamation, their 
apathy with the unhappy queen, and to keep 
a running commentary of by-play upon the 
tds of the leading actors. But the mischief 
“hot stop here. From the desire to compose 
groups well, he subjected Hermione to an act 
‘unmanly rigor, of which not even Leontes 
‘uld have been guilty; for, in place of being 











conducted to a seat, as befitted a woman fresh 
from childbed, and that woman an emperor’s 
daughter, and herself a queen, she was made to 
stand on a raised platform, almost jostled by a 
mob of bystanders, throughout a scene of more 
than ordinary length. Placed in such circum- 
stances, it was perhaps not strange that the 
speeches of Hermione were given by Fraiilein 
Haverland with an almost masculine energy of 
tone and gesture, little suited to express that 
touching combination of wounded dignity and 
tenderness with martyr-like sweetness and heart- 
searching pathos which Shakespeare has infused 
into every line of this scene, 

In this mode of treating a scene of excep- 
tional poetic value, we must decline to adopt the 
teaching of the Meiningen school, for it is, in 
the worst sense, a “ shouldering aside of the dra- 
matic interest” for the sake of what is of no 
moment whatever to the right understanding of 
the play—nay, more, for what, by its intrusive 
prominence, actually impedes the performers from 
giving due effect to the conception of the poet. 

The same absence of sympathy with Shake- 
speare’s purpose was not less conspicuous in the 
last scene of the play, where, after sixteen years 
spent by Leontes in mourning for the wrong he 
has done to the wife whom he believes to be 
dead, she is restored to him by Paulina. The 
situation is one of the finest in Shakespeare; he 
has been at peculiar pains to invest it with every 
circumstance of solemnity. Hermione, sanctified 
by long years of seclusion and grief, through 
which she has been sustained only by the prom- 
ise of the oracle that her lost daughter shall be 
restored to her, is to be given back to the hus- 
band, all whose remorse could not, until that 
child was found, win her again to his arms, so 
wide was the gulf which had been placed be- 
tween them by the outrage done to her as wife, 
as mother, and as queen. Like a strain of sad, 
sweet music, the scene brings all the pain and 
misunderstanding of the earlier acts to a harmo- 
nious close. So anxious has Shakespeare been 
to indicate the way he wished it to be treated, 
that he places it in “a chapel in Paulina’s house.” 
How great, then, was the surprise of those who 
knew this, when the curtain rose upon one of 
those impossible fairy groves of rainbow lines 
which precede the transformation scene of a 
pantomime ; and this, although the text in as 
many words indicates that the curtained recess 
to which Paulina leads Leontes stands at the end 
of a picture-gallery along which she has just 
brought him! If the stage-director had not felt 
the situation, as little did the actors seem to do 
so. Hermione, not robed to resemble a statue, 
but wearing the royal apparel in which she had 
appeared in the first act, inspired no reverence, 
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for she wore no trace on her looks of the “ wom- 
an, bright with something of an angel light,” with 
which long years of holy meditation had suffused 
them. Here, too, Herr Barnay as Leontes proved 
quite unequal to the situation. Where were the 
amazement, the awe, the pang of remembrance, 
the welling-up of the old passionate love at the 
sight of his much-wronged queen, which finds 
vent in the words— 


. Oh! thus she stood, 
Even with such life of majesty, warm life, 
As now it coldly stands, when first I wooed her” ? 


Where, too, was all the trembling ecstasy of 
mingled hope and fear, as, while he gazed, the 
figure before him seemed to stir with life? Re- 
membering what this scene was, as last it was 
seen in London, with Macready as Leontes, and 
what its effect upon the audience was, we felt 
that our German visitors have yet much to learn 
before they can interpret worthily what is best 
and highest in the Shakespearean drama. What 
waste of power, too—what disregard of the sense 
of proportion—to expend so much labor and 
wealth of illustration on all the preceding por- 
tions of the play, and then to let it come to a 
close so flat and unimpressive! 

Space fails us, otherwise we might further 
illustrate this blindness to the finer poetic aspects 
of the play by the manner in which the episode 
of Florizel and Perdita was treated. Hard in- 
deed, we own, must it always be to find a young 
actor and actress equal to parts of such ideal 
beauty; and if their Meiningen representatives 
were little like what the imagination pictures, one 
is too much accustomed to such disappointments 
to complain. But the scenes where they are the 
central figures were overlaid by the introduction 
of a great deal too many figures, by too many 
garish dresses, and dames of the ballet type, which 
merely delayed the action, and distracted atten- 
tion from what was of more importance. Aill 
praise, however, was due here, as in “Julius 
Cesar,”’ to the care taken with the minor parts 
throughout the play. This exemplary quality, 
indeed, distinguished all the performances; and 
set before those who take upon themselves the 
responsibility of conducting a theatre an example 
which, if followed, may do much to raise the 
character of the English stage. 

We must not close our remarks on the play 
without a word of warm commendation for the 
Paulina of Fraulein von Moser-Sperner, into 
which the actress threw all that intensity of feel- 
ing which the part requires, and with the skill of 
emphasis and action which only an accomplished 


artist can command. Results of an average , 
cellence so marked as in the case of the Meip 
gen Company, speak volumes for the industry a 
modestly artistic spirit with which they must he 
worked through many years to produce so p 
vailing a completeness of ensemble, For it 
only by years of work pursued in this. spirit tl 
such results are to be obtained. There is no roy 
road to excellence on the stage, any more thar 
any other art. Yet when we see how far ‘h 
of what could be wished is what even these p 
tient, intelligent, and practiced artists can achie) 
we may well wonder at the courage of the! 
young gentlemen from Oxford who seem to ha 
deemed it to be their vocation to show Lond 
at the Imperial Theatre, a few weeks ago, hc 
“Romeo and Juliet ’’ ought to be acted. Int) 
“Agamemnon” of Aischylus, with which th 
entertained their friends last year, they were 
from, criticism. Nine tenths of their a. 
not understand a word of spoken Greek, and t} 
other tenth were very tolerant of an attem 
which had at least the merit of being novel, 
not amusing. A little common-sense—whic 
however, does not always accompany a 
edge of Greek—might have taught these you 
gentlemen to distrust the praises of such lenie 
critics, and to return, with laurels all untarnish 
to “strictly meditate the thankless Muse,” or 
prosecute those other pursuits which their Alp 
Mater is supposed to foster. Instead of this, th 
have rushed before the town in the play whi 
perhaps of all others in Shakespeare imposest 
very highest demands upon those who would et! 
body it on the stage. The foolish praise of p 
sonal friends has, no doubt, not been wanting | 
gratify the vanity which prompted an attemj) 
the audacity of which amounts to mere imp r 
nence. But it would be idle to waste criticis 
upon the outcome of what had no doubt 4 
sorbed an infinite quantity of time, raat 
from more fitting pursuits, Of all arts, as Ve 
taire long ago said, the art of acting is the 1 mo 
difficult. When will amateurs learn to real 
this truth? If act they must, let them do so 
all means; but let them first qualify themsely 
by all the hard study, and still harder practic 
which the art demands. If the young Oxi a 
amateurs wish to find out whether Nature r 
them for the stage, let them take to it as af 
fession. Judged by what was seen of them 7 
the Imperial Theatre, they will scarcely pro ° 
very eager competition at present ancient 
gers for their services, } ' 
Blackwood’s i { 








THERE is a divinity that shapes our ends, 
i rough-hew them how we will.” An evi- 
| .ce of this, as strong as anything to be found 
| the theological writings of Dr. Paley, is dis- 
, ible in the singular circumstance of the mania 
| rinking preceding the quite rational enthusi- 
|, for lawn tennis. Now that the nation is re- 
}.ed to its sound mind, it can perceive without 
culty that nothing could have come out of 
‘ing. A person revolved round and round on 
_air of wheeled skates, which gave him or her 
| appearance of having club-feet, to the dis- 
dant sounds of a bad band. This was rink- 
. And the monotony was only diversified 
en the person fell with violence on the end of 
nose, and broke that feature of his face, or 
; li ained his wrist, or had to be conveyed home 
ii cab, suffering from severe concussion of the 
i, in. Such as it was, however, all classes were 
| a time quite demented on the subject of rink- 
|, They imagined that they could rink without 
 winess or satiety for three hundred and sixty- 
| days of every year. Age would not wither, 
| custom stale, its infinite variety. Rinks were 
(structed in all parts of London, and in most 
(our country towns; and then, all at once, 
sing vanished from the number of popular 
+) asements, like an unsubstantial pageant, faded. 
j, eft, however, some truly valuable “ racks ’’ be- 
i 






d. Rinking was the herald and forerunner of 
ew and better dispensation. Its function was 
|prepare the earth for a worthier pastime. It 










( 

xing the rough places smooth, until, in the 
\ness of time, lawn tennis appeared in a world 
id, by the multiplicity of its skating-rinks, to 
|2 it a worthy reception. 

\ Under any circumstances, such a game as 
n tennis would not have failed to achieve 
vularity and success. For, first of all, it is 
ved with a ball and a bat; and human nature 
‘0 constituted that, given a ball and bat, it can 
ain from these constituent elements a larger 
unt and a greater diversity of pleasure than 
a any other combination. Then, it is not so 
| cult but that every one can play a little. It 
)ot like cricket, where a bad player has but a 
fle chance, so to speak, and, after hours of 
ity fielding, is pretty sure to be dismissed with 
first ball to obscurity and humiliation. It is 
like real tennis, at which the beginner finds 
Itogether beyond his capacity to get within 
feet of the ball. Lawn tennis cheats the 
iffer”’ with the fond illusions of hope: 
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(, oted itself to straightening the crooked, and 
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‘‘ Still it whispers promised pleasure, 

And bids the lovely scenes at distance hail.” 
Until the very last stroke of a game has been 
played, there remains the possibility—the hope— 
that past failures may be redeemed by sudden 
and continuous success. The “ duffer”’ aims at 
the ball, and strikes only the vacant air; he puts 
the ball into the net; he sends it out of court— 
anywhere except where it ought to go—but there 
is no occasion for him to be reduced to absolute 
despair. If he has missed fifty chances, fifty 
others equally good are still awaiting him. And 
then the greatest “duffer” does occasionally 
succeed in accomplishing a “return.” That 
constitutes a delirious moment. He summons 
his friends and his neighbors to rejoice with him, 
and no more remembers the anguish of repeated 
failures. For it is to be noted that, when a 
“ duffer” makes a return, he generally scores an 
ace—a duffer’s return being as little looked for 
by the opposing side as the proverbial bolt out 
of a blue sky. And Mr. W. Renshaw himself 
could dono more. Then, again, all the adjuncts 
of lawn tennis are such as to invest it with an 
exceeding delight and fascination. An English 
lawn, with the grass like velvet beneath one’s 
feet, the summer sunlight glancing amid the foli- 
age of the trees, the bright colors of the flower- 
beds around, the strawberries, the iced claret-cup 
—those who have not played lawn tennis under 
these conditions are persons to be profoundly 
commiserated. But though, as I have said, lawn 
tennis under any conditions must have become a 
highly popular game, the play could never have 
been carried to its present perfection—the latent 
possibilities of the game would never have been 
so thoroughly discovered—but for the existence 
of disused skating-rinks. These not merely fur- 
nished a number of ready-made courts, but they 
supplied a pattern from which others might be 
constructed. They showed how the game might 
be made independent of summer weather and 
a carefully tended lawn, and so placed it within 
the reach of thousands, summer and winter, who 
otherwise could not have played at all. 

The object of the present paper is to trace 
the successive modifications in’ the style of play 
which the game has undergone since its first in- 
troduction. It is so universal an amusement at 
present that such a narrative, however imperfect- 
ly executed, can not fail to be of interest to many. 
I shall assume that all readers of this paper are 
acquainted with the rules of the game. Origi- 
nally, then, the chief object of the lawn-tennis 
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player was to acquire the art of striking the ball 
as it is struck at real tennis; “ putting cut on the 
ball,” this stroke was commonly called. And 
there can be no question that, in the early and 
innocent days of lawn tennis, the “ putting of cut 
on the ball” was a highly effective device. It 
caused the ball, upon touching the ground, to 
rise at an unexpected angle, which to the lawn- 
tennis “ duffer’’ is a most disconcerting occur- 
rence. He either misses the ball altogether, or 
strikes it with a violence which causes the spec- 
tator to suppose that he imagines the court to be 
about a quarter of a mile long. In the early 
days of “ cut” the majority of lawn-tennis players 
were “ duffers,” without being aware of it, and 
the subtilties of “cut” for a while completely 
overcame them. But gradually it became ap- 
parent that the men who “put cut” on a ball 
were able to do so only in one particular way. 
Their returns bounded off at an angle, it was 
true, but always at the same angle; and, when 
the angle had once been ascertained, a “cut” 
ball became as easy to take as one that was not 
“cut.” Nay, in most cases it was easier. For, 
in those early days, the pace at which a ball was 
returned diminished in proportion to the amount 
of “cut” that there was on it; and it is the swift 
ball which the inexperienced player finds it most 
difficult to keep within court. The consequence 
was, that the accomplished “ cutter” of balls was 
not unfrequently hoist with his own petard. His 
antagonist, calculating beforehand the angle at 
which the ball would rise, took his stand there, 
and sent it back straight and swift into the “ cut- 
ter’s”’ court. A ball thus swiftly returned can 
not; except rarely, be “cut” back; there is not 
time to get into the attitude proper for “cut- 
ting”; and so, as players learned to send in swift 
returns, “cutting ’’ was deposed from its place 
of preéminence, and was regarded as of little 
value. There are, however, still to be seen play- 
ers who fondly cling to the old “ cutting” stroke ; 
like ghosts they “haunt the places where their 
power has died”; but they are as men fighting 
with bows and arrows against modern arms of 
precision. The “cut” has lost all the awe-in- 
Sspiring qualities which originally invested it. It 
has been found out; and, although there are mo- 
ments in a rally when the “ cut’ can be employed 
with great effect, it no longer forms a prominent 
feature in the style of the best players. Those 
who cling to “ cut” have to content themselves 
with their excellence therein, They are not “in” 
the game, as it is played at present. 

The second great change in the method of 
play was brought about by Mr. W. Renshaw. 
He came up from Cheltenham to London, and 
brought with him a tremendously swift and diffi- 
cult overhand service, and the practice of volley- 


ing at the net. Volleying at the net had 
certain extent, been practiced before his 

Mr. Spencer Gore, who won the gold 
Wimbledon on the first occasion that it was 
peted for, had achieved his success main] 
volleying. But Mr. W. Renshaw was the 
player who showed what could be done by n 
of “volleying at the net.” Exceedingly a 
and gifted with an accurate eye and a quick } 
he “ placed ” his volleys with a skill and cert 
which, until then, had never been witnessed 
lawn-tennis court. For a while he cartie 
before him. The returns from the base-line 
not then nearly so swift as they have sinc 
come, and this circumstance rendered “ voll 
at the net” doubly fatal. All players bega 
imitation of W. Renshaw, to study the a 
volleying at the net. At this time the “ volle 
stood as near to the net as the rules of the ¢ 
would allow him, and it was not supposed { 
possible to volley efficiently from the back o 
court. There are, however, great accompar 
weaknesses in a position close to the net 
player in such a situation defends but a 
portion of the court. <A “return” can be te 


over his head ; there is space on his right | 


and on his left for a ball to pass him; and 
difficult, if standing close to the net, so to v 
a hard-hit return that it shall not go beyon 
base-line. The mere force of the rebound, u 
the racquet is very carefully handled, will ¢ 
the ball out of court. The effects, therefor 
Mr. Renshaw’s new game of “ volleying at 
net,” were to compel players to cultivate “| 
ing”? as an accomplishment of first necessi 
him who would excel at lawn tennis, and al: 
get more and more pace into the returns, : 
to drive the volleyer to the back of the ¢ 
when he became merely as other men—a Sat 
shorn of his locks. 

The two players who, in those days— 
about two years ago—were most successft 
encountering Mr. W. Renshaw by these me 
were Mr. Erskine and Mr. Lawford. An un 
unate accident has compelled Mr. Erskine t 
tire from the contests of lawn tennis, and 
game has thereby lost one of its finest expon 
But Mr. Lawford’s fine play is still to be s 
and it is remarkable, amid much else that is 
cellent in it, for the tremendous swiftness 
severity of his “returns” from the base- 
There is no other player who can drive a 
transversely across the court at such a rapid 
as Mr. Lawford. This particular return is, I 
agine, due to a long series of contests with 
Renshaw, when the fortunes of a set depet 
upon the measure of success with which | 
shaw could be driven away from the net. C 
paring the play of these two eminent masteé 





‘aft, I think that of Renshaw might be de- 
“as the play of a man who has a natural 
; for the game; that of Lawford, as the 
of persistent practice. Renshaw’s style is 
‘yceful as the performance is excellent ; his 
‘st strokes are made without apparent effort, 
‘e has a really wonderful aptitude for meet- 
‘yw and sudden difficulties with equally new 
‘nexpected displays of dexterity. Lawford, 
': other hand, is an ungraceful player, and it 
‘er industry and perseverance which have 
‘xd him to reach his present high standard 
‘ellence. The matches of last year seemed 
ww that play from the base-line had a slight 
‘ority over volleying from the net. Mr. Ren- 
won the Irish championship, it is true, but 
's defeated both at Prince’s and again at 





















ties were played almost entirely from the 
‘ine. On Prince’s Ground, the final match 
etween Mr. Lawford and Mr. E. Lubbock ; 
‘imbledon, between the former gentleman 
ir. Hartley. Better lawn tennis, as played 
‘the base-line, has, I suppose, never been 
-han in these two matches. In the contest 
‘en Mr. Lubbock and Mr. Lawford there 
ine rally where the ball was returned over 
it no less than eighty-three times; and Mr. 
sy, who beat Mr. Lawford by three sets to 
} the best player from the base-line which 
me has yet produced. But this year there 
‘a entire change of method in the play; and 
|. Lubbock and Mr. Hartley, not having 
/ ed with the times, were defeated with sur- 
‘yease and quickness. The victor this year of 
| great matches has been Mr. W. Renshaw. 
/is retained the Irish championship, he has 
| ae Silver Cup at Prince’s, and he has wrest- 
': Wimbledon Gold Cup from Mr. Hartley, 
| hat gentleman had retained it for two years. 
ver and above this, his victory at Wimble- 
‘is been far more than an ordinary victory. 
are for this tournament some forty or fifty 
I and these are paired off by lots. Now, 
‘ht easily happen that an inferior player 
| live almost to the close of such a compe- 
| because, in the drawing, he had the good 
2 to be paired with antagonists weaker than 
‘f, The players competent to cope with 
enshaw on anything like equal terms can 
 nted on the fingers of a man’s hand, Ex- 
| of Mr. Hartley they are—Mr. E. Lubbock, 
/ oodhouse, Mr. Lawford, and Mr. Richard- 
‘nd either by accident or arrangement, all 
| layers, instead of contending against each 
| were successively met and vanquished by 
‘enshaw. Thus, he has not only won the 
| up, but in the process of doing so has act- 
net and defeated every possible competi- 
VOL, XI.—24 
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jledon ; and, in both these tournaments, the ° 
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tor for that prize. This result is due mainly to 
his masterly volleying from the center of the 
court. ‘This is the latest modification which the 
game has undergone. I have already explained 
the weaknesses inseparable from volleying close 
to thenet. A player who, standing on the service- 
line, can volley effectively from that position, gets 
the better of most of these. He is sufficiently 
distant from the rest to give him time to get to 
a ball to his right or his left ; it is, of course, very 
much more difficult to toss a ball over his head 
than when he took his stand close to the net; 
and a hard return from the base-line striking his 
racquet, has a far greater space for its rebound— 
the chance, therefore, of its being carried out of 
court is greatly diminished. This change in tac- 
tics has rendered the playing of the game a far 
more delicate and difficult matter than it has ever 
been before. The “placing” of every return has 
to be judged with the nicest accuracy, the object 
being so to return the ball that it shall be impos- 
sible for your adversary to return it without aban- 
doning his central station on the service-line. A 
hard, straight return from the back of the court, 
rarely succeeds in accomplishing this if one’s ad- 
versary is at all skilled in volleying. Such a ball 
can be volleyed back with a swiftness which is 
nearly certain to score an ace, The most effec- 
tive stroke for routing a man standing on the ser- 
vice-line is a ball tossed in the air so as to de- 
scend almost perpendicularly a few paces behind 
the spot on which he stands. Not only must 
he run back to return such a stroke, but it is all 
but impossible to volley it, except gently. Any 
attempt to put severity into such a volley will, in 
nine cases out of ten, carry the ball far beyond 
the base-line. Consequently, the rallies in the 
great games of this year have had none of that 
monotonous character which belonged to the 
long-drawn-out contests of last year from the base- 
lines. If not so protracted as those, they have 
been much more exciting and diversified, consist- 
ing now of a rapid interchange of volleys from 
the service-line ; or, when one of the players had 
been dislodged from that vantage-ground, of a 
series of endeavors on his part so to “ place” the 
ball that, driving his opponent back, he might re- 
cover the lost point of strength. The player that 
is firmly planted in the center of the court, on the 
service-line, is tolerably certain to win the rally. 
Such is the new method of play which Mr. W. 
Renshaw has carried to so great perfection. 
Not only do his volleys surpass those of other 
players in accuracy of placing and certainty of 
return, but he has two strokes which are, in a 
special sense, his own private property. They 
are his “half-volleys,” and the returns, which 
have come to be known as “ Renshaw smashes.” 
A half-volley, if properly managed, is a most 
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effective return; a ball taken on the half-volley 
flies back into an adversary’s court, with a most 
swift and perplexing spin upon it; but to “place” 
a half-volley is, I think, the achievement most 
difficult to accomplish in lawn tennis. In fact, 
with the exception of W. Renshaw, I have never 
seen a player who could be trusted to return a 
half-volley so as to place it on some predeter- 
mined spot. The “ Renshaw smash ” isa stroke 
of a very different kind. It consists in taking on 
the volley a tossed ball, and beating it down on 
the ground with immense force. Most players, 
who attempt this stroke, merely send the ball 
flying miles out of court ; W. Renshaw can do it 
three times out of four. I question if the “ Ren- 
shaw smash” be intrinsically so difficult a stroke 
to return as it looks, The force with which the 
ball is struck to the ground gives it also a long 
and high rebound, thus allowing a cool and im- 
perturbable player ample time in which to get at 
and return it. Such a player is Mr. Richardson; 
and I have seen him return one “smash ”’ after 
another, until Renshaw, rendered frenzied and 
desperate, has “smashed ” the ball out of court. 
Mr. Woodhouse, too, in his contest at Wimble- 
don against Mr. Renshaw, returned three of those 
“smashes” in quick succession, ultimately scor- 
ing the ace. But, if not intrinsically difficult, 
there can be no question that the “ Renshaw 
smash ”’ is eminently demoralizing to the firmest 
and most composed players. It startles the mind 
and dazzles the eye, so that the hand can not 
execute what is required of it to do. How com- 
pletely the game had been changed by this vol- 
leying from the service-line was shown when Mr. 
E. Lubbock and Mr. Hartley had to contend 
against Mr. Renshaw. At the close of last year, 
no names stood higher in the roll of lawn-ten- 
nis players than those of these two gentlemen, 
and they are, beyond question, very admirable 
players, but they have neglected volleying. And 
the consequence was, that Mr. Renshaw slaugh- 
tered them with ease and affluence by three sets to 
love. What an unlooked-for falling-off was there ! 
Many a lawn-tennis player, whose reputation 
had been built up in the safe security of a coun- 
try district by elaborate “ cuttings ” and similar 
obsolete devices, as he beheld this instructive 
spectacle must have felt constrained to whisper 
to his own mind: “I, too, am no better than a 
duffer ; I can not volley from the service-line.” 
As a player from the base-line, it is probable that 
Mr. Hartley is a more accomplished performer 
than Mr. E. Lubbock ; but the latter can volley 
to a certain extent; so that, while he made at 
times a good fight of his battle, the champion of 
two years, who can not volley at all, contrived to 
score only two games out of the entire three 
sets—a warning to all players vainly puffed up 
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with the knowledge which edifieth not, to y 
lawn tennis played only from the base-line, 
Mr. W. Renshaw I have already describ 
a player of genius. It is hard to conceive of 
one being a greater adept at the game tha 
is; but one gentleman there is in London, 
if he chose to cultivate his powers, might V 
his ascendency from the Wimbledon cha 
This is Mr. Swainson Akroyd, of the Maida- 
Lawn-Tennis Club. His natural gifts for p 
the game are more striking, perhaps, than , 
those of Mr. Renshaw. Tall, active, and 
in the arm, he has a reach which seems to 
tend to every corner of the court. He can 
ley, half-volley, has a difficult service, an 
back-handed play is incomparably the mos 
vere I have everseen. The ball is sent whds 
across the net with a downward cut upo 
which keeps it from rising above an inch or 
after it has touched the ground. But Mr, § 
son Akroyd is not sufficiently impressed with 
moral obligation incumbent upon all lawn- 
nis players to develop their powers to the utn 
He will plead, if exhorted to do so, that he 
“business in the city,” or some such frive 
excuse; as if lawn tennis were not the chief 
and object of a man’s existence! This pain 
mistaken view of life hinders him from attai 
the certainty of play which is essential to suct 
and which is attainable only by constant p 
tice. Leaving him, therefore, out of the red 
ing, after Mr. Renshaw, the most accomplis 
players are Mr. Lawford and Mr. Richard 
At the present moment these two gentlemen 
as nearly equal as it is possible for two pla 
to be. After the match at Wimbledon bet} 
Mr. Renshaw and Mr. Hartley, Messrs. Ric 
son and Lawford played a match for a cup 
sented by Mr. Locker. In every game § 
one must win; and on this occasion victory 
mained with Mr. Richardson, after a most 
citing struggle, and some of the finest lawi 
nis I have ever seen. But the players we 
equal that there was not a dzsgue to choos 
tween them. Nevertheless, supposing that! 
do not change their respective methods of f 
I believe that Mr. Richardson will be the supé 
of Mr. Lawford by this time next year. 
Lawford’s returns are the more severe, but 
Richardson excels in placing and volleyaa 
it is by placing and volleying that, for the iu! 
lawn-tennis players must achieve success. 
fourth place in the hierarchy of first-rate pl 
belongs, in my opinion, to Mr. Woodkoll ‘ 
the West Middlesex Lawn-Tennis ciety 
fifth, to Mr. E. Renshaw. Then comes < 
cellaneous horde of what may be called “8 
players” ; men who would be victorious onn 
grounds, except when pitted against the ivi 
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first-rate players, Chief among these is Mr. 
kins, of the Maida-Vale Lawn-Tennis Club, a 
Y accomplished player, of whom it is difficult 
say why he does not stand in the first rank ; 
Cole, of the West Middlesex ewe Gehnis 
b, who, if he would but acquire the art of 
‘eying, would find few men capable of beating 
i; Mr. Braddell, the Oxford University cham- 
a; and Mr. G. Law, who, in the quite inferior 
ersions of the cricket-field, allows his powers 
1 lawn-tennis player to rust in him unused. 
‘ond the “good players,” again, there is a 
t multitude whom no man can number. This 
je great army of “ duffers,” male and female, 

who are the cause of much anguish and bit- 
iess of spirit to the earnest and conscientious 
n-tennis player. A writer in a weekly con- 
porary has described the “ duffer ” with some 
‘city, and in considerable detail ; and, as the 
~ription has an unmistakable flavor of per- 
al experience, I transcribe it here : 


‘The enjoyments of the lawn-tennis party are of 
letkered character. At such gatherings there is 
uin to be, in the shape of a duffer— 


‘ The little pitted speck in garnered fruit 
\ Which, rotting inward, slowly molders all.” 


‘The duffer is of various kinds. The most objec- 
able, perhaps, is he who, with no proper sense of 
uuigh duties to which he is hg called, professes 

‘willingness to ‘make upaset.’ This duffer is 

wally under an impression that the game is one 

‘can be played at once by the light of Nature. 
' Success which attends the strokes of one player 
-or than those of another, he attributes to an in- 
‘table good luck. He rarely gets within a foot of 
yall, and his functions as a player are almost ex- 
vely limited to beating the air with an unprof- 
e racquet. The duffer can nearly always be 
nized at a garden-party by the elaborateness of 
-get-up.’ It has been sometimes conjectured that 
‘gards a suit of ‘flannels’ as invested with magi- 
| roperties, like Mr, Tennyson’s ‘white samite, 
ic, wonderful,’ and that they impart skill and 
j:rity to him who wears them. Ladies play a 
| deal at lawn tennis, and are nearly always duf- 
| though rarely of so objectionable a type as the 
juline duffer. They are, for the most part, con- 
| of their deficiencies—playing, indeed, more 
\ie sake of the costume than for the game—and 
| it a laudable desire to keep as much as possible 
of the way of their partners. The masculine 
‘twill rarely accept this self-sacrificing ré. He 
) ush in where angels would fear to tread, regard- 
if the havoc he causes. Few ladies become 
| players at lawn tennis, or, indeed, at any 
', because so few ladies play for the sake of the 
They play for spectacular purposes. They 
oubled with fears lest they should be growing 
tdin the face. They won’t run, lest the action 
dbe ungraceful. A gentleman will shut him- 
ip in a lonely and desolate court, and there, for 















hours, in the society of an unsympathetic marker, 
devote himself to ‘ practice,’ until he has acquired 
the thing he is aiming at—JSic itur ad astra. But 
there are few ladies touched by so conscientious a 
sense of the solemn responsibilities of lawn tennis. To 
the enthusiastic player who pursues lawn tennis in 
an earmest and reverent spirit, the presence of the 
duffer, whether male or female, is a grievous afflic- 
tion. It is the aliguid amari welling up in a foun- 
tain of sweets—the abomination of desolation stand- 
ing in the place where it ought not. His feelings 
are much injured by the reiterated incapacities of the 
duffer. But there are also moments of consolation. 
The duffer is awkward with his racquet. Not un- 
frequently, in striking at a ball, he will smite the 
knuckles of his left hand, causing himself to evince 
thereby lively manifestations of pain. At such mo- 
ments the lawn-tennis player feels that he is wit- 
nessing a solemn act of retributive justice, and is 
cheered by the sight. Again, the duffer labors un- 
der an irremediable inability to judge of distance 
and direction. A ball coming at him at the rate of 
fifty miles an hour, he generally concludes will never 
reach him, unless he rushes precipitately forward 
and receives it, bullet-wise, in the chest. After ac- 
complishing this feat, the duffer has, sometimes, been 
seen to gasp as if momentarily breathless, A duffer 
gasping from the consequences of his own miscon- 
duct is a spectacle solacing and full of refreshment 
to the earnest and reverent lawn-tennis player.” 


This description, it must be admitted, is 
somewhat acrid and unfair. Every player must 
be a duffer to begin with. And there are duffers 
and duffers. The foregoing is a description of 
the aggressive duffer who conceives himself to 
be a player before he has mastered the rudiments 
of the game. But there is a duffer of another 
kind—the duffer who, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, hopes to get glory and honor at 
Wimbledon and elsewhere. This is a man to be 
encouraged ; and, for his benefit, I will set down 
a few random hints on how to become a player, 
which, I trust, he will turn to better account than 
the transcriber has succeeded in doing. The 
altogether indispensable requisite for success as 
a lawn-tennis player is imperturbability of tem- 
perament. And this it is which the neophyte 
finds most difficult to acquire. He thinks he will 
never reach a ball in time unless he rushes tow- 
ard it with such devouring speed that the ball is 
ten feet behind him before he has pulled up suffi- 
ciently to make the blow he intended. A player 
must, of course, move toward a fast-flying and 
distant ball with rapidity, but he ought to retain 
full control over his movements; and, above all 
things, he must be careful not to throw into his 
stroke any portion of the impetus derived from 
the preceding run. The balls which are hit out 
of court are mostly those which have been struck 
after a long preceding run, and they are sent out 
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of court because the player has not been able to 
pull up, and come to a stand before making his 
stroke. In this matter of imperturbability Mr. 
W. Renshaw is a model which all lawn-tennis 
players should set up as their ideal. If his an- 
tagonist in the opposite court suddenly vanished 
from sight in a blue flame, I am confident that 
this accomplished player would exhibit no outward 
sign of emotion. It is, of course, given to few 
players to attain to this elevated standard of insen- 
sibility, but it should be their earnest endeavor to 
approximate thereto. 

Another rule which the inexperienced lawn- 
tennis player should sedulously observe is, not to 
try for too much. The young lawn-tennis player 
is, as arule, a great deal too anxious to (as he 
calls it) “ kill the ball.” He wants to make every 
return a difficult stroke. No lobs for him ; every 
return shall be made a couple of inches above the 
net, and, in point of celerity, resemble an express- 
train. The consequence is, that he does “ kill the 
ball,” but almost invariably on the wrong side of 
the net. And here again he may learn a lesson 
from any of the eminent players I have mentioned 
in the foregoing pages. There is nothing more 
admirable in their play than the patience and 
self-restraint with which they are content 7of to 
make difficult returns, until they can do so with 
an almost complete assurance of decisive success. 

A third rule is, never—if it can be avoided— 
to strike a ball on the rebound while it is still on 
the rise. The proper time to strike is when the 
ball has turned, and is on its way toward the 
ground. Then, whatever “screw” or “cut” may 
originally have been put upon the ball has gone 
out of it, and its return is comparatively easy. 
There are times, of course, when a ball must be 
struck on the rise. In those cases the ball should 


be tossed in the air, or the chances are that the, 


mere force of the rebound, if it be sent straight 
back, will carry it out of court. 

When the lawn-tennis neophyte finds himself 
in a difficulty, his tendency is to strike at the ball 
wildly, and as hard as he can. This is a fatal 
mistake. Generally he misses the ball altogether, 
or, if he hits it, he does it with so much violence 
that it is carried far out of court. In most cases 
a hard and swift stroke should be returned quiet- 
ly and gently. The net is not far off, and a very 
gentle stroke suffices to carry a ball over it ; while 
a ball thus lobbed over gives an almost irresist- 

,ible temptation to the player in the opposite court 
to try if he can not “kill” it; and he generally 
does so, but on 42s side of the net. Rules, how- 
ever, are by themselves powerless to lead men to 
excellence in lawn tennis, as in other things. A 
player must bring some things with him—the 
original gifts of Nature—before he can hope to 
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play. If he has not an easy and flexible wr 
if he can not, almost as if by intuition, acq: 
the indescribable art of handling a racquet 
he has not a correct eye for the judgment of ; 
tance, he will never become a player. Eveny 
all these advantages he can not hope greath 
excel unless he has the opportunity of consta: 
playing with a better man than himself, Th 
is nothing more fatal to progress in this ge 
than to be the best player of the “set” to wh 
you chance to belong. To this, in a great me 
ure, I attribute Mr. Hartley’s defeat at Wim) 
don this year. Away up in Yorkshire, how) 
it possible for him to find a foeman worthy of 
steel? The splendid play exhibited by Mr, 
Renshaw is the outcome of hundreds of h 
battles with men of equal excellence with hims 
But Mr. Hartley, instead of crossing swords w 
after week with players like Lawford, Riche 
son, Woodhouse, Akroyd, and others, has pr 
ably had nothing more formidable to cont 
with than a cohort of “ duffers.’”’ How, in s 
a case, was it possible for him to learn to vo 
from the service-line? The best player i 
set almost unavoidably conceits himself tot! 
stronger player than he is. He has acquire 
thorough mastery of so much of the game as 
has ever seen, and how is he to guess that tf 
are more things in heaven and earth than 
dreamed of in his philosophy? It is a ter 
awakening to such a one when he is brow 
for the first time into conflict with a first 
player. Those terribly severe returns which ¥ 
wont to strike terror and confusion to the mi 
of the duffers with whom he has been wont 
play, he finds to be neither severe nor terrible 
matters now stand. In place of that easy: 
majestic supremacy which he had no difficult) 
maintaining in his own set, he finds himself s 
flying from one end of the court to the othe 
a most hot, breathless, and undignified fashi 
How changed, alas! from the man he had fon, 
imagined himself to be. If a duffer—one of 
habitual victims—should chance to be pres 
while he is thus driven about under the domi 
tion of a superior will, the anguish of the ex 

ence may be said to reach its culminating pt 
The airy dreams of his ambition tumble in ™ 
around him, and he feels inclined to cry aloue 
bitterness of spirit, “ Iam a miserable duffer, ¢ 
deeper than did plummet ever sound ah 
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my racquet.” Fora time he sinks into a 
like the melancholy of Prince Hamlet; the 
becomes a pestilential congregation of V 
man delights not him, nor woman either. 1 
he recovers gradually, and * recommences . | 
tennis, a sadder but a wiser man. . } 
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VOLCANOES.* 


|ROFESSOR JUDD modestly announces 
| himself in the preface to his present ex- 
nt work as the scientific executor of the late 
' Poulett Scrope in carrying forward the knowl- 
/2 and investigation of the subject to which 
' eminent geologist devoted so much of his 
Many years have elapsed since Scrope’s 
}h, and since he worked, and wrote, much has 
|}; done to enlarge and confirm the basis of 
3 and observations upon which must rest any 
| theory of volcanic action and of the cognate 
/a0mena of earthquakes. Very extensive ad- 
| ms have been made to the relative geographi- 
|information by ascertaining the position and 
/ ual bearings of active volcanoes in all regions 
| he globe, the number of which,.and of what 
| be called semi-volcanic districts, is far greater 
}| was formerly supposed. A more precise 
| differential examination has been made of 
| various rocks and minerals which are the 
)? results or immediate products of volcanic 
| gy, and these are now better understood and 
)}e correctly classified than was formerly the 
|. Chemical analysis and microscopic work 
‘+ also contributed to an improved knowledge 
‘heir real constitution, and of the probable 
litions under which they have been evolved 
* have assumed their present aspects. The 
‘it instrument of research, the spectroscope, 
“lent its aid, and assisted in the comparison 
‘veen what is actually going on in the interior 
nd upon the surface of our own planet and 
|t has been or is being transacted in the sun 
other bodies of the great system to which 
‘earth belongs. Above all, the history of the 
has been carefully looked up, read, and 
sted, so as to explain much of what would 
explicable, if attention were only directed to 
‘em or recent exhibitions of volcanic action. 
his, as in other departments of physical sci- 
', the immense advantage is to be noted of a 
entrated attack by different branches of the 
ce, so to speak, belonging to the powerful 
‘7 now enlisted in that great warfare in which 
‘conquest of truth is the only glory and the 
‘xation of fresh facts and of more extended 
‘ctions is the most coveted prize. 
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It is nearly a century since Spallanzani visited 
and described the volcanoes of Italy, and these 
have since engaged the attention of other eminent 
men; but it was not until the year 1826 that 
Scrope’s well-known treatise gave the first sys- 
tematic view of the subject. It was Spallanzani 
who pointed out that the nature of volcanic action 
remains the same, however much its intensity 
may vary from time to time; and if this is ac- 
cepted as a central truth, a great advance will be 
made in the facility of grouping around it many 
phenomena which otherwise might seem to be at 
variance with each other, and, indeed, not to be- 
long to the same order of things. All subsequent 
discovery and reflection have tended to confirm 
this axiom. Stromboli has for the whole his- 
torical period of two thousand years. been in a 
state of constant activity, but has never broken 
out into the violent eruptions which have distin- 
guished Vesuvius and Etna, nor has it ever re- 
lapsed into absolute quiescence or extinction. 
Its accessible position and comparatively tranquil 
behavior have always made it a desirable spot 
for the study of volcanic life. There may be 
seen all the familiar sights and sounds of the 
volcano; the crater and the lava-stream, the 
ejected showers of molten rock, assuming the 
form of scoriz as they cool in falling, and the 
enormous evolution of steam, which forms the 
huge masses of so-called smoke which hang over 
a volcano during eruption, and is the most prob- 
able source of the vast mechanical power which 
lifts the column of fused mineral matter from its 
subterranean reservoir and drives it over the lips 


-of the brimming cup. Thence it runs down the 


sides of the mountain within which it has risen, 
still apparently smoking and bursting with in- 
cluded steam, to ravage the neighborhood, to be 
the terror of the day, and to become in after- 
ages the instruction and wonder of the future 
geologist, under the form of a basalt, a trachyte, 
or of some other plutonic rock. 

The general history of the volcanic centers 
which have been most under observation tends 
to show that long periods of inactivity are fol- 
lowed by eruptions of long duration or of great 
violence, and the reverse. Feeble and brief erup- 
tions succeed at short intervals; and, as a rule, 
the violence of a great eruption is inversely pro- 
portional to its duration. This sort of intermit- 
tent action obviously resembles that of the geyser 
springs in Iceland and elsewhere, which may 
fairly be described as hot-water volcanoes, and 
to a considerable extent it is consistent with the 
supposition that the actual eruptive manifesta- 
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tions of volcanic force are due to the escape of 
high-pressure steam, imprisoned in the interior 
of the earth, and waiting for an opportunity of 
diminished pressure to escape. Unquestionably 
steam does bear a considerable part in eruptions ; 
and the unseen operation of water at enormous 
temperatures, and subject to immense subter- 
ranean pressure, must be held to assist in the 
widely-spread modifications of the earth’s crust, 
of which volcanoes and earthquakes are the 
casual and not the most important indications. 
But much more knowledge is required before the 
steam theory can be definitely accepted, although 
it presents a greater aspect of probability than 
any other yet put forward and supported by ob- 
servation; and in his final discussion of various 
hypotheses Professor Judd is extremely careful 
in weighing the facts already collected, and re- 
frains from giving any absolute opinion. <A 
recent writer in the “ Quarterly Review” throws 
out the suggestion that the volcano and the 
earthquake owe their existence to some hitherto 
unsuspected action of electricity, while at the 
same time he ignores the evidence of the eleva- 
tion and depression of certain tracts of the earth’s 
surface, which must be admitted and considered 
in connection with any rational theory of volcanic 
action, and without which it can not, in all its 
generality, be explained. 

The microscopic examination of thin slices of 
various lavas has discovered unexpected points 
of difference in their internal structure, and has 
even aided to some extent in determining the 
date of their formation. They present much 
difference in their composition and texture, from 
that of a simple glass or obsidian to that of rock 
like granite, made up entirely of large crystals. 
The vitreous lavas also sometimes take the shape 
of pumice, which is nothing but the filaments or 
powder of glassy lava consolidated, but with in- 
numerable cavities. The pumice of commerce is 
a direct natural manufacture of the Mediterranean 
volcanoes, from one of which the necessary sup- 
ply is always obtained. The most important 
conclusions to be derived from an investigation 
of the crystalline interior of lava, and from ex- 
periments upon the artificial fusing and cooling 
of such small portions as can be so operated 
upon, are those which prove the time necessary 
for the cooling of lavas and the great pressure to 
which they must have been subjected. Further 
evidence of enormous pressure, either exercised 
by steam, or by the lateral thrust of adjoining 
rocks, or by the weight of superincumbent min- 
eral masses, is afforded by the existence of fluids 
as found in the minute cavities which abound in 
many kinds of crystals. Each of such cavities 
contains some liquid and a bubble of gas, like 
that of air in a spirit-level; and the obvious in- 
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ference is that the crystals must have been forn 
under a pressure capable of reducing to a lig 
form some of the most volatile kinds of 5 
matter as is usually found in an aériform st; 
The further prosecution of these inquiries , 
not only tend to throw more light on the nat 
of lavas, recent and ancient, but to advance, 
knowledge of the way in which crystals in 
eral, and especially metallic and mineral vei 
are formed, All our precious gems are prol 
bly due to volcanic action, and to the slow cr 
tallization under enormous pressure of sm 
portions of some of the materials which exist 
another state in the greatest abundance, D 
monds are crystallized carbon, and it is knoy 
that the largest recent discovery of them } 
taken place in the midst of an old volcanic regi 
of South Africa; the ruby and sapphire 7 
crystals of alumina; the amethyst and a nunit 
of other gems represent silica. 

The more recent and familiar exhibitions 
volcanic agency are well described, and Profes: 
Judd’s treatise gives an admirable account of 
the most celebrated eruptions, including the 1 
markable elevation of Monte Nuovo to a heig 
of four hundred and forty feet in the space of t, 
days and nights, which affords one of the br 
known and most instructive instances of ray 
volcanic work. More novel matter is devoted 
the description of less familiar but still acti 
volcanoes, and to the studies which have nc 
been made of extinct craters, and of the & 
dences of ancient volcanic action in times whi 
are old even when reckoned according to t 
calendar of accepted geological time. Und 
different circumstances widely different rest 
are produced. In Hawaii, where the lava is ve 
liquid, there are great volcanic cones rising 
nearly fourteen thousand feet, with a be 
seventy miles, and with a slope consequen 
only six or eight degrees. Cotopaxi, which h 
been built up by continuous eruptions from 
same vent, is nineteen thousand six hundred fe 
high; the height and width of the base inc 
together, and the vertical section is nearly th 
of an equilateral triangle. The great erupti 
in the Isle of Java in 1772 was the grandest ai 
most terrific exhibition of the inner forces of | 
earth recorded in history. A cone nine thousal 
feet high broke out in eruption, an enormous ma 
of materials was ejected, and the mountain W 
reduced in height to five thousand feet. — he 
and similar eruptions are the violent but spasm 
ic efforts of volcanic force; but equally great 
even greater results have probably been effect 
by the slow and continuous action of thertt 
springs, by which large quantities of heat mu 
be constantly escaping from the interior of t 
earth, and materials removed and carried doy 
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. ultimately redeposited at the bottom of the 
It is calculated that the solid matter dis- 
‘d in the hot waters of Bath alone, which 
‘by their agency been extracted from the 
\ during the last two thousand years, would, 
flected, form a solid cone equal to the bulk 
_onte Nuovo. 
‘he general proximity of active volcanoes to 
“hores of the sea has long been noticed ; and 
-itly extended observation confirms the fact, 
_ only two considerable exceptions. For, in 
‘enter of the vast tract of land formed by 
pe and Asia—the largest unbroken one on 
lobe—there rise the volcanoes of the Thian- 
. Range, of which, however, it is desirable 
‘more should be known; and, on the con- 
|, the volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands, 
h are the largest in the world, rise almost in 
enter of the widest ocean and from its great- 
epths. But a careful study of the evidence 
to the conclusion that the proximity of the 
a to volcanic vents should be regarded not 
ie cause, but as the effect, of subterranean 
n, when regarded in its most universal as- 
Professor Judd describes mountain-chains 
catrized wounds in the earth’s crust, repre- 
ng the lines of great fissures along which 
nie action has been manifested. Afterward 
dence during long periods takes place, dur- 
vhich are being accumulated the future ma- 
s of the mountain-range; the effect of vast 
on and pressure and of enormous heat trans- 
s the deposited strata into hard and crystal- 
ocks; there is further elevation at successive 
hs; and, finally, the action of water in tor- 
, or rain, or by frost, denudes the harder 
3 and shapes out of them such masses as 
:of the Andes or the Alps. The time is, of 
se, to be counted by millions of years, and 
tertical spaces to be filled in must be meas- 
in thousands of feet; but there is nothing 
e figures which need detract from the prob- 
ies of this hypothesis. If it is accepted, it 
ely that at any given time the weakest parts 
ie earth’s crust will be along the lines of 
irkation between the land and the sea, and 
here that active volcanoes would be found. 
)o back to an actual beginning is more than 
w expected from science, which can only 
| to a long series of similar changes, showing 
| volcanic action was at work among what 
elieved to be the oldest rocks. Continuous 
ar changes following in similar cycles of 
omena appear to be the rule in inorganic as 
}as in organic existence when the former is 










| sary in dealing with the cosmical history of 
\tlobe. Earthquakes thus cease to be por- 
jus, and take their place in the ranks of the 
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ordinary ministers of Nature; and, so viewed, 
they “break not Heaven’s design,” as Pope has 
hypothetically said of them in his well-known 
comparison between the moral and physical evils 
of the world. 

Much valuable illustration of modern volcanic 
eruptions and flows of lava is supplied by Pro- 
fessor Judd in the descriptions of the similar 
events which have occurred in the paleontologi- 
cal history of many a well-known region. The 
Island of Mull, in the Hebrides, is the wreck of 
an ancient volcano, which had a base of thirty 
miles, and a height of ten to twelve thou- 
sand feet, but which is now degraded to hills 
hardly exceeding three thousand feet. Simi- 
lar dimensions are conjecturally ascribed to the 
great volcano at work in Tertiary times in the 
Island of Skye, and the physiology of volcanoes 
may now be studied among the extinct remains 
in the great museum of nature around Loch 
Coruisk and along the Coolin Hills; just as com- 
parative anatomy can be often learned better 
from the preserved specimens in our great col- 
lections than from the living animals themselves. 
Such generalizations as are furnished by these 
studies of the geological antiquities of our own 
planet may be supplemented and extended by 
referring to the present condition of the sun and 
moon, and by an examination of the smaller 
bodies which alight upon the earth in their 
swoop through space, proving to how great an 
extent we share with them the same elements, 
and that in the present of the sun we may see 
our own past, and in the moon, with its vapor- 
less surface, and extinct craters of unearthly 
dimensions, our own possible future. 


(London) Saturday Review. 


II. 


WIT AND WISDOM OF LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD.* 

LORD BEACONSFIELD the writer would seem 
to be to the full as debatable a character as 
Lord Beaconsfield the statesman and the man. 
To the general his novels must always be a kind 
of caviare ; for they have no analogue in letters, 
and they are the outcome of a mind and temper 
of singular originality. To the honest Tory, 
sworn to admire and unable to apprehend, they 
can seem scarce less inexplicable than abnormal. 
To the professional radical they are so many 
proofs of Lord Beaconsfield’s innate inferiority ; 
they are full of pretentiousness and affectation ; 





* The Wit and Wisdom of Benjamin Disraeli, K. G., 
Earl of Beaconsfield. Collected from his Writings and 
Speeches. 12mo, New York: D, Appleton & Co, 
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they afford examples of all manner of vices, 
from false English to an immoral delight in 
dukes ; they prove their maker a trickster and a 
charlatan in every page. To those readers, how- 
ever, whose primary care is for rare work, and 
who are able to be interested in the manner and 
personality of their author, it is not doubtful that 
the series of novels that began with “ Vivian 
Grey” and ended with “ Endymion”’ is one of 
the pleasant facts in modern letters. 

These novels abound in wit and daring, in 
originality and shrewdness, in knowledge of the 
world and in knowledge of man; they contain 
most vivid and striking studies of character, both 
portrait and caricature ; they abound in speaking 
phrases and happy epithets ; they are aglow with 
the passion of youth, the love of love, the wor- 
ship of physical beauty, the admiration of what- 
ever is costly and select and splendid—from a 
countess to a castle, and from a duke to a dia- 
mond—and a delight in whatever is powerful or 
personal or attractive—from a cook to a cardinal, 
from an agitator to an emperor, from a gambler 
to a parasite. Their savor is wholly peculiar. 
They often remind us of Voltaire, often of Bal- 
zac, and often of the “ Arabian Nights.” We 
pass from an heroic drinking-bout to a brilliant 
criticism of styles; from rhapsodies on bands 
and ortolans that remind us of Heine to a gam- 
bling scene that in directness and intensity may 
vie with the bluntest and strongest work of Pros- 
per Mérimée; from the extravagant impudence 
of “ Popanilla”’ to the sentimental rodomontade 
of “Henrietta Temple”; from ranting roman- 
ticism in “ Alroy” to vivid realism in “ Sybil.” 
Their author allows us no time to weary of him, 
for he is worldly and passionate, cynical and am- 
bitious, flippant and sentimental, ornately rhetor- 
ical and triumphantly simple in a breath; he is 
imperiously egoistic, but, while constantly parad- 
ing his own personality before the public, he is 
careful never to tell them anything about it; and 
he is withal imperturbably good-tempered. He 
brands and gibbets with a smile, and with a 
smile he adores and applauds. He is, intellectu- 
ally at least, in sympathy with character of every 
sort; and he writes as becomes a man who has 
recognized that “the conduct of men depends 
upon the temperament, not upon a bunch of 
musty maxims,” and that “there is a great deal 
of vice that is really sheer inadvertence.” As 
displayed in public action, this quality of human- 
ity constituted a special claim on our respect for 
the statesman; as displayed in the novels, it 
constitutes a special charm in the author. It is 
said that the Monmouth of “ Coningsby ” and 
the Steyne of “ Vanity Fair” are painted from 
one and the same original. We have only to 
compare the savage bitterness of Thackeray’s 
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study with the somewhat scornful amenity ¢ 
other man’s—as we have only to compar 
elaborate and exquisite cruelty of Thacke 
Alcide de Mirobolant with the polite and 
respectful irony of Lord Beaconsfield’s treat 
of the cooks in “‘ Tancred ”—to perceive tk 
certain ways and in a certain sense the advar 
is not with him whom it is the fashion t 
“the greatest novelist of his time,” and tha 
Monmouth produces an impression whic 
more moral, because more kindly and hun 
than the impression produced by the St 
while in its way it is every whit as vivid an 
striking. 
Yet another excellence, and a great on 
Lord Beaconsfield as a novelist is his maste 
apt and forcible dialogue. The talk in Mr. ] 
ry James’s novels is charmingly level and ap 
priate, but it is also trivial and a little thin, 
talk of Mr. Anthony Trollope is surprisingly 
ural and abundant, but it is also commony 
and immemorable; the talk of Mr. George ly 
dith is wonderfully eloquent and fanciful, bi 
eloquence is too often obscure, and its fanc 
ness too often abnormal and inhuman. 
conversation in Lord Beaconsfield’s work is 
satisfactory. What his personages have t 
is not always distinguished either by origin 
or by profundity, but it is clearly and er 
phrased and happily uttered, it reads well ar 
easily remembered, and it seldom fails to pro: 
a permanent impression. It is as a kim 
Talker’s Guide, or Hand-book of Conversa 
that we wish to recommend the present volt 
The compiler has done his work, which was 
dently a labor of love, with judgment and 
cretion in the main; he has worked through 
author’s writings and speeches, from “ Vi 
Grey ” to the discourse to the Lords in the M 
of the present year; and his volume contains 
most characteristic utterances of a great 
successful artist in life, who was renowned 
good and characteristic speech. 7 
Occasionally, it must be owned, there are 
appointments. Now and then the writing is 
and the thought is stale. Lord Beaconsfield 
many mannerisms, innate and acquired. 
English was sometimes loose and inexpress 
he was apt to trip in his grammar, to stun 
over “and which,” and to be careless about 
connection between his nominatives and 
verbs. Again, he could scarcely ever refrai 
description from the use of gorgeous comi 
places of sentiment and diction. His taste 
sometimes ornately and barbarically convent 
al; he wrote as an orator; his phrases often! 
as if he had used them for the sake of their 
sociations rather than their own. His works 
a very mine of such expressions as “ Palla‘ 
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vucture,” “ Tusculan repose,” “Gothic pile,” 
‘iellucid brow,” “mossy cell,” and “ dew-be- 
ingled meads.” He delighted in “hyacinthine 
4s” and “lustrous locks,” in “smiling par- 
res” and “stately terraces.” He seldom sat 
‘wn, in print, to anything less than a “ ban- 
‘et’; he was capable of writing of “the iris 
‘acil of Hope”; he could not think nor speak 
‘the beauties of woman otherwise than as 
harms.” Of examples of this style of com- 
‘sition the “‘ Wit and Wisdom ” of Lord Bea- 
isfield is full. Now and then, too, we light 
‘on truths that are obviously venerable truisms 
new clothes. Thus Lord Roehampton’s state- 
‘nt, “I believe that absence is often a great 
‘ment of charm,” is clearly a variation on our 
‘| friend, “‘’Tis absence makes the heart grow 
ader ”; while the origin of the description in 
‘Indymion ” of a “common rumor” as “ prob- 
lycommon falsehood ” is more base, common, 
d popular still. On the other hand, we have 
jnty of good wit and unmistakable wisdom. 
‘metimes they come upon us disguised as im- 
‘ttinent and whimsical doutades : as when the 
‘thor of “ The Young Duke ”’ reflects concern- 
‘wedlock that “it destroys a man’s nerves to 
amiable every day to the same human being ” ; 
ven he confesses that he “ always looks upon a 
\g-sighted man as a brute who, not being able 
‘see with his mind, is obliged to see with his 
‘dy; and when he describes jockeys as “ those 
rsterious characters who, in their influence over 
‘sir superiors, and their total want of sympathy 
‘th their species, are our only match for the 
iental eunuch.” Sometimes the sentence 1s 
icular, as, for instance, “ Women are the 
‘estesses of Predestination,’’ and the famous 
fouth is a blunder, Manhood a struggle, Old 
ye aregret.” Alhambra’s delicious description 
‘ Wordsworth, “Gentlemanly man—but only 
ids his own poetry,” is in its way as good and 
ling as the “solemn and unsexual man” of 
eter Bell the Third.” Here is a reflection in 
‘other strain, the strain of the great Sidonia: 
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‘Man is only great when he acts from the pas- 
sions; never irresistible but when he appeals to 
the imagination. Even Mormon counts more 
votaries than Bentham.” Here, in a nutshell, is 
the author’s own story : “It is the personal that 
interests mankind, that frees their imagination 
and wins their hearts. A cause is a great ab- 
straction, and fit only for students ; embodied in 
a party it stirs men to action; but place at the 
head of a party a leader who can inspire enthu- 
siasm, he commands the world.” Waldershare 
sums up Whitman’s theology in a couple of sen- 
tences: “One should never think of death, one 
should think of life. That is real piety.” There 
is a whole theory of conduct in these reflections 
from “ Tancred”: “ How full of adventure is 
life! It is monotonous only to the monotonous.” 
There is a fine theory of morals in this extract 
from “Contarini Fleming”: “Instead of love 
being the occasion of all the misery of this world, 
as is sung by fantastic bards, I believe that the 
misery of this world is occasioned by there not 
being love enough.” And in this sentence from 
“ Lothair,” “ When the British nation is at once 
grateful and enthusiastic, they always call you 
‘My Lord,’ ”’ there is the whole “ Book of Snobs,” 
plus good temper and a pleasant face. 

To the selections from the political utterances 
of the late earl that are comprehended in the 
present volume we can only give a word in pass- 
ing. Among them will be found the description 
of Mr. Horsman as “ the superior person of the 
House of Commons,” the ascription to Lord 
Sherbrooke of his excellent quality of “ sponta- 
neous aversion,” a few of the finer hits at Peel, 
and the comparison of her Majesty’s Ministers 
with a row of extinct volcanoes. The compiler 
has drawn but sparingly on the ‘“ Runnymede 
Letters,” and but sparingly on his author’s earli- 
er and more violent speeches. For all that, his 
book is fairly representative of the orator as of 
the writer, and is one that none who is interested 
in Lord Beaconsfield will care to be without. 


(London) 7he Atheneum. 
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N the recent controversy between Mr. Ingersoll 
and Judge Black on the Christian religion, Mr. 
Black uttered the following: ‘‘ The influence of the 
Christian religion alone, and without the aid of state 
enactments, has extirpated the bad features of Asiat- 
ic manners wherever its doctrines were carried. As 
the Christian faith prevails in any community, in 
that proportion precisely marriage is consecrated to 
its true purpose, and all intercourse between the 
sexes refined and purified. Mr. Ingersoll got his 
own devotion to the principle of monogamy—his 
own respect for the highest type of female character 
—his own belief in the virtue of fidelity to one good 
wife—from the example and precepts of his Christian 
parents.” 

The theory that monogamy is peculiarly a Chris- 
tian institution, that home and all the sentiments 
that pertain to it grow distinctly out of Christian 
teachings, isverycommon. Mr. Black simply echoes 
a prevailing sentiment in the sentences we have 
quoted. But it is a sentiment only, and will not 
bear the test of historic evidence. Monogamy does 
not come distinctly from the teachings of Christ nor 
of his apostles ; nor does the sacredness and integrity 
of home directly arise therefrom. Monogamy and 
polygamy have always been divided by race and 
section ; one being an Occidental and the other an 
Oriental institution. Monogamy is pagan in its 
foundation rather than Christian. It existed in 
Greece and Rome long before Christianity was 
known, and it was firmly fixed among the Germanic 
tribes from the earliest period. The Christian re- 
ligion in its westward course found the principle 
of one wife universally established. The root-idea 
of our modern homes is, therefore, pagan. The 
Christian religion in the course of time came to 
lend itself with great effect to the sentiment of 
home ; and to-day the two things are so practically 
interwoven as to appear parts of one system. But 
at first Christianity, so far as it touched the subject 
at all, encouraged celibacy. Inasmuch as carnal 
passion is under much greater subjection in mo- 
nogamy than with polygamy, the saints naturally 
adopted the principle that, if a man married at all, 
one wife must suffice. It is not certain, however, 
whether this principle was in all cases rigidly car- 
ried out. St. Paul says that a bishop should be the 
husband of one wife ; and the question has naturally 
been asked whether this means that laymen were 
ever permitted more than one. The early senti- 
ment of the Christians, however, was mainly for 
celibacy ; and we know how under the influence of 
this idea whole sections of country in a short time 
began to swarm with monks. In time the Church 
established marriage as a sacrament; but even then 
it placed celibacy on a high plane. It forbade the 
clergy to marry; it encouraged women to pledge 
themselves to virginity ; it organized male celibates 
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into orders of men pledged to abstinence. It is }, 
cause nature is stronger than theory, instincts mo; 
powerful than ethics, that we have marriage or hom 
at all. 

But if we look abroad, over any Christian lan¢ 
the reader doubtless says, we see happy homes fo; 
tered and blessed by the Church. Around Christia 
temples everywhere cluster the homes of faithf 
believers, sanctioned and made pure by Christia 
teachings. This is true; and it arises from the fac 
that the softening and humanizing tendencies o 
Christianity accord wholly with the sentiment o 
home, as it accords with everything in our ciyiliza 
tion that promotes the moral well-being of mer 
Nevertheless, it is from the ancient pagan worl 
that we derive the primary idea of home ; and we als 
inherit from the barbaric northern races a great fun 
of domestic sentiment. The Christian religion, as i 
is now accepted, has strengthened and fostered thes 
ideas; but it has done so almost despite its direc 
teachings. Christ declares that “there is no maj 
that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father 
or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for m 
sake and the gospel’s, but he shall receive a hundre: 
fold.” This sentiment carried out would be fatal t 
the integrity of home ; it is, indeed, fatal to the ver 
idea of home—fatal to all our notions of domesti 
happiness. But it must be remembered that Chris 
tianity was not intended to promote the felicities 0 
life. It is not its mission to make homes, or in am 
way to strengthen the bonds that hold human heart 
to the world. Its purpose, we must remember, i 
exclusively spiritual—to prepare man by sacrific 
and self-repression in this world for happiness else 
where; and out of a purpose of this nature blissfu 
homes do not naturally come. Civilization unde: 
Christian influences has modified some of the har 
features of the antique home; it has maintained t th 
idea of one wife ruling supreme within her domain , 
it has rendered less absolute the authority of the 
husband and the father; but otherwise the seclu- 
sion, the serenity, the 5 reine of home found 
expression in the household gods of the ancient 
pagans, and from them come the foundations of 
our lares and penates. The common sentiment, as 
expressed by Judge Black, that home as it exists 
with us is peculiarly the product of the Christi 
religion, is not, as we have seen, supported by : 
facts. What influence upon home some other a 
ligious system would have had we can not say ; bul 
it seems to us that the home sentiment took Posse 
sion of Christianity rather than originated in it; and 
hence it would have flourished under any humaniz- 
ing form of belief. it 


AT the time we are writing it is believed that 
President Garfield will recover. The long period t 





| jliness has been a trying one, but it has revealed 
‘tain phases of national feeling that are worth, 
‘haps, all that they have cost. In face of the 
‘5cious attempt upon his life, in face of his heroic 
ering, partisan passions seem to have melted into 

For once North and South, East and West, 
‘mocrat and Republican, have been of one senti- 
‘nt. This wide unanimity of feeling, this picture 
fifty millions of people penetrated by the same 
‘row and animated by the same hope, has some- 
‘ag in it that is grand and ennobling. It shows 
_y completely we are one people at heart, how 
rely superficial are most of our political differ- 
“es, how everywhere, amid all the tumult of sec- 
yal and political feeling, there beats the strong, 


‘ed for Garfield have scarcely exhibited more keen 
iety and sympathy than those who opposed him. 
't even Washington was more completely the 
‘ident of the whole people than Garfield is to- 
. If his sick-bed, his protracted pain and suf- 
ng, have been the means of uniting sections and 
tions, if they have banished, if only for a time, 
‘tisan hatreds, if they have brought us into closer 
owship, if they have done anything to make us 
| that we are in truth one people, and that the 
‘sident is our President, they are sanctified before 
men. 

From the incident of the attempted assassination 
‘ay morals have been drawn. It is commonly de- 
ted to be the outcome of what is called the 
oils system”; and the civil-service reformers 
’e consequently emphasized their arguments to 
y good effect. It is certain that Guiteau was a 
ippointed office-seeker; but can any system be 
_ised that would not give us hosts of disappointed 
| embittered men who have failed in their pur- 
e? There are always motives enough to set 
mg-headed men in action; and no plan can be 
ised, we suspect, by which men will come to 
lerstand the true logic of events, and attribute 
ir failures and disappointments to the right causes. 
‘nwho fail to pass civil-service examination are 
te as likely to feel the bitterness of their failure 
are disappointed office-seekers under other sys- 
is; and inflamed men, from whatever cause, do 
reason logically: they are always disposed to 
ict upon some one a penalty for their humiliation. 
that an improved civil-service system can do, 
| haps, is to lessen the number of persons who fancy 
mselves aggrieved, by reducing the number of 
2es open to applicants. 

_Every administration has been beset with clamor- 
| office-seekers, and experienced the hatred of dis- 
} tged officials and unsuccessful aspirants; but 
‘teau is the first man of them all that has at- 
|ipted to settle his difficulties by recourse to the 
ol, And here he specially represents an evil of 
_ time—the widespread mania for the use of gun- 
|vder, Everywhere now we hear of the pistol. 
|® morning papers abound with cases of shooting. 
€ revolver is worn by whole classes that formerly 
| er thought of arming themselves, and it is drawn 
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daily in altercations of all kinds. The pistol has 
become a great and dangerous fact in our civiliza- 
tion ; and hence, given a man without steadiness of 
principle, inflammable and giddy-headed, smarting 
under a sense of wrong, swayed by every current 
of passion and feeling, and, as things stand to-day, 
the pistol will be his inevitable recourse. Guiteau 
obeyed the instruction and example of the time. 
The general looseness of public sentiment in regard 
to the use of the pistol is in part responsible for the 
wound inflicted upon the President. The sugges- 
tion of ‘‘ Punch” that railway accidents would never 
cease until a bishop was fastened to a locomotive, is 
well remembered and often quoted. Unfortunately, 
this shooting of President Garfield is not likely to 
have the effect which, according to “ Punch,” should 
be expected, because the people so far have not 
connected the crime with the prevalent mania for 
the pistol. Every one has been busy discussing the 
relation of the assault to our faulty civil-service sys- 
tem, or to the passion excited by heated factions, 
but no one has seen that, while the “spoils system” 
and all its turbulence of faction may inflame and 
even derange weak men, the readiness to use the 
pistol as a means of revenge or redress is due to the 
intense passion for firearms that has spread like an 
epidemic over the country. The danger and the 
sufferings of the President will do something toward 
reforming factions and adjusting office -seeking : 
should they also awaken public sentiment as to the 
use of dangerous weapons, and lead to the overthrow 
of the pistol, they will be sanctified to us in this also. 


WHI E heartily sanctioning the motive that orig- 
inated the civil-service-reform movement, we, for our 
part, have somewhat distrusted the good it is likely to 
produce. It is impossible, in our judgment, to effect 
any appreciable reform in political matters where 
systems are at fault, by simply acting on persons. A 
good system by its natural course of operation se- 
cures suitable instruments ; and. hence the only way 
to accomplish reform is by beginning at the founda- 
tion, by reconstructing faulty methods, by restraining 
wrong forces and setting rightful ones to work. Polit- 
ical reformers usually assume that, by putting one set 
of men out of office and another set of men in office, 
some mysterious good is to be effected thereby. We 
may go on experimenting in this way for ages, but 
we shall accomplish nothing. Just so long as the 
present conditions continue, we shall find substan- 
tially the same evils arising therefrom. The civil- 
service reform may put more scholarly men in office, 
but, if these men are subjected to the same influences 
and the same pressure to which their predecessors 
were subjected, if it remains necessary for them to 
serve their party rather than the people in order to 
maintain their places, we may be certain that very 
little good will result. We can secure better public 
servants by giving greater permanency to their official 
occupancy ; we can secure better public servants by 
making it an inducement for better men to come 
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forward as applicants; we can maintain in office 
competent and trustworthy men by making tenure 
of office depend upon faithfulness and capability : 
but we shall never secure better men by simply ex- 
changing Peter for Paul, by putting the partisans of 
one party out and partisans of the other party in, 
by making a knowledge of grammar and history a 
test of fitness, or by trying in any way to cure the 
disease by applications to the surface. 

We have in two previous instances referred to 
Mr. Albert Stickney’s articles appearing in “ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine,” entitled ‘The People’s Problem.” 
These papers exhibit a great deal of acumen, and 
are the result of a close study of the political condi- 
tions of the time; but their most notable feature is 
the clear and penetrating good sense that marks 
them. In the third and last paper Mr. Stickney, 
instead of falling into the usual current of denun- 
ciation, acknowledges that the body of men now 
in office are as a whole capable and trustworthy. 
‘‘They are the best body of men,” he says, “ with 
whom to begin an attempt to reform the administra- 
tion of our public affairs. Many of them are very 
able men. They have, indeed, been selected on 
false tests and trained in a false school. But they 
have won their places in a struggle where it has 
required ability to win.” If this is true—and, sur- 
veying the whole class of office-holders, we think it is 
—it is obvious that civil-service reform does not need 
so much to effect a change of persons as a change 
of those conditions that now convert capable men 
into mischievous forces.. Mr. Stickney earnestly ad- 
vocates a very radical change of plan—that is, a 
tenure of office from the highest to the lowest during 





Aotes for Meaders, 


T would seem that the “ Asthetes,” who have 
hitherto been interpreted to the public chiefly 

by the satirical pencil of Du Maurier, have at last 
found a voice and an exponent. Mr. Oscar Wilde, 
the leader of the sect, has published a volume of 
“Poems” (Roberts), in which, as we may fairly in- 
fer, the sentiments and ideals of himself and his 
fellow-votaries are revealed. It must be regarded 
as unfortunate for Mr. Wilde’s chances of recogni- 
tion as a poet that his antecedents have been of the 
character we have indicated; for, as a matter of 
course, the tendency is to judge his poetry in the 
light of his personal absurdities rather than to inter- 
pret these absurdities by his poetry. Had his poems 
challenged attention simply upon their merits, dis- 
connected from the author’s personality, it can hardly 
be doubted that they would have been regarded as 
of very decided promise; it is certain that they 
would not have been subjected to the contemptuous 
“chaffing”’ which has greeted their appearance in 
England. They are imitative, no doubt, like the 
work of most young poets; but this is not an irre- 


a faithful discharge of duties, instead of, as n 


tenure of fixed terms. There can be no question 
the good working of such a plan with all the infer 
or purely clerical places; but for the higher plac 
we can not see that it would meet all the requi) 
ments of our political system, There are questio 
of policy lying quite apart from questions of fid: 
ity or capability; and the people would often | 
quite unwilling to maintain even worthy men 
power who were pursuing a policy which a majori 
distinctly opposed. Unless there are fixed tenur 
for these offices, the people would be deprived 
adequate opportunity for the expression of the 
opinions on many questions gravely affecting th 
interests. In some measure their sentiments co; 


_be expressed through their representatives; but 


would scarcely meet their purposes to see an exec 
tive holding over and pursuing an objectionable li; 
of policy even with a Congress opposing it. The pe 
ple are not likely to assent to this. But they will; 
doubt heartily support any practicable method th 
reforms the abuses of our present office-holding sy 
tem. Many of Mr. Stickney’s suggestions are wr 
worth considering to this end; but it must come 
be fully realized, before anything can be accon 
plished, that reform is possible only by reformir 
systems, ‘‘ Method,” says a Frenchman, ‘‘ is mast 
of the masters.” It is right method only that pr 
duces right results. The best men in the world a 
sure to be inefficient under conditions that conti 
ually thwart them. It is not, therefore, change: 
office-holders, but of methods of appointment and: 
conditions of tenures, that are necessary to secute 
reform. ¢ 
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mediable fault, and they exhibit qualities that a1 
never found in mere imitations, and which “t 
suffice to lift even imitations to a very respectab 
level of art. They show that Mr. Wilde possessé 
imagination, fancy, poetic sensibility, an adequ 
equipment of knowledge, an easy command 0 
rhythmical movement, and a quite astonishin 
fluency and facility of expression. In this latt 
respect Swinburne is the only poet who surpas: 
him, and he has evidently profited by a careful st 
of Swinburne’s method; but his model and “ma: 
ter,” as he would call him, is evidently not Swit 
burne but Keats, whose sensuous imagery and subtl 
intricate harmonies his verse often recalls. Of # 
contents of the collection, the shorter pieces are get 
erally the best, and of these ‘ Athanasia” is to 
mind the most successful. It has a pleasing 
suggestive fancy for a starting-point, and passes of 
by natural steps into those floral descriptions ® 
which the author is usually at his best. Now am 
then we find in the longer poems some peculiar] 
felicitous and happy phrase, as where he says, “Al 













ily the pale moon washes the trees with silver” ; 
perhaps the most poetic lines in the volume are 
+e in “Panthea,” descriptive of the nightingale’s 


‘Dost thou not hear the murmuring nightingale 

_ Like water bubbling from a silver jar? 

So soft she sings the envious moon is pale, 

_ That high in heaven she is hung so far 

| can not hear that love-enraptured tune— 

' how she wreathes each horn with mist, yon late 
' and laboring moon.” 


The defects of Mr. Wilde’s poetry are connected 
‘less with the technical execution—which is de- 
ing of high praise—than with the substance or 
ight. Here, unfortunately, all is sham—sham 
iment, sham passion, sham sin, sham defiance, 
sham despair. The author appears to have no 
yictions of any kind ; the victim of each passing 
_ evanescent state of mind, one moment he is 
sionately apostrophizing liberty and the next be- 
og the Italians for taking Rome from “the only 
{anointed king”—in one poem declaring that he 
ds apart, “neither for God, nor for his enemies,” 
| in another offering poetic incense at the shrine 
he ‘‘mystic sacrifice.” Insincerity is at its worst, 
ever, when “Love” and “young desire” are 
le the excuse for an almost continual recurrence 
rotic images and fancies. There are passages in 
_Wilde’s book which for deliberate and naked 
tcency surpass Mr. Swinburne at his worst ; and 
/tarmides,” one of the longest and most carefully 
jorated pieces in the collection, is the mosi fla- 
itly offensive poem we remember ever to have 
1, Indeed, if Mr. Wilde “voices’”’ the senti- 
its of the sect of which he is recognized high- 
st, the ‘“ Aisthetes” seem bent on what they 
ld call a supreme superfluity of naughtiness ; 
, in view of it all, one is tempted to inquire 
rulatively what connection there is between las- 
ousness and blue china. 





A PICTURESQUE personality is picturesquely por- 
‘ed in the little book on Landor, which Professor 
aey Colvin has contributed to the ‘“‘ English Men 
#tters Series” (Harpers). Dickens’s “ Boythorn,” 
which Landor was the original, was scarcely a 
cature, scarcely an exaggeration, indeed; and 
. Soberest record of Landor’s life would contain 
dents and occurrences which a novelist, giving 
 freest rein to his imagination, could hardly hope 
ranscend. In one of the scrawled and fugitive 
fessions of his last years, Landor himself says: 
never did a single wise thing in the whole course 
‘ay existence, although I have written many which 
)¢ been thought such”; and Professor Colvin very 
‘erly remarks on this that Landor’s power lay, 
‘in doing, but in thinking and saying —“ his 
ngth was not in the management of life, but in 
creative and critical operations of the mind.” It 
‘2 pointing out, emphasizing, and illustrating this 
+ Professor Colvin has furnished the needed cor- 
sive to Mr. Forster’s ponderous and inept biog- 
‘hy; and those who would become acquainted 
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with Landor would do well to approach him under 
the guidance of his latest interpreter rather than of 
his chosen biographer and friend. Without attempt- 
ing to palliate or excuse Landor’s infirmities of tem- 
per—without magnifying his virtues and belittling 
his vices, as Mr. Forster is apt to do—Professor 
Colvin is able to recognize (and make us recognize) 
in him “a model on the heroic scale of many noble 
and.manly virtues.” To quote a striking passage 
from his concluding chapter: ‘‘ He [Landor] had a 
heart infinitely kind and tender. His generosity 
was royal, delicate, never hesitating. In his pride 
there was no moroseness, in his independence not a 
shadow of jealousy. From spite, meanness, or un- 
charitableness he was utterly exempt. He was loyal 
and devoted in friendship, and, what is rare, at least 
as prone to idealize the virtues of his friends as the 
vices of his enemies. Quick as was his resentment 
of a slight, his fiercest indignations were never for 
those which he conceived on personal grounds, but 
those with which he pursued an injustice or an act 
of cruelty; nor is there wanting an element of no- 
bleness and chivalry in even the wildest of his 
breaches with social custom. He was no less a 
worshiper of true greatness than he was a despiser 
of false. He hated nothing but tyranny and fraud, 
and for those his hatred was implacable. His bear- 
ing under the consequences of his own impractica- 
bility was of an admirable courage and equanimity. 
True, he did not learn by experience; but, then, 
neither did he repine at misfortune. Another man, 
conscious of his intentions, and reaping the reward 
he reaped, would have never ceased to complain. 
Landor wore a brave face always, and after a catas- 
trophe counted up, not his losses, but his consola- 
tions, his ‘felicities,’ reckoning among them even 
that sure symptom of a wholesome nature, the con- 
stant pleasantness of his nightly dreams. There is a 
boyishness about his outbreaks from first to last. At 
the worst, he is like a kind of gigantic and Olym- 
pian schoolboy ; a nature passionate, unteachable, but 
withal noble, courageous, loving-hearted, bountiful, 
wholesome, and sterling to the heart’s core.” 





In regard to Landor’s work, which, of course, 
concerns us more than his life, Professor Colvin re- 
marks that he was “‘a great creative master of his- 
toric sentiment and of the human heart,” a great 
critic of life, a masterly critic of literature, and per- 
haps the greatest modern master of English prose. 
Conceding the defects and relative inferiority of the 
poetry, Professor Colvin regards the “ Imaginary 
Conversations ” as an imperishable monument to the 
artistic beauty of our mother-tongue, and ranks them 
among the few works of recent times which the 
world will not willingly let die. He begins his 
sketch by observing that ‘‘ of all celebrated authors, 
he [Landor] has hitherto been one of the least pop- 
ular,” and he thinks that the causes of this scant 
popularity are not difficult to discern. ‘‘ His thoughts 
were not of anature especially to stir his own or 
any one time. He was, indeed, the son of his age 
in his passion for liberty, and in his spirit of human- 
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ity and tenderness for the dumb creation ; and his 
imaginative instinct and imaginative longings in the 
direction of ancient Hellas were shared by the gen- 
eral European culture of his time. But for the rest 
he ranged, apart from the passions or the tempests 
of the hour, among the heroic figures of the past 
and the permanent facts and experiences of life. He 
‘walked along the far Eastern uplands, meditating 
and remembering’; and to the far Eastern uplands 
those who would walk with him must brace them- 
selves to mount. Even then there are difficulties 
arising from that want of consideration and sympa- 
thy in Landor for his readers of which I have spoken. 
He sometimes puzzles us for want of explanations, 
and often fatigues us with intrusive disquisitions. 
These, however, are the imperfections of a great 
master, and the way to counteract them is by pro- 
viding the student with help where help is wanted ; 
by selection, above all, and in the next place by oc- 
casional comment or introduction. A selection or 
golden treasury of Landor’s shorter dramatic dia- 
logues, edited with such helps for the reader as I 
suggest, would be, as was said long ago by Julius 
Hare, ‘one of the most beautiful books in the lan- 
guage, that is to say in the world.’ From the longer, 
the discursive dialogues, perhaps the only selection 
possible for popular use would be .. . a selection 
of detached sentences and sayings. These form a 
kind of literature in which England since the seven- 
teenth century has not been rich ; and from the con- 
versations and other prose writings of Landor there 
is to be gathered such an anthology of them as the 
literature of France itself could hardly surpass. If, 
indeed, there is any English writer who can be com- 
pared to Pascal for power and compression, for inci- 
sive strength and imaginative breadth together, in 
general reflections, and for the combination of con- 
ciseness with splendor in their utterance, it is cer- 
tainly Landor.” 


A TREATISE on ‘‘ Illusions ” by Mr. James -Sully 
forms the thirty-third volume of the “ International 
Scientific Series” (Appletons), and in it the author 
takes a wide survey of the field of error, embracing 
in his view not only the illusions of sense dealt with 
in treatises on physiological optics and the like, but 
also other errors familiarly known as illusions or hal- 
lucinations, and resembling the former in their struct- 
ure and mode of origin. ‘I have throughout,” he 
says, “endeavored to keep to a strictly scientific 
treatment, that is to say, the description and classifi- 
cation of acknowledged errors, and the explanation 
of these by a reference to their psychical and physi- 
cal conditions. At the same time, I was not able, at 
the close of my exposition, to avoid pointing out 
how the psychology leads on to the philosophy of 
the subject.” Inasmuch as an “illusion” is nothing 
more than a deviation more or less wide from nor- 
mal perception or the normal operation of the mind, 
Mr. Sully has found it necessary to explain how the 
mind really operates under normal conditions ; and 
indeed his uniform method is first to show how the 
mind usually works in response to a certain stimu- 
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lus, and then to show how its defective working 
this regard gives rise to certain typical illusions— 
lusion being, as he says, to put it broadly, deyiatj 
of representation from fact. As a consequence 
this method of treatment, his book furnishes ¢ 
general reader with a remarkably lucid summary 
the elementary principles of psychology and men 
physiology, besides affording a hint here and the 
of the different attitudes on various critical points 
the several schools of philosophy. Of the book 
a whole it must be confessed that it tends to bri 
home to us in a very striking manner the wide ran 
of the illusory and unreal in our intellectual life, 
sense-perception, in the introspection of the min 
own feelings, in the reading of others’ feelings, 
memory, and finally in belief, the author finds 
large field for illusory cognition ; and in view of th 
wide and far-reaching area of ascertained error, 
mind naturally asks, What, then, are the real lim 
of illusory cognition, and how can we ever be : 



















of having got beyond them? Is perception itse 
after all, a big hallucination ; and are we in reali 
merely such stuff as dreams are made of? 
questions necessarily lead us on to philosoph 
problems of the greatest consequence ; and, th 5 
Mr. Sully is able to do no more than touch up 
them in his closing summary, it is satisfactory to fi 
him declaring that, ‘‘ in full view of the subtleties 
philosophical speculation, the man of science m. 
still feel justified in regarding his standard of truth 
a stable consensus of belief—as above suspicion,” 





the other of William Hallowes Miller, the mathem 
tician. These essays, as the author says in } 
preface, ‘‘are an outcome of a somewhat large ¢ 
perience in teaching physical science to colle; 
students” ; and their main purpose is to show whi 


against the old academic methods of recitations an 
examinations. To an amplitude of knowledge an 
exceptional skill in imparting it, Professor Cook 
adds a most brilliant and persuasive eloquence, am 
there are few finer things in the popular literatur 
of science than the three addresses on ‘‘ Scientili 
Culture,” on “ The Nobility of Knowledge,” and 
“The Radiometer.” They are models of that con 


ideas and generalizations that give breadth © 
dignity to scientific knowledge, which, as he 
teachers should always aim to effect in their coutse 
of instruction ; and they well deserve the atteutio 
of that wider audience which they will proba : 
reach in their present form. , 7 


U 
WE are surprised to find so crude and feeble | 
book as ‘‘ The Lutaniste of St. Jacobi’s” in 
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sisure-Hour Series,” which has become noted for 
- general excellence of the stories that have ap- 
‘redinit. Whether it is to be regarded primarily 
story or as a biography, is difficult to decide, 
author having taken great pains, by means of 
ss and the like, to show that she is adhering to 
jentic history, and at the same time introducing 
ils which are quite obviously imaginary. The 
-s of the book is the life of George Neumarck, a 
man poet and musician of the sixteenth century ; 
iis apparently, is recorded with tolerable ac- 
Janotha, the ‘“‘lutaniste,” is also suggested 
“ae and is a somewhat realistic character-study ; 
Barbara and Fritz Uttmann, the naughty people 
‘ae story, are clearly fictitious, and the conception 
ont upon which the book is constructed is school- 
sh in the extreme. Moreover, in spite of its 
‘parative brevity, the story is persistently and un- 
vocally dull. 
‘4 later issue in the same series comprises two 
able and admirably written novelettes by Jessie 
hergill, author of “ The First Violin,” etc. “One 
(hree” tells of the choice which a somewhat 
‘ful and eccentric young lady made between three 
ors who offered themselves—the said choice not 
ig in all respects one that commends itself to the 
ment of the candid reader. ‘‘ Made or Marred” 
rays with a good deal of acerbity the character 
, young woman, “fair but false,’ who by an act 
rdid baseness wrecked her own life, and having 
‘rently marred the happiness of a true-hearted 
‘somewhat perverse young man, really caused him 
later period to congratulate himself on an escape 
sh enabled him to do much better. The plots 
hemes of both stories are somewhat common- 
e and hackneyed ; but by freshness of treatment 
genuine skill in the delineation of character and 
invention of striking situations, Miss Fothergill 
/produced two stories which, to say the least, are 
e worth the time required for reading them. 








As usually happens when an historical work is 
ned upon a large scale, M. Taine finds that his 
‘unt of the ‘“‘ Origins of Contemporary France ” 
grown upon his hands. According to the orig- 
» design, the work was to consist of three parts, 
vhich the first, depicting the Ancient Régime, 
‘Id consist of one volume, the second, on the 
‘ich Revolution, should comprise two volumes ; 
the third, on the New Régime, also two vol- 
s. The first part was kept within the limits of 
volume, as first designed ; but the second vol- 
‘of Part II, just ready (Holt), instead of com- 
‘ng the story of the French Revolution, deals 
with “ The Jacobin Conquest,” and another 
me of equal dimensions will be required for the 
‘glutionary Government. The present volume is 
‘of the most striking of the series, and presents 
mnarkably vivid and impressive picture of what 
‘e most painful feature of the revolutionary epoch 
e gradual “conquest” of the respectable and 
hy portion of a great people by a despicable 
‘on which in point of numbers never constituted 





more than an insignificant minority of the nation. 
Step by step, with a pitiless precision and particu- 
larity, it tells how the Jacobins, “ born out of social 
decomposition like mushrooms out of compost,” 
gradually gained the ascendency which in periods of 
anarchy is sure to be obtained by that faction which 
is most violent and unscrupulous, until at last they 
had fixed upon the neck of a prostrated and disor- 
ganized society the most abominably despotic yoke 
to which a brave and spirited people was ever sub- 
jected. Adhering closely to his text, and devoting 
himself zealously to the marshaling in due order of 
the vast array of facts which he has disinterred from 
forgotten publications and from the musty archives 
of state, M. Taine rarely indulges in either comment 
or disquisition.; but the implications of his narrative 
and the tendency of his opinions are unmistakable, 
and at a time when his countrymen are verging more 
and more decidedly toward democracy in their po- 
litical institutions, it is not surprising that he should 
“foresee” that his work will cause “ dissatisfaction” 
to many of them. Regretting this dissatisfaction, he 
professes to find an “excuse” for himself in the fact 
that most of his readers have political principles (he 
means prejudices) which serve them in forming their 
judgments of the past. ‘I have none; if, indeed, 
I had any motive in undertaking this work, it was to 
seek for political principles. Thus far I have at- 
tained to scarcely more than one; and this is so 
simple that it will seem puerile, and that I hardly 
dare enunciate it. . . . It consists wholly in this ob- 
servation: that human soctety, especially a modern 
society, 1s a vast and complicated thing. ence the 
difficulty in knowing and comprehending it. For 
the same reason it is not easy to handle the subject 
well. It follows that a cultivated mind is much 
better able to do this than an uncultivated mind, 
and a man specially qualified than one who is not. 
From these last two truths flow many other conse- 
quences, which, if the reader deigns to reflect on 
them, he will have no trouble in defining.” Could 
there be a neater way of intimating that those who 
venture to differ from him in his conclusions do so 
for lack of a ‘‘ cultivated mind” and because they 
are not “specially qualified ” for forming judgments 
upon such matters? The truth is, however, that M. 
Taine’s conclusions as an historian are colored very 
distinctly by his sentiments, and his sentiments may 
be described as contemptuously anti-democratic, 


In ‘‘ Cymbeline,” Mr. Rolfe’s popular variorum 
edition of Shakespeare’s plays (Harpers) reaches its 
twenty-fifth volume ; and in the preface to it Mr. 
Rolfe has a brief passage at arms with Mr. Hudson, 
the editor of the rival ‘‘ Harvard” edition. Mr. 
Hudson, it is well known, rejects the elaborate ap- 
paratus of notes and commentary with which the 
modern editions of Shakespeare are apt to be loaded 
down, and thinks that only the “last results ” of text- 
ual criticism should be given. He says in his gen- 
eral preface: “It may flatter common readers to be 
told that they are just as competent to judge for 
themselves in these matters as those are who have 
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made a life-long study of them ; but the plain truth 
is, that such readers must perforce either take the 
results of deep scholarship on trust, or else not have 
them at all; and none but a dupe or a quack, or 
perhaps a compound of the two, would ever think 
of representing the matter otherwise.” Too hastily 
inferring, we think, that this was directed at him, 
Mr. Rolfe rejoins in the following pointed fashion : 
“This is written by a gentleman and a clergyman, 
however lacking it may seem in courtesy and char- 
ity. I shall not retaliate by ‘calling names,’ but 
will merely remark that in quoting the opinions of 
the masters in Shakespearean criticism for ‘ common 
readers,’ I do not assume that the latter are as com- 
petent to judge for themselves as the former. It is 
because they are not competent to judge for them- 
selves that I inform them what is the judgment of 
those who have made Shakespeare a life-long study. 
The only difference between my amiable critic and 
myself is, that I believe the ‘common reader’ to be 
capable of choosing between two readings or expla- 
nations of a passage, while he insists on choosing 
for the reader. I assume that, if the reader is able 
to understand ‘the results of deep scholarship,’ he 
is able to compare and weigh such results ; my critic 
says to the reader, ‘ You must, perforce, take the re- 
sults of my deep scholarship or have none at all; 
you can not be trusted to judge between the deci- 
sions of different scholars.’ Those who want to 
have their thinking done for them, instead of doing 
it themselves, will choose their edition of Shake- 
speare accordingly.” The truth is that, between the 
bare text of Shakespeare without annotations and 
the vast aggregations of Furness, there is a conven- 
ient and useful medium, and to this medium Mr. 
Rolfe has, in our judgment, very closely approxi- 
mated. For those who desire to study Shakespeare 
in the light of the “deep scholarship” of the most 
trustworthy scholars, his edition is invaluable ; while 
for those who simply desire to ead Shakespeare, 
with no more distraction of the attention than is 
involved in the explanation of obsolete words and 
obscure passages, Mr. Hudson’s is all that could be 
desired. 


THE ‘‘ Letters of Madame de Rémusat” (Apple- 
tons) will inevitably be compared with her “ Me- 
moirs,” and it can not be denied that they tend to 
impair our confidence in the latter. Making all due 
allowance for the considerations which the editor, 
M. Paul de Rémusat, suggests—the fact, namely, 
that the letters were liable at any time to be violated 
by the secret police and their contents disclosed to 
the Emperor, and that to show any deficiency of 
homage or flattery was to become “ suspect ”—mak- 
ing all due allowance for this, it is still obvious that 
the tone of the “Letters” is in complete contrast 
with that of the ‘‘ Memoirs,” and that the first draft 
of the latter must have differed very widely from 
the version which was subsequently written out from 
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memory and recently given to the public, In. 
“Letters,” which cover the period from 180, 
1813, and which were written chiefly to her | 
band, the Emperor is usually referred to as 
master,” and in all the company of courti 

was probably none who offered sweeter homage wi 
greater apparent sincerity. Writing in May, 18 
to M. de Rémusat, who was then with the Eesrin 
at Milan, she says: “ This neighborhood [Sannoi 
reminds me of our misfortunes, and, painful thoug 
they were, you know by what feelings their recoll le 
tion has been sweetened for me; but when, af 
sadly counting them over, my thoughts revert tot tl 
peaceful times we are now enjoying, to the 4 
regulated liberty that I find all-sufficient, to 
glory with which my country is covered, even tot 
pomp and magnificence that I like because the 
proofs that all is an accomplished fact—in sh 
when I remember that this prosperity is the w 
of a single man, I am aroused to admiration ¢ 
gratitude. Cher ami, this is quite between ¢ 
selves, for some persons would impute to these ser 
timents a very different motive from the real ont 
and, besides, it seems to me that praise from 
heart is less anxious for publicity than ire 
proceeds from the intellect.” Writing ¢ 
November of the same year, after the campa 
of Ulm and Austerlitz, she says: “I shall b 
when I hear you are with the Emperor, | vl f be 
stitious feeling that I can not explain, but whic 
deeply implanted in me, gives me a conviction th 
the superior Power who guards him watches al 
over those about him, and that no misfortune 
happen near his person. This feeling, whic 
strong before, is now strengthened by many f 
and, however valiant our troops, I do not dot 7 fc 
an instant that it is to him we owe all our ree 
glory.” It will be seen that there is no trace as yi 
of the stern censor who, at a later period, look 
back calmly over the past, painted what 4 

severest as well as the most vivid picture of Nap 
leon and his court. For the rest, judging b 
“Letters,” Madame de Rémusat must have | 
most charming woman to have for a wif 
mother; and it is easy to understand the tet 
devotion with which she was regarded by both 
husband and her son. Her feelings find fra 
and more frequent expression than would bs | 
form ” in our more reserved and self-conscious p 
but she does everything with such natural g 
ness and good taste that there is no room: for f 
finding. It must be said, too, that she possesse 
a high degree the art which Madame de Se 
exhibited in such perfection—that of being un 
ingly sprightly and animated in dealing wit 
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| eal I awoke the next morning, my eye 
'Y fell on the mild face of an aged form, 
din the habit of a Benedictine friar. This 
'n sat by the bed of my friend Don Inigo, 
0 was dividing his attention between a cup of 
jcolate and the reverend gentleman. I was 
joduced to the Padre Blanco, received his 
ising, and, immediately after, the character- 
|? Spanish assurance that the padre himself, 
well as the whole convent, was at my special 
| sition. 

The toilet does not consume much time in 
| 5¢ latitudes—a bath, slippers, and pantaloons, 
|: padre himself I suspected of not possessing 
| latter article at all, hiding the deficiency—not 
| sensible in this climate—under his long robe. 
{! Morning passed in a pleasant and instructive 
jer, The padre conducted us to the con- 
=grounds, where, during his long stay on the 
|ids, he had created a kind of botanical gar- 
With the tender pride of a father he pointed 
| the strangely formed orchids, the fantastic fo- 
|: and the weird shapes of climbing aroids, and 
| Ise that its fragrance, wealth of blossoms, or 
}ularity of appearance had made worthy of a 
|? in his plantation. Then he led us to the 
|? unsightly children of Flora, whose qualities 
| Toductive plants, as poisons or medicines, 
| challenged him to closer observation. These 
t plants the reverend gentleman had classified 
| Systematic precision, and had named those 
‘ndescribed ; but the color-glowing, wonder- 
) lapes to which he had first led us were near- 
Ways without specific names. 

che surprise which I expressed thereat the 
© left unanswered, but an inexpressibly 
natured smile stole over the placid face—it 
ed as if he were smiling in the name of his 
i Don Inigo, however, took the word 
said 
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“That is just what vexes me with my old 
friend. He describes the plants, his diagnoses 
are unexceptional, but, when their virtues for 
good or evil, or their technical application, do not 
make its recognition imperatively necessary, he 
gives no name to his discoveries, and designates 
the species only by numbers. Your countryman, 
Meyen, who was here seven years ago with the 
Prussian expedition, clasped his hands in aston- 
ishment, and begged our reverend gentleman, al- 
most on his knees, to add to the technical descrip- 
tions a systematic name. To this Padre Blanco 
made no reply, but went aside. Directly after, 
he returned with a copy of his work, which, open 
at the title-page, he delivered to Sefior Meyen. 
On the blank page opposite was written, ‘ The 
author presents this book to Professor Meyen, 
as a souvenir of pleasant and instructive hours 
passed together, with the authority to name at 
discretion all plants which are described therein 
and not named.’ ”’ 

The book mentioned is at present contained 
in the library of the university at Berlin. So I 
asked, with deep interest, “And what did Meyen 
say?” 

“Well, he thanked Padre Blanco, called the 
book a valuable souvenir, but refused to bestow 
names where there was already a description. 
He was a German scientist, he said, and not in 
the habit of pluming himself with strange feath- 
ers.” 

“ But I can not comprehend—” I turned to 
the padre. / 

But he waved his hand, as though he knew 
what I meant to say. Then he bent down to a 
phalznopsis (an orchid whose flowers have the 
shape of a butterfly in repose), and, turning its 
shaft toward me, said: 

“Observe this wonderful flower, so delicate 
and yet magnificent. Does it not resemble a 
butterfly congealed to a flower, ready at any 
moment to spread its snowy wings and float 
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skyward? Say, for yourself, is it not sufficient 
to enjoy the beauty of such a marvel; is it not 
almost a wrong to force the symmetry of this 
splendid form into the hard framework of sys- 
tematic description? But, to append to all this a 
pretentious Latin name, together with which we 
hand down our own to posterity, this always 
strikes me as being a sin against the master- 
creations of our Lord. That is’”—he corrected 
himself, with dignity—“ it is no sin in itself, and 
without nomenclature there can be no botany; 
but there is something within me that warns 
against this action as an intrusion. And, since 
it appears a sin to me, it would be a sin; for the 
essence of sin lies in the intentional disobedience 
toward—” 

“ Animus tnjurtandz,” Don Inigo interpo- 
lated; “but I must remind you, old friend, that 
we are the guests of Botanica here, not of the 
old maid Scholastica. The Fathers of our Church 
are called Sanctus Linnzus, Jussieu, De Candolle, 
and other saints in the calendar of Botany.” 

“Well, for once we will let you have your 
way, you incorrigible heathen,” the padre said, 
smiling. ‘I only wanted to explain to our young 
friend here, with the unpronounceable name— 
But,” the reverend gentleman interrupted him- 
self, “my friends must excuse me. This is the 
hour for court session; my Indians are waiting 
for me.” 

These conventos are, so far as I know, an 
institution peculiar to the Philippine Islands. 
Originally they were probably, as the name and 
extensive accommodations seem to imply, in- 
tended for the reception of some religious frater- 
nity, though at present they serve each as the 
abode of only one member of some religious 
order, who represents, at the same time, to the 
neighboring Indians the first instance in all sec- 
ular matters of law, justice, administration, and 
police. This arrangement has its drawbacks 
and advantages, which we need not here further 
comment upon; to our narrative belongs only 
the fact that, when the padre returned from the 
session, his equanimity was visibly disturbed. 
His distracted, taciturn manner stood in striking 
contrast to the sociable serenity of the morning. 
Don Inigo’s jests and railleries were unnoticed 
by him, while in the morning, down in the gar- 
den, he had laughed at them first, and shaken a 
good-naturedly threatening finger afterward. 

After dinner Padre Blanco told us the cause 
of his absent manner. 

“For once you shall be my confessors, and 
advise me in regard to a matter the treatment of 
which I can not well decide upon. You know 
Ramon Isley ?” he turned to Don Inigo. 

“The ¢ulisan? But what have you to do 
with him ?” 


“ More than I like, as you will hear. Over 
San Lorenzo the gobernadorcitllo has arres' 
the wife of this robber, because she will not } 
tray the hiding-place of her husband. 

“‘ What nonsense !” exclaimed Don Inigo, ; 
grily. ‘Of course, the ¢udzsan has threater 
to set fire to the village on all four corners 
once?” 

“Just so,” nodded the padre, “and that 
the reason the poor woman has been sent to m 

“These Indians are the greatest donkeys 
the world!” cried Don Inigo, “ And the gre 
est donkey of them all is this yellow villain o 
gobernadorcillo, Cursed be the—oh! I forg: 
I must not curse in your house. And now, : 
tulisan will not set fire to San Lorenzo, but 
San Mateo; and perhaps, to make quite sure, 
one as well as the other. But, to reach the m 
point, undér what excuse is the yellow wench. 
mean the poor woman—sent to you?” 

“You can easily imagine,” sighed the pac 
“JT am to stir up her conscience. The p 
woman! I hope and wish that my endeay 
may be unavailing.” 

“Oh, nonsense ! Ramon Isley is a rogue, < 
has made mischief enough.” 

“ But consider, friend, the poor woman is 
deliver her own husband into the hands of 
executioner. Is it not terrible?” 

“She can pick out a better one. An Ind 
wench—ridiculous !—what does she care? } 
will not feel it; she has no soul—she—” 

“Stop!” cried the padre, raising a warn) 
finger. “ Do not fall into sin this day. Rem¢ 
ber all that happened twenty years ago to-da" 

On the whole, it was not among Don Ini 
weak points to allow any one else the last wi 
But in this case he did, and I vainly waited 
an elaborate exposition of his pet theory. 
looked meditatively before him, and seemed |} 
in memories which the padre did not disturb, 
he was looking out toward the forest-hills, wh 
ravines were filling with the purple ever: 
shadows. © 

“There they come,” sighed the reverend 
tleman. “I believe it will be no wrong if I} 
low the poor woman to escape. Of cours} 
will bring me a reprimand, but I will lay } 
away with the rest. One more or less will 1) 
no difference to an old man like me.” | 

One sees, or saw at that time, many a b? 
the middle ages in the Philippines, but the ? 
cession which now came forth from a grov/ 
mango-trees was the most noteworthy I hadP 
seen in that line. The vanguard was comp 
of five valiant Tagalos, dressed in a specieh 
bathing-drawers, and armed with a watchm) 
pike and halberd. After them came a stout 
ian woman, her hands tied behind, but wal 
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udly erect, her head raised defiantly. A gen- 
man, clad very decently, according to Tagalo 
jons—he wore his shirt outside his pantaloons 
walked beside her with timid steps; but, gath- 
ag himself up for a more gallant bearing at 
| close of his journey, and striking his white 
ff on the ground, he cast the look of a general 
jiewing his troops on his followers, whereupon 
: pike-bearers came to a halt beneath the bal- 


ay. 
, 3 he “dusky maid,” in her blue-striped, tight- 
ing sarong, stood motionless as a statue 
iong them, while the man with the white staff 
ide a speech in the Tagalo, and received his 
Jers from the padre. 

| In compliance, probably, with commands un- 
elligible to me, the bonds which had held the 
{iman’s hands were loosened, and the prisoner 
| self turned over to some of the Indians. The 
tnd of heroes, however, who had accompanied 
r, shouldered their spears and proceeded, with 
‘feeling of relief, I thought, to march back 





The padre requested us to await him on the 
Icony, and descended to the court-room, while 
2 Indians led away the wife of the ¢udzsan. 
..“Did you notice,” asked Don Inigo, “how 
ad those d— fellows with the spears were when 
ey had got rid of their sweet burden and had 
ng it on my poor friend’s back ?”’ 

“YT did not notice that so much as the igno- 
ny of tying the poor woman’s hands, while a 
il dozen of good-for-naughts, armed with long 

| ears, were trotting beside her. Your Tagalos 
tay be very good Christians—soldiers they are 
‘ome,.” 

| “And still,” Don Inigo insisted, “ they make 
ry good soldiers, and will fight the devil him- 
If, if they have only a tolerable leader.” 

“But the whole village fears one miserable 
Uésan and his handful of scalawags.” 

» “Tt is the fault of the system—the fault of the 
overnment, which, in its ridiculous mistrust, will 
low the Indian no fire-arms. The Zu/csan, 
-nerally a deserted soldier, takes the liberty, of 
jurse, to possess a musket, which he under- 
ands handling very well—with which, however, 
save his scant stock of ammunition, he only 
\Teatens as a general thing. The Pueblo Ind- 
hs, Outside of that, are forced to supply him 
) ith powder and lead, and at their own risk, for 
'¢ Government does not allow them the purchase 
- those commodities any more than the posses- 
on of fire-arms,”’ ! 

_ “These are very queer conditions. You dis- 
‘m the peaceable for the benefit of the cut- 
iroat.”” 

“ Many things with us are queer,” the old gen- 
man sighed, “and a certain considerate foster- 
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ing of the cut-throat system seems to be a funda- 
mental feature of our institutions. Wherever our 
language is spoken this peculiarity thrives right 
merrily. I believe you understand now, how, 
under those circumstances, one indulges occa- 
sionally a little in high-treason.” 

“And travels to the Carolines,” I added, in 
hopes of hearing more of the adventures of the 
old gentleman and his fellow-conspirators. But 
I had miscalculated. The old gentleman an- 
swered, short and dry, that he had not got as far 
as the Carolines. 

He looked down before him; his communi- 
cative humor had evidently passed. In the mean 
time the padre entered, also with a long face, 
seated himself opposite to Don Inigo, and was 
silent in concert with him. 

At last he sighed deeply, and said: “The 
heaviest burden of priesthood is the secret of the 
confessional. I see the catastrophe impending, 
and can not give warning; the evil comes, and I 
can not avert it.” 

“TI can easily fancy,” muttered Don Inigo; 
“it must have been a cheerful confession which 
Dojfia Isley had to make.” 

Padre Blanco looked down, and Don Inigo 
rolled himself a cigarette. 

“ How soft and mild the evening falls!” the 
padre said meditatively ; ‘not a breath is astir. 
The long-drawn shadows of the palm lie on the 
light green of the sugar-fields, and from out 
among red-gleaming mountain-groups and dark 
forest-shadows, the eye falls on the purple even- 
ing splendors of the sea. Do you remember, 
friend, twenty years ago to-day, how it roared 
and stormed? The palms were bent like reeds, 
and here, on this spot, there stands neither cacao 
nor areca-tree that is over twenty years old. 
Night-dark at noon; a black sky. First, driving 
dust-clouds and whirling leaves, then rain-floods 
from heaven, and on earth turbid waters and 
uprooted trees. But out on the ocean, with you, 
there it must have been terrible indeed. 

“When the sun, pale as white-heated metal, 
sank beneath a chaotic horizon, and howling 
darkness wrapped the land, the ocean out there 
flashed and sparkled, not as to-night, in peace- 
ful purple, but it flared in weird, ghostly flames 
and reared up in angry, red flashes against the 
foot of the crags. And its voice of thunder 
sounded in rhythmic rise and fall through the 
storm which raged and howled in a thousand 
voices, and then again moaned and wailed as in 
agony. Then I thought of those far out there, 
battling with storm and sea, and especially I 
thought of you, my old friend, and I went down 
into our church, which was shaking from its 
foundations, and, amid ruin and destruction, I 
prayed to our Lord and Saviour that he might 
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take you into his keeping, and not let you perish 
in the midst of your sins.” 

Don Inigo extended his hand to the old 
priest, and said : 

“Many a one prayed that night who is not 
generally inclined to such occupation—for in- 
stance, myself. Of my sins, however, I did not 
remind the Lord, as I did not consider them any 
recommendation. But then you attended to that 
here on shore. There was really no time for 
long prayers,” he added, apologetically, when 
the reverend gentleman again shook his finger ; 
“events fairly chased each other ; and what came 
after the storm? ‘The storm in our own hearts 
was worse than the raging of wild, dumb Nat- 
ure. 

“See, young man,” Don Inigo turned to me, 
“it is a serious thing to hear Death on your door- 
step, knocking with his giant fist against the 
planks, and then to look out upon a leaden-col- 
ored water-waste and a weirdly black horizon. 
I do not know whether you are familiar with the 
sensation; but one repents at such times ever to 
have left the solid ground. One makes vows, 
and forms all sorts of pious intentions—among 
others, never to go to sea again. When, how- 
ever, one is in a situation like this not of his own 
free choice, then, guilty or innocent, he will re- 
proach those who have brought him to the strait. 
But hardest of all it must be when one, who is 
innocent of wrong, is thrust out into danger, and 
then learns, from the dying prayers and exclama- 
tions of his companions, that a false friend has 
accused him because he envied him his love; 
that the judges who convicted him were really 
guilty of the crime imputed to him; that he is 
sent to the Carolines in company of real conspir- 
ators only because it was necessary to quiet a 
sycophant whose further disclosures must be 
silenced by this favor. 

“Don Enrico had always been a most ami- 
able fellow, and had little talent for conspiracy, 
as it proved later. But it seemed as if one of 
the demons of the tempest had taken possession 
of him, and now raged within as the others raged 
without. To most people there is something ex- 
citing in the warring of the elements; and we 
were just in the right state of mind to be carried 
away by Don Enrico’s wrath. And I have never 
in my life heard any one speak as Don Enrico 
spoke at that time. The very howling of the 
storm seemed subdued by his wild, fierce words, 
and the fury without seemed to quail before the 
tempest that arose in human hearts. Then, 
again, the roaring of the ocean swallowed his 
words, and only the flashing eye was seen, and 
arms lifted and ready: for the fray. 

“The storm subsided;-but the waves, no 
longer repressed by the hurricane, reared in un- 
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fettered strength against the vessel, and ca 
thundering across the deck. The timb 
creaked, the halyards strained, and when, fo; 
moment, the noise ceased, then a shriekj 
moaning and complaining went through ; 
heavily laboring ship, as if it were a live thi 
gaspingly wrestling with storm and sea. 

“ And out of all this terrible din there sour 
ed a cry for revenge, which 7 very well und. 


but ‘liberty’; and ‘ Liberty!’ they shouted w 
they stormed the deck—*‘ Liberty !’ shouted ¢ 
crew, and ‘Liberty!’ the soldiers, when tt} 
beat the captain down and tied his hands, 
“T was not quite so calm then as I amn 
and you may imagine that I, too, was carr 
away by the wild enthusiasm. But I had se 
enough left to save the captain’s life by intere: 
ing for it with Don Enrico, There was no d: 
ger threatened the official who came with us, 
he was originally one of us. I believe he wo; 
rather we had fettered him like the captain, 
‘“As you know, in our waters the typhe 
mostly begins in the north, and then travels, 
ways toward the sun, through the entire co 
pass-card till it settles down into ‘the west m: 
soon, the regular wind of the season. Weh 
therefore, the most favorable wind for the reti 
voyage to Manila, which we reached safely: 
next morning, after having proclaimed the rep 
lic during the night, and Don Enrico Presid 
of the Philippines. Almost the entire populat 
had congregated on the beach to view the dey 
tation of yesterday’s storm. The return of” 
government vessel was considered quite natv 
under the circumstances, and something to 
glad of, for we had almost been given up 
lost, and it was thought great good luck that 
vessel, so near the coast in such weather, 
escaped with but slight damage. This only, 
we well knew, was supposed to be the cause 
our return. Of what had occurred on bo 
with us no one on shore could have an ic 
Besides, every one had enough to do for himsr 
for in Manila, too, the typhoon had made : 
havoc. Houses had fallen, the river had oy 
flowed its banks, and across from San Pedro 
Macati shone the lurid light of a conflagrati 
Homeless people everywhere, and all bonds 
law and order loosened. The authorities, ca! 
upon from all sides, were confused and helpli 
and the Indians, who had lost house and hot 
and all their belongings, sought consolation, < 
found it, in deep draughts of palm-wine, whi 
strangely enough, had escaped, and was flow 
in streams amid the general destruction. A 
ter soil for the new republic could not possi 
have been found—drunken Indians, head 
officials, a desperate mob of those ruined du 


















‘night, and others who believed themselves 
y/ ince the whole extent of the calamity could 
ret be measured. | 

‘The harbor-guard was surprised and capt- 
'; not one escaped to carry the message to 
‘citadel. Don Enrico spoke, often inter- 
ed by cheers and war-cries. To me it 
yed as if out on the ocean, where storm and 
‘2 had accompanied him, his words had had 
/ightier spell. Be that as it may, the troops 
/ out against us crossed over to our side. 
the battle-cry of ‘ Libertad !’—a word which 
| Indians heard for the first time—we stormed, 
‘ne midst of a disorderly, almost weaponless 
yd, the same bridge from which your coun- 
ian, a few months ago, had plunged the 
‘}inel into the stream, calling forth this whole 
/strous concatenation of events by a sense- 
(| frivolous act. 

‘The fortress, from which the governor with 
| he officers who did not join us, had already 
| fell, without a sword-stroke, into our hands. 
e, in the Cadz?do, the republic was once 
| e proclaimed, and Don Enrico Velasquez de 
/yeria declared President. 

“It was here that we first missed Don Enri- 
| Every eye sought the man on whose judg- 
Jit and energy depended the safety of all. 
side, the mob roared for the President, and 
de sat deliberating a junta, called together 
/aaste, and not knowing what they wanted 
+ more than the mob outside. I had an idea 
| where Don Enrico might be found. I went 
| he house of his betrothed, and there he was. 
} was dreaming away, in the arms of love, the 
/ ments that were priceless for us all; and even 
'G when it was the highest time, the foolish 
‘ow still lingered. I was to go ahead of him, 
| would follow. ‘Poco tiempo,’ he said; and 
/i ‘poco tiempo’ cost his life and many others. 
“Tn the mean time, amid general confusion, 
| night set in. The Indians scattered one by 
4,and only those thoroughly drunk slept off 
‘fumes of the palm-wine on the plaza in front 
| the Cadz/do. The troops who had joined us 
te discouraged by this inactivity; their ranks 
‘fe ominously thinned, and proportionately to 
scattering of the crowd the jzwfa lost in- 
snce. When the sun sank, came the news 
‘t troops were marching up from Binondoc. 
aw that all was lost, and went once more to 
n Enrico and adjured him to save himself by 
ht. Now, when it was too late, the mad-cap 
nted to give battle. 

“Suddenly there sounded from the Caédz/do a 
ley of musketry, and the step of advancing 
“Ops. Flighi was cut off, and safety only in 
‘Aporary concealment. Unmolested I reached 
+ house of a friend, but had hardly taken 
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possession of my hiding-place when my friend 
brought me a note containing the words : 


“*Your place of concealment can not remain 
secret. Give yourself up voluntarily, it will make 
a good impression. Be assured that your friends 
are watching over you, and your life is not in 
danger. The captain of the ship, whom you 
saved from the rebels, tells every one that you 
saved his life. 

Una amiga. 


««P,S.—Don Luis holds the Puerto del Moro; 
he will not detain you if you think of flight. But 
it will be better for you to stay. Hasta luego.’ 


“This time I knew the writer. By the in- 
dependent style of orthography, and the monu- 
mental size of the letters, I recognized the hand 
of a fair lady, who meant well by me, and, what 
was of more importance for the present, was 
well informed, through certain connections, in 
regard to what was intended by those in high 
places. Yes, the women,” sighed the old gen- 
tleman, carried away by his reminiscences, “ they 
are our misfortune, and our greatest happiness ! 
It was fair Helena who destroyed Troy—not the 
Greeks. Dofia Ines, it was really she, poor 
thing, who was the original cause of the denun- 
ciation which drove us, first into exile, and then 
into revolt; and it was she in whose arms Don 
Enrico dreamed away the last decisive moment. 
But they were women who warned me twice; 
and one, I believe firmly, saved my life. With- 
out women, young man, you have no happiness, 
the world no history.” 

After this sage reflection, the old gentleman 
was silent a few moments, and then continued 
his narrative :° 

“J burned the note, and reached the post 
commanded by Don Luis, without being stopped, 
allowed myself to be arrested, and lay down to 
sleep—for you may well think that a tornado, a 
revolution, and a flight will so exhaust a man 
that he will forget his own as well as his friends’ 
peril. It seemed to me as if I had only just 
closed my eyes when Don Luis, a taper in his 
hand, stood at my bedside. ‘Do not be alarmed,’ 
he said—the Lord knows I was too tired out to 
feel alarmed at anything !—‘ do not be alarmed. 
Nothing will happen to you; but you will see ter- 
rible things! Well for me that duty confines me 
to this post.’ 

“T was ready; my escort was waiting by the 
door, and before two minutes had passed we 
were on our way to the field between the thicket 
on the bank and the chapel you saw yesterday. 
At that time this spot was the parade-ground as 
well as the place for executions. It was a full 
hour before sunrise, and the landscape was 
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wrapped in a heavy fog, through which the 
clumps of foliage by the roadside glimmered in 
shadowy distortions, and the clusters of reed-like 
leaves at the end of the pandanus-branches 
reached out at me like so many claws. 

«« As we neared the open spot we heard the 
regular tramp of soldiery; words of command 
fell upon my ear, till a ‘ Halt!’ brought my escort 
to a standstill in the midst of the field, and a 
form approached me out of the fog, which I 
recognized as an old acquaintance, Captain Fer- 
nandez. ‘Don Inigo,’ he addressed me, ‘I would 
gladly have spared you the sight that awaits you, 
but Don Enrico himself desires earnestly to have 
you accompany him on his last walk, and you 
know that the wishes of the dying are something 
very sacred.’ 

“In front of the forest-chapel—the same 
which you visited with me yesterday—stood a 
group of people, in whom I recognized, as it was 
growing lighter, a number of my ship-compan- 
ions. On the steps sat aman and a woman, lost 
in tender embrace. Don Enrico looked up and 
greeted me. He smiled; but in his eyes I read 
that he must die. You should know, it is a pe- 
culiar look which people have when they must 
die; who sees it once will never more forget it. 
Beside Don Enrico sat Dofia Ines. She had 
laid her arms about his neck, and her face was 
_ hidden against the breast which the bullet was 
so soon to pierce. 

““« You are to be witness to my marriage,’ said 
Don Enrico; and after these words he bent down 
again to the face that rested on his breast, and, 
while his fingers dallied caressingly among the 
loosened strands of her hair, he said, ‘Come, 
light of my soul, the witness to the ceremony is 
here.’ Dofia Ines arose. If I should live to be a 
hundred years, I shall never forget the indescrib- 
ably sad look which Dofia Ines cast upon me. 

“We went inside. The pair, which the bless- 
ing of the priest was to unite, and a cruel decree 
to separate, knelt there before the altar. As you 
have often told me, we Spaniards do not enjoy 
the reputation of over-sentimentality with you, 
but rather the name of being somewhat stoical 
and indifferent to the sorrows of others as well 
as ourown. But you must know that the only 
ones who shed no tears at this marriage were 
Don Enrico and those who went into death with 
him. 

“The ceremony was over. Don Enrico 
kissed the young wife so soon to be a widow. 
Then an embrace, a farewell greeting, and 
through the sobs of all present sounded the 
words, ‘Comrades, I am ready.’ I wanted to 
remain in the chapel; but the commanding offi- 
cer declared to me that his orders called for my 
presence at the execution. 


“The day broke. 
hung over the fields, and as we went the s 
before us crimsoned with sunrise. The first re 
of the sun flashed back from the muskets of ¢ 


Like thin veils the f 


command. ‘Fire!’—a volley, a shriek, and 
moaning—and when the smoke had cleared aw 
the sun shone on a heap of dead and dying; | 
broad tracks of blood on the young grass, a) 
red drops that mingled with the pearls of dew, 

“So died Don Enrico Velasquez dé Almer 
and who shall say but what it was best for hin 
What more could the longest life hold in ste 
for the man who had, in the space of three day 
gone through the heights and the depths of pz 
sions that stir the human heart—the raptures 
love, of revenge, and of triumph ?” 1 

Don Inigo ceased. I had quite forgotten t 
padre, and only a deep sigh reminded me of 
third presence. I looked around. There kn 
the old priest, hiding his face in his hands, D 
Inigo hastily drained his goblet, and, pointing 
the padre, said, “‘ He heard his confession.” 

All was quiet in the room. Different qui 
tions arose to my tongue, but I could not w 
utter them. The reverence I felt for the siler 
of the others, so full of sad memories, retard 
the words. Then Don Inigo, of his own acco 
took up the story again. 

“The marriage ceremony preceding the e: 
cution may have been of vast benefit to the s: 
of Don Enrico. My friend Padre Blanco m 
know best about that. But, in regard to 1 
worldly goods of Dojfia Ines, and the child whi 
lay under her heart since that night of woe, t 
marriage was really the worst that could happ: 
The daughter, who received the name Maria 
baptism—you saw her on the Calzada and cal 
her Mimosa—well, she gained the name Vel 
quez de Almeria by this marriage, but was 
orphan before her birth, and disinherited. F 
according to an old law, existing at that time 
all its rigor, the fortune of Dojia Ines becai 
that of a traitor through her union with D 
Enrico, and as such fell to the crown.” 

“The lovers had not thought of that, 
threw in. 

“Yes, they had,” exclaimed Padre Blan 
“and I must confess that, although it was 1 
in keeping with my ecclesiastical character, 
called the attention of the poor children to t 
secular disadvantages of the priest’s blessi 
Whether Dofia Ines would become a moth 
no one could know at that time; but, this st 
position accepted, then secrecy, and later, adc 
tion,.could, without attracting attention, sec! 
the inheritance to the child. But the dear gi 
—something seemed to rise in the padre’s thr 
—‘ would not consent that her loved one sho 
enter eternity with mortal sin upon his soul, a! 






























ding to the teachings of our Church, such 
| have been the case had he not made 
| ds, through the blessing of the Church, for 
| his passionate blood had sinned. As priest, 
Id say nothing against this, though I believe 
“even without this expiation Don Enrico 
!d have found the Lord a merciful judge. 
1e loving wife sacrificed all her possessions 
‘ie good of the soul of the beloved husband, 
whom, as I hope and believe, she is now 
d for ever—for she died a few months after 
‘birth of Dofia Marfa, with the loved name 
‘ier lips. But, my friends, it is late. Each 
has its duties, and it might so be that a very 
jus one awaited you to-morrow. Sleep well, 
} , and the Lord guard your repose !”’ 
[he occurrences to the relation of which I 
‘listened, more particularly the sudden end 
he young captain, occupied my mind a long 
| e before I went to sleep. And thus it hap- 
2d, probably, that the image of the youth so 
of glad life, whose end was so sad, and of 
_ devoted Ines, who was bride and widow in 
‘same hour, wove and worked themselves 
)\ my dreams. The dream was singularly 
\d, and, naturally enough, excited fancy sub- 
dated the familiar features of Dofia Maria, 
{ lovely girl of the Calzada, and of Don Fede- 
9), the tall captain, for those of the loving 
fa Ines and the unfortunate Don Enrico. 
\en I myself seemed to take an active part in 
| affair. Don Enrico’s life depended on my 
‘ching the place of execution in time, but I 
iid make no progress, found difficulties every- 
-ere, and, when I reached the ground at last, I 
covered to my horror that I had neglected to 
‘plete my toilet. On account of this short- 
ning the execution was proceeded with in 
te of my anxious protest; but, instead of Don 
‘Tico, the body of my old friend, Don Inigo, 
yered the blood-stained turf; which, however, 
closer examination, proved to be neither blood- 
| ined nor turf, but a bed with mosquito-netting, 
the rim of which sat our venerable host, rays 
light forming a halo around his head. In 
int of the two, with the back toward me, stood 
dark form, that seemed greatly to resemble 
+ Indian woman who had been brought here 
my friend’s great displeasure, in the char- 
ter of ‘robber’s bride.’ I now saw that the 
lo about Padre Blanco’s head proceeded from 
‘burning taper which he held in his hand, and 
-gan to take in the sense of the group before 
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_ My friend Don Inigo and the Indian wom- 
. alone supported the conversation. Only at 
tervals, when the woman grew chary of her 
|Swers, the gray priest addressed a few words 
. €xpostulation to her, which always had the 
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effect of imparting fresh life to the conversation. 
I was still busy analyzing the singular group, 
when the Indian woman advanced several steps 
toward the padre, and knelt down. The padre 
held his hand in benediction over, the kneeling 
woman a moment, murmuring a few indistinct 
words; the Indian woman bowed her head, then 
raised herself, and went out of the door. 

The padre said, in Spanish this time : 

“All the saints be praised that she herself 
told you what my priest’s oath forbade me tell- 
ing you! Trouble enough it has cost me, and a 
great deal of persuasion; may God reward her 
and her husband! May he protect the robber 
in his dangerous calling; deliver him from sud- 
den, unrepentant death, and grant him a late 
and peaceful departure from this life !”’ 

Don Inigo seemed to consider this pious 
wish as quite correct; but to me it looked as if 
the reverend gentleman held very lenient views 
in regard to the worldly proceedings of his spirit- 
ual children. However, there was no time for 
reflections. Don Inigo was out of bed with one 
bound, and up from the court-yard sounded the 
voices of Indian servants and the tramp and 
prancing of horses that were being led up. The 
padre raised his taper and lighted us on our 
way through the dark corridors, first to the re- 
fectory, where he presented the parting cup, then 
to the gate of the convent, where, in the presence 
of his devout servants, he gave us his benedic- 
tion, and dismissed us with the whispered words : 

“Hasten, my sons, so that it may not be too 
late!” . 

‘Now, pray tell me,” I besought Don Inigo, 
when we had the village behind us, and a level 
by-path under our horses’ hoofs, ‘‘ what in the 
world is going on here? Why is it that we 
must hasten to the city at midnight, head over 
heels ?.” | 

“ Infernal deviltry !”” broke out the old gen- 
tleman; “and let me tell you, the delectable kin 
of that old traitor, De Sala—whom the devil has 
long since claimed for his own—are at the bot- 
tom of it. There is that Dofia Constancia, his 
daughter—you were right to compare her to that 
magnificent poison-plant—well, the evil-one takes 
possession of her, and she must needs fall in love 
with that youngster, Captain Don Federigo. At 
the same time she keeps up relations of very 
equivocal nature with your fair countryman—at 
least what the ¢u/zsan’s wife dribbles about a 
young Sefior Ingles, who fills the office—rather 
dangerous in this case—of messenger and letter- 
carrier, and whose hair in substance and color is 
said to resemble Manila hemp, fits the descrip- 
tion of the German, who, from sheer folly, drives 
into all sorts of adventures. Now listen. It 
was twenty years ago yesterday that Don Enrico 
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was proclaimed President of the Republic of the 
Philippines ; and to-day, when the sun rises—well 
—Dofia Maria is a good daughter and devout 
Christian. For years she offers prayers in the 
forest-chapel for the repose of the soul of her 
parents. Dofia Constancia knows this as well 
as the whole city does. For what object, how- 
ever, she means to induce, or perhaps has in- 
duced, Don Federigo to be present at the same 
time and place, is not quite clear to me; for Don 
Federigo is far too considerate to transgress 
against established custom and good usage. 
That blonde fool has probably been enticed there 
by the promise of a rendezvous. Perhaps Dojfia 
Constancia means to destroy the fair name of 
Dofia Maria by such tricks, or degrade her in 
the eyes of Don Federigo; perhaps she thinks 
to make him jealous of the German, who meets 
with fabulous success among the ladies belong- 
ing to certain circles of our society. The ¢u/z- 
san, of course, knows only what it is strictly 
necessary for him to know as Dojia Constan- 
cia’s tool. Much more decided is the testimony 
of the ¢udzsan’s wife in regard to a matter of 
graver import. One day, namely, when the 
tulisan had sneaked into the city and was con- 
ferring personally with Dofia Constancia, her 
brother, Don José, stepped into the room. In 
some manner he had got an inkling of what 
was going on, promised his codperation, and was 
initiated into the full details of the plot. When, 
however, the /z/zsanz had reached the last huts 
of the suburb of San Pedro de Macati, on his 
way home, Don José came up to him suddenly 
and promised him a hundred Zesos if he would 
kill Don Federigo—as he knew when and where 
to meet his victim. First the f¢udzsan refused 
to have anything to do with the matter; these 
robbers do not really like to shed blood. Don 
José became more and more persistent, and 
threatened at last to inform the passers-by who 
it was walking beside him, and the price which 
a wise government had set upon this head, so 
hollow in itself. Then the ¢wsax consented, 
and repeated the oath which Don José dictated 
to him. This Don José is the true son of his 
father, whom despised love had made a villain ; 
treachery runs in his blood. It were terrible 
should Don Federigo fall by the assassin’s hand 
where twenty years ago the blood of another 
Almeria was spilled. Let us hasten! Onward!” 


Viz 


Day had not yet broken when we reached 
the forest-chapel. The dew of the night had 
changed to a drizzling rain, through which for- 
est-edge, bamboo-group, palm-crown, and pan- 
danus-branch, gleamed in fantastic contortions. 
The space in front of the chapel was deserted, 
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the morning so still that not a leaf stirred, 
the vines of the lianas swam motionless 
heavy with dew in the fog-laden atmosphere 

“Just as at that time,” said Don Inigo, 
descended from his horse. “They will hz 
reach here before dawn,” he continued. “ 
do me the favor to sing one of your Ger 
songs, but good and loud, so that it will frig 
away the ¢wdzsan, and attract your country1 
We can open his eyes easily then, and draw 
over to our side. It is much easier to aver 
lamity than obliterate its traces.” 

To this sage and (in Spanish) very inger 
maxim I could only answer assentingly. At 
same time I complied with the request of th 
gentleman, and broke the solemn silence of 
tropical morning with the strains of that sub 
song— 


‘What comes from yonder height, 
What comes from yonder height, 
What comes from yonder leathern height 
Sa—sa—leathern height ?” 


It might have been the damp morning ai 
the excitement, which gave me a feeling as th 
the heavy tramp of destiny were keeping st 
my singing. My throat seemed full of coby 
and the song would not come out clear. V 
I stopped, it seemed to me as if something i1 
far distance was repeating the last notes o! 
song. I thought that I must be mistaken 
Don Inigo, who, lost in sad memories, was s¢ 
on the threshold of the chapel, said, half abs« 
and in-surprise : 

“ Surely, there is no echo here !” 

Then he fell back into a half-waking dr 
whispering to himself, now softly, then | 
audibly : 

“It is all just as it was then; the edge o 
forest over yonder, and here, by the steps 
asclepias. How delicious their scent! And 
same fragrance they exhaled to the man w 
they saw approach the altar first, and then 1 
his death. How rank the foliage, how luxu 
the vines! A symbol of the happiness 1 
germinates from the blood and the tears of 
generations. Much of the happiness of this} 
springs up on soil so enriched. Where nov 
the strong men who crossed those steps 
morning? Some have grown old; others di 
grow old. Over yonder we do not age. E 
there an ‘over yonder?’ Padre Blanco bel 
it; but that is his calling, and he must belie 
But it would be grand! How old I would 
to all those young people up there! And I 
Ines still as fair as she was on that morning, 
so much more happy. I see her before me: 
so pale, so grief-stricken, yet so resigned. 
dishevelled tresses hung loose over neck 


ym; they were wet with dew—the tears of 
‘night. And the night—ah ! there was cause 
jt should weep, for what was hidden under 
ark veil could find consolation only in tears, 
yet was tearless—strong men, who went to 
|; death, and a woman’s broken heart.” 
‘The old gentleman covered his face with his 
‘ds. I fancied that something was stirring in 
‘foliage along the edge of the forest; and 
‘,, from another side again, it sounded like 
‘steps. I looked out, but there was nothing 
jing save the waving mist, battling with the 
‘t of the young day. 
«The sun must soon rise,” Don Inigo began 
‘in. “Gray, like this, the morning dawned 
jn they were led out there, strong men and 
th youths. Don Enrico looked weary, and 
‘Lhe might. He had lived through in three 
| s what is seldom experienced in a whole long 
+, He pressed my hand, on the place of exe- 
ion, and said, ‘We meet again.’ Don Enrico 
‘lieved in a hereafter; he was a good Christian 
‘ie had been confessed. Padre Blanco had 
'en him absolution, and now stood beside him, 
}\ying and weeping, while Don Enrico went 
‘Hessly to his death. They stood over there, 
ere a hillock rises between forest and savan- 
| Calmly, and with eyes uncovered—” 
‘Don Inigo did not finish the sentence, for 
‘oss the plain there crashed a shot. Not the 
‘ley which twenty years ago congealed in 
he so many warm-beating hearts, but the 
‘up report of a single gun. 
“Vamos!” cried Don Inigo. “ Hasten! 
ly God ! perhaps it is already too late.” 
' At a speedy run we reached the middle of 
open field, and were approaching the oppo- 
e edge of the forest when the dark form of the 
ftsan, the discharged gun in his hand, broke 
Qm the bushes. He ran directly toward us, 
‘it turned off to the left when he saw us, and 
nished among the trees which bordered the 
ain on that side. But soon after he broke 
ver again, chased by a long, white figure, which 
rang out from under the same trees, and com- 
illed the #u/zsan to change his course once more. 

“Tt is Don Carlos!” gasped Don Inigo, while 
“nning. 

I should have recognized my crazy country- 
an without these breathless words, as he ran, 
ithout hat, and, what was worse, without arms, 
' long leaps after the outlaw. 

» “Let him alone,” Don Inigo admonished me 
+I prepared to follow my countryman. ‘“ We 
‘m not overtake them; the one is running for 
‘Ss life, the other perhaps into his death. Look 
‘ver that way, rather.” 

- Under the outlying brushwood, where the 
lain swelled into a hill, the upper part of a man’s 
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body rose slowly in the first rays of the sun, only 
to sink back directly and vanish among the reeds 
and creepers of the forest-edge. I was the first 
to reach the spot. The man who lay there had 
only just drawn the last breath, for the stream 
of bright-red, frothy blood running across his 
breast had not yet coagulated. 

Even to one whose calling makes him familiar 
with death in all shapes, it is a solemn moment 
to stand beside a something which just before 
was breathing, striving, pulsating in full life, and 
now, struck by sudden death, lies a silent, warn- 
ing mystery at our feet. For this reason, the cry 
of exultation which Don Inigo uttered on behold- 
ing the corpse struck discordantly on my ear. 

“God be praised!” he exclaimed; “it is not 
Don Federigo, it is Don José who was struck 
by the bullet he had hired to cut down another. 
The ¢ud’san made a mistake. Or was it his in- 
tention to kill the man who had driven him, by 
threats and promises, to commit murder ?”’ 

Perhaps an indefinite feeling told the old gen- 
tleman that his exultation at this time, and on 
this spot, was out of place. I am not sure, and 
do not credit a Spaniard with any sentimentality 
of that kind. At any rate, Don Inigo was silent 
after having demonstrated his joy at the zu/¢san’s 
mistake, and stood gravely and quietly by the 
dead body of the man whose father had been his 
mortal enemy. 

“He has killed the wrong man, and yet it was 
the right one,” he said, musing. ‘And just at 
the same morning hour, and here, where, twenty 
years ago, the victims of his treachery lay welter- 
ing in their blood. Just as now, the first rays of 
the morning’s sun fell on a pale face. Who 
guided the bullet? What will Padre Blanco 
say?” 

Thus, moved by many thoughts and memo- 
ries, stood the old man beside the corpse—the last 
act of the tragedy that began twenty years ago. 
He said nothing more, though his lips were mov- 
ing. Whether he communed with the spirits of 
times past, whether he was settling accounts with 
himself, or whether lost in prayer, he was not 
long left to his meditations. A hurried step, and 
approaching, the words, “ What is going on here P 
Don Inigo—you here?” and Don Federigo stood 
beside us. 

“Don José!” he exclaimed, horrified, as his 
looks fell on the corpse. ‘But how in the 
world—” 

“It is a judgment of the Lord,” was the 
solemn reply. 

“I received a note,” Don Federigo continued. 

“Do not puzzle your head over it, but pray 
for a departed soul.” With these words Don 
Inigo turned and preceded us to the forest-chapel, 
beside which we had left our horses. 
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In front of the chapel a carriage was stopping, 
which had arrived during our walk across the 
field. An elderly gentleman and two ladies 
alighted, and disappeared inside. 

“Do you know the gentleman and the two 
ladies?” Don Inigo turned to the young captain. 

‘‘ Cémo no,” he answered, in surprise; “ that 
is my betrothed, Dofia Maria, with Don Fer- 
nando, her grandfather, and—” 

“ That will do,” nodded the old gentleman. 
“ Now give me the note which an Indian brought 
you yesterday.” 

Don Federigo drew forth a paper which the 
old gentleman, without casting a look upon it, 
tore to pieces, with the words: “ 1 know who sent 
you this paper, but it is best that you do not 
learn the name. It is just as well, sometimes, 
not to know our enemies,” 


The young captain blushed and lowered his’ 


eyes. Don Inigo, however, thought it a proper 
time for throwing in a few maxims and reflections, 

“T know very well that women in general 
are not worth much; but, on the whole, we live 
more happily when we do not strive to know 
everything. Your doubts of Dofia Maria, for 
instance, came very near costing your life this 
morning. Let this be a warning to you; and 
now wait here, and do not disturb the devotions 
of your betrothed by your uncalled-for presence 
in this place. But look’”—he turned to me—“ if 
I see aright that is your countryman returning 
from his dangerous race, and gleaming through 
the bushes in all his white length. In truth, I 
am ashamed to think that we had altogether for- 
gotten him; and all the more glad I am to see 
the foolish fellow unharmed. But what is he 
dragging along with him there? Upon my life, 
it is a gun-barrel, or a gun with the stock missing, 
He walks slowly; the zz/zsam has made him 
tired ; it is not easy to catch up with a man run- 
ning for his life. Well for him he did not over- 
take him, as it would have cost his blood instead 
of only sweat-drops, as now. But he must have 
made it hot for the ¢u/zsan, too, or he would 
not have thrown away his gun, for it is not easy 
for him to find another. But, gentlemen, that is 
blood; they must have fought hand to hand.— 


At your service, Don Carlos; what have you. 


there? You are bleeding!” 

“The black rascal,” gasped the young Ger- 
man, “shot down Don José! Apropos, how is 
Don José?” 

“ Dead !” was the reply. 

“And my Indian is only half dead, and the 
wretch stabbed me in the shoulder besides.” 

“ But, my dear friend, one does not run with 
impunity after a ¢w/7san, more particularly when 
he has just committed a murder.” 

The young German studied a moment, and 


then observed, with a show of reason, tha 
chase of the murderer before he had commit 
the crime might have had still worse con 
quences, as the shot would still have been in. 
tulisan’s gun then. 

“What nonsense!” Don Inigo muttered 
himself; but aloud he said, with true Casti] 
politeness : “I had not thought of that ; in real 
I see that you have acted with a great deal 
discretion.” 

The dagger-thrust which Don Carlos had 
ceived was, though painful, not dangerous, 
had evidently been dealt by an unsteady hay 
after the ¢u/zsam, according to the young ma 
statement, had already been thrown and roug! 
handled. Indeed, the German had first, in 
excitement, thought it only a particularly vigorc 
blow of the fist, after which the copious pers 
ration streaming down his back had somew! 
surprised him. He had cheerfully ‘proceec 
with his pommeling, however, until, as he sz 
he had suddenly grown very soft about the he: 
Similar sensations must have taken possession 
the zulzsan, and, under the influence of this c 
ciliatory softening of the heart, they took leave 
each other with feelings of unchanged mutual 
gard. The zz/csan had crept under the bn 
to hide himself, while the young German | 
taken his way back to the city. 

“A striking resemblance,” Don Inigo wi 
pered to me; “I wonder I did not notice it 
fore.” And, turning to Don Carlos, he ask 
“Ts not your name Esnuto? ” 

“ At your service, Don Carlos Schnute, of 
free and Hanseatic city of Bremen, resider 
Contrescarpe, No.—. Are you acquainted ther 

“Strange! That was the name of the capt 
who, twenty years ago— You had a father- 

“ At your service.’ 

“—Who was in Manila about twenty ye 
ago?” 

“Certainly. He has often told me of it; < 
even now warns against nocturnal promena 
in every letter. But, if I #zus¢t be on the st 
after ten o’clock at night, I am to remember ¥ 
the Spanish word without which one is very 
to get into serious trouble.” 

A look of deep satisfaction spread itself 
the benevolent face of Don Inigo, as he remar 
to me, “ Then, the son got the knife-thrust wh 
the old man deserved.” 

But to the German he said, “ Pray, remem 
me to your father.” 

The trial in regard to the murder of Don J 
came tono result. My countryman did not kr 
the name of the ¢u/zsan with whom he had 
changed views in the forest. Don Inigo, v 
knew it, kept it to himself. 

Soon after this occurrence I left the isla 








know only from letters that Don Federigo 
ame the happy husband of Dojia Maria, and 
Don Carlos Esnuto had retired to his native 
{s with a handsome fortune. 

Don Inigo, however, escorted me, at my de- 
‘ure; and, as he climbed over the gunwale 
}, the boat when it pushed back from the ves- 
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oxic the following days Monsieur Can- 
i tarel was the busiest of men: the munici- 
councilor whose position he coveted had ac- 
\yted an office the duties of which were incom- 
tible with those of his councilorship. His 
‘it had been vacant some months ; after this 
ag delay, which Monsieur Cantarel stigmatized 
/ indecent and impolite, the electars. of the 
artzer were notified to meet on the second 
nday of September. The campaign was about 
open, and the proprietor of the Chateau de la 
mpadour was in a fever. He had delivered a 
) mber of speeches, both in public and at pri- 
-te reunions, with varied results. Words were 
| t always at his command, and his replies often 
-tked fire and force. 
. Questions and sudden interruptions disturbed 
m greatly, and, truth to tell, the only “im- 
omptu ” addresses he made were those he had 
| refully prepared and written out. 
He envied preachers in their pulpits who 
jeak on in one unhindered current, without any 
ie venturing on an interruption. » Consequently 
was eager for an opportunity when he might 
ve free course to his eloquence by pronouncing 
long harangue which no one would interrupt, 
ad which “ La Vraie République ” would repro- 
ice in full. 
_ This opportunity he fancied he had found. 
wo weeks before the balloting began, Combard 
as to celebrate the /¢¢e of its patron saint. He 
toposed that this celebration should take place 
1 his grounds, which, he said, he should be 
harmed to put at the disposal of the commune, 
nd, as his grounds were always hermetically 
2aled, this was a most liberal offer on his part. 
t gave rise, however, to many and warm discus- 
ions. Combard was one of those few com- 
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sel, he pressed my hand once more, and said: 
“What do you think now of my theory of spirit- 
ual inheritance? Remember the forest-chapel 
and the fates decided there.” 

And, with the certainty of having the last 
word this time, he waved his hand to me from 


the boat. 
H. H. BEHR. 
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munes in the department which had remained 
faithful to the recollection and to the worship of 
the empire. The mayor and the municipal coun- 
cil were almost unanimously as fervent Bona- 
partists as Golo. They had as little liking for 
the person as for the opinions of Monsieur Can- 
tarel, but it seemed very impolitic to quarrel with 
him, and to refuse the offers of a millionaire who 
would certainly impart to the /é¢e most unwonted 
brilliancy. Policy carried the day—the proposi- 
tion was accepted. Monsieur Cantarel hastened 
to invite his guests, his electoral staff, and some 
fifty influential personages, the most noteworthy 
in the extremely democratic guvartzer, where he 
intended to play his great game. 

The guests were to arrive at Combard by a 
special train drawn by an equally special locomo- 
tive, all run at his expense. 

The day which was destined to impress on 
the minds of the Combard people certain undy- 
ing recollections finally arrived. Its beginning 
was very delightful, the weather was glorious— 
one of those days in August when everything is 
resplendent ; when the walls, the stones, the very 
leaves on the trees by turn absorbed and emitted 
the rays of light. The weathercocks and every 
grain of sand in the walks glittered and sparkled. 

The workmen whom Monsieur Cantarel had 
sent for from Paris had done wonders ; every- 
thing was ready. The front of the chateau was 
decorated, and at the entrance of certain shaded 
paths stood well-covered tables. A vast tent, 
intended for the evening festivities, sheltered an 
immense table in the shape of a horseshoe. An- 
other tent, with a plank floor, was to serve asa 
ballroom. In every direction were stands for the 
illumination set thick with candles, and tall striped 
poles whence streamed out scarlet flames and 
floating flags. Everywhere the eye encountered 
arches of evergreens, inscriptions, and devices. 
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A great tricolored flag was draped about the 
bust of Danton and his Phrygian cap. 

The inhabitants of the chateau were already 
on foot and at their duty. Madame Cantarel was 
busy at one of the refreshment-tables. She wore 
her every-day costume and her usual expression 
of countenance—that is to say, a look of sarcas- 
tic indifference; for a long time life had been to 
her only a spectacle at which she was a mere 
looker-on: provided she had something to carp 
at, she was satisfied. Mademoiselle Maulabret 
superintended the tall lackeys, and reminded 
them of the especial injunctions which Monsieur 
Cantarel had confided to them; she was appar- 
ently gay, having determined not to dampen the 
spirits of others. Madame de Moisieux arrived 
before any one else. With a gay and laughing 
face she walked about, exhibiting the exquisite 
elegance of her toilet under the shade of her red 
parasol, and all the time thinking secretly of the 
fétes at Fontainebleau and Compiégne. She 
would gladly have escaped this celebration, but 
how could she do so without giving offense to 
Monsieur Cantarel, who regarded her presence 
as the crowning triumph of his oratory? Besides, 
he had represented to her that it was for her 
son’s advantage that she should take part in this 
great democratic demonstration; he would have 
liked to see her preside at the banquet where 
the “gros bonnets” of Combard and the Parisian 
deputation would drink the healths of each other. 

“We will put it all in ‘La Vraie Répu- 
blique,’’”’ he had said to her. She was consoled 
for this threat, however, for she had had news of 
a certain visit that had been made at a hospital, 
from which she inferred the best results. Her 
manner was enthusiastic to a degree toward 
Mademoiselle Maulabret, to whom she sent from 
time to time a kiss from the tips of her fingers, 
which it must be confessed rarely reached their 
destination. 

As to Monsieur Cantarel, he had for the mo- 
ment only his “dear Léon,” for whom he had 
sent early in order to give him his last instruc- 
tions. This dear Léon was one of his reporters, 
a confidential one, who was deputed to see all 
and write all—a handsome fellow with a clear, 
rich complexion, who as he walked moved his 
hips ; he was shamelessly skeptical, and when it 
was necessary pushed hyperbole to the verge of 
impudence, laughing at everything, but a finished 
stenographer. On this occasion this last talent 
Was in a measure superfluous, as Monsieur Can- 
tarel’s discourse was written, but he cautioned 
that gentleman to hesitate occasionally and pre- 
tend to be at a loss for a word, affirming with a 
perfidious smile that the best ideas were long in 
coming. 

At three o’clock the terrace began to be 
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crowded. Several of the municipal council 
some other notabilities had invented exe 
not to be there. By the order of his super 
the curé, although with great regret, remai 
at home. Monsieur Cantarel was not disple: 
at this, since a black robe would have spe 
everything. But the mayor was one of the 
on the field. He was the Comte de Noisy, 
mer chief in the cabinet of Monsieur de Moisi 
who was much liked by the peasants for 
freedom of his speech and for his domha; 
He had been for some time a “ gentle 
farmer,” cultivating his small domain with m 
philosophy, always in a pleasant humor on 
surface, and yet never forgetting his various 
juries and wrongs. He appeared in a b 
frock-coat and white cravat, his mouth bh 
pinched up in a little smile of the greatest ; 
vity. He saluted Monsieur and Madame Cant 
most graciously, but, on approaching the n 
quise, the pressure of her hand signifie j 
two, at least, are of the same monde.” 
walked about with her for some time, and 
though they were both too politic to allow 
word to drop which was out of place, the | 
they exchanged seemed to say: ‘‘ That which 
under is on top, that which was on top is un 
When will the next great change come?” / 
without speaking, they promised each othe 
work together. 

The peasants flocked in after their ma 
who had led the way. They had asked « 
other, “ Shall we go?”’ The answer invari 
was, “ Of course we will.” And of course | 
appeared, of course they looked about with } 
open lips, slouching along with dragging | 
with a half-asleep air, their arms, coming ou 
too short sleeves, either swinging at their s 
or crossed behind their backs, and their kn 
fingers twisting a straw. They noticed ey 
thing without seeming to do so, and kept t 
remarks studiously to themselves. They adm 
what they saw, but at the same time mal 
profound calculations in regard to the expe 
to which Monsieur Cantarel had gone. Ally 
received with great cordiality. Not only did 1 
read the three words, Liberté, Egalité, Fra 
nzté, written in green grass, but the maste 
the house distributed: to them all shakes of 
hand, and his eyes said to one and all, “« We 
brothers.” 

This vast estate, usually so well guarded, 
to-day thrown open to every one; the very 
gates seemed to be astonished at the liberty 
mitted. Every one was free to go and com 
he pleased, unreproved by the proprietor and 
stiff lackeys in their maroon livery. There 
however, limits to everything. One of tl 
rustics, less timid than the others, took the lib 















ithering a flower as he walked along. One 
f) = lackeys pulled him by his sleeve, and said : 
‘Keep your hands off! You can look here, 
|.ou must not touch.” 
_ And how about that?” answered the peas- 
_pointing to the table spread for the banquet 
rthe tent. ‘May one touch that?” 
) he other, who knew his master’s plans, re- 
) , with a laugh, “Pardleu / you will have what 
/ elmontant leaves, if that be anything.” 
[james soon began. A rope was drawn 
i nd a square, and a wrestling-match took 
_A tall pole stood near a raised platform 





i 3e 
| re the prizes were exhibited. There were 
| fowling-pieces, a pile of cravats, hobnailed 
}\s, caps of every imaginable form, fichus and 
| ses, ear-rings, and work-bags. Several pieces 
Iver, glittering in their cases, were much ad- 
i) d by about fifty young fellows and as many 
|, who were all ready to enter the lists for 
4, "These men were robust and square- 
Jildered ; the heaviness of their step indicated 
their daily occupation was to dig the ground. 
| They soon shook off their momentary embar- 
ment, and, with the aid of a glass of wine, 
| began to amuse themselves very heartily. 
) ly dressed and bedizened, the girls seemed to 
jot their sisters and their cousins, but beings 
}nother world. They were frail, delicate, and 
| tle pale, and affected the airs of young ladies. 
) sir hands were white, with a certain roughness 
\the tips of the forefingers, which indicated 
i these hands sewed constantly. Some of 
/m wore no caps, but, instead, a bow of ribbon 
‘a flower among their hair. Not a few silk 
/ ses were to be seen. 

‘Paris is not so far from Combard but that 
n that village the great red light on the hori- 
', indicating the vicinity of a city, is to be seen. 
{tit was not only its gaslights that spread into 
_ country, it was also its habits, its fashions, 
its caprices. Almost all these young Com- 
daises had served their apprenticeship in the 
at city, as dlanchdsseuses and couturdéres, 
1 had brought away with them many Parisian 
as. Their skirts were embroidered and of 
icate whiteness, as they took care to have 
‘iced. They gave themselves airs of great 
Yeriority, airs of princesses who condescended, 
of pure benevolence, to partake of the pleas- 
’s that had been prepared for them, but which 
‘'y were not disposed to take au sérzeux. 
‘ey looked at no one; they were only anxious 
“ascertain that people were looking at them, 
d, as they daintily settled their coiffures with 
= tips of their fingers, they seemed to say, “ All 
‘S$ does not concern us, but we will try and 
duse ourselves all the same!” And _ they 
used themselves ! 
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When the pole had been climbed, when the 
wrestling-match was over, when the race with 
the feet tied in a sack had been run, then came 
what was known as the jeu de baptéme. Each 
of the participants, armed with a long stick, 
seated himself in turn in a small car, which rap- 
idly glided down an inclined plane. As they did 
so they struck with their sticks, at the moment 
which they considered most propitious, at a 
bucket of water hanging from a pivot. If they 
struck too high or too low, the bucket tipped 
over and deluged them. Most of those who 
played this game received this baptism, shook 
themselves like dogs coming out of the water, 
and shouts of laughter rent the air. 

When the young men had finished, they left 
the inclosed square, and the girls took their places. 
Their eyes were bandaged, and with an oak stick 
they were to break an egg lying on the grass, or 
cut with their scissors the thread that held a doll 
dangling in the air. Many of these girls tried ten 
times without succeeding ; others, who contrived 
to raise a corner of the bandages, astonished 
every one by their clairvoyance. But Mademoi- 
selle Maulabret kept them all in order, and would 
allow no trickery. 

Monsieur Cantarel, who coveted only great 
roles, deputed to the mayor the task of distribut- 
ing the prizes. Monsieur de Noisy accepted with 
a very good grace, only petitioning that Jetta 
should aid him, at which the girl was greatly 
pleased. The mayor called the victors by their 
names, and she handed them the especial article 
won by their exploits. The vé/es had now changed. 
The young men, who were confused by so many 
eyes bent upon them, advanced in an awkward, 
shamefaced manner. The girls were no longer 
supercilious. They no longer cared whether 
they were looked at or not. They thought only 
of the prizes. Nature had resumed her rights. 
They were no longer princesses, the fire of covet- 
ousness or anger glittered in their eyes. 

During all this time, Monsieur Cantarel had 
been reciting to himself those passages of his 
discourse which he feared to forget, or he con- 
ferred with his dear Léon, telling him what he 
might or might not put in the paper. The young 
man listened with an air of deference, but all the 
time was sneering within himself, judging and 
gauging him. 

Suddenly guns were heard. These guns an- 
nounced the arrival of the Parisian deputation. 
Monsieur Cantarel turned to the gate, accom- 
panied by the most important among his guests, 
and there stood with a radiant smile on his face. 
The new-comers were in the best of humor, and, 
jerking off their hats, they waved them in the air 
and shouted vociferously. The band played the 
« Marseillaise,” the summer wind lightly lifted 
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the flag in which Danton was draped, and also 
the red banners hanging idly in the sunshine. At 
this moment Monsieur Cantarel’s heart was very 
light. It seemed to him that this day was a 
glorious and an eventful one. That his elec- 
tion was entirely settled and secured, he read in 
the eyes of all about him; he felt that the re- 
sults would be astonishing, the majority over- 
whelming. Close beside him stood Mademoiselle 
Maulabret, he having implored her under these 
unusual circumstances to assume the position of 
bouguetzére. She had suspended to her neck a 
basket of superb red roses, with which she 
adorned the constituents from Mont Aventeno. 
It seemed to her that there were two Jettas—one, 
who sat with her face buried in her hands, in 
some lonely corner of the chateau, meditating on 
her sad destiny, and this other, in her fluttering 
laces and ribbons, making up her bouquets. 
“Can this be really I?” she asked herself. 
Monsieur Cantarel proudly led the deputation 
through the court-yard into the sa/oz, where no 
other persons had been admitted. There, in the 
presence of Boucher’s Cupids, of Lancret’s be- 
dizened shepherdesses, of Fragonard’s nudities, 
the collation was served. Then he took the Pa- 
risians out on the terrace, where they soon mixed 
among the rustics, giving them patronizing nods 
and ‘smiles, which, however, elicited no response. 
The mélange was a curious one. On one 
side were the peasants, with large, stolid faces, 
cautious and distrustful, turning a word over a 
dozen times on their tongues before they allowed 
it to pass their lips, and their eyes full of that 
dumb patience caught from the animals with 
which so much of their time is passed. Among 
these peasants were small, keen-eyed men, quick 
and nervous in gesture and movement, gifted with 
that imperturbable af/omd which is one of the 
greatest gifts with which a human being may be 
endowed, whom nothing astonishes, whom noth- 
ing embarrasses, who asks only twenty-four hours 
to undo one world and to make another, and who 
wonders at the Almighty for having taken six 
days in which to manufacture his. Some among 
these men had all the agility and grimaces of 
monkeys, others resembled razors which have 
been so often ground that only the back remains, 
for that great whetstone Paris only sharpens 
blades by wearing them out. All looked as if 
initiated in the most profound mysteries, all had 
their heads stuffed full of ideas and caprices, their 
faces and their pallor expressing the weariness 
produced by the incessant restlessness of craving 
desire ; but, notwithstanding their weariness, they 
panted for new events and excitements. The 
rustics and the men of the Faubourg were two 
people, two distinct nationalities, as it were, but 
they were ready to meet each other on the common 


ground of a festival. There is no better wa 
bring varied people together—delicate hands 
calloused ones, confused intelligences and qu 
brained men; the silent and the loquacious, 
audacious and the timid, careless prodigals 

close managers, revolutionists and conseryati 
those who sacrifice the republic they love, 
those who preserve it without loving it. §& 
spoke without being listened to, wasting t 
breath on the wind that bore it away; ot! 
watched and listened with as much stupefac 
as if they had seen an aérolite fall from the 
and were afraid of receiving another on t 
heads. ‘To see the tranquillity of some, the 
lessness of others, it seemed as if some y 
striking the earth with their feet to make it n 
more rapidly, and that others would die be 
they discovered that the earth moved at all. 

The solemn moment had arrived. A see 
discharge of musketry was heard, at which 
nal everybody crowded toward the Tempk 
Love, which to-day was condemned to ac 
tribune; but the god was not astonished- 
had, in fact, been amazed at nothing since 
statue of the Ensezgnement Laigue had beer 
stalled er the shelter of his cupola. The 
risians eStaflished themselves on the long bem 
arranged for them; the country-people stef 
into the seats in the rear, or stood about, 
knowing just What to do, and with eyes as 1 
open as children’s at a pantomime. 

Monsieur Cantarel slowly climbed the r 
colored marble steps by which the temple 
reached. He was followed by Madame de] 
sieux, by Jetta,and by Monsieur de Noisy, ’ 
attached himself closely to these two ladies 
their fortunes for the, day. Madame Cant 
had disappeared; she was not to be found; 
where. In order to. be more at his ease, 
also. to f{nsure his being seen by every one in 
assembly, Monsieur Cantarel had ordered a j 
form to be erected just in front of the Ensei 
ment Laigue. He ascended it and looked are 
with a contented air, for he regarded this cr 
as a happy augury. He turned to see if his: 
Léon was at his post, and then, coughing t 
times, to clear his voice, he began in these ter 

“‘ Citizens, friends, and brothers—” 

Then he stopped and looked towalal 
side. It seemed to him that the platform 
which he stood was not altogether steady, 
as this thought occurred to him he saw 
Lara, who, uninvited, had appeared on the se 
had at that moment passed by. Could it be 
the fellow had intentionally shaken the supp 
on which the platform stood? The look of 
less innocence with which he met Monsieur ¢ 
tarel’s angry eyes reassured that gentleman. 

“ Citizens, friends, and brothers,” he resu! 












} you whom I rejoice to welcome here, the 
50 long anxiously looked forward to by me 
bat last arrived—this /fé¢e day, to be devoted 
Jaxation and enjoyment. But we are not 
{4 dden to indulge in serious thoughts, even at 
}. Pardon me if I venture to put into words 
which has just occurred to me. It does not 
aate in my brain, it springs from my heart.” 
he uttered these words, the orator struck his 
| st forcibly.) “Yes,” he continued, “I was 
Jenly struck by the idea that on this /é¢e day 
eat work has been done, a work which is as 
consecration and the symbol of a new era. 
I not, citizens—can I not now say to my- 
‘that this chateau, formerly inhabited by the 
‘ton mistress of a voluptuous king, by a 
‘tine king, by a king in short—this chateau 
ched and furnished by this frail woman—that 
ie parterres, trodden by the feet of courtiers 
} ile as herself—that these lawns, where wom- 
‘equally bad exhibited themselves—that all 
(se things have this day been restored to their 
(+ destination ?—for in you the people have 
jained possession of them. I see around me 
ids stained by noble toil. Yes, citizens, to- 
the chateau of this woman, whose name I 
| not care to speak, has been sanctified and 
jified by being permitted to minister to the 
‘pyments of the people, which I call on the 
‘at Danton, whose august shade now contem- 
tes us, to witness.”” (He here interrupted him- 
}£to study the effect produced by his exordium, 
ich was heartily cheered by the Parisians. 
to the country-people, they contented them- 
/yes by exchanging glances, fearing to com- 
mise themselves either by applauding or by re- 
‘ining from applause. But Monsieur de Noisy 
‘ying decided to clap his hands, they decided 
‘follow his example, and Monsieur Cantarel 
riked at Léon as if to say, “ Hear that, now!’’) 
| “ Citizens,’ he continued, “a second 
‘ought—” 
} Then the platform unmistakably moved ; 
msieur Cantarel turned quickly. Mademoi- 
‘le Maulabret, who divined Lara’s little game, 
ook her head at him, and motioned him back. 
2 dropped his eyes with a contrite look, and 
tired to some little distance. 
| “__Citizens, a second thought occurred to 
‘2, We celebrate still another thing on this great 
fy. Whom dol seehere? Citizens and peas- 
its, inhabitants of the town and inhabitants of 
€ country. Yes; and we celebrate the fusion 
the laboring-classes. Too long have those 
hom we have called the peasantry—and pray, 
lieve me that this epithet has no invidious 
‘eaning, coming from my lips—too long have 
\€ peasantry passed for the instruments, volun- 
“ty or involuntary, of an oppressive régzme 
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which has condemned France to eighteen years 
of servitude.” 

Here the mayor leaned toward Madame de 
Moisieux, and said in her ear: 

“ Marquise, have you felt yourself to be op- 
pressed and corrupted? ” 

She laid her finger on her lip to impose 
silence. 

“ All this,” the orator went on, “is the de- 
plorable result of a misunderstanding which 
should cease for evermore. Should we not com- 
prehend each other now? Instead of complain- 
ing of our country brotherhood, should we not 
do our best to enlighten them? And is it not 


for this that you are here, you, our brothers from 


Paris—Paris, that great city which I salute with 
enthusiasm as the central point of the earth, the 
headquarters of revolution, the beacon-light for 
the world ?”’ 

With the best intentions in the world, Made- 
moiselle Maulabret had by this time lost the 
thread of his discourse. From where she stood 
she could see one of the gates of the chateau. 
Through the gilded bars of this gate she saw a 
boy from the inn leading a horse all saddled 
and bridled, with which he had evidently been 
intrusted to take back to the stable. This horse 
was a magnificent bay, and was startlingly like 
one which it had been suggested to Mademoiselle. 
Maulabret should bear her through the wind’- 
and the night.. She felt a strange thrill from 
head to foot: the Temple of Love, and Lara, 
whom she was watching, the upturned faces, all 
disappeared from her sight. 

Monsieur Cantarel went on in a stentorian 
voice to announce the various methods by which 
he proposed to conciliate the interests of the 
laboring-classes. He spoke eloquently of the 
integration of the exercise of all his natural 
rights. Mademoiselle Maulabret said to herself : 
«Tam absurd! there are many bay horses in the 
world.” Monsieur Cantarel shouted out an in- 
genious definition of scientific radicalism ; she 
thought : “Ah me! and what would he be doing 
here?” Monsieur Cantarel gave to humanity 
his word of honor that, if he were permitted to 
do so, he could at once obtain for the people 
every advantage desired by a rational being ; she 
added: “What can he want? His conscience 
is at peace, he is contented and happy—the hap- 
piness of certain consciences is a very strange 
thing.” 

In the mean time Monsieur Noisy, bending 
again toward Madame de Moisieux, sighed in her 
ear : 

« The advantage which seems to me the most 
of all is that of being seated near you.” 

She laid her finger again on her lips. 

“ One more word, citizens, and this word I 
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address more particularly to our country broth- 
ers. You pass your life, you expend all your 
strength, in combating weeds, tares, and thistles, 
all’the dangerous parasites which infest our fields 
and injure our harvests. Well, friends, I assure 
you in the name of our Parisian brethren who 
have hurried thither to press your loyal hands— 
and I repeat to you in the presence of Danton, 
and in the absence of him who remained in his 
rectory because the Church which he represents 
feels ill at ease amid /é¢es given by and for the 
people—yes, I declare to you, my rural friends, 
that there are other plants more dangerous than 
thistles! Your device in future should be: ‘ War 
on prejudice ! war onignorance ! war on supersti- 
tion and on the Jesuits ! war on these black-robed 
gentry, traitors to the good cause, who wish to 
persuade us that truth can make terms with 
error!’ Come to us. Throw yourselves into 
our arms, which are always open to you, and we 
together will employ our last breath in inaugu- 
rating the reign of absolute truth and of true 
republicanism in La Belle France!” 

Again applause rang out, applause which was 
possibly not as prolonged as before. The mayor 
did not join in it, and the inhabitants of the 
rural districts therefore abstained. They were 
none too well pleased with “the eighteen years 
of corruption ”’—like the marquise, they did not 
feel themselves to have been corrupted. 

Notwithstanding this defection, however, 
Monsieur Cantarel was happy, and proud of his 
success, and as he wiped his brow with his hand- 
kerchief he turned toward Madame de Moisieux, 
who bowed with an air of approval. 

The Parisian deputation had been joined by a 
pardoned communist who had just returned from 
New Caledonia. The man had once been a tailor, 
and was named Fichet. -He was small and in- 
significant in appearance. Nature had given him 
only enough strength to sit cross-legged on a 
table and push a needle through. But misfor- 
tune elevates even a Fichet. He had brought 
back from his exile a certain aureole of sorrow 
which imparted to his haggard countenance a 
strange light. In his expression there was some- 
thing almost prophetic. He had come to Com- 
bard apparently because he had been bidden to 
do so, or it might have been that mere curiosity 
impelled him. Perhaps he, too, had his own 
idea. But he did not mix with the gay crowd 
with whom he had come; he was always alone. 
In the midst of these jolly dogs, whom he treated 
as if they had been unworthy of a glance, he 
was the only one who believed firmly in any- 
thing : he believed in the injustice of his judges, 
he believed in the innocence of Fichet, and in 
the laurels which should have been his. The 
contemptuous glances which this little man from 
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time to time directed toward his comra 
seemed to reproach them for the bread they 
eaten when Fichet was hungry, for the wine ¢ 
had drunk when Fichet was thirsty, for the 
they had attended while Fichet suffered de 
and martyrdom for the sacred cause. His wee 
er-worn complexion, his hollow cheeks, the d 
lines on his brow, his long gray beard, his e) 
in which blazed an unearthly fire, his half-op 
trembling hands, all spoke of many privatic 
Occasionally he passed his tongue over 
parched lips as if hoping to taste there the bk 
of his vengeance. 

At the first glance he might have seen 
ridiculous, but to any one who examined | 
closely he was very terrible. 

Monsieur Cantarel was about to descend fr 
his platform, when this man rose abruptly. 1 
harsh, loud voice, which was heard at the farth 
point, he exclaimed : 

“T ask permission to address two or th 
questions to this honorable candidate.” 

This unexpected incident seemed to ani 
Monsieur Cantarel prodigiously. He had 
pected, for once in his life, to enjoy the pleas 
of speaking without being interrupted or qu 
tioned—wemzne contradicente. In the reces 
of his heart he cursed the indiscreet questione 
the disagreeable intruder who came to mar 
triumph and destroy all the effect of his « 
quence. 

“My friend,” he answered, riveting his e 
on Fichet, “ at any other time I should be charn 
to reply to your questions, but we are not no¥ 
an electoral meeting. This day is conseera 
to Pan, the god of the gardens and the woc 
and I already regret having detained these g 
tlemen so long from their amusement.” 

He accompanied these words with a frien 
little gesture, which he intended to mean, “ ( 
again to-morrow.” But, on a sign made by 
president of his committee, he understood t 
the best thing he could do was to submit to 
fate, and, in a politely resigned tone, he said ‘ 

“Well, my friend, I am at your ord 
Speak—I am listening.” 

Fichet thrust his two hands into his breech 
pockets, and, keeping his elbows well out, he 
plied in a calm but excessively bitter tone: 

“ Citizen, your speech was superb, and cal 
lated to please some people. But I want to kn 
one thing: are you a collectzviste and an an 
chéste, or are you not?” vy, 

“Ah! my friend,” answered Monsieur Cat 
rel, in a suave voice, “ collectzvisme is a beaut 
thing, a great thing, a holy thing—and anar 
is the same. Yes, it has its good qualities [ 
vided that you don’t abuse it. But, my frie 
we must distinguish—yes, we must distinguis 
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‘Fichet suddenly addressed Monsieur Canta- 
with the familiar French “thou,” crying out: 
«Distinguish, then, if thou choosest! Thou 
a Jesuit!” : 
‘At this crowning insult, Monsieur Cantarel 
ted as if he had been stung, and a whisper 
,round among the audience. The Parisians 
her enjoyed this scene, they were always eager 
discussions and arguments ; they considered 
tanice little discussion is the best appetizer 
the world. It seemed to them that Fichet 
3 a trifle too familiar, and that his tone was a 
'e too lofty, but they approved his intentions. 
e peasants were delighted, for the scene was 
re entertaining to them than the integration 
he citizen and scientific radicalism. 
Monsieur Cantarel was greatly disturbed, all 
“more so because his stenographer sat just in 
it of him with his pencil in his hand and his 
e-book on his knee, writing with immense 
or; the pencil ran over the paper with the 
deity of a runaway horse. He was crazy to 
out : 
“ My dear Léon, do not take any more notes ; 
simpleton must not figure in the journal!” 
He contained himself, however, and, putting 
head a little on one side, he answered ina 
ancholy tone : 
You have not understood me, my dear 
Aad, au fond. 1 am a collectcviste, and it is 
dly worth while to quarrel over words—‘ Suf- 
‘nt unto the day is the evil thereof.’ Later on 
ont say but that— Ah! my friend, there are 
jibus trains, direct trains, and express trains. 
jy friend, am for the omnibus trains, for the 
as which stop at the stations.” 
“Not only a Jesuit, but worse—a time-serv- 
cried Fichet. 
“Why will you persist in misunderstanding 
> All I mean to say is, that you must not 
the cart before the oxen. Ask your good 
itry friends what they think—the first step to 
_aken is to remodel all the schools.” 
. Will that feed the people?” asked the man. 
Monsieur Cantarel’s indignation was almost 
yntrollable. To be treated as a time-server 
. pretty hard; but for Fichet to ¢utoyer him 
jis unpardonable fashion was more than he 
endure. He was as fretted as if he had 
i stung by a gadfly. Another sign from his 
{ decided him to curb his temper a little 
Hee 
‘Teall the spirit of Danton to witness—” 
‘I don’t wish to hear about thy Danton,” in- 
ipted Fichet. “Who was thy Danton? An 
\idiot! Nor do we wish to hear about thy 
,€spierre, whose cane you possess, and who 
| only a reactionist with his blue coat and his 
“€vest. When the people told him that they 
VOL, XI.—26 
















were thirsty and hungry, he looked up at the sky 
and orated on the immortality of the soul. His 
device was ‘ Ld-hkaut/’ Ours is, ‘/cz-das.’ It 
is on this earth that our paradise should flourish, 
and we know very well that rich people shall 
give up what they have stolen and let us have 
our share!” 

At these words he lifted himself on his toes, 
and, passing his hand over the mane of a huge 
marble lion guarding the entrance of the temple— 

“This lion is mine!”’ he said. 

A few steps off stood a miller named Loiseau, 
a good-natured fellow who was fond of his joke. 
He looked first at the little man and then at the 
big lion. 

“Let him have his lion,” he said, “and let 
him carry it away with him !” 

Crowds are weathercocks who turn with 
every wind: the villagers began to laugh, at first 
because they were always in the habit of laugh- 
ing at all that Loiseau said, and then at the idea 
of seeing little Fichet carry off on his weak 
shoulders a marble lion. Monsieur Cantarel’s 
face lighted up, and he would gladly have em- 
braced Loiseau. His joy was of brief duration. 
Fichet by this time had pulled his hands out of 
his pockets. Like a wild-boar insulted in his 
lair, he turned his tusks and his foaming jaws 
toward the crowd and shouted : 

“T forbid you to laugh!” 

The glare in his eyes fairly terrified Loiseau, 
who, in spite of himself, bowed his head. 

“ We are dying of hunger, and you laugh!” 
Fichet continued; “we are buried in dungeons, 
and you laugh; we are put to torture, and you 
still laugh !”’ 

Then, turning toward Monsieur Cantarel 
again : 

“Citizen, where were you, I pray, when we 
were at Nouméa? ” 

Monsieur Cantarel felt the immense superior- 
ity of Fichet over himself, Fichet had returned 
from Nouméa. Fichet had been in the galleys; 
at this moment he would gladly have given his 
chateau to be elsewhere. He placed his hand 
on his heart, and in a sentimental tone he said: 

“My friend, my beloved friend, my heart is 
with you.” 

“ And thy body,” answered the pitiless Fichet, 
“what of that? Is it not nearly tired of strut- 
ting round this chateau? I suppose, by this time, 
thou thinkest the marquise herself belongs to 
thee.” 

He builded better than he knew. Monsieur 
de Noisy touched Madame de Moisieux on the 
arm, and said softly : 

“ Heavens! of what marquise is he speak- 
ing?” 

‘“‘ Citizen,” continued Fichet, “thou art a 
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Jesuit, since thou makest such fine distinctions. 
Thou art a time-server, and thou likest omnibus 
trains. Thou art a maker of fine phrases, for 
thou talkest of giving us thy chateau, and yet 
thou knowest that in a few hours thou wilt turn 
us all out-of-doors. Thou, like all the dourgeozs, 
takest advantage of the people; but the justice 
of the people will rise and exterminate thy cha- 
teau and thyself.” 

In the twinkling of an eye his sweeping gest- 
ure wiped the crowd from the terrace, the cha- 
teau was leveled to the ground, the lawns were 
shorn of every blade of grass, Danton himself 
was buried six feet underground! A deadly si- 
lence reigned everywhere ; not a sound was heard 
_ except the song of a gold-hammer, that seemed 
to be celebrating Fichet’s victory. 

“My dear Léon, don’t write another word !” 
cried Monsieur Cantarel, exasperated at his ste- 
nographer, who, with deplorable obstinacy, con- 
tinued to set down the harangue of the com- 
munist. Then, remembering the happy effect 
produced by Loiseau’s joke, he tried to make 
one himself, and thought he had found one, but 
hardly had he opened his mouth than the per- 
fidious Lara, taking advantage of Mademoiselle 
Maulabret’s preoccupation, approached the plat- 
form and gave it a stealthy kick. The orator 
lost his balance and fell flat. Parisians and peas- 
ants, Loiseau, Monsieur de Noisy, and all, burst 
out laughing. Then Monsieur Cantarel, feeling 
that his prestige was imperiled, boiling with 
rage, and paying no heed to the silent warnings 
he received from his president, called one of his 
lackeys, and, pointing to Fichet, said hoarsely - 

“ Carry off that man!” 

A moment later Fichet was struggling in the 
grasp of the big lackey, who, trained to prompt 
obedience, dragged him quickly toward the 
gate. 

Fichet was heard to say: “He orders the 
people seized by his lackeys! All the faubourg 
shall hear of this to-morrow. Long live anarchy! 
Down with these rich rascals! Down with every- 
body !” 

The whole assemblage was now greatly ex- 
cited, Every one had risen, and all were talking. 
Some of the Parisians thought Fichet to blame; 
others pleaded extenuating circumstances, and 
accused Monsieur Cantarel of having been lacking 
in that respect we owe to our brothers, even to 
our brothers who have gone astray. Many who 
took sides with Fichet did not propose to go 
away with him; they remained for the banquet, 
and postponed until the next day the expression 
of their opinions. Everybody was dissatisfied. 
The peasants pushed each other about roughly, 
and evinced no further respect for anything. 
They walked on the grass, and hot-beds were 


broken in more than one direction ; but the g 
hammer still sang, persisting in celebrating 
chet’s victory. 

Monsieur de Noisy was enchanted; he w 
pered in the ear of his fair neighbor: “ Wh 
charming /éte/ What a delicious day!” 

Then, passing to Monsieur Cantarel, wi 
two hands he tenderly pressed, he exclain 
“What an oratorical triumph yours has be 
What eloquence! How well you routed him 

Then, going back to the marquise, he s 
“What do you think about it? I begin to 
lieve that we need not trouble ourselves; { 
will sweep each other away.” 

And the marquise replied: ‘‘ You are 
compromising. For Heaven’s sake, hush!” 


XXIV. 


MADEMOISELLE MAULABRET thought | 
she had paid her scot, and that no one we 
exact more from her. She slipped away into 
thickest shadows of the park, which was aln 
deserted. She needed repose, silence, and : 
tude. She soon reached the cottage of her 
patient, and saw him sitting at his door, with 
pipe between his teeth and a flask of brand 
his feet. He was cleaning his gun. She as 
him how he was, and then said, “ Why vy 
you not at the /éte?” 

“Because they did not think me good-lool 
enough!” was the sneering reply. ‘ Mons 
Cantarel begged me not to show myself. G 
Heavens! What did he suppose I wanted t 
there for? I abhor their republic. Long live 
Napoleons, I say!” 

She went on to the very end of the p 
where she seated herself at the foot of an 
oak, just where an opening among the trees ¢ 
her a full, uninterrupted view of the country 
yond. She forgot herself for more than an! 
in this tranquil spot, until all at once she real 
that the sun was slowly setting in a golden” 
flecked with violet clouds. On one side stret¢ 
a great forest, which seemed to have fallen as 
under the heats of the day. In the shadow 
mill, on a grassy bank, a peasant-lad half 
clined, playing on his flageolet. Two blackd 
with heads like wolves, kept the sheep toge' 
A cloud of starlings were flying about the si 
At intervals they would audaciously pick a b 
ful of their wool. i 

“ Shepherd-dogs, sheep, and starlings, ¢ 
have their part to play in this world, and 
play it well,” thought Jetta. “ What will: 
be?” She scarcely knew. 

She turned her face homeward. Sudd 
the bay horse came back to her mind, and, 
same moment, as she lifted her eyes she 
in the middle of the path a man who stood t 
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tionless, with folded arms, and who was evi- 
tly waiting for her. 
She was seized with a nervous trembling; 
first thought was to flee; but where? She 
amoned all her strength, indignation sustain- 
her rather than courage. She continued to 
‘ance, and he came forward to meet her. She 
3d still now, and, in a voice of intense anger, 
cried, “ You—you !” 

He answered: “Yes, it is I. The gate was 
ywn open to every one, and I had the audacity 
nter.”” 

They stood looking at each other for a mo- 
it, both surprised at the changes they beheld. 
e herself, he was very pale; his face as well 
jers was weary and worn by suffering, and by 
‘fixed idea. He felt his knees tremble under 
and was on the point of exclaiming: “I have 
vayed you, but I adore you! I love you more 
‘vever!” | 

He wanted to fall at her feet and cover them 
1 kisses; but he had discovered a quality in 
which intimidated him. 

‘She fanned herself with a handkerchief, me- 
‘nically. Then she said, in a tone of contempt, 
‘hat are you doing here?” 

“Have you, then, never discovered that I 
‘ie here every day, regularly?” he replied, in 
‘ollow voice. “Everywhere you go, I fol- 
yn 

‘She shook her head. Every feature in her 
said, “ There is nothing more between us.” 
‘Let me explain,” he said. 

‘It is too late,” she interrupted ; “you have 
1 silent so long! And silence is so conven- 
pe 

‘I give you my oath that you are mistaken, 
that you have been deceived. It was despair 
‘Yage which reduced me to silence. My hap- 
$8 was destroyed, and there was a man for 
to kill!” 

‘You are a rigorous judge of the treachery 
thers!” she said, bitterly. 

‘I desire, at all events, that you should 
} v—” / 

‘Know what?” she interrupted him again. 
mow that, thanks to God’s mercy, the man 
| intended to kill is not dead. As to the other, 
| se face you cut with a whip, he is close at 
j,and has sworn revenge. Go away at once. 
*ve me, my advice is good.” 

+ You wish me, then, to remain,’ he said, 
og his head. 

she answered, in an ironical and bitter tone: 
Ju have, nevertheless, good reasons for wish- 
“Olive. You regretted your youth and free- 
|. They were restored to you—” 

Do not speak to me of that woman!” he 
"|, kindling as he spoke. “Since you know 

















all, you of course know that she came to me un- 
asked, and that I have not seen her for weeks.” 

“You betray every one, then?” she an- 
swered with a faint smile. ‘“ Weeks without 
seeing her! How long this time must have 
seemed !” 

This was too much. 

“Tf you would deign to look at me,” he said, 
“my face would tell you how my days have 
been spent. I have done my best to forget you, 
and I have not succeeded. My pride owes you 
this avowal. Perhaps you think I have none, 
as I have come here to-day. My expiation has 
been terrible, I assure you. I said to myself, 
‘Pshaw! I can live without her’; and I did 
everything that lay in my power to drive you 
from my memory and my heart; but your image 
continually reappeared. You see before you a 
vanquished man. I would rather die than live 
without you. Have pity on me; I lay my heart 
at your feet!” 

“You have brought me the shattered frag- 
ments,” she said, proudly. “Keep them; I do 
not want them.” 

He uttered a groan of despair. “Jetta! Jetta! 
Can this be you—can this be I? It is not the 
woman’s pardon I should ask, it is that of the 
Sister of Charity; and it is as a beggar that I 
kneel before you.” . 

She pointed to the remains of a fire that had 
been lighted in the grass, and the bits of half- 
burned wood lying on a bed of gray ashes. 

“Tt is extinguished,’ she said, slowly; “it 
can never burn again.” 

She made him a sign to rise, and turned 
away. But he followed her, murmuring en- 
treaties in her ear. This voice, which had once 
been music in her ear, now jarred on her nerves 
like an instrument out of tune. -She hastened 
her steps in her efforts to escape; but he be- 
came more urgent, even standing in her path 
and laying his hand on her arm. Her agita- 
tion was excessive, and just at this moment a 
liberator appeared, whom she welcomed with joy. 

Could she a few weeks previously have been 
induced to believe that by any possibility she 
could ever welcome the Marquis Lésin de Moi- 
sieux in order to avoid the embarrassment of a 
téte-a-téte with Albert Valport ? 

Lésin, who was not fond of long speeches, 
had waited’ before making his appearance until 
they were all over. When he came, his first 
inquiry was for his friend Golo, and then he 
went in search of him. His stupefaction on en- 
countering Monsieur Valport was, as may readily 
be believed, considerable. He began to mutter 
execrations, however, after a minute; then, ap- 
proaching Mademoiselle Maulabret, he said: 

“My mother is tired of all the noise, and has 
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gone home, and sent me to find you, as she 
wishes to see you at once on a matter of im- 
portance. But I certainly shall not tell her that 
I found you in this charming society, from which 
I scruple to take you.” 

“JT am quite ready to accompany you,” an- 
swered Jetta, coldly. 

And she walked away with him, without once 
turning her head to look back. The two hurried 
on in silence, she not daring to speak lest she 
should betray her emotion by the trembling of 
her voice ; he, because he was absorbed in medi- 
tating over an idea worthy of his great genius. 
They reached the chalet, which was deserted. 
The cook and Lara were at the /ée, as well as 
Madame de Moisieux. Although she had not 
said as much to her son, she was not displeased 
with the attentions of Monsieur de Noisy, and 
she always enjoyed the excitement of a crowd. 
Lésin ushered Jetta into the sa/oz, and drew up 
a chair. 

“Tt is very strange,” he said, “that she has 
not yet come. Some one must have detained 
her at the chateau, but she will be here pres- 
ently.” 

Mademoiselle Maulabret seated herself. At 
this moment she was not thinking of either the 
marquise or her son; her thoughts were wan- 
dering in a park, and meeting ghosts who stood 
motionless at a cross-road. 

As a semblance of occupation, however, she 
took up a book, and turned over the leaves with- 
out in the least knowing that she held it upside 
down. Lésin did not open his lips; he was 
literally livid, his pallor denoting the struggle 
going on within. His natural timidity shrank 
before the audacity of the plan he had conceived. 
He rose, and began to pace the room, as restless 
as a cat hovering around a cage, longing for the 
bird, and yet dreading the lash. It was now 
nearly night, and Jetta laid down her book with 
a start. She glanced uneasily at the young man, 
and thought his manner very singular. 

“Madame de Moisieux is not coming, I fear,” 
said the young lady. 

He replied as he went nearer: “ Well! what 
of that? Weare very well off as we are.” 

She rose. ‘ But the illuminations! I must 
not deprive you of the pleasure of seeing them.” 

“TJ prefer the two bright eyes I see before 
me to all the Roman candles in the world!” 

She shrugged her shoulders with a slight 
gesture of contempt. She could not help it; 
she was wrong, and she knew it. 

This enraged him. 

“You two are reconciled, then, are you?” he 
asked, insolently. ‘You have certainly a most 
forgiving nature, for he has behaved toward you 
like a rascal and a booby.” 


“Of whom are you speaking?” she as 
haughtily. 

“Of the man with whom you were havir 
delightful ¢é¢e-a-téte just now, which I ir 
rupted. But you will soon console yoursel 
I dare say you have agreed to meet him a 
this evening.” 

She turned away in silence. 

He went nearer still. 

“Why do you love him instead of me? 
would be a marquise. Madame Jetta Val 
does not sound so badly, does it, now?” 

She began to be a little frightened ; but 
an air of calm resolution she turned toward 
door, but he placed himself against it. 

“TI adore you,” he said; “and you shall 
go away until you have given me one kiss 
am determined to have it; so you need mak: 
fuss.” ~ 

He looked at her with the same expres 
which she had once before seen in his eyes, 
by which she had been so shocked and start 

“T loathe you !”’ she cried. 

“That is not a nice thing for a pretty 
nun to say,” he replied, angrily; and he exter 
his arm to take her by the waist. 

But she, with a piercing shriek and a dey 
ous movement, placed a round table bety 
herself and him. : 

“ You need not scream,” he said; “the: 
not a soul in the house, and no one will com 

And he began to pursue her. He knew 
well that never again would he have a sit 
opportunity, and that he was playing his 
card, and for heavy stakes. His mother 
only forgive him on condition that he wor 
game, for success would be his only excuse, 

“Yes,” he cried, “I shall have the kiss, 
also a promise that you will marry me.” 
he began io run. She was breathless and ¢ 
but she still contrived to escape his touch, 
was becoming more and more eager, like a 
beast that has sniffed blood. She did not 
think of entreating or reasoning with him. 
ages are never reasoned with, red-skins are} 
entreated. He caught his foot in one of the 
of the table and fell. She darted to the 
not having seen that he had taken the pri 
tion. of locking it and placing the key i 
pocket. She ran to the window, and, openi 
sprang upon the edge. She felt his hance 
her waist, his impudent lips on her cheek, 
uttered a shriek more piercing than the first 

“Hold your tongue!” he said, rov 
“You won't escapé me now.” 

Faint and sick her heart sank within he 
this moment she felt his grasp relax, and, lo 
up, she beheld Albert. 

Devoured with grief and jealousy, he h 




























/dher at a distance without her suspecting 
| He was determined to see her again, and 
ed at the end of the avenue. He had heard 
first scream, and hurried to her rescue. To 
\, through the window, seize Lésin by the 
fat, was the affair of an instant. He nearly 


ition. 
}she had called him by his name. The in- 
|e joy he felt softened his righteous anger, 
he dropped his victim. 
‘‘Sir!’”’ roared Lésin, foaming with rage, 
a shall answer to me for this insult !”” 
‘For what do you take me?” answered Val- 
', “J shall certainly never do you that honor.” 
‘Ie went to the door, and tried to open it. 
}a put his hand in his pocket and drew out 
| sey, which he threw with all his strength full 
|Talport’s face. The latter threw his head 
5 however, and stooped to pick up the key 
/1 the floor. 
| You are a little brusque, my dear marquis,” 
aid; “but your intention was praiseworthy. 
jome minutes later Mademoiselle Maulabret, 
)ibling like a leaf, sank on a bench in the 
. Albert, standing before her, respected her 
ce He felt that she was struggling for com- 
‘ire, and that she must also control herself 
/re she could trust herself to speak. He 
ited that fatal word with feverish anxiety 
th should decide his whole future life. 
3y degrees she became calmer. 
Speak!” he said, at last—“ speak, will you 
* Remember that the question of my ex- 
ice hangs in the balance, for I will not live 
/ out you.” 
‘der lips finally parted. 
Albert,” she said, “you have rescued me 
‘Linsult. You deserve that I should forgive 
on this account alone.” 
‘de uttered an exclamation of joy. 
‘Yes, I forgive you,” she continued, in a 
', calm voice; “but you need ask no more 
that at my hands. You know whether I 
+ loved you or not, whether I believed in you. 
member your once saying to me that love 
| a species of madness. You were right: I 
/ mad once, but am so no longer. The letters 
(th you returned to me I burned only yester- 
_ Before putting them in the fire I read them 
~ again, and as I read them it seemed to me 
another person than myself must have writ- 
ithem. I said aloud, with a blush, ‘Can it 
lat all this ever happened to me?’ “You see 
‘1 this that I am no longer mad. A while ago 
“ered some very harsh words to you. I im- 
= you to forget them. Anger is madness, as 
/ aslove. You need not regret me so much, 
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Albert, there are so many women in the world. 
Let time do its work. In a few years we shall 
very probably meet like two old friends, and we 
will laugh together over this strange incident in 
our lives, and perhaps you will say with me: 
‘Can this really have ever happened? What a 
strange, strange story!’ And I really do not 
see why, now that I have forgiven you, we can 
not part friends to-day. Here is my hand—it is 
my friendship that I offer.” 

He did not take her hand. He, on the con- 
trary, drew back, and answered, gloomily : 

“Why do you speak of friendship? That 
word, between you and me, is void of sense. You 
offer me yours ; I will not have it. We may hate 
each other, if such be your will, but we never can 
be friends.” 

She rose, saying as she did so: 

“TI do not hate you. I shall never hate you. 
But love died with faith. God alone can again 
bring it to life, and believe me when I say that 
he will not perform this miracle.” 

Then she fled like a shadow, leaving him so 
overwhelmed that he made not the slightest ef- 
fort to detain her. He had hoped to disarm her 
anger, but utter tranquillity reduced him to de- 
spair. 

She returned to the chateau through the Ben- 
gal lights and Venetian lanterns, rockets shoot- 
ing up with a loud whiz on every side; and no 
sooner was she in her room than her aunt, who 
was locked into her boudoir, sent to ask her to 
dine zéte-a-¢éte with her, and Jetta hastened to 
join her. 

Madame Cantarel examined the girl’s face 
with curious eyes. She could not detect the 
smallest sign of emotion. Mademoiselle Maula- 
bret had just seen the man who had abandoned 
her kneeling at her feet; she had granted him 
her pardon, but she had refused him her heart, 
and a secret balm was spread upon her wound. 
However amiable a woman may be, she likes her 
revenge, and when she has taken it it seems to 
her that only then are things moving as they 
ought. 

“Where have you been?” asked her aunt. 
“ You disappeared as well as myself. Our pres- 
ence was not necessary. Madame de Moisieux 
took our places, and it is she who to-day has 
done the honors of this mansion. I heard all 
about it from Monsieur Violet, who is as indis- 
creet as he is talkative. It seems that the ban- 
quet was superb. Each rustic was flanked by 
two Parisians, one on the right and one on the 
left. Monsieur Cantarel apparently thinks that 
opinions are like contagious diseases—taken in 
through the skin. The marquise presided, with 
her grand Tuileries air; never was dignity bet- 
ter mingled with grace. What must the poor 
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emperor have thought if he, from the other world, 
looked down on this republican Hebe? In short, 
Monsieur Cantarel is both triumphant and hap- 
py at this moment. To all appearance, he has 
forgotten the Fichet episode. But Monsieur 
Violet gave me other information still. The tru- 
ant has come back, it seems; you have seen him, 
and you have made peace ?”’ 

“Yes, madame,” answered Jetta, somewhat 
surprised. 

« And you will marry him ? ” 

“Never,” answered the girl, with gentle de- 
cision. 

Ot Vive 

MEANWHILE Lésin was nursing a new proj- 
ect. Ashamed of his defeat, enraged and furi- 
ous, with his throat bruised by that iron hand 
whose firm grasp had nearly cost him his life, he 
resolved to chastise the man who had refused 
him satisfaction. He racked his brain to find 
some way of punishing him, and finally decided 
that he would wait for him at the corner of the 
wood. Then he had another idea, which he 
considered still better: he remembered Golo, 
with whom he had formed so close an intimacy 
that they concealed nothing from each other. 

He at once rushed off across the park, and 
tumbled into the cottage of the head keeper like 
a bomb-shell. The two talked for a long time 
together, a bottle of old rum made the third in 
this interview, and it is doubtful if the counsel it 
gave was the most judicious in the world. Lésin 
was very eloquent, but Golo had scruples or 
fears, and had much to say about the police and 
a trial for murder. 

“What stuff you talk!” cried Lésin. “ Have 
you not sworn vengeance against him ?” 

“But, Monsieur le Marquis, pray consider—” 

“ Hold your tongue, fool! Who asks you to 
kill him? I tell you he thinks much more of his 
face than he does of his life. Now, listen to me. 
I heard, in America, of a handsome young fellow 
who was about to be married. His rival fired 
his gun in his face well loaded with powder. He 
was so disfigured that the fair lady turned her 
back on him. That is the sort of thing that 
women do. I know them well. Tell me, are 
you not bidden to show no mercy to poachers ? 
You see one and you fire at him—you are not 
likely to kill a man without any shot in your gun! 
Besides, do you imagine that he will dare at- 
tempt to bring you to justice? He knows very 
well that you would tell the whole story of the 
danseuse in the court-room, and he is not going 
to run that risk. You are a chicken-livered fel- 
low, after all, Golo! I don’t believe that you 
are a real Corsican.” 

During this conversation Albert was walking 
up and down a secluded avenue of the park, 


He had no longer any hope, and yet he could 
make up his mind to go away. | 

Mademoiselle Maulabret had withdrawn 
her room, and he could occasionally see 
shadow pass her lighted window. The work 
very large, and to make one many things 
needed—stars and suns, planets and moc 
oceans and Continents, mountains and pla 
lions and gazelles, monarchies, empires, and 
publics—millions of destinies bound to each ot 
by a fatal chain of effects and causes. And 
at certain hours the entire universe may be ex 
prised in a shadow flitting over a window-curt 
and then disappearing. 

Albert could not take his eyes from this « 
tain: within was paradise, but a paradise lost 
him for ever. A man may make up his mind 
to be happy, but his heart is broken when 
realizes that happiness came to meet him y 
extended arms, that he behaved like a fool, ; 
that happiness fled never again to return. 

The notes of the orchestra playing for 
ball under the tent, where all the youth of 
village was now dancing, reached his ears; 
heard the clarionet, the drum, and the blare 
the trumpet; with these sounds were ming 
voices and merry laughter, and a buzzing n 
like a great beehive; he shuddered at the i 
of leaving all this behind him and returning 
the silence and solitude of Bois-le-Roi. Sur 
was over; that and Monsieur Cantarel’s ce 
had been duly honored by the crowd. One 
the Parisians was discoursing to a group 
peasants, explaining to them’ the difference 
tween the false republic and the true one; 
all he said the peasants answered, “ Yes, 
course.” Another, who was of Fichet’s turr 
mind, was giving free vent to some commu 
doctrines, and his hearers replied, ‘‘ Perhaps= 
must wait and see.” As they spoke they ¥ 
uneasily shifting from one foot to the other, < 
scratching their heads, wondered if they mi 
not have forgotten to bolt the great gate of 
court-yard and to let the big dog loose. 

Young Léon, who had taken a bottle 
much, was very friendly toward Loiseau, — 
half in fun and half in earnest was represent 
to him that the great point was to abolish m 
riage and family ties, and that, before men co 
be really equal, it was necessary that chil¢ 
should not know of what father they were bi 

Loiseau pretended to agree, but he whispe 
to one of his friends: “O the wretches! ¥ 
their confounded newspapers they have depri 
us of the empire, and now they intend to | 
the same game with the republic.” # 

Monsieur Cantarel, who had nearly disjoin 
his arm by distributing vehement hand-sha 
and who was so hoarse that he could scar 






'k— Monsieur Cantarel, who, this day, in 
. of what his wife said, was a disappointed 
—Monsieur Cantarel, who remembered and 
|d always remember this sorrowful experi- 
of Fichet and of his cruelly interrupted or- 
‘cal triumphs—walked about with an air of 
‘jous gayety. He smiled on his guests, but 
yeart was heavy. 

Monsieur de Noisy said to him, ‘ We are in- 
ed to you for a most charming day.” The 
‘quise added, “ Nobody can do such things as 
as you.” 

‘Phe hour of departure had finally arrived, 
the special train awaited the Parisians. 
isieur Cantarel summoned all his strength of 
‘land body to keep him up to the last. The 
‘ces were soon empty, though the orchestra 
elived, for the young people evidently in- 
ed to dance until daybreak. In these people 
‘jowever, took little interest, but, leaving to 
intendant the duty of overlooking and dis- 
jing them, he went off to bed, in search of 
‘repose which he felt he so well deserved. 
‘Albert took one last, lingering look at the 
‘ain which shaded the dim light, and then 
his departure, fearing lest the gates should 
losed. At the end of the avenue was a tall 
‘ze of laurels. He did not know that behind 
‘e laurels, with his finger on the trigger of his 
’,a man was standing waiting for him. 


XXVI. 


4 FEw days after this, Mademoiselle Maula- 
_ received a visit from Monsieur Vaugenis, 
‘im she had not seen for two months. She 
d from him that, on the night of the /é¢e, an 
‘nown had fired on Monsieur Valport from 
‘nd the laurel-hedge, and had then fled. 
‘re had been that evening so much noise— 
Many reports of firearms—that this incident 
‘sed unnoticed by the many persons still within 
grounds. Jetta at once understood why Golo, 
} had just received his month’s wages, had 
ed his tent like the Arabs, and silently stolen 
y that same night. 

She asked where the Marquis de Moisieux 
, and discovered that he, too, had felt the 
1 of change of air, and had gone to Paris. 
‘a concealed her emotion, and listened calmly 
‘ie information given by Monsieur Vaugenis, 
the gun was loaded only with powder, and 
‘the latest intelligence from Bois-le-Roi was 
treassuring, and that Valport would escape 
1 only some trifling scars. 

She did not speak for some minutes, and he, 
atient at her silence, exclaimed: ‘‘ You know 
I always preserve a neutral position, and I 
iot infringe on my rules of conduct by repre- 
ing to you that, after all, Albert’s sin does 
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not belong to the list of irreparable crimes. I 
blush for my sex, but the truth is, that any man 
I know would have succumbed under similar 
circumstances. I dare say Cato and Brutus 
would have risen above temptation, but there 
are no Romans in the days in which we live. 
Moreover, I wish to add of this marriage which 
I so heartily desire should now take place, that 
your chances of happiness seem to me far greater 
than they were before. A young man who has 
been dissipated is always inclined to believe that 
he sacrifices much for the woman he marrigs. 
Now Albert, without suspecting it, very possibly 
was none the less conscious of giving up much 
for you. To-day the rdles are reversed. You 
have him at your mercy and you have every ad- 
vantage on your side. It is you who give, it is 
he who receives.” 

She replied, with some vehemence, “I am 
entirely willing to grant him full pardon, and my 
friendship also, but I have nothing else to offer 
him.” 

_ He, in his turn, paused for some moments 
before he replied. Then he said, “ Do you in- 
tend to enter a sisterhood, then?” 

“No,” she replied. ‘“ Many singular things 
happen in the world, and I begin to believe that 
things rarely turn out as we think. Mother 
Amélie counseled all sorts of scruples, but one 
has come to me which will prevent me from be- 
coming a nun.” 

“Yes’’—and he laughed—“ a great philoso- 
pher pretends that contraries beget contraries, 
and that contradiction is the sovereign law of 
life. On this idea he has built a system which is 
as good as another.” 

He did not add that he could state the whole 
affair in a proverb. When a man is possessed 
by the demon of proverbs, even Hegel’s philoso- 
phy can be condensed into one. 

“T know nothing of philosophies,” she said, 
“but the other day I found in the ‘ Imitation’ a 
passage by which I was greatly struck. ‘Some 
persons,’ it says, ‘ are lost through their devotion, 
bgcause they wished to do more than they could, 
not making allowance for their weakness, but 
following the impetuosity of their hearts rather 
than their judgment and their reason.’ This is 
my own case. I dreamed of becoming another 
Mother Amélie. I shall always respect the vir- 
tues of this holy woman; but the last conversa- 
tion we had together convinced me that I should 
make a very poor Augustine, while I hope that, 
in remaining in the world, I shall always be a 
good Catholic—as catholic as tolerant, as tolerant 
as catholic.” 

“Tf women could be cured of their incon- 
sistencies, this world would be asad one. And 
you will marry?” 
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“T think not. I have suffered so much that 
love frightens me. And I am in love now only 
with my liberty; but you need not fear that I 
shall make a bad use of it. It is written in the 
same book, ‘Why seek you repose, when you 
were born to labor?’ Yes, I will toil. I will 
consecrate my fortune to founding that sazson 
de santé, so dear to the heart of my beloved 
uncle. You have all the plans. I will take its 
head. I shall take no steps just yet, and we 
shall have ample time to talk the matter over. I 
myst learn many things before I can become the 
abbess of my lay convent. A useful old maid— 
is not that a noble career? It seems to me that 
I already have a little the look of one. Saint 
Catherine has another waiting-woman.” 

“So it seems to me, but I did not tell you 
so.” Then he added, more seriously: “ This is 
all very well; but what of him?” 

“It is for you, sir, to find him a wife who is 
both good and reasonable, who will not take 
matters so tragically as myself. You remember 
the long conversation I had with you in your 
cabinet? At that time I looked on love as a 
kind of sublime devotion, as a wish to give one’s 
self to the loved one entirely and fully. Since 
then I have discovered that one gives one’s self 
away only with the expectation of being doubly 
rewarded. No; there is no true love without 
jealousy. Albert requires a wife who will love 
him less madly than I, perhaps, but who will be 
more indulgent. She will make him happy, and 
he will soon forget.” 

“Do you think that? He will never forget you.” 

“A magistrate, and yet romantic,” she said, 
with asmile. ‘ Who ever heard of such a thing ? 
Ah! sir, forgetfulness is the law of this world as 
much as contradiction,” 

“Tt is certain,” he replied, “if memory em- 
bellishes life, that only forgetfulness renders it 
possible. Some one has said this, however, be- 
fore me.” 

“ And I prove it,” she said, “since I am still 
alive, after all that has happened.” 

He made a little gesture, which signified, “4I 
have fulfilled my mission, I have nothing more to 
do.” Then, rising, he added: “I am going to 
spend a few days at Bois-le-Roi with our invalid. 
Have you no message to send to this criminal, 
who has been too severely punished ?” 

“Nothing, except to say that I am happy to 
learn that his accident has had no serious conse- 
quences.” 

Monsieur Vaugenis retired greatly discomfit- 
ed. This perfect tranquillity, which had struck 
terror to Albert’s soul, he too regarded as boding 
ill, and argued a desperate case. 

“Tt is all over,” he said to himself. ‘To 
knit up again what this foolish fellow has un- 
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raveled would demand a miracle, and we h: 
none in this century.” 

Monsieur Cantarel did not believe in mirac 
either, and yet he had performed one with 
his own knowledge. There had been a ge 
deal of talk about the /é¢e at Combard, 
number of the “ Vraie République,” of which 
hundred thousand copies were printed, had be 
devoted, from the first line to the last, to a ¢ 
scription of its splendors, ‘“ Dear Léon” h 
surpassed himself; and then Monsieur Canta 
took the article in hand, and retouched it, 
order of his chef, the young man of the futt 
had carefully passed over the Fichet episo: 
and consecrated his best skill to celebraae 
praises of an illustrious convert. 

“It was, indeed, an impressive sight,” 
said, “‘to see this woman, born among prejudi 
and nursed in the lap of luxury, suddenly stir 
by republican enthusiasm, and extending | 
white hand to those others hardened by toil; 
see that she preferred this /é¢e of the people 
those magnificent entertainments at the Tuiler 
with which she had once been so familiar. N: 
the hearts of the people beat in unison with } 
own!” 

This unfortunate sentence, which dear Lé 
had much better have left in the bottom of | 
inkstand, provoked the proprietors of a sm 
radical sheet of large circulation, who took < 
vantage of this opportunity to recommend 
popular sympathy “an illustrious exile who h 
been driven from the park by lackeys and hi 
lings for having told the truth to these do 
geozs speculators.” 

In a very brief space of time this illustric 
exile, to whom people had not paid the small 
attention, became a celebrated man, which ¥ 
an additional proof that there is a great tn 
concealed in the philosophy of contradictio 
and also the malicious pleasure which evéi 
take in going contrary to our expectations. Me 
sieur Cantarel’s enemies were thus armed afr 
to combat his election. Until then his only 
ponent had been an obscure little physic 
named Souriceau. Fichet entered the lists, a 
his eloquence was so moving that he soon ma 
wonderful strides. 

Monsieur Cantarel was not very -— ¢ 
turbed; he did not take Fichet au sérzeux, 1 
friends and the president of his committee 
sisted that his victory was certain; neverthele 
when the eventful day arrived, he was in 
agony. He dared not go to Paris; he resem 
those dramatic authors who, to use a vul 
expression, have the ¢vac, and who can not mé 
up their minds to appear at the first represen 
tion of their plays. During the whole of t 
fatal Sunday he wandered through his pa 










‘ yersing with his cane and himself. His es- 
jal agony was, moreover, that he could not 
|r his anguish into the sympathizing ears of 
| marquise, who, with Jetta, was dining that 
\aing with Monsieur de Noisy. 
It was nearly midnight, when a dispatch was 
Lught to him, which he opened with his heart 
|aismouth. O vicissitudes of Fate! O mys- 
| ous winds, which blow on all men alike! O 
| versal suffrage, behold your work! Fichet 
,; elected, Monsieur Cantarel had two thou- 
.d less votes than he; and, as the crowning 
,ch to his humiliation, even the contemptible 
_wiceau had distanced him, and he was low- 
on the list. He sat for some time absolutely 
‘ned, and then felt an imperative desire to 
ir out his soul to some fair friend. But it 
not Madame Cantarel’s sympathy which he 
ved. He said to himself that the marquise 
st be at home from her dinner by this time, 
{| hurried to the chalet, flattering himself that 
only would she compassionate his disap- 
otment, but that she might even be induced 
offer some practical consolation. 
The house had not been closed for the night, 
i, as was his habit, he at once made his way 
the salon without waiting to be announced. 
lis hemad? He saw, or fancied he saw, young 
2 kneeling in front of the sofa on which Ma- 
ne la Marquise was sitting. We must believe 
.t he was dreaming, for hardly had he crossed 
_ threshold than he saw young Lara standing in 
_ center of the sa/on. It seemed to him that 
; charming lad looked at him with a crafty, 
ertinent expression, and his face struck him 
so unpleasantly saucy and aggressive that he 
sed his hand to cuff his ears. The little 
ek, however, was as lithe as a panther, and 
ted off. 
_“Well! what is the matter?” asked the 
‘Tquise, in a tone of reproach. 

“I can’t endure that fellow,” he replied. 
Ve have more than one old account to settle. 
u know what he did to me in the Temple 
{mour, Besides, I consider, marquise, that 
takes great liberties with you—” 
_“But, my good neighbor,” she interrupted, 
. seems to me that it is for me to manage my 
‘n household !”’ 

He did not insist—he feared to offend her. 
as not she his supreme resource? Then, too, 
Was struck by her wonderful beauty; never 
d he seen her eyes so brilliant, nor her com- 
-xion more lovely. | 
“Ah! madame,” he said, “if I am a trifle 
Jous of that fellow, it is because he is happy 
ough to live near you; happy enough to see 
4 every hour in the day; to breathe the air 
ibreathe. For Heaven’s sake, do not let us 
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two quarrel on this unfortunate day, when I am 
so much in need of consolation, and when you 
alone can console me!” 

He then went on to narrate his disaster, 
without suspecting the effect which his words 
had on her. 

A few days before, Mademoiselle Maulabret 
had written to Mother Amélie a tender, respect- 
ful letter, to ask her pardon once more for the 
pain she had given her, but she said nothing of 
the still greater sorrow she had in store for her. 

Neither Mother Amélie nor Madame de Moi- 
sieux, nor yet Monsieur Mongeron, had suspected 
a double meaning in this letter. They believed 
this innocent girl to be incapable of dissimula- 
tion, and yet they had one and all done their best 
to teach her to hold her tongue. Encouraged 
by this epistle, Madame la Marquise believed 
herself to have fulfilled her engagement, and jus- 
tified in claiming Mongeron’s promise. It was, 
therefore, agreed that Lésin should be presented 
almost immediately to the heiress and her family. 
This point settled, the marquise kept up her 
intimacy with Monsieur Cantarel only in the hope 
that through his political influence he might ob- 
tain for her troublesome son some desirable posi- 
tion. And now she was checkmated in this way: 
two thousand less votes than Fichet! Five hun- 
dred less than Souriceau! She suddenly dis- 
covered that this doll was stuffed with saw-dust, 
and decided that, when the lemon is squeezed dry, 
it is best to throw away the skin without delay. 

He was sitting on the sofa by her side. ‘ Be 
kind to me,” he said, tenderly; “and that will 
console me for everything else.” 

She rose and looked at him haughtily from 
head to foot, and, taking him by the hand, she 
led him in front of the long mirror. 

“Do yourself justice, my good neighbor,” she 
said. “When a woman of my age decides to 
have a fazblesse, her choice must be her excuse. 
Now, tell me frankly, is that face you see there a 
sufficiently powerful one ?”’ 

Stupefied at this extraordinary speech, he 
gasped for breath. Assoon as hecould speak he 
gave free course to his rage, which nearly choked 
him, and, after his usual fashion, he recalled to 
the marquise the numberless services he had 
rendered her, the various arrangements he had 
concluded with her creditors, and many other 
similar favors. 

“Now I know what you are,” he continued ; 
“T can only wonder at my own idiocy. While 
you have been pretending to be so poor, you have 
invested a nice little million in England; but you 
may make up your mind to one thing: my ward 
will never marry your simpleton of a son.” 

“T am not so sure that my son is a simple- 
ton,” she answered; “but I do know this, that 
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Mademoiselle Maulabret will, before sixteen 
months, become a nun, and that my adorer will 
have led her to take this step.” 

And she pointed to the door with the gesture 
of an empress. 

“Dismissed!” he muttered, as he went out. 
“Dismissed like a lackey.” 

“Yes,” she said, “ dismissed like Fichet.” 

These words were a second dagger in his 
heart. The next day, when Mademoiselle Mau- 
labret entered the sa/on, she was surprised to 
find Monsieur Cantarel there, who greeted her 
with paternal affection, and said : 

“‘My dear, you must do mea favor. I want 
you to marry Monsieur Valport. I wish it. I 
expect it. Iinsist upon it. He is the nicest fel- 
low in the world, after all, and, in spite of the 
shabby trick he served us, he will, I am sure, 
make a most excellent husband. Then, too, this 
marriage will nearly kill the marquise.” 

“ And do you wish to kill her?” asked Jetta, 
in some surprise. 

“JT have been her dupe quite long enough,” 
he answered, in a surly tone, “but I understand 
her now. She is a terrible woman. I never 
want to hear of another marquise or a returned 
exile so long as I live. If you only knew, my 
dear, what she has done! The immorality of 
these people is perfectly shocking. Just imagine, 
my child! I have discovered that her groom, 
that little Greek Lara—” 

“Everybody at Combard but yourself and 
‘Jetta knew this long ago,” interrupted Madame 
Cantarel. 

« And you did not warn me?” 

“TI respected your innocence !—Come, Jetta, 
you must make up your mind to marry Monsieur 
Valport to avenge Monsieur Cantarel. That is 
an act of devotion which guardians have a right, 
of course, to demand of their wards. 

“Will it not be sufficient for the annoyance 
of the marquise,” asked the young girl, “that I 
have refused to marry her son?” 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” answered 
Monsieur Cantarel. ‘She announced to me in a 
tone of great triumph that my dear ward would 
soon become a nun. I am convinced that she 
has some interest in your doing so, and I would 
wager no small sum that she has struck a bar- 
gain with our Holy Mother, the Church—a gold- 
en bargain, be it understood, for she never does 
anything for nothing. She is as calculating as 
she is hypocritical.” | 

‘Be at ease, monsieur,’ 
selle Malaubret. 


* answered Mademoi- 
“T shall not take the vows, but 


you must never allude to this marriage again, for 


I assure you that it is impossible, absolutely im- 
possible. My resolution is irrevocable-—Ask 
Monsieur Vaugenis,” she added, extending her 
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hand with a’smile to that gentleman, who at th 
moment entered the room. 

She noticed that his face was grave and an 
ious. She felt that he was the bearer of disa 
trous news. 

“A few days ago,” he replied, “I was ve 
anxious for this marriage, but it has now becon 
impossible, and I can no longer urge it.” 

« And why, pray?” asked Monsieur Cant; 
rel, curiously. 

“ Alas! the poor fellow—” 

“Speak! Speak quickly ! !”” cried Jetta, : 
great agitation. 

“He is living,” answered Monsieur Vaugi 
nis, quickly. ‘But there was certainly som 
thing mixed with that powder, and we were 2 
mistaken in regard to the gravity of his wound 
He is disfigured for life.” 

She started. 

« Alas!” he continued, “and that is not all! 

She gazed at him anxiously, and her hand 
clasped together, trembled visibly. 

He shook his head sadly, and said: 

“One eye is gone, and the physician has cor 
fided to me that he has grave fears for the other 

She uttered a sharp cry, and then, startir 


to her feet, she murmured: ‘ 
“Disfigured! Blind! Ah! Good God- 
blind! Go tell him that I love him, that I a 


his, and that I wish to be his wife!” 

“O Madame la Marquise,” murmured Mo 
sieur Vaugenis, “ how mistaken you are!” 

Madame Cantarel looked at Jetta in amaz 
ment. Had an inhabitant of the moon sudden 
appeared before her, she could not have be 
more astonished. 

“That resolution is worthy of your gre 
heart,” said Monsieur Vaugenis, “but he will n 
believe me. You must speak to him yourself.” 

“Let us go at once to Bois-le-Roi,” cri 
Monsieur Cantarel. ‘“ We may possi tc 
meet the marquise on the way.’ 

A quarter of an hour later, and a break ne 
by four horses was rattling over the roads ~ 
break-neck speed. Monsieur Cantarel talked 
the time, for he felt that he could no longer ho 
his tongue. The marquise and Fichet we 
hopelessly entangled in his tale; he professed 
strong desire to wring the necks of both, Bi 
if he had two wrongs to avenge, he consol 
himself with the knowledge that one at lea 
was certain and near at hand. Mademoise: 
Maulabret never opened her lips; she was ou 
more talking with her dead uncle. ay | 

“We have not been of one mind, I kno’ 
youand I. Was there nothing, however, but tl 
terrible misfortune which could have smooth 
away our differences ?”’ she murmured. 

When they arrived, when the break drew ' 





the court-yard in the shadow of an old ruined 
wer covered with ivy—on which were innumer- 
le gray pigeons pluming themselves with gen- 
', cooing notes—she was absorbed in thinking 
the agony to be endured by this man whom 
e loved, in appearing before her changed as he 
is by Golo’s dastardly hands. All the past 
se suddenly before her, and she burst into pas- 
mate weeping. 

She was soon seated in an arm-chair in the 
Jon, and presently heard at the end of a corri- 
-r a voice that throbbed through her heart ; 
is voice said : : 

“T knew her well. 
me!” 

- “Do not deceive yourself,” answered Mon- 
sur Vaugenis, “it is not she who has come; it 
Sister Marie.” 

“No, no—it is I!” she cried, “it is I!” 

Then, involuntarily she closed her eyes, shiv- 
ing at what she was to see. When she opened 
‘em again Albert was kneeling before her, with 
3face hidden in his hands. She saw only his 
avy chestnut locks, which certainly had not 
‘en injured by Golo’s gun, and his forehead, on 
ich she perceived two small black specks. 
ie waited with sad impatience for him to lift 
5 head. 


I was sure she would 
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He did so. With the exception of a tiny scar 
on the right cheek his face was uninjured. He 
was handsomer than ever, and he fixed his mag- 
nificent eyes on her face, eyes which shone like 
two stars. 

“Ah! you have deceived me!” she cried. 

And she tried to escape, but he grasped both 
her hands and compelled her to seat herself, 
while he remained on his knees before her. He 
tried to speak, but he could not. 

At last he stammered, “ If ever,” he said, but 
his emotion overpowered him. Finally he suc- 
ceeded in saying, “If ever I cause you a grief, if 
ever I cost you a tear, if ever I forget the blind 
man whom you were willing to marry, I should 
be the most despicable of men !”’ 

She felt that all resistance would be useless, 
that her imprisoned hands were already accus- 
tomed to captivity, that her strong will had de- 
serted her, and that her very heart betrayed her. 

And, during all this time, the former President 
of the Chamber looked on with a half-kind, half- 
satirical smile. Presently he said aloud, in the 
clear, resounding tone in which he had formerly 
uttered his well-rounded periods : 

“ Joshua was not afraid to lie in order to ob- 
tain the promised land, and God, nevertheless, 
gave it to him!” 
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No. IIIl,*#—THE ESSAYISTS. 


NE of our national characteristics, we are 
told, is a love of sermons of all varieties, 

0m sermons in stone to sermons in rhyme. 
Te have no reason, that I can see, to be ashamed 
“ourtaste. We make an awkward figure when 
€ disavow or disguise it. The spectacle of a 
lid John Bull trying to give himself the airs of 
graceful, sensitive, pleasure-loving creature, in- 
fferent to the duties of life and content with 
€ spontaneous utterance of emotion, is always 
liculous. We can not do it—whether it be 
orth doing or not. We try desperately to be 
sthetic, but we can’t help laughing at ourselves 
the very act: and the only result is, that we 
mmetimes substitute painfully immoral for pain- 
lly moral sermons. We are just as clumsy as 
‘fore, and a good deal less natural. I accept 
e fact without seeking to justify it, and I hold 
at every Englishman loves a sermon in his 
sart. We grumble dreadfully, it is true, over 





* The preceding paper of the series appeared in 
Appletons’ Journal ” for June last. 


the quality of the sermons provided by the offi- 
cial representatives of the art. In this, as in 
many previous long vacations, there will probably 
be a lively discussion in the papers as to the 
causes of the dullness of modern pulpits. I al- 
ways wonder, for my part, that our hard-worked 
clergy can turn out so many entertaining and 
impressive discourses as they actually do. 

At present I have nothing to say to the ser- 
mon properly so called. There is another kind 
of sermon, the demand for which is conclusively 
established by the exuberance of the supply. 
Few books, I fancy, have been more popular in 
modern times than certain lay-sermons, com- 
posed, as it seems to scoffers, of the very quint- 
essence of commonplace. If such popularity 
were an adequate test of merit, we should have 
to reckon among the highest intellectual quali- 
ties the power of pouring forth a gentle and 
continuous maundering about things in general. 
We swallow with unfailing appetite a feeble di- 
lution of harmless philanthropy: mixed with a * 
little stingless. satirizing of anything that inter- 
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rupts the current of complacent optimism. We 
like to hear a thoroughly comfortable person 
purring contentedly in his arm-chair, and declar- 
ing that everything must be for the best in a 
world which has provided him so liberally with 
buttered rolls and a blazing fire. He hums out 
a satisfactory little string of platitudes as sooth- 
ing as the voice of his own kettle singing on the 
hob, If a man of sterner nature or more daring 
intellect breaks in with a harsh declaration that 
there are evils too deep to be remedied by a 
letter to the “Times,” mocks at our ideal of 
petty domestic comfort, and even swears that 
some of our heroes are charlatans and our pet 
nostrums mere quackery, we are inexpressibly 
shocked, and unite to hoot him down as a malev- 
olent cynic. He professes, in sober earnest, to 
disbelieve in us. Obviously he must be a disbe- 
liever in all human virtue; and so, having set- 
tled his business, we return to our comfortable 
philosopher, and lap ourselves in his gentle eulo- 
gies of our established conventions. I do not 
know, indeed, that we change very decidedly for 
the better when we turn up our noses at a diet 
of mere milk-and-water, and stimulate our jaded 
palate with an infusion of literary bitters. The 
cynic and the sentimentalist, who preach to us 
by turns in the social essay, often differ very 
slightly in the intrinsic merit or even in the sub- 
stance of their discourses. Respondent and op- 
ponent are really on the same side in these little 
disputations, though they make a great show of 
deadly antagonism. I have often felt it to be a 
melancholy reflection that some of the most 
famous witticisms ever struck out—the saying 
about the use of language or the definition of 
gratitude—have been made by what seems to be 
almost a mechanical device—the inversion of a 
truism. Nothing gives a stronger impression of 
the limited range of the human intellect. In 
fact, it seems that the essay-writer has to make 
his choice between the platitude and the para- 
dox. If he wishes for immediate success, he will 
probably do best by choosing the platitude. One 
of the great sectets of popularity—though it re- 
quires a discreet application—is not to be too 
much afraid of boring your audience. The most 
popular of modern writers have acted upon the 
principle. . You may learn from Dickens that you 
can not make your jokes too obvious or repeat 
them too often; and from Macaulay that you 
should grudge no labor spent in proving that 
two and two make four. The public should be 
treated as a judicious barrister treats a common 
jury. It applauds most lustily the archer who is 
quite certain of hitting a hay-stack at ten paces: 
not the one who can sometimes split a willow 
wand at a hundred. Even the hardened essayist 
feels a little compunction at times. He is con- 


scious that he has been anticipated in the rema 
that life is uncertain, and doubts whether he ¢; 
season it with wit enough to get rid of the in; 
pidity. “Of all the vices which degrade the h 
man character,” said the youthful Osborne in ti 
essay which Amelia produced to Dobbin, “se! 
ishness is the most odious and contemptib! 
An undue love of self leads to the most mo; 
strous crimes, and occasions the greatest mi 
fortunes both to states and families.” Your 
Osborne succeeded in staggering through ty 
or three sentences more, though he ends, it 
true, by dropping into something like tautolog 
But really, when I consider the difficulty of sa 
ing anything, I am half-inclined to agree wii 
his tutor’s opinion that there was no office in tl 
bar or the senate to which the lad might n 
aspire. How many sermons would reduce then 
selves to repeating this statement over and ov. 
again for the prescribed twenty minutes! Ar 
yet some skillful essayists have succeeded in gi 
ing a great charm to such remarks; and I rath 
wonder that, among the various selections no 
so fashionable, some one has not thought of 
selection of our best periodical essays. Betwe 
the days of Bacon and our own, a sufficient nun 
ber have been produced to furnish some ve 
interesting volumes. 

The essay-writer is the lay-preacher up 
that vague mass of doctrine which we dignify | 
the name of knowledge of life or of human na 
ure. He has to do with the science in which ¥ 
all graduate as we grow old, when we try to pa 
our personal observations into a few sententio 
aphorisms not quite identical with the old fo 
mule. It is a strange experience which happe 
to some people to grow old in a day, and to fil 
that some good old saying—“ vanity of vanities 
for example—which you have been repeatit 
ever since you first left college and gave yours 
the airs of a man of the world, has suddenly b 
come a vivid and striking impression of a noy 
truth, and has all the force of a sudden discover 
In one of Poe’s stories, a clever man hides ¢ 
important document by placing it exactly in # 
most obvious and conspicuous place in the root 
That is the principle, it would sometimes seet 
which accounts for the preservation of certa 
important secrets of life. They are hidden fro 
the uninitiated just because the phrases in whit 
they are couched are so familiar. We fancy, 
our youth, that our elders must either be hun 
bugs—which is the pleasantest and most obyiot 
theory—or that they must have some little sto 
of esoteric wisdom which they keep carefully ' 
themselves. The initiated become aware thi 
neither hypothesis is true. Experience teach 
some real lessons; but they are taught in the 0 
words. The change required is in the mind 


» thinker, not in the symbols of his thought. 
orldly wisdom is summed up in the familiar 
-mency which has passed from hand to hand 
vough the centuries; and we find on some ca- 
itrophe, or by the gradual process of advan- 
g years, that mystic properties lurk unsuspect- 
_in the domestic halfpenny. 
__ The essayist should be able, more or less, to 
ticipate this change, and make us see what is 
fore our eyes. It is easy enough for the mere 
-wker of sterile platitudes to imitate his pro- 
dure, and to put on airs of superhuman wis- 
-m when retailing the barren exruvze@ of other 
‘n’s thought. But there are some rare books, 
reading which we slowly become aware that 
+ have to do with the man who has done all 
at can be done in this direction—that is, redis- 
‘vered the old discoveries for himself. Chief, 
yond rivalry, among all such performances, in 
r own language at least, is Bacon’s “ Essays.” 
ke Montaigne, he represents, of course, the 
‘90d in which the great'aim of the ablest think- 
3 was precisely to see facts for themselves in- 
2ad of taking them on trust. And though Bacon 
s not the delightful egotism or the shrewd 
mor of his predecessors, and substitutes the 
rsest method of presenting his thought for the 
scursive rambling characteristic of the prince 
all essayists, the charm of his writing is almost 
jually due to his unconscious revelation of char- 
ter. One can imagine a careless reader, in- 
‘ed, skimming the book in a hurry, and setting 
wn the author as a kind of Polonius—a vener- 
ile old person with a plentiful lack of wit and 
thing on his tongue but “ words, words, words.” 
| spite of the weighty style, surcharged, as it 
ems, with thought and experience, we might 
iote maxim after maxim from its pages with a 
Ost suspicious air of Polonius wisdom; and 
ough Polonius, doubtless, had been a wise man 
his day, Hamlet clearly took him for an old 
ore, and dealt with him as we could all wish at 
oments to deal with bores. “He that is plen- 
‘ul in expense of all kinds will hardly be pre- 
ved from decay.” Does it require a “ large- 
towed Verulam,” one of the first “of those that 
low,” to give us that valuable bit of informa- 
om? Or—to dip into his pages at random— 
juld we not have guessed for ourselves that, if 
man “easily pardons and remits offenses, it 
10ws”’— what?— “that his mind is planted 
dove injuries”; or, again, that “good thoughts 
*e little better than good dreams except they be 
ut in act’”’; or even that a man “ should be sure 
) leave other men their turns to speak.”’ “Here 
truths,” and set forth as solemnly as if they 
ere calculated to throw a new light upon things 
1 general. But it would be hard to demand 
ven of a Bacon that he should refrain from all 
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that has been said before. And the impression 
—if it ever crosses the mind of a perverse critic 
—that Bacon was a bit of a wind-bag, very rap- 
idly disappears. It would be far less difficult to 
find pages free from platitude than to find one in 
which there is not some condensed saying which 
makes us acknowledge that the mark has been ' 
hit, and the definitive form imposed upon some ; 
hazy notion which has been vaguely hovering ' 
about the mind, and eluding all our attempts to - 
grasp it. We have not thought just that, but 
something which clearly ought to have been that. 
Occasionally, of course, this is due to the singu- 
lar power in which Bacon, whatever his other 
merits or defects, excels all other philosophic 
writers ; the power which springs from a unique 
combination of the imaginative and speculative 
faculties, of finding some vivid concrete image to 
symbolize abstract truths. It is exhibited again 
in the perverted but often delightful ingenuity 
with which he reads philosophical meanings into 
old mythological legends, entirely innocent, as a 
matter of fact, of any such matter ; which often 
makes us fancy that he was a new incarnation of 
fEsop, able to construct the most felicitous para- 
bles at a moment’s notice, to illustrate any con- 
ceivable combination of ideas; a power, too, 
which is connected with his weakness, and helps 
to explain how he could be at once an almost in- 
spired prophet of a coming scientific era, and yet 
curiously wanting in genuine aptitude for scien- 
tific inquiry. It is, perhaps, the more one-sided 
and colorless intellect which is best fitted for 
achievement, though incapable of clothing its 
ambition in the resplendent hues of Bacon’s im- 
agination. 

In the “ Essays ” the compression of the style 
keeps this power in subordination. Analogies 
are suggested in a pregnant sentence, not elab- 
orated and brought forward in the pomp of stately 
rhetoric. Only, as we become familiar with the 
book, we become more aware of the richness and 
versatility of intellect which it implies, and con- 
scious of the extreme difficulty of characterizing 
it or its author in any compendious phrase. That 
has hardly been done; or, what is worse, it has 
been misdone. Readers who do not shrink from 
Mr. Spedding’s* seven solid volumes may learn 
to know Bacon; and will admit at least that the 
picture drawn by that loving hand differs as much 
from Macaulay’s slapdash blacks and whites as 
a portrait by a master from the audacious cari- 
cature of a contemporary satirist. But Mr. Sped- 
ding was characteristically anxious that his read- 
ers should draw their own conclusions. He left 





* They may learn as much from the admirable ‘‘ Even- 
ings with a Reviewer,” which unfortunately remains a 
privately-printed book, not easy to get sight of. 
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it to a successor, who has not hitherto appeared, 
to sum up the total impressions of the amazingly 
versatile and complex character, and to show 
how inadequately it is represented by simply 
heaping together a mass of contradictions, and 
calling them a judgment. Perhaps a thorough 
study of the “‘ Essays” would be enough by itself 
to make us really intimate with their author. For 
we see as we read that Bacon is a typical ex- 
ample of one of the two great races between 
whom our allegiance is generally divided. He 
would be despised by the Puritan as worldly, and 
would retort by equal contempt for the narrow 
bigotry of Puritanism. You can not admire him 
heartily if the objects of your hero-worship are 
men of the Cromwell or Luther type. The stern, 
imperious man of action, who aims straight at 
the heart, who is efficient in proportion as he is 
one-sided, to whom the world presents itself as 
an internecine struggle between the powers of 
light and darkness, who can see nothing but eter- 
nal truths on one side and damnable lies on the 
other, who would reform by crushing his oppo- 
nents to the dust, and regards all scruples that 
might trammel his energies as so much hollow 
cant, is undoubtedly an impressive phenomenon. 
But it is also plain that he must have suppressed 
half his nature; he has lost in breadth what he 
has gained in immensity; and the merits of a 
Bacon depend precisely upon the richness of his 
mind and the width of his culture. He can not 
help sympathizing with all the contemporary cur- 
rents of thought. He is tempted to injustice only 
in regard to the systems which seem to imply the 
stagnation of thought. He hates bigotry, and 
bigotry alone, but bigotry in every possible phase, 
even when it is accidentally upon his own side. 
His sympathies are so wide that he can not help 
taking all knowledge for his province. The one 


lesson which he can not learn is Goethe’s lesson. 


of “renouncing.” The whole universe is so in- 
teresting that every avenue for thought must 
be kept open. He is at once a philosopher, a 
statesman, a lawyer, a man of science, and an 
omnivorous student of literature. The widest 
theorizing and the minutest experiment are 
equally welcome; he is as much interested in 
arranging a mask or laying out a garden as in 
a political intrigue or a legal reform or a logical 
speculation. The weakness of such a man in 
political life is grossly misinterpreted when it is 
confounded with the baseness of a servile cour- 
tier. It is not that he is without aims, and lofty 
aims; but that they are complex, far-reaching, 
and too wide for vulgar comprehension. He can 
not join the party of revolution or the party of 
obstruction, for he desires the equable develop- 
ment of the whole organization. The danger is 
not that he will defy reason, but that he will 


-is both “moral and politic.” 


succeed in finding reasons for any conceiyab 
course. The world’s business, as he well knoy 
has to be carried on with the help of the stup 
and the vile; and he naturally errs on the side. 
indulgence and compliance, hoping to work m, 
to the furtherance of views of which they a 
unable to grasp the importance. His toleran, 
is apt to slide into worldliness, and his sensibili 
to all manner of impulses makes him vulnerab 
upon many points, and often takes the for 
of timidity. The time-serving of the profliga 
means a desire for personal gratification; t] 
time-serving of a Bacon means too great a reac 
ness to take the world as it is, and to use que 
tionable tools in the pursuit of vast and elevat 
designs. } 

The “Essays” reflect these characteristic 
They are the thoughts of a philosopher who 
not content to accept any commonplace witho 
independent examination; but who is as litt 
disposed to reject an opinion summarily becau 
it has a slightly immoral aspect as to reject 
scientific experiment because it contradicts ; 
established theory. We must hear what the 
cious man has to say for himself, as well as list 
to the virtuous. He shows his tendency in t 
opening essay. The dearest of all virtues to ti 
philosophic mind is truth, and there is no sincer 
lover of such truth than Bacon. But he will n 
overlook the claims of falsehood. “Truth mez 
perhaps, come to the price of a pearl, that sho} 
eth best by day; but it will not rise to the pri 
of a diamond or carbuncle, that showeth best 
varied lights, A mixture of a lie doth ever a 
pleasure.” That famous sentence is just one 
the sayings which the decorous moralist is apt 
denounce or to hide away in dexterous verbiag 
Bacon’s calm recognition of the fact is more i 
pressive, and perhaps not really less moral. T 
essay upon “ Simulation and Dissimulation ” m 
suggest more qualms to the rigorous. Dissim 
lation, it is true, is condemned as a “ faint kil 
of policy and wisdom”; it is the “ weaker sort 
politicians that are the great dissemblers.” 5 
this denunciation has to be refined and shad 
away. For, in the first place, a habit of secre 
But secrecy impli 
more; for ‘no man can be secret except he gi 
himself a little scope of dissimulation ; which 
as it were, but the skirts or train of secrecy} 
But if secrecy leads to dissimulation, will not d 
simulation imply downright simulation—in ple 
English, lying? ‘ That,” replies Bacon, “Ihe 
more culpable and less politic, except it be in re 
and great matters.”” He enumerates their adva 
tages, and their counterbalancing disadvantage 
and the summing up is one of his characteris 
sentences: ‘The best composition and tempél 
ture is to love openness in fame and opinio 







vecyin habit ; dissimulation in seasonable use ; 
ae a power to feign if there be no remedy.” 

How skillfully the claims of morality and pol- 
jare blended! How delicately we slide from 
virtue of holding our tongues to the advisa- 
y of occasional lying! “You old rogue |” 
laims the severe moralist, “ your advice is sim- 
| ~don’ t lie, unless you can lie to your advan- 
3, and without loss of credit.” And yet it re- 
seems, if we follow Mr. Spedding’s elaborate 
jastigations, that Bacon lied remarkably little 
a statesman—especially for a timid states- 
/a—in an age of elaborate intrigues. I fancy 
.t the student of recent history would admit 
.t the art of dexterous equivocation had not 
en entirely out of use, and is not judged with 
-at severity when an opponent asks an awk- 
‘d question in Parliament. A cynic might 
declare the chief difference to be that we 
y disavow the principles upon which we really 
and so lie to ourselves as well as to others; 
jereas Bacon was at least true to himself, and, 
orced to adopt a theory of expediency, would 
blink the fact. It is this kind of sincerity to 
ich the “ Essays” owe part of their charm to 
ry thoughtful reader. We must not go to 
m for lofty or romantic morality—for sayings 
isfactory to the purist or the enthusiast. We 
fe a morality, rather, which has been refracted 
ough a mind thoroughly imbued with worldly 
‘dom, and ready to accept the compromises 
icha man who mixes with his fellows on equal 
‘ms must often make with his conscience. He 
10 hermit to renounce the world, for the world 
after all, a great fact; nor to retire to a desert 
tause the air of cities is tainted by the lungs of 
fellows. He accepts the code which is work- 
e, not that which is ideally pure. He loves in 
things the true vza media. He objects to 
ieism, for religion is politically useful; but he 
juite as severe upon superstition, which is apt 
‘generate a more dangerous fanaticism. He 
Asiders love to be a kind of excusable weak- 
§S, SO long as men “sever it wholly from their 
‘ious affairs and actions of life”; but he is elo- 
‘nt and forcible in exalting friendship, without 
‘ich a man may as well “quit the stage.” In 
$, indeed, Bacon (we will take Mr. Spedding’s 
w of that little affair about Essex) seems to 
ve spoken from his own experience; and in 
te of the taint of worldliness, the feeling that 
‘re is something tepid in their author’s nature, 
certain want of cordiality in the grasp of his 
ad—we feel that the “Essays” have a merit 
yond that which belongs to them as genuine 
tords of the observation of life at first hand by 
man of vast ability and varied and prolonged 
perience. They show, too, a marvelously rich 
d Sensitive nature. capable of wide sympathies, 
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with all manner of interests, devoted to a grand 
and far-reaching ambition, though not sufficiently 
contemptuous of immediate expediency, and fully 
appreciative of the really valuable elements in 
human life. If he has the weaknesses—he has 
also, in a surpassing degree, the merits—of a true 
cosmopolitan, or citizen of this world, whose wis- 
dom, if not as childlike as the Christian preacher 
requires, is most certainly not childish. When 
we add the literary genius which has coined so 
many pregnant aphorisms, and stamped even 
truisms with his own image and superscription, 
we can understand why the “ Essays” have come 
home to men’s business and bosoms. 

It is amusing to compare Bacon with the al- 
ways delightful Fuller, in regard to whom Cole- 
ridge declares that his amazing wit has deprived 
him of the credit due to his soundness of judg- 
ment. The statement does not quite cover the 
ground. Fuller in the “ Holy and Profane State ” 
and Bacon in the “Essays” have each given us 
a short sermon upon the text “Be angry and 
sin not.’”” Fuller undoubtedly makes the greatest 
display of intellectual fireworks. In half a dozen 
short paragraphs, he gets off as many witticisms, 
good, bad, and inimitable. A man who can’t be 
angry, he says, is like the Caspian Sea, which 
never ebbs or flows: to be angry on slight cause, 
is to fire the beacons at the landing of every 
cockboat : you should beware of doing irrevoca- 
ble mischief when you are angry, for Samson’s 
hair grew again, but not his eyes: he tells us 
that manna did not corrupt when left over the 
Sabbath, whereas anger then corrupts most of 
all: and then we have that irresistible piece of 
absurdity which so delighted Charles Lamb; we 
are warned not to take too literally the apostle’s 
direction not to let the sun go down upon our 
wrath, for “ then might our wrath lengthen with 
the days, and men in Greenland, where day lasts 
above a quarter of the year, might have plentiful 
scope of revenge.”” Undoubtedly Fuller’s aston- 
ishing ingenuity in striking out illustrations of 
this kind excites, as Coleridge says, our sense of 
the wonderful. If we read in search of amuse- 
ment, we are rewarded at every page; we shall 
never fail to make a bag in beating his coverts: 
and beyond a doubt we shall bring back as well 
a healthy liking for the shrewd, lively simplicity 
which has provided them. But it is equally un- 
deniable that Fuller never takes the trouble to 
distinguish between an illustration which really 
gives light to our feet and a sudden flash of brill- 
iancy which disappears to leave the obscurity 
unchanged. He can not refrain from a ludicrous 
analogy, which is often all the more amusing 
just because it is preposterously inapplicable. 
Here and there we have a really brilliant stroke 
and then an audacious pun, not, perhaps, a play 
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upon words, but a play upon ideas which is quite 
as supeificial. At bottom we feel that the excel- 
lent man has expended his energy, not in “ chew- 
ing and digesting ” the formula which serves him 
for a text, but in overlaying it with quaint con- 
ceits. Bacon gives us no such flashes of wit, 
though certainly not from inability to supply 
them; but he says a thing which we remember: 
“Men must beware that they carry their anger 
rather with scorn than with fear, so that they 
may seem to be rather above the injury than be- 
low it; which is a thing easily done, if a man 
will give a law to himself in it.” The remark is 
doubtless old enough in substance; but it reveals 
at once the man who does not allow a truism to 
run through his mind without weighing or test- 
ing it; who has impartially considered the uses 
of anger and the proper mode of disciplining it; 
and who can aid us with a judicious hint or two 
as to the best plan of making others angry, an 
art of great utility, whatever its morality, in many 
affairs of life. 

The essay, as Bacon understood it, is indeed 
a trying form of utterance. A man must be very 
confident of the value of his own meditations 
upon things in general, and of his capacity for 
“looking wiser than any man ever really was,” 
before he should venture to adopt his form. I 
can not remember any English book deserving 
to be put in the same class, unless it be Sir 
Henry Taylor's essays, the “Statesman” and 
“Notes upon Life,” which have the resemblance 
at least of reflecting, in admirably graceful Eng- 
lish, the mellowed wisdom of a cultivated and 
meditative mind, which has tested commonplaces 
by the realities of the world and its business. 
But a few men have thoughts which will bear 
being presented simply and straightforwardly, 
and which have specific gravity enough to dis- 
pense with adventitious aids. A Frenchman can 
always season his wisdom with epigram, and 
coins his reflections into the form of detached 
pensées. But our language or our intellect is 
too blunt for such jewelry in words. We can 
not match Pascal, or Rochefoucauld, or Vauve- 
nargues, or Chamfort. Our modes of expression 
are lumbering, and seem to have been developed 
rather in the pulpit than in the rapid interchange 
of animated conversation. The essay after Bacon 
did not crystallize into separate drops of spar- 
kling wit, but became more continuous, less epi- 
grammatic, and easier in its flow. Cowley just 
tried his hand at the art enough to make us re- 
gret that he did not give us more prose and few- 
er Pindarics. Sir William Temple’s essays give 
an interesting picture of the statesman who has 
for once realized the dream so often cherished in 
vain, of a retirement to books and gardens; but 
the thought is too superficial and the style too 
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slipshod for enduring popularity ; and that stu 
hot-headed, pugnacious, and rather priggish m 
alist, Jeremy Collier, poured out some h 
rugged essays, which make us like the man, 
feel that he is too much of the pedagogue, brar 
ishing a birch-rod wherewith to whip our s 
out of us. The genuine essayist appeared w 
Steele and Addison and their countless imitat 
Some salvage from the vast mass of periodic 
which have sunk into the abysses appears up 
our shelves in the shape of forty-odd volum: 
duly annotated and expounded by laborious co 
mentators. It is amusing to glance over the r 
from “ The Tatler ” to “ The Looker-on,” fromt 
days of Steele to those of Cumberland and M 
kenzie, the “‘ Man of Feeling,” and reflect up 
the simple-mindedness of our great-grandfathe: 
Nothing brings back to us more vividly the tir 
of the good old British “gentlewoman”; { 
contemporary of the admirable Mrs. Chapo 
and Mrs. Carter, who even contributed shc 
papers to “The Rambler,” and regarded t 
honor as a patent of immortality; who form 
Richardson’s court, and made tea for Johnso 
who wrote letters about the “improvement of t 
mind,” and at times ventured upon a translati: 
of a classical moralist, but inquired with sor 
anxiety whether a knowledge of Latin was co 
sistent with the delicacy of the female sex; ai 
thought it a piece of delicate flattery when am 
author condescended to write down to the le} 
of their comprehension. Lady Mary seems 
have been the only woman of the century w 
really felt herself entitled to a claim of int 
lectual equality; and the feminine author y 
regarded much in the same way as a mode 
lady in the hunting-field. It was a questi 
whether she should be treated with exception 
forbearance, or warned off a pursuit rather t 
rough for a true womanly occupation. Johnsoi 
famous comparison of the preaching women 
the dancing dogs gives the general sentime 
They were not admired for writing well, but! 
writing at all. “ef 

We have changed all this, and there is son 
thing pathetic in Whe tentailvelanel modest < 
proaches of our grandmothers to the pursuits 
which their granddaughters have achieved t 
rights and responsibilities of equal treatment. 

But it is necessary to remember, in readi 
the whole “Spectator” and its successors, tl 
this audience is always in the background. It 
literature written by gentlemen for ladies—tl 
is, for persons disposed to sit at gentlemen’s fe 
Bacon is delivering his thoughts for the guidar 
of thoughtful aspirants to fame; and Temple 
acting the polished statesman in the imagin 
presence of wits and courtiers. But Steele a 
Addison make it their express boast that tl 








| for the good of women, who have hitherto 
| limited to an intellectual diet of decent de- 
pal works or of plays and romances. “The 
‘tator” is to lie on the table by the side of 
‘aorning dish of chocolate ; and every writer 
periodical knows how carefully he must bear 
jind the audience for which he is catering. 
‘form once fixed was preserved throughout 
sentury with a persistency characteristic of 
‘sheep-like race of authors. Every succes- 
‘ried to walk in Addison’s footsteps. ‘The 
ld,’ as somebody tells us, was the Ulysses’s 
in which all the wits of the day tried their 
gth. The fine gentlemen, like Chesterfield 
‘Walpole, too nice to rub shoulders with the 
tary denizens of Grub Street, ventured into 
‘select arena with the encouragement of some 
'y dropped mask of anonymity. It is amus- 
0 observe on what easy terms glory was to 
'on by such achievements. There were the 
iplary Mr. Grove, of Taunton, who wrote a 
rin “ The Spectator,” which, according to 
son, was “one of the finest pieces in the 
lish language,” though I suppose but few of 
‘eaders can recollect a word of it, and Mr. 
of Gray’s Inn, who frequented Tom’s Coffee 
Se, and was apparently revered by other fre- 
‘ters on the strength of a compliment from 
‘e to some contributions never identified. 
' acertain Mr. Elphinstone, seen in the flesh 
fazlitt, was surrounded for fifty years by a 
' of faint halo of literary fame, because he 
‘discharged the humble duty of translating 
‘mottoes to “The Rambler.” The fame, in- 
', has not been very enduring. We have lost 
‘ippetite for this simple food. Very few peo- 
‘we may suspect, give their days and nights 
‘e study of Addison, any more than a youth- 
‘ersifier tries to catch the echo of Pope. We 
‘ather disposed to laugh at the classical motto 
‘h serves in place of a text, and must have 
‘1 infinite trouble to some unfortunate scrib- 
‘ The gentle raillery of feminine foibles in 
30r manners requires to be renewed in every 
‘ration with the fashions to which it refers. 
“novelettes are of that kind of literature which 
‘00 much like tracts, insipid to tastes accus- 
‘td to the full-blown novel developed in later 
's. A classical allegory or a so-called Eastern 
‘has become a puerility like the old-fashioned 
oral. We half regret the days when a man 
‘a taste for fossils or butterflies was called a 
“oso, and considered an unfailing butt for 
“ridicule; but we are too much under the 
tb of the scientific world to reveal our senti- 
‘ts. And as for the criticism, with its elabo- 
“inanities about the unities and the rules of 
poetry, and the authority of Aristotle and 
‘Bossu, we look down upon it from the 
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heights of philosophical esthetics, and rejoice 
complacently in the infallibility of modern tastes. 
Were it not for “Sir Roger de Coverley,” the 
old-fashioned essay would be wellnigh forgotten, 
except by some examiner who wants a bit of pure 
English to be turned into Latin prose. 

Oblivion of this kind is the natural penalty of 
laboring upon another man’s foundations. There 
is clearly a presumption that the form struck out 
by Addison would not precisely suit Fielding or 
Johnson or Goldsmith ; and accordingly we read 
“Tom Jones” and “ The Vicar of Wakefield”’ 
and the “ Lives of the Poets” without troubling 
ourselves to glance at “ The Champion ” or the 
“Covent Garden Journal.” We make a perfunc- 
tory study even of “ The Bee” and the “ Citizen 
of the World,” and are irreverent about “The 
Rambler.” We may find in them, indeed, abun- 
dant traces of Fielding’s rough irony and hearty 
common-sense, and of Goldsmith’s delicate hu- 
mor and felicity of touch; but Goldsmith, when 
forced to continuous dissertation, has to spin his 
thread too fine, and Fielding seems to be un- 
comfortably cramped within the narrow limits of 
the essay. ‘“ The Rambler” should not have a 
superfluous word said against it; for the very 
name has become a kind of scarecrow; and yet 
any one who will skip most of the criticisms and 
all the amusing passages may suck much profita- 
ble and not unpleasing melancholy out of its pon- 
derous pages. It is all the pleasanter for its 
contrast to the kind of jaunty optimism which 
most essayists adopt as most congenial to easy-_ 
going readers. I like to come upon one of John- 
son’s solemn utterances of a conviction of the 
radical wretchedness of life. ‘The cure for the 
greatest part of human miseries is not radical 
but palliative. Infelicity is involved in corporeal 
nature, and interwoven with our being; all at- 
tempts, therefore, to decline it wholly are useless 
and vain; the armies of pain send their arrows 
against us on every side; the choice is only be- 
tween those which are more or less sharp, or 
tinged with poison of greater or less malignity ; 
and the strongest armor which reason can supply 
will only blunt their points, but can not repel 
them.” This melancholy monotone of sadness, 
coming from a brave and much-enduring nature, 
is impressive, but it must be admitted that it 
would make rather severe reading at a tea-table— 
even when presided over by that ornament to her 
sex, the translator of Epictetus. And poor John- 
son, being painfully sensible that he must not 
deviate too far from his Addison, makes an ele- 
phantine gambol or two with a very wry face ; 
and is only comical by his failure. 

I take it, in fact, to be established that within 
his special and narrow province Addison was 
unique. Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt tried to exalt 
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Steele above his colleague. We can perfectly 
understand their affection for the chivalrous, 
warm-hearted Irishman. When a virtuous per- 
son rebukes the extravagance of a thoughtless 
friend by the broad hint of putting an execution 
into his house, we naturally take part with the 
offender. We have a sense that Addison got a 
little more than his deserts in this world, while 
Steele got a little less, and we wish to make the 
balance even. And to some extent this applies 
in a literary sense. Steele has more warmth and 
pathos than Addison; he can speak of women 
without the patronizing tone of his leader, and 
would hardly, like him, have quoted for their 
benefit the famous theory of Pericles as to their 
true glory. And yet it does not want any re- 
fined criticism to recognize Addison’s superiority. 
Steele’s admirers have tried to vindicate for him 
a share in Sir Roger; but any one who reads the 
papers in which that memorable character is 
described will see that all the really fine touches 
-are contributed by Addison. Steele took one of 
the most promising incidents, the courtship of 
.the widow, and the paper in which this appears 
is the farthest below the general level. To have 
created ‘Sir Roger—the forefather of so many 
exquisite characters, for surely he is closely re- 
lated to Parson Adams, and Uncle Toby, and 
Doctor Primrose, and Colonel Newcome—is 
Addison’s greatest achievement, and the most 
characteristic:of the man. For it is impossible 
not to feel that:some injustice is done to Addison 
when grave writers like M. Taine, for example, 
treat him seriously as a novelist or a political 
theorist, or even as a critic. Judged by any 
severe standard, his morality and his political 
dissertations and his critical disquisitions—the 
immortal papers, for example, upon the Imagina- 
tion and upon ‘“ Paradise Lost ”—are puerile 
enough. With all our love of sermons, we can 
be almost as much bored as M. Taine himself by 
some of Addison’s prosings. The charm of the 
man is just in the admirable simplicity of which 
Sir Roger is only an imaginative projection. 
Addison, it is true, smiles at the knight’s little 
absurdities from the platform of superior schol- 
arship. He feels himself to be on the highest 
level of the culture of his time—a scholar, a gen- 
tleman—fit to sit in council with Somers, or to 
interpret the speculations of Locke. But at bot- 
tom he is precisely of the same material as the 
fine old squire with whom he sympathizes. His 
simplicity is not destroyed by learning to write 
Latin verses, or even by becoming a Secretary of 
State. Sir Roger does not accept the teaching 
of his chaplain with more reverence than Addi- 
son feels for Tillotson and the admirable Dr. 
Scott, whose authority has become very faded 
for us. The squire accepts Baker’s chronicle as 


his sole and infallible authority in all matte 
history ; but Addison’s history would pass ; 
ter just as little with Mr. Freeman or Dr. Stu 
We smile at Sir Roger’s satisfaction with 
progress of the Church of England when a> 
dissenter eats plentifully of his Christmas p 
porridge; but there is something almost eq 
simple-minded in Addison’s conviction that 
prosecutors of Sacheverell had spoken the 
last words of political wisdom, and even the 
Sir Roger’s criticisms of the “ Distressed Mot! 
are not much simpler in substance, though 
ambitious in form, than Addison’s lectures 1 
similar topics. Time has put us as much be 
the artist as the artist was beyond his m 
and, though he is in part the accomplice, he 1 
also be taken as partly the object of some g 
humored ridicule. We can not sit at his fee 
a political teacher; but we see that his po 
really mean the spontaneous sympathy of a ki 
and generous nature, which receives a painfu 
from the sight of bigotry and oppression. 

theology, as M. Taine rather superfluously in: 
represents the frigid and prosaic type of con 
porary divines; but it is only the external c 
ing of that tender sentiment of natural pie 
which we owe some of the most exquisite hy 
in the language. In short, the occasional 
tentiousness of the man, when he want 
deliver ex cathedra judgments upon poini 
criticism and morality, becomes a very Vv 
and rather amusing bit of affectation. It sl 
only the docility—perhaps rather excessive— 
which a gentle and rather timid intellect ace 
at their own valuation, the accepted teat 
of his day; and, having put away all thor 
of judging him by an inapplicable stam 
we can enjoy him for what he really is > 
out further qualification ; we can delight i it 
urbanity which is the indication of a chil 
nature unspoiled by familiarity with the w 
we can admire equally the tenderness, gi 
by playful fancy, of the Vision of Mirza, 
legend of Marraton and Yaratilda, and the 
sages in which he amuses himself with 
such trifle as ladies’ patches, handling his _ 
thing so dexterously as never to be too pond 
while somehow preserving, by mere unco 
wit, an air as of amiable wisdom relaxing 
moment from severer thought. Addison's 
tors flounder awkwardly enough, for the 
part, in attempting to repeat a performance | 
looks so easy after its execution; but, in 
the secret, though it may be an open one, i 
easily appropriated. You have only to a 
Addison’s peculiar nature, his delicacy of pé 
tion, his tenderness of nature held in che 
excessive sensibility, his generosity of 
which can never hurry him out of the 



































\ichment of thorough respectability, his intense 
|) reciation of all that is pure and beautiful so 
|g as it is also of good report—you must have, 
| hort, the fine qualities along with the limita- 
\\s of his character, and then you will sponta- 
| usly express, in this kind of lambent humor, 
quiet, sub-sarcastic playfulness, which could 
‘um out so delightfully when he was alone with 
jend, or with his pen, and a bottle of port to 
| 2 him courage. 

) Essay-writing, thus understood, is as much 
) of the lost arts as good letter-writing or 
id talk. We are too distracted, too hurried. 
town about which these essayists are always 
ing, meant a limited society; it has now be- 
ye a vast chaos of distracted atoms, whirled 
|};momentary contact, but not coalescing into 
{manent groups. A sensitive, reserved Addi- 
| would go to his club in the days when a club 
tint a social gathering instead of an oppres- 
/ house of call for twelve hundred gentlemen, 
ing mutual distrust across their newspaper. 
| has his recognized corner at the coffee-house, 
} re he could listen undisturbed to the gossip 
‘he regular frequenters. He would retire to 
} lodgings with a chosen friend, and gradually 
‘w under the influence of his bottle and his 
')+ of tobacco, till he poured out his little spec- 
ions to his companion, or wrote them down 
| an audience which he knew as ‘a country 
son knows his congregation. He could make 
'2 confidential jokes to the public, for the 
lic was only an enlarged circle of friends. 
the present day, such a man, for he was a 
of taste and reflection, finds society an in- 
table bore. He goes into it to be one of a 
‘yd assembled for a moment to be dispersed 
. dozen different crowds to-morrow; he is 
‘k down at a dinner-table between a couple 
) trangers, and has not time to break the ice 
(tet beyond the conventional twaddle, unless, 
led, he meets some intrepid talker, who asks 
‘between the soup and the fish whether he 
)) ves in the equality of the sexes or the exist- 
/: Of a Deity. He is lucky if he can count 
1 meeting his best friends once in a fort- 
't. He becomes famous, not to be the cher- 
‘IT companion of the day, but to be mobbed 
“erowd. He may become a recluse, nowhere 
2 easily than in London; but then he can 
‘ly write effective essays upon life; or he 
' throw himself into some of the countless 
‘wements ” of the day, and will have to be in 
| leadly earnest for the pleasant interchange 
J ocial persiflage with a skillful blending of 
. The little friendly circle of 


__ 


‘7 and severe. 
2athetic hearers is broken up for good or 
/ dissolved into fragments and whirled into 
' confusion; and the talker on paper must 
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change his tone as his audience is dispersed. 
Undoubtedly in some ways the present day is 
not merely favorable to essay-writing but a very 
paradise for essayists. Our magazines and jour- 
nals are full of excellent performances. But 
their character is radically changed. They are 
serious discussions of important questions, where 
a man puts a whole system of philosophy into a 
dozen pages. Or else they differ from the old- 
fashioned essay as the address of a mob-orator 
differs from a speech to an organized assembly. 
The writer has not in his eye a little coterie 
of recognized authority, but is competing with 
countless rivals to catch the ear of that vague 
and capricious personage, the general reader. 
Sometimes the general reader likes slow twad- 
dle, and sometimes a spice of scandal; but he is 
terribly apt to take irony for a personal insult, 
and to mistake delicacy for insipidity. It is true, 
indeed, that one kind of authority has become 
more imposing than ever. We are greatly ex- 
ercised in our minds by the claims of the scien- 
tific critic; but that only explains why it is so 
much easier to write about essay-writing than to 
write an essay one’s self. 

Some men, indeed, have enough of the hu- 
morist or the philosopher to withdraw from the 
crush and indulge in very admirable speculations. 
Essays may be mentioned which, though less 
popular than some downright twaddle, have a 
better chance of endurance. But, apart from 
the most modern performances, some of the 
very best of English essays came from the 
school which in some sense continued the old 
traditions. The “cockneys” of the first quarter 
of the century still talked about the “town” as 
a distinct entity. Charles Lamb’s supper-parties 
were probably the last representatives of the old- 
fashioned club. Lamb, indeed, was the pet of a 
little clique of familiars, standing apart from the 
great world—not like Addison, the favorite of a 
society, including the chief political and social 
leaders of the day. The cockneys formed only 
a small and a rather despised section of society ; 
but they had not been swamped and overwhelmed 
in the crowd. London was not a shifting cara- 
vansary, a vague aggregate of human beings, 
from which all traces of organic unity had dis- 
appeared. Names like Kensington or Hamp- 
stead still suggested real places, with oldest 
inhabitants and local associations, not confusing 
paraphrases for arbitrary fragments of S. or N. 
W. The Tempie had its old benchers, men who 
had lived there under the eyes of neighbors, and 
whose personal characteristics were known as 
accurately as in any country village. The theatre 
of Lamb’s day was not one among many places 
of amusement, with only such claims as may be 
derived from the star of the moment; but a 
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body with imposing historical associations, which 
could trace back its continuity through a dynasty 
of managers, from Sheridan to Garrick, and so 
to Cibber and Betterton, and the companies 
which exulted in the name of the King’s ser- 
vants. When sitting in the pit, he seemed to be 
taking the very place of Steele, and might still 
listen to the old “artificial comedy,” for which 
we have become too moral or too squeamish. 
To read Elia’s essays is to breathe that atmos- 
phere again; and to see that, if Lamb did not 
write for so definite a circle as the old essayists, 
he is still representing a class with cherished 
associations and a distinctive character. One 
should be a bit of a cockney fully to enjoy his 
writing; to be able to reconstruct the pictu- 
resque old London with its quaint and grotesque 
aspects. For Lamb is nowhere more himself 
than in the humorous pathos with which he 
dwells upon the rapidly vanishing peculiarities 
of the old-fashioned world. 

Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and Hazlitt may be taken 
to represent this last phase of the old town- 
life before the town had become a wilderness. 
They have all written admirable essays, though 
Hunt’s pure taste and graceful style scarcely 
atone for the want of force or idiosyncrasy. No 
such criticism could be made against his friends. 
Lamb was not only the pet of his own clique, 
but the pet of all subsequent critics. To say 
anything against him would be to provoke indig- 
nant remonstrance. An attack upon him would 
resemble an insult to a child. Yet I will venture 
to confess that Lamb has some of the faults 
from which no favorite of a little circle is ever 
quite free. He is always on the verge of affecta- 
tion, and sometimes trespasses beyond the verge. 
There is a self-consciousness about him which in 
some moods is provoking. There is a certain 
bigotry about most humorists (as of a spoiled 
child) which has become a little tiresome. Peo- 
ple have come to talk as if a sense of humor 
were one of the cardinal virtues. To have it is 
to be free of a privileged class, possessed of an 
esoteric system of critical wisdom. To be with- 
out it is to be a wretched matter-of-fact utilitarian 
pedant. The professed humorist considers the 
rest of mankind as though they were deprived of 
a faculty, incapable of a relish for the finest liter- 
ary flavors. Lamb was one of the first represent- 
atives of this theory, and is always tacitly warn- 
_ ing off the profane vulgar, typified by the prosaic 
Scotchman who pointed out that his wish to see 
Burns instead of Burns’s son was impracticable, 
masmuch as the poet himself was dead. The 
pretension is, of course, put forward by Lamb in 
the most amiable way, but it remains a preten- 
sion. Most people are docile enough to accept 
at his own valuation, or at that of his admirers, 


any man who claims a special privilege, 
think it wise to hold their tongues if they d 
perceive it to be fully justified by the facts, 
I admit that, after a certain quantity of Lai 
begin to feel a sympathy for the unimagin 
Scotchman. I think that he has somethir 
say for himself. Lamb, for example, was a 
exquisite critic of the authors in whom hi 
lighted. Nobody has said such admirable't! 
about the old English dramatists, and a litt] 
aggeration may be forgiven to so genuine a 
shiper. But he helped to start the nuisan 
“ appreciative criticism,” which proceeds o1 
assumptive fancy that it necessarily shows | 
insight and geniality to pick up pebbles ot 
jewels from the rubbish-heaps of time. | 
certainly is not to be blamed for the extravas 
of his followers. But this exaltation of the t 
or fancies of a little coterie has always its 
gers, and that is what limits one’s affectio 
Lamb. Nobody can delight too much it 
essay upon roast pig—the apologue in 3 
contains as much sound philosophy as fin 
mor—or in Mrs. Battle’s opinions upon whi 
the description of Christ’s Hospital, or th 
benchers of the Temple, or Oxford in the 
Vacation. Only I can not get rid of the fe 
which besets me when I am ordered to we 
the idol of any small sect. Accept their sh 
leths, and everything will go pleasantly. 
underlying conceit and dogmatism will only 
its pleasanter side toward you, and show its 
tingeing the admirable sentiments with a_ 
affectation. Yet, one wants a little more 
air, and one does not like to admire upon 
pulsion. Lamb’s manner is inimitably gra 
but it reminds one just a little too much 
ancient beau, retailing his exquisite complin 
and putting his hearers on their best beh 
Perhaps it;shows the corruption of humar 
ure, but I should be glad if now and thr 
could drop his falsetto and come out of his 
intrenchment of elaborate reserve. I shoul 
certain that I see the naturalman. “I a 
over sophisticated,” says Lamb, accountir 
his imperfect sympathy with Quakers, “wit 
mors, fancies craving hourly sympathy. I 
have books, pictures, theatres, chit-chat, s¢ 
jokes, antiquities, and a thousand whim 
which their simpler taste could do wit 
There are times when the simpler tast 
pleasant relief to the most skillful dandli 
whimwhams; and it is at those times th 
revolts not exactly against Lamb, but again 
intolerance of true Lamb-worshipers. 
The reader who is tired of Lamb’s di 
confections, and wants a bit of genuine m 
a straightforward, uncompromising uttera 
antipathy and indignation, need not go far. 









ill serve his turn; and for that reason I can 
‘often read Hazlitt with admiration when 
|) rather palls upon me. If Hazlitt has the 
nesses of a cockney, they take a very differ- 
orm. He could hardly have been the ideal 
y sect which did not enjoy frequent slaps in 
ice from the object of its worship. He has 
red, to an irritating degree, the temper char- 
| istic. of a narrow provincial sect. He has 
‘shed and brooded over the antipathies with 
1 he started, and, from time to time, has 
-d new dislikes and taken up grudges against 
ld friends. He has not sufficient culture to 
.rstand fully the bearings of his own theories ; 
)juarrels with those who should be his allies. 
as another characteristic which, to my mind, 
is pardonable, He is not only egotistical, 
‘4 one may forgive, but there is something 
) rungentlemanlike about his egotism. There 
.ather offensive tone of self-assertion, thickly 
ed as self-depreciation. I should be slow 
y that he was envious, for that is one of the 
‘sations most easily made and least capable 
sing proved, against any one who takes an 
yendent view of contemporary celebrities ; 
ie has the tone of a man with a grievance; 
the grievances are the shocks which his van- 
jis received from a want of general appre- 
.m. There is something petty in the spirit 
h takes the world into its confidence upon 
matters; and his want of reticence takes at 
§ a more offensive form. He is one of the 
‘st “interviewers,” and revenges himself up- 
en who have been more popular than him- 
dy cutting portraits of them as they appeared 
m. Altogether he is a man whom it is im- 
-ble to regard without a certain distrust; 
\that, as I fancy, is the true reason for his 
of popularity. No literary skill will make 
ge readers take kindly to a man who does 
ittract by some amiable quality. 

a fact, some explanation is needed, for oth- 
3€ we could hardly account for the compara- 
reglect of some of the ablest essays in the 
age. We may be very fine fellows now, 
‘we can not write like Hazlitt, says a critic 
is more likely than any one to falsify his own 
»'tions. And when I take up one of Hazlitt’s 
nes of essays I am very much inclined at 
3 to agree with the assertion. They are apt, 
true, to leave a rather unpleasant flavor upon 
)yalate. There is a certain acidity, a rather 
sant putting forward of little crotchets or 
mal dislikes, the arrogance belonging to all 
ishness is not softened into tacit assumption, 
vather dashed in your face. But, putting this 
+, the nervous vigor of the writing, the tone 
‘fong conviction and passion which vibrates 
gh his phrases, the genuine enthusiasm with 
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which he celebrates the books and pictures which 
he really loves; the intense enjoyment of the 
beauties which he really comprehends, has in it 
something inspiring and contagious. There is, 
at any rate, nothing finicking or affected ; if he is 
crotchety, he really believes in his crotchets ; if 
he deals in paradoxes, it is not that he wishes to 
exhibit his skill, or to insinuate a claim to origi- 
nality. but that he is a vehement and passionate 
believer in certain prejudices which have sunk 
into his mind or become ingrained in his nature. 
If every essayist is bound to be a dealer in com- 
monplace or in the inverse commonplace which 
we call a paradox, Hazlitt succeeds in. giving 
them an interest, by a new method. It is not 
that he is a man of ripened meditative wisdom 
who has thought over them and tested them for 
himself; nor a man of delicate sensibility from 
whose lips they come with the freshness of per- 
fect simplicity ; nor a man of strong sense, who 
tears away the conventional illusions by which 
we work ourselves into complacency ; not a gen- 
tle humorist, who is playing with absurdities and 
appeals to us to share his enjoyable conscious- 
ness of his own nonsense; it is simply that he is 
a man of marked idiosyncrasy whose feelings are 
so strong, though confined within narrow chan- 
nels, that his utterances have always the em- 
phatic ring of true passion. When he talks about 
one of his favorites, whether Rousseau or Mrs. 
Inchbald, he has not perhaps much to add to the 
established criticisms, but he speaks as one who 
knows the book by heart, who has pored over it 
like a lover, come to it again and again, relished 
the little touches which escape the hasty reader, 
and in writing about it is reviving the old passion- 
ate gush of admiration. He can not make such 
fine remarks as Lamb, and his judgments are 
still more personal and dependent upon the acci- 
dents of his early studies. But they stimulate 
still more strongly the illusion that one has only 
to turn to the original in order to enjoy a similar 
rapture. Lamb speaks as the epicure, and lets 
one know that one must be a man of taste to 
share his fine discrimination. But Hazlitt speaks 
of his old enjoyments as a traveler might speak 
of the gush of fresh water which saved him from 
dying of thirst in the wilderness. The delight 
seems so spontaneous and natural that we fancy 
—very erroneously for the most part—that the 
spring must be as refreshing to our lips as it was 
to his. We are ashamed after it when we are 
bored by the “ Nouvelle Héloise.” 

There is the same kind of charm in the non- 
critical essays. We share for the moment Haz- 
litt’s enthusiasm for the Indian jugglers, or for 
Cavanagh, the fives-player, whom he celebrates 
with an enthusiasm astonishing in pre-athletic 
days, and which could hardly be rivaled by a 
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boyish idolater of Dr. Grace. We forget all our 
acquired prejudices to throw ourselves into the 
sport of the famous prize-fight between the gas- 
man and Bill Neate; and see no incongruity be- 
tween the pleasure of seeing one side of Mr. 
Hickman’s face dashed into “a red ruin” by a 
single blow and of taking a volume of Rousseau’s 
sentimentalism in your pocket to solace the nec- 
essary hours of waiting. 

It is the same, again, when Hazlitt comes to 
deal with the well-worn topics of commonplace 
essayists. He preaches upon threadbare texts, 
but they always have for him a strong personal 
interest. A commonplace maxim occurs to him, 
not to be calmly considered or to be ornamented 
with fresh illustrations, but as if it were incar- 
nated in a flesh-and-blood representative, to be 
grappled, wrestled with, overthrown, and tram- 
pled under foot. He talks about the conduct of 
life to his son, and begins with the proper apho- 
risms about industry, civility, and so forth, but, as 
he warms to his work, he grows passionate and 
pours out his own prejudices with the energy of 
personal conviction. He talks about “ effemina- 
cy,” about the “ fear of death,” about the “ main 
chance,” about “envy,” about “ egotism,”’ about 
“success in life,” about “depth and superficial- 
ity,” and a dozen other equally unpromising sub- 
jects. We know too well what dreary and edi- 
fying meditations they would suggest to some 
popular essayists, and how prettily others might 
play with them. But nothing turns to platitude 
with Hazlitt; he is always idiosyncratic, racy, 
vigorous, and intensely eager, not so much to 
convince you, perhaps, as to get the better of you 
as presumably an antagonist. He does not ad- 
dress himself to the gentle reader of more popular 
writers, but to an imaginary opponent always 
ready to take up the gauntlet and to get the 
worst of it. Most people rather object to assum- 
ing that position, and to be pounded as if it were 
a matter of course that they were priggish ad- 
herents of some objectionable theory. But, if 
you can take him for the nonce on his own terms 
and enjoy conversation which courts contradic- 
tion, you may be sure of a good bout in the 
intellectual ring. And even his paradoxes are 


more than mere wanton desire to dazzle. Ry 
for example, the characteristic essay upon “’ 
Pleasure of Hating,” with its perverse vindica 
of infidelity to our old friends and old bo 
and you feel that Hazlitt, though arguing him 
for the moment into a conviction which he 
not seriously hold, has really given utterance 1 
genuine sentiment which is more impressive t 
many a volume of average reflection. A 1 
frequent contrast of general sentiment might, 
deed, be agreeable. And yet, in spite of 
undertone of rather sullen melancholy, we 1 
be hard to please if we are not charmed with 
occasional occurrence of such passages as the 
“T remember once strolling along the margi 
a stream, skirted with willows and flashing rid; 
in one of those sequestered valleys on Salish 
plain, where the monks of former ages | 
planted chapels and built hermits’ cells. TI 
was a little parish church near, but tall elms. 
quivering alders hid it from my sight ; when 
of a sudden, I was startled by the sound of a 
organ pealing on the ear, accompanied by 
rustic voices and the rolling choir of village m: 
and children. It rose, indeed, like an inhala 
of rich distilled perfumes. The dew fron 
thousand pastures was gathered in its softn 
the silence of a thousand years spoke in it. 
came upon the heart like the calm beauty 
death ; fancy caught the sound and faith mout 
on it to the skies. It filled the valley like a n 
and still poured out its endless chant, and sti 
swells upon the ear and wraps me in a gol 
trance, drowning the noisy tumult of the wor 

If the spirit of clique were invariably proc 
tive of good essay-writing, we should never 
in danger of any deficiency in our supplies. 
our modern cliques are so anxious to be cosi 
politan, and on a level with the last new uttera 
of the accepted prophet, that somehow their 
quisitions seem to be wanting in individual fla 
Perhaps we have unknown prophets among 
whose works will be valued by our grandchild 
But I will not now venture upon the danget 
ground of contemporary criticism. 
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! FAVE spoken so often of Abu Nuwias, the 
court poet and jester of the Caliph Haroun 
| aschid, that it is but fair to introduce him per- 
ally to the reader, more especially as he is 
dle princeps of Arab humorists. I made my 
*| acquaintance with him in Cairo, where I 
‘rd an Arab story-teller reciting some of the 
‘mds which I am about to give in this chap- 
which, moreover, I have since found in fuller 
‘n in Arabic manuscript works. The scene 
‘a strange one, and made me realize more 
‘, almost anything else the life of the strange 
‘ple to whom the tales refer, and taught me 
7true a picture ‘they really present of Arab 
lety under the caliphate. 
‘Leaving the Ezbekiyeh and the new hotels 
| public buildings of modern Europeanized 
ro but a few minutes behind, I found myself 
i narrow street lit only by a faint light which 
‘ne out of a low arched doorway; from with- 
ame a monotonous sound as of one reciting, 
‘rupted by a periodical chorus of “ Ya Allah !” 
‘| occasionally by a peal of laughter. This 
' struck me as peculiar, for I had at first taken 
') be an assembly of dervishes performing their 
'¥ or services, and, feeling my curiosity piqued, 
‘entured to enter in. I found myself quite 
‘come, for the place was a small native coffee- 
p,and, having called for a cup of the fragrant 
‘erage and a narghz/é, 1 sat down and con- 
iplated the company. They consisted of sol- 
n-looking Egyptians and Arabs, dark-visaged, 
h imposing turbans and long robes, and were 
‘ning intently to a story-teller who stood in 
ir midst, signifying from time to time their 
yreciation of his efforts in the manner I have 
ntioned. The raconteur had just commenced 
tale of “ The Forfeits,” which I shall tell later 
and as I subsequently learned was treating 
audience to a cycle of anecdotes relating to 
u Nuwas, from whom he jocularly claimed 
‘cent. His introduction was something after 
3 wise : 

“The ancient genealogic tree, 

Of which I am the ripest fruit, 

___Bloomed ages since in Araby, 
With father Adam at the root. 





“Suleiman said (though what he meant 
I must confess I can’t conceive), 
‘If Adam knew I claimed descent 
From him, he’d get divorced from Eve !’ 


““Mid many a name that I am most 
Reluctantly compelled to pass, 
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Ill.—ABU NUWAS. 


One famous ancestor I boast— 
The courtly wit, Abu Nuwas. 


‘* He flourished in that glorious time 
Which modern poets have agreed 

To speak of as ‘ The golden prime’ 
Of good King Haroun ar Rashid. 


“‘Ah, Moslems! few such men as he 
Are found in these degenerate times. 
He drank as much as you or me, 
And then his Arab poetry 
Would almost match my matchless rhymes. 


“ His prudence and his wisdom clear 
To prove, it need be only said, 
That though the caliph held him dear, 
And drank with him from year to year, 
The poet never lost his head. 


“ Abu Nuwas, say once a week, 
Found Haroun in a murderous fit ; 
But thanks to what the Franks call ‘ cheek’ 
He usually got out of it. 


‘* Here is his story, gleaned from books 
That tell of many a doughty deed. 
Ya weled /* bring some fresh chibougutes, 
And fill our fijadus + while I read.” 


His full name was Abu ’Ali Al Hasan, the 
son of Hani, and great-grandson of the celebrated 
poet El] Hakami. He was born at Basrah (Ba- 
sora), in the year 758 of the Christian era, and 
when thirty years old removed to Bagdad, 
where he soon attracted the attention of the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid, with whom he became 
a great favorite, as much for the wit and brilliancy 
of his conversation as for the beauty and origi- 
nality of his poetry. His family came originally 
from Yemen, and before entering the service of 
the caliph he was patronized by a certain Khalaf 
el Ahmar, who also claimed descent from a no- 
ble tribe of that country. 

This patron offered him the choice of one out 
of four names of the ancient kings of Yemen, 
Zu Jeden, Zu Kelal, Zu Yezen, or Zu Nuwas, and 
he chose the last, which means ‘the man with 
the side-curls,” although, for Zz, his contempo- 
raries substituted the more usual Adz (“ father 
of’’), a word which enters into the composition 
of nicknames at the present day. 

His poetry, which deals chiefly with the 
themes of love and wine, contains much that is 
humorous, and sparkles with wit; but I propose 
to content myself for the present with recounting 





* (Waiter !” + Coffee-cups, 
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some of the humorous anecdotes which are re- 
corded of him while he occupied the post of 
“boon-companion” to Alraschid, Extravagant 
as many of them may seem, they are probably for 
the most part authentic; and those which deal 
with the private life of the caliph and his relations 
with his wives and other members of his house- 
hold agree singularly with the more serious rec- 
ords of his habits and temper. 

Haroun Alraschid’s favorite wife was his 
cousin Zobeide—the Lady Zobeide of the “ Ara- 
bian Nights ’’—a strong-minded dame who ap- 
pears to have kept her spouse more under con- 
trol than one would expect from his imperious 
and irritable temper. The caliph was troubled 
with frequently recurring fits of melancholy or 
restlessness, and would, according to the nature 
of the attack, either wander about zzcognzto 
through the streets of Bagdad in search of 
nightly adventures, or would sit moping all day 
alone in his palace. In one of the latter moods 
he once sent for that most cheery of boon-com- 
panions, Abu Nuwas, who, taking in the circum- 
stances at a glance, set himself immediately to 
the task of amusing his royal patron. ‘“ What 
ails the Prince of the Faithful,’ he began, “ that 
he sits there in the dumps? I never saw a man 
in all my life who wronged himself as your Maj- 
esty does. Why do you not enjoy the delights 
of this world and the next, able as you are to 
gratify your slightest wish? And how, you may 
ask, can you anticipate the joys of the next world ? 
I will tell you. By kindness to the poor and or- 
phan; by pilgrimage to the holy house of Allah 
at Mecca, the mother of towns; by endowing 
mosques and seminaries of sound learning and 
religious education; by repairing the roads and 
sowing your charities broadcast around, And if 
you ask me of the joys of this transient life, I will 
tell you in what they consist. In delicious foods 
and heart-expanding wine; in the society of 
damsels tall and stately, or short and silver- 
limbed; of maidens blonde or rich brunette, from 
Medina and Hijaz and Room and far Irak, with 
stature like the famed Samharit lance—modest, 
gentle, clever, and coaxing withal ”—and so the 
artful scamp went on until the caliph had forgot- 
ten his melancholy and sent him off with a re- 
ward. But when the Lady Zobeide came in a 
short time afterward she found him dull as ever, 
and set herself to work to cheer him up. She 
not only succeeded in this, but cajoled him into 
telling her all that Abu Nuwads had said, where- 
upon she asked angrily, “ Did you not abuse him 
for holding such discourse with you ?” 

“Why should I abuse him,” returned the 
caliph, “‘ when he gave such good advice?” 

At this the offended princess rose in high 
dudgeon, and, leaving the room, ordered her 


servants to go to Abu Nuwas’s house, seize hi 
carry him outside, and “satisfy his appetite w 
beating.” 

Abu Nuwads was seated in his own home , 
lighted at having pleased the caliph, and maki 
plans for spending the sum he had just receiy 
and getting more after it was gone, when Zot 
de’s slaves entered and fulfilled their mission 
well, that Abu Nuwas not only declared that 
was quite satisfied, and would, indeed, rat! 
not receive any more, but he was even unable 
regain his apartments without the aid of the 
dies of his harem, who tenderly carried him 
doors. So severe was his punishment that 
was obliged to keep his bed for some days, 
that Alraschid, wondering at his non-appearar 
sent Mesrour to fetch him into the preset 
The poor poet was with difficulty induced to } 
from his bed and obey the caliph’s commar 
but he at last consented to make a move, ; 
ultimately found himself in the presence. C; 
ing a glance around the reception-room, he 
ticed a door with a curtain hanging befor 
close by the imperial divan, and conjectur 
shrewdly that the authoress of his misfortu 
was behind it on the watch—particularly as 
curtain moved in a suspicious manner—he de 
mined this time to keep a strict guard upon 
tongue. 

Alraschid began the conversation, “ Ho 
it that I have not seen you for so long?” 

“ T have been ill, Commander of the Faith 
and laid upon a bed of pain.” 

“May no hurt ensue,” said the caliph, ki 
ly; “I have sent for you to repeat to me f 
amusing discourse of yours concerning wome 

“ Prince of the Faithful,” replied Abu Nuy 
“T remember it well. I told you how the Ar 
derive the name of dharrah”’ (rival wife) “fi 
adharar”’ (harm); “that he who takes | 
wives lives the rest of his life in grief and 
row ; that he who marries three his whole lif 
made wretched; and that whoso weddeth { 
is numbered with the dwellers in the tomb w 
yet he lives. I whispered also in your noble 
that he who contents himself with only one fi 
in her honor, glory, and renown.” 

“Why ?”’ cried Alraschid. “ May I quit 
religion if I heard from you a word of the kit 

“Your memory is treacherous, Prince of 
Faithful,’ replied Abu Nuwas, humbly; “bt 
want to remind your Majesty now of someth 
else, and that is that the proverb says, ‘7 
Beni Makhziim are the flower of the Koreish 
and you have in your household your cousin, 


* The Koreish were a noble Arab tribe at Mecca f 
which the Prophet Mohammed sprung. The Beni Mz 
ztim, to whom Zobeide belonged, were a branch of 
Koreish. 











} ly Zobeide, the flower of flowers, and the joy 
he beholders ; and, since I noticed from your 
sourse that you had turned a hankering eye 
) other damsels, I wished to warn you that 
th conduct was unseemly in your Highness.” 
‘“Curse you!” shouted Haroun; “would 
i, make me out to be a liar?” 

)“Confound it!” retorted Abu Nuwéas, with 
/ ink, “do you want to kill me this time, or 
iid you have me spend another month on a 
bed?” 

On this a laugh was heard from behind the 
‘tain, and Zobeide’s voice was heard saying; 
‘ou have spoken the truth, Abu Nuwéds. It 
only his own morbid imagination that made 
1 talk as he did.” 

“The wit made the best of his way home, and 
ted in fear and trembling lest he should get 
') trouble with the caliph this time, but to his 
sat satisfaction he found a substantial present 
n the lady herself awaiting him, and an as- 
ance that the caliph had forgiven him. 

‘So delighted was he with the end of the af- 
, that he made a solemn promise never to 
‘rize or annoy the princess again, and, strange 
‘jay, he kept his word. 

‘The following anecdote also shows that the 
‘d of the World, as the caliph’s courtiers 
ed to call him, could not emancipate himself 
‘irely from human weakness in the matter of 
wife. 

‘Abu Nuwas had once so much amused the 
ph with his merry jests and clever sayings 
t Haroun bade him ask what boon he chose. 
‘u Nuwas begged for an order empowering 
'1to go about the country and take an ass 
‘m every man whom he might find afraid of 
’ wife. The order was given, and after a 
‘itt absence the commissioner returned with 
‘te a large drove of asses, and was at once 
ducted into the caliph’s presence. 

“Now,” said the latter, “tell me what advent- 
‘s you have met with during your travels.” 
“Prince of the Faithful,” was the reply, “1 
‘nd many men who feared their wives, and 
‘kan ass from each in accordance with your 
ler. But in a certain tribe I saw a woman so 
ely that words fail to describe her: 








, The gentle gazelle she resembles 

In grace, and in coming not nigh, 

_ In the soft neck that quivers and trembles, 
In the lustrous dark gaze of her eye. 


-* Her stature erect is as handsome 

_ And slim as the branch of a tree 

_ —All the branches that are be a ransom 
For one such as she: 


“A lovely and lovable maiden, 
Soft-bodied and luscious of mouth, 
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Who sways like a tree that is laden 
With fruits of the south ! 
Who—” 


“Stay!” said the caliph; “for Heaven’s sake 
speak lower, or the queen will hear you!” 

“Your Majesty should give me ¢wo asses,” 
said Abu Nuwas, sententiously, “ for you can not 
disobey your own order, and you ought to give 
something more than your subjects.” 

Another story which points to the same con- 
clusion is a great favorite with Arab writers, and, 
as it is one of the set which I heard my Cairo 
story-telling friend recite, I will paraphrase his 
words : 


‘* T’ve studied all the learned works 
Of Persians, Arabs, Greeks, and Turks, 
I’ve gone into theology, 
Koranic exegesis, Ju- 
Risprudence, mathematics too, 
And logic and astrology. 


‘« There’s scarce a book on any art 
Or science I’ve not learned by heart, 
Or taken at least a peep in it. 
But that which fascinated me 
The most of all was repartee— 
I’ve dived extremely deep in it. 


‘* I may say that the art is one 
For which there in our line has run 
A wonderful facility ; 
My ancestor, Abu Nuwas, 
Oft found it in an awkward pass 
Of practical utility. 


‘* One day as he with Haroun sat, 
And talked away of this or that, 
The conversation turned upon 
The various sins that men commit 
When in a mad or drunken fit, 
A subject he was learned upon. 


** Said he: ‘ Your Majesty is wrong— 
I’ve argument both sound and strong 
To prove the thing conclusively ; 

Excuse is very often worse 
Than crime.’ The caliph with a curse 
(He argued so abusively), 


‘« Said : ‘Dare you disagree with me? 
I say the thing can never be, 
But, as you seem so sure of it, 
I’]] make you prove that you are right— 
Or off your head shall go to-night !— 
You’re drunk, and that’s the cure of it !’ 


‘* The caliph rose, and left the place ; 
The other, with a smiling face, 
Just nodded at him pleasantly ; 
But Mesrour, always prone to scoff, 
Said, ‘ We shall wag that head-piece off 
Between us two, sir, presently.’ 
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‘¢ That evening Ar Rashid the Good 
Was going home in pensive mood, 
His temper an uncertain one ; 
For fair Zobeide gave her lord 
Long lectures, and with drink on board 
He often got a curtain one. 


‘¢ But scarcely did his footsteps fall 
Upon the pavement of the hall, 
Lit dimly and religiously, 
When some one on a sudden ran 
Up to him, and at once began 

To kiss him most prodigiously. 


‘* The caliph felt a scrubby chin 
That rasped and razed his tender skin, 
Excessively annoying him, 
And called for Mesrour and a light, 
And shouted out in rage and fright, 
That some one was destroying him. 


‘* And when, responding to his call, 
The eunuchs and the pages all 
Came in a body rushing there, 
Lo and behold! Abu Nuwas, 
With countenance as bold as brass, 
Stood fearless and unblushing there. 


““* Vou dog!’ the wrathful caliph said, 
‘ Before Mesrour strikes off your head, 
Say what the deuce you mean by it.’ 
‘I thought it was your wife,’ replied 
The wag ; ‘don’t say I ever lied 
Myself to try and screen by it!’ 


‘« «Why !’ said, with his accustomed curse, 
The caliph, ‘ your excuse is worse 
Than is the fault committed, sir!” 
‘I’m glad your Highness owns I’m right ; 
You bade me prove to you to-night 
The point you’ve just admitted, sir!’” 


Haroun Alraschid had two sons—one by a 
Persian mother, and named Mamoun; the other 
was the son of the Lady Zobeide herself, and 
was the pride and hope of the Arabian, or con- 
servative party, as opposed to the Persian radi- 
cal faction: his name was Emin. These two 
young gentlemen regarded each other with jeal- 
ous rivalry from their youth upward, and at their 
imperial father’s death, immediately fell together 
by the ears, and in a short time Mamoun, to use 
an expressive transatlantic phrase, “gobbled” 
his weaker brother. Emin, who was of a frivo- 
lous disposition and rather stupid, devoted him- 
self, like many noble Arabs, to the cultivation of 
poetry, and once, when quite a child, brought a 
copy of verses to his admiring mother, who sent 
for her now most dutiful servant, Abu Nuwas, 
to hear the composition of the infant prodigy. 
Young Emin drew forth his scroll, cleared his 
throat so as to give proper emphasis to his ’azzs 
and £é/s (letters which resemble in sound respec- 


tively a sheep’s bleat and a stick being sudder 
pulled out of the mud), and began: 


‘We who ’Abbas for father own 
Sit down on our ancestral throne . 
Our foemen ruthlessly we slay 
With cimeters and lances long. . . .” 


“Stop, young sir!” cried Abu Nuwéas, “ th 
rhyme won't do at all.” | 

At this the little prince burst into tears 
rage, and ordered the too critical poet off 
prison. The guards looked to the princess { 
instruction, but she only clasped her insult 
darling to her breast, and Abu Nuwas w 
marched off to durance vile. When the cali 
heard of this he was furious, and, sending { 
Abu Nuwds and Emin, said to the latter: 

‘He would not have found fault with yo 
poetry unless there had been some grave fault 
it. Let me hear you recite something, that 
may judge for myself.” | 

Emin was only too glad to comply with t 
demand, and spoke his piece; whereupon A 
Nuwés rose up, beckoned to his guards, and 
leaving the room without a word. 

“Where are you going, sirrah ?”’ shouted t 
caliph. 

“Back again to prison, sire!’ was the repl 

Haroun Alraschid once went out to hunt, a 
Abu Nuwas was of the party, but preferred sté 
ing in camp to sharing in the actual fatigues 
the chase. An attendant named Farhat was 
charge of the provisions, and to him the po 
feeling rather hungry in the course of the d 
came in quest of something to eat. But Farl 
refused to give anybody a morsel till the cali 
came back. . 

“If you do not,” said Abu Nuwés, “TI sh 
do something to annoy you.” 

But the caterer was obdurate, and the w 
remained unfed. | 

Now, hunger is said to sharpen the wits, a 
certainly sharpens the temper; so, when A 
Nuwas left the camp and endeavored to thi 
out some trick by which he might revenge hi 
self, it is not to be wondered at that his medi 
tions presently took the form of a mischieve 
practical joke. Close at hand were a party 
Arabs. Toward these he made his way, 2! 
opening a conversation with his usual persuas 
eloquence, offered to sell them a slave that 
had—a fellow who was so impertinent and t 
truthful that he could make nothing of him i} 
city, although he had good capacities for we 
and would no doubt do well in the desert W 
masters who, less weak-minded than hims 
would stand no nonsense. He was prepared 
sell him for a mere trifle—indeed, he should ¢ 







or one of the Arab’s camels a fair, if not exor- 
int, price. The bait took, and the purchase 
; completed. 

“But there is one thing,” said honest Abu 
was, “of which I should warn you: the fel- 
>is such a liar that I dare say he will declare 
t he is a free man and can’t be sold. Now, 
| re is only one answer to that—a sound thrash- 
—you understand me?” 

! They did understand him; and poor Farhat, 
i jpite of his protestations and appeals for help, 
} 3 soon led off in triumph by the Arabs with a 
)e round his neck. 

| At this juncture the caliph came up, and, an 
/ ilanation ensuing, Abu Nuwas was severely 
}ed what he meant by such conduct. ‘ What 
\ild have induced you to do such a thing?” 
1 Alraschid. 

“Hunger Prince of the Faithful,” replied the 
er, and made a clean breast of the whole 
\ ry, adding: “I told him I would do something 
annoy him; ask him whether I have done so, 
‘if not I will try again, as I always keep my 
| rd,” 

The caliph “laughed until he rolled over upon 

‘mape of his neck,” to quote the zpszss¢ma 
| ba of my authority, and distributed large sums 
|money to all the parties concerned. This was 
| invariable mode of showing appreciation ei- 


of a great military service or a witty repartee. 
id he possessed the blessings of modern civili- 
ion, he might have done the thing much cheap- 
by distributing orders or silver medals. 

His impudence and effrontery, which no fear 
Mesrour and the beheading tray could repress, 
re Abu Nuwéas’s most striking characteristics ; 
t his wit was so ready, and his fun, if coarse, 
S so genial, that it always disarmed the stern 
d fickle caliph in the end. 

On one occasion he was in personal attend- 
‘ce on Haroun, and, while he was handing a 
h to his master, contrived to spill a little gravy 
the royal robes. Haroun, furious at the oth- 
S carelessness, ordered him off to prison; 
jtereupon Abu Nuwads threw the whole con- 
‘its of the dish over Alraschid’s head; remark- 
i as he did so, “ Pray do not be offended, 
‘mmander of the Faithful, I do this out of con- 
‘eration for your justice, so that you should 
Ve at least some excuse for punishing me.” 
x caliph laughed, etc., etc.—the end of all 
*s€ anecdotes is the same. 

_When he ventured to interfere with the more 
Mestic arrangements of the palace, and mix 
self up with the intrigues of the harem, his 
| sition was a much more ticklish one, for 
aroun Alraschid would order the execution of 
_his friends and relations rather than risk a 
wn from a mistress, or the disturbance of his 
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hours of repose or amusement. Among others 
of his favorites was a girl named Khalisa, who 
had taken a dislike to Abu NuwéAs, and the wit 
was consequently out of favor at court for a 
time. Hearing once that the caliph had made 
the young lady a present of a very valuable neck- 
lace, he wrote upon the door, at which he had in 
vain danced attendance, the following couplet : 


‘* My verse is lost upon thy door 
Like necklaces on Khialisa.” 


When Khilisa saw this she was in a fright- 
ful rage, and, suspecting the author, hurried to 
the caliph, told him what had happened, and 
declared that unless he had Abu Nuwéas be- 
headed at once she would commit suicide; at 
the same time she tore the necklace from her 
neck, threw it upon the ground with the remark 
that “if it was lost upon her she did not want it 
any more,” and as a last resource “ went into 
hysterics.” Arab ladies of the caliphate were 
quite as prone to these little subterfuges as Eng- 
lish ones at the present day, and I can assure my 
readers that I am only literally translating my 
original in these details. 

Alraschid begged her to accompany him to 
the spot, and kindly assured her that if the 
verses were as she represented them, Abu Nu- 
was should lose his head this time without fail. 
But the wily wag had been there beforehand, 
and with a touch of his finger had wiped away 
the curve of the letter ’az7 (which means “ eye”), 
and the lines now read: 


‘* My verses shine upon thy door 
Like necklaces on Khilisa.” 


“Why,” said the Commander of the Faith- 
ful, “that’s a compliment.” 

“Yes,” answered the lady, smiling in spite of 
herself, “I see how it is. The scamp has taken 
out the eyes of the verse, but it Zoo%s all the bet- 
ter for it.” 

And the caliph laughed at her words. Chorus 
as before. 

Indeed, Abu Nuwds was never at a loss for 
a resource when in a scrape, and the caliph was 
no match for him in a contest of wits, as witness 
the story of “The Forfeits,” to which I have 
before alluded. This is so good that I must tell 
it in verse, again assuming for the nonce the 
character of the merry Cairo story-teller: 


“¢Tn the name of that God who has not an asso- 
ciate or partner—of One 
Who begets not and is not begotten—has neither 
a wife nor a son ! 


“* And peace on Mohammed, his Prophet.’—This 
sort of thing grows rather stale, 

And we Mussulmans get too much of it. 
up! We'll pass on to the tale, 


Light 
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“On a musnud of state was reclining the caliph, the 
mighty Haroun ; 
His brow like the sun it was shining, his face it 
was like the full moon ; 


“ And his courtiers around him were standing, like 
stars in an indigo sky, 
And the sa#i* the wine-cup was handing—for the 
monarch, though pious, was dry. 


“ And the poets their works were reciting in Arabic 
numbers divine, 
The hearts of all hearers delighting with verses 
like Afdhal’s ¢ or mine. 


“Then the caliph glared round the assembly, as a 
lion glares round on the herd, 
And the knees of the courtiers grew trembly, and 
their hearts fluttered e’en as a bird; 


“ And cold drops were distilled from each forehead, 
and each tongue to its palate did cling, 
For their fear of the caliph was horrid—he was 
such a passionate king ! 


“At length, in a voice that with passion was shak- 
ing, it pleased him to speak : 
‘Does he know whom he treats in this fashion ? 
Did ye e’er behold aught like his cheek ? 


““«This poet, this jester, this chaffer, this pig’s son, 
this bullock, this ass, 
This black-hearted, black-visaged Kafir, this in- 
fidel, ABU NuwAs! 


‘©¢T bade him come hither to meet us, in this serious 
council of state ; 
And this is the way he dares treat us. 
he is five minutes late !’ 


Ye dogs! 


“Then the heart of his Highness relented; Rashid 
was of changeable mood: 
‘Maybe he’s been somehow prevented; to get in a 
rage does no good. 


“““ Fis jests, too, are always so pleasant, one some- 
how his impudence stands ; 
Besides, poor Mesrour { just at present has plenty 
of work on his hands. 


“But although I can’t perfectly tame him till he 
goes to the Nita’ § to school, 
At least I can thoroughly shame him, and make 
him appear like a fool! 


“Slaves! fetch me some eggs—not new laid—you 
can find some stale ones that will do. 
Now execute quick what I bade you, or else I will 
execute you !’ 


“They brought him the eggs in a charger all studded 
with many a pearl, 
The same pattern—though just a bit larger—as 
that of Herodias’s girl, 


* The butler. + A celebrated poet. 

t The headsman ; he was a negro. 

§ A leathern bag, opening like a tray to receive the 
head and blood in decapitations. 
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“And the caliph took one egg, and hid it away j 
his cushion ; which done, 
He bade them all do so. They did it; and 
down awaiting the fun, ~ 


“With an air that was saucy and braggish, with 
step that was jaunty and spruce, 

With a smile that was merry and waggish, with ; 
mien that was reckless and loose, 


“With a ‘How is your high disposition to-morrow 
if God should so will?’ 
With a ‘ Here, in our ancient position, your Maj 
esty séeth us still !’ 


“With a face all be-chalked and be-painted, with ; 
bound through the portal doth pass 

One with whom we're already ‘acquainted, thy 

world-renowned Abu Nuwas! 





“*Right welcome! Right welcome! my brother, 
his Majesty smilingly spake, 
‘We were just now in want of another, a nic 
game at forfeits to make. 


““¢ Whatever I do you must watch it, and each dk 
precisely the same— 
If I catch you chaps laughing you'll catch it! si 
still and attend to the game. 


“ “Tf you do just as I do, precisely, a dézdr apiec. 
shall ye gain ; 
If you don’t, won’t I give it you nicely !—Mesrour 
you stand by with the cane!’ 


“He spake: and the smile on his features was mis 
chievous, cunning, and grim, 
And the courtiers, poor awe-stricken creature: 
smiled feebly and gazed upon him. 


“ “Cluck, cluck, cluck aroo!’ representing the not 
of a jubilant hen, 

The caliph uprises, presenting an egg to the sigh 

of all men. 


“ “Cluck, cluck, cluck aroo!’ and the rabble are al 
at once up on their legs, 
And with ornithological gabble display their mys 
tericus eggs. 


“Then without in the least hesitating steps Abt 
Nuwas before all, 
‘Cock-a-doodle doo doo!’ imitating a rooster 
hilarious call, 


“*Now I know why it is that you cackle,’ sa he 
‘when you’re trying to talk! 

And you find me a hard one to tackle, eid de 

am COCK OF THE WALK !’”. . 


Abu Nuwés had once, according to his habit 
gone too far, and seriously offended the caliph bj 
some impertinent answer. Jaafer, “the Barme- 
cide,”” Haroun’s vizier and inseparable companion 
did his best to make peace, and, finding the mon- 
arch one day in a good humor while at the bath 
induced him to send for the culprit. Jaafer good- 
naturedly met the wag before he went into his 







ister’s presence, and warned him to make the 
)st of this opportunity for reconciliation and to 
upon his very best behavior. After prostrat- 
x himself on the ground, and suing for pardon, 
‘took his seat immediately opposite the caliph, 
3 “trough,” or marble water-basin, being be- 
een them. Haroun was the first to speak: 

.“ Abu Nuwas,” said he, “I used to think you 
wit; what made you give such witless an- 
rers? Are you an ass?” 

f “Oh, no, Prince of the Faithful,’’ was the re- 
Ip “there is a trough between the ass and me!” 


The monarch could scarcely believe his own 
'rs; but started up, and left the place without 
| mpleting his bath. This time Abu NuwéAs’s 
ad was very insecurely attached to his neck, 
id even Jaafer’s eloquent appeals on behalf of 
: e graceless wag were for some time unavail- 
2; nor was the latter’s own ingenious explana- 
yn, that he mean tnothing more an “that asses 
e out of a trough, while he himself used a dish,” 
any use at all. All the concession which the 
| ime minister could ultimately obtain was that 
e offender should be thrown into a pit where a 
ry savage bear was kept, and left there for 
yenty-four hours. The order was executed, but 
'; Abu Nuwads had induced Jaafer to allow him 
) take a store of wine, provisions, and candles 
‘ith him, he contrived to stave off the too press- 
g advances of his companion, and, when the 
iliph came to gaze upon the corpse of his pec- 
Ant jester, he found him drunk, and playing up- 
| 2a tambourine, and endeavoring to induce the 
east to dance. 

His peccadilloes, as might be expected, often 
jade him acquainted with the inside of a prison, 
: ad it was his wont during these temporary pe- 

















ods of seclusion to solace himself with singing 
‘) the accompaniment of his lute. On one occa- 
on, a fellow-prisoner regarded his performances 
vith so much interest and emotion that the poet 
aid to him: 

“My brother, art thou a connoisseur in mu- 
ic, or haply a poet thyself? or art thou merely a 
ver separated from his love, that thou dost lis- 
°n so mournfully, but feelingly withal ?” 

_ “Nothing of the kind,” answered the unfor- 
unate prisoner, “but you wagged your beard 
Ast like an old goat of mine at home.” 

On this Abu Nuwds began to scream and 
hump upon the dungeon door, and behave in so 
rad and boisterous a manner that the jailer came 
9 see what was amiss. Jaafer was sent for, and 
he poet brought before the caliph, to whom he 
elated the incident. 

“1 do not mind,” said he, “ keeping company 
vith your Majesty’s bear, who, by-the-by, was so 
oath to part with me that he retained part of my 
‘arments in his teeth, as the servants hauled me 
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up; but to lodge with such a boor will be the 
death of me.” 

For another gross fault the caliph once or- 
dered him to be mounted on an ass with his face 
to the tail, tricked out in the animal’s trappings, 
and ridden round the town. To Jaafer, who met 
him and asked what had brought him to this 
plight, he answered: 

“I have presented the caliph with my best 
verses, and his Highness has clad me in his own 
best clothes.” 

Abu Nuwas does not appear to have been 
remarkable for courage, unlike most of the old 
Arab minstrels, who often combined the profes- 
sions of the sword and the lyre. 

It is told of him that he accompanied Haroun 
Alraschid in one of his numerous raids against 
the Byzantine emperor. But, when he found him- 
self in action for the first time, he acted upon the 
proverb that “discretion is the better part of 
valor,” put spurs to his horse, and rode off to a 
neighboring hillock whence he could watch the 
fight in safety. As evening came on the battle 
ended, the two armies returned to their respec- 
tive camps, and Abu Nuwas also sought his tent. 
The next morning there issued from the ranks of 
the enemy a doughty champion, who challenged 
the best man among the Moslems to single com- 
bat, and either killed or took prisoner every one 
who accepted his challenge. At length the ca- 
liph, who had been informed of Abu Nuwds’s 
cowardice on the previous day, ordered him to go 
forth and rid them of the Grecian warrior. The 
poor jester, in extreme terror, endeavored in vain 
to excuse himself, but obtained permission to en- 
ter the commissariat tent and make a good meal 
before he fought. Instead, however, of eating 
then and there, he packed up and took with him 
a good supply of edibles and a flask of wine, and 
rode out toward the fierce champion who had 
overcome the caliph’s bravest soldiers. While 
still at a safe distance he cried out : 

“‘O bravest of the warriors of the age! I 
have a proposition to make to thee, which will 
profit thee much.” 

“ Out with it, then,” said the other. 

“First let me ask thee, hast thou a blood-feud 
against me ?”’ 

“No,” said the Greek. 

“Do I owe thee aught?” continued Abu 
Nuwas. 

“ Surely not,” said the Greek. 

“Then what is the use of our fighting and 
killing each other? Let us come behind yonder 
hillock and breakfast off some capital roast fowls 
which I have brought with me. Then we will 
go back, each to his tent ; you especially must 
requiré rest, and I am sure you have killed and 


taken captive knights enough for one day!” 
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Half amused, the champion consented, and, 
after an amicable meal together, they parted and 
rode off to their respective camps. 

“Your Majesty bade me rid you of him,” said 
he to the caliph in explanation, “and I have done 
so most effectually. Let the next guard when it 
turns out follow my example.” 

As might have been expected, and as a story 
I have already told shows, our hero was very lax 
in his observances of the duties of his religion. 

Smitten, however, once with conscientious 
scruples, Abu Nuwas determined upon making 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and, presenting himself 
before Alraschid, said : 

“Prince of the Faithful! 
am a Moslem.” 

“T suppose so,” 
you want?” 

“TI wish to make the pilgrimage to Mecca.” 

“ Well, the way is open to you.” 

“ But I have not money enough to go,” plead- 
ed the poet. 

“Then you are excused from the duty, by the 
canons of our holy law,” said the caliph. 

“ Confound you!” said Abu Nuwas, “I came 
a-begging, not to ask for a legal decision !”’ 

A number of witty sayings are of course at- 
tributed to him, but a few will be sufficient to 
indicate their nature and the sort of thing which 
an Arab considers smart and amusing. 

‘I should like to see the devil face to face,” 
said a very ugly man to him one day. 

“ Then look in a looking-glass,” 
ply. 

Again, seeing another ugly man praying in a 
mosque, ‘he politely asked : 


You know that I 


said the caliph; “what do 


was the re- 


“Why do you grudge Gehenna such a face 

“When do you think you will die?” as} 
an acquaintance one day, “ because I should } 
to send a letter by you to my deceased father, 

“Very sorry,” said Abu Nuwds; “I s} 
not be passing his way; I’m going up aloft!” 

A very long-nosed man was quarreling w 
his wife, and reproached her, saying, “ You kn. 
how good-natured I am, and how much I hz 
put up with.” 

“ Allah is witness that you speak hen trut! 
said Abu Nuwas, who was standing by, “or y 
would never have put up all these years with su 
a nose as that.” 

Once while seated in a friend’s house 
ominous noise was heard, and a crack appeai 
suddenly in one of the walls. 

“ What ails the house?” asked Abu Nuwé 

“It is but celebrating Allah’s praises,” repl 
his host. 

“Then I am off,” remarked the poet, “ fo 
might proceed with its religious exercises a 
take to prostration next!” 

The tales and jests related of Abu Nuwas ; 
indeed innumerable, but many of them tum 
some verbal quibble, while more are scarcely 
accordance with modern taste. They exhi 
him as a clever and witty but unscrupul 
rogue, with brilliant talents and an irrepressi 
tendency to mischief. He was just the man 
please the “good Haroun Alraschid” in 
cheerier moods, and no greater praise of his t 
and ready wit can be written than the simple f 
that he served such a master and yet died in 
bed. 

Temple Bar 





“SUlT, THE ACTION JO THE 


HEN Hamlet told the tragedians of the 

city that they should suit the action to 
the word, the word to the action, he seemed to 
be affording them advice that was at once both 
sound and simple; yet to effectively combine 
speech with movement or gesture so that they 
may “go hand in hand, not one before another,” 
constitutes one of the greatest difficulties of his- 
trionic art. What kind of action is suited to 
particular words? How much or how little 
action is permissible? What words are to be 
accompanied or illustrated by action, and what 
words may be left to run alone, as it were, and 
take care of themselves? These are the ques- 
tions the performer is required to answer for 
himself. Hamlet can but proffer counsel of a 


general sort. The modesty of nature is not 
be overstepped; the actors are not to mot 
their speeches, nor to saw the air too much w 
their hands; in the very torrent, tempest, 4 
even whirlwind of their passion, they are to: 
quire and beget a temperance that may give 
smoothness. Yet they are not to be too tam 
their own discretion is to be their tutor; the p 
pose and end of playing being to hold the mir 
up to nature, etc. There is danger alike 
overdoing and in coming tardy off; in eitl 
case the unskillful may be made to laugh, I 
the judicious will be made to grieve, the “ ct 
sure of which one” is in the allowance of 1 
players to “overweigh a whole theatre of other 

It is probable that the judicious have be 












e often made to grieve by overdoing and 
| mndancy of action than by tameness and tar- 
iss of histrionic method. In one of his letters 
sready has narrated how his own early man- 
| was marred by excess and exaggeration, and 
he became sensible of his errors of this kind. 
% observation of actual life suggested misgiv- 
5; he noted how sparingly and therefore how 
tively Mrs. Siddons had recourse to gesticu- 
) on; a line in Dante taught him the value and 
| aity of repose; and a theory took form in his 
| d, presently to obtain practical demonstra- 
}, of its correctness when he saw Talma act, 
hose every movement was a change of sub- 
/. for the sculptor’s or the painter’s study.” 
) cready had been taught to imitate in gesture 
| action he might be relating, or “to figure out 
4 ye idea of the images of his speech.” A 
| pter in “ Peregrine Pickle,” descriptive of 
/in’s acting as Zanga in “ The Revenge,” con- 
‘ced him of the absurdity of accompanying 
‘ration by elaborate gesticulation ; he applied 
| criticism to himself in various situations 
/ich might have tempted him to like extrava- 
‘ice. Peregrine is supposed to complain of 
in’s Zanga as out-Heroding Herod, especially 
‘the scene of the Moor’s relating to Isabella 
iv Alonzo’s jealousy had been inflamed by the 
‘covery of a letter designedly placed in his path. 
seemed to Peregrine that Mr. Quin’s action 
mately resembled the ridiculous grimacing of 
‘nonkey when he delivered Zanga’s speech re- 
‘ding the letter : 
“. . . He took it up; 

3ut scarce was it unfolded to his sight 

‘When he, as if an arrow pierced his eye, 

jtarted, and trembling dropped it on the ground.” 


pronouncing the first two words the actor 
S said to stoop down and seem to take up 
nething from the stage; he then mimicked 
‘manner of unfolding a letter, and, arriving at 
: simile of an arrow piercing the eye, he darted 
‘forefinger toward that organ. At the word 
tarted” he recoiled with great violence, and, 
ien he came to “trembling dropped it on the 
jund,” he threw all his limbs into a tremulous 
totion and shook the imaginary paper from his 
nd. The same system of minute gesticulation 
‘companied further portions of the speech. At 
> words— 







| 
‘Pale and aghast awhile my victim stood, 
Disguised a sigh or two and puffed them from 
: him ; 

Then rubbed his brow and took it up again ”"— 

2 player’s countenance assumed a wild stare, 
' sighed thrice most piteously as though he 
‘re on the point of suffocation, he scrubbed 
3 forehead, and, bending his body, aped the 
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action of snatching an object from the floor, 
He continued : 


‘* At first he looked as if he meant to read it ; 
But, checked by rising fears, he crushed it thus, 
And thrust it, like an adder, in his bosom.” 


Here the performer imitated the confusion and 
concern of Alonzo, seemed to cast his eyes upon 
something from which they were immediately 
withdrawn with horror and precipitation; then, 
“ shutting his fist with a violent squeeze, as if he 
intended to make immediate application to Isa- 
bella’s nose,” he rammed it into his own bosom 
with all the horror and agitation of a thief taken 
in the act. Mr. Pickle in his character of dra- 
matic critic concludes: ‘ Were the player de- 
barred the use of speech and obliged to act to 
the eyes only of the audience, this mimicry might 
be a necessary conveyance of his meaning; but 
when he is at liberty to signify his ideas by lan- 
guage, nothing can be more trivial, forced, un- 
natural, and antic than his superfluous mummery. 
Not that I would exclude from the representa- 
tion the graces of action, without which the 
choicest sentiments clothed in the most exquisite 
expression would appear unanimated and insipid ; 
but these are as different from this ridiculous 
burlesque as is the demeanor of a Tully in the 
rostrum from the tricks of a Jack-pudding on a 
mountebank’s stage.” 

Convinced that his method was founded 
upon wrong principles, Macready describes the 
means he adopted to coerce his limbs to perfect 
stillness the while he exhibited “ the wildest emo- 
tions of passion.” He would lie on the floor or 
stand straight against a wall or tie bandages 
about his arms, and while so pinioned or re- 
stricted, he would recite the most violent pas- 
sages of Othello, Lear, Hamlet, Macbeth, or 
whatever would require most energy and emo- 
tion; he would speak the most passionate bursts 
of rage “under the supposed constraint of whis- 
pering them in the ear of him or her to whom 
they were addressed,” thus keeping both voice 
and gesture in subjection to the real impulse of 
the feeling. “I was obliged also,” he writes, 
“to have frequent recourse to the looking-glass, 
and had two or three large ones in my room to 
reflect to myself each view of the posture I might 
have fallen into, besides being under the neces- 
sity of acting the passion close to a glass to 
restrain the tendency to exaggerate its expres- 
sion, which was the most difficult of all, to 
repress the ready frown, and keep the features, 
perhaps I should say the muscles of the face, 
undisturbed, while intense passion should speak 
from the eye alone. The easier an actor makes 
his art appear, the greater must have been the 
pains it cost him.” 
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Amateurs and young actors almost invariably 
incline to exaggeration ; they permit themselves 
excess of movement and gesture; their discretion 
is insufficiently cultivated to be their tutor, and 
they overact strangely; they pace the stage 
wildly and incessantly, they rant, their arms and 
legs are employed with a sort of graceless and 


vehement diffuseness. As Mr. G. H. Lewes 
writes: “ All but very great actors are redun- 
dant in gesticulation; not simply overdoing the 
significant, but unable to repress insignificant 
movements. ... If actors will study fine models, 
they will learn that gestures to be effective must 
be significant, and to be significant they must be 
rare. Tostand still on the stage and not appear 
‘a guy’ is one of the elementary difficulties of 
the art, and one which is rarely mastered.” Vol- 
taire preparing a young actress to appear in one 
of his tragedies, tied her hands to her sides with 
packthread, so as to check her tendency toward 
exuberance of gesticulation. Under this condi- 
tion of compulsory immobility, she commenced 
to rehearse, and for some time she bore herself 
calmly enough; but at last, completely carried 
away by her feelings, she burst her bonds and 
flung up her arms. In some alarm at her seem- 
ing neglect of his instructions she began to apol- 
ogize to the poet; he smilingly reassured her, 
however; the gesticulation was ¢#enm admirable, 
because it was irrepressible. 

Of the elder tragedians variety or abundance 
of gesture seems not to have been required. The 
great Mr. Betterton indulged in little movement 
upon the stage. He had short, fat arms, we are 
told, “which he rarely lifted higher than his 
stomach.” His left hand frequently lodged in 
his breast, between his coat and his waistcoat, 
while with his right he “ prepared his speech.” 
His actions were few but just. He was incapa- 
ble of dancing, even in a country-dance; but an 
actor possessed of “a corpulent body and thick 
legs with large feet ’’ could hardly be expected 
to dance. The comedians were allowed to be 
more mercurial ; liveliness of manner and move- 
ment almost necessarily accompanied drollery of 
speech. But to the introduction of pantomimes 
was ascribed the employment of “a set of me- 
chanical motions, the caricatures of gestures.” 
Theophilus Cibber charged Garrick with a “ pan- 
tomimical manner of acting every word in a sen- 
tence’’; the very accusation Peregrine Pickle 
brought against Mr. Quin. Cibber credited 
himself with perception of the actor’s merits 
when he condescended to pursue simple nature. 
“Yet,” the critic continued, “I am not therefore 
to be blind to his studied tricks, his over-fond- 
ness for extravagant attitudes, frequent affected 
starts, convulsions, twitchings, jerkings of the 
body, sprawling of the fingers, slapping the breast 
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and pockets, etc.” Garrick had been a dili 
student of the pantomimical feats, the wond 
mimicry of Rich. ‘That Garrick,” writes 
ber, ‘“‘ before his taste was mature should t 
the expressive dumb-show of Rich might be 
troduced with effect in stage dialogue, is not 
prising.” Macklin’s acrimonious account of € 
rick’s histrionic method ascribes to him exces 
movement and gesticulation. “ His art ina 
consisted in incessantly pawing and hauling 
characters about with whom he was conce 
in the scene; and, where he did not paw or} 
the characters, he stalked between them and 
audience ; and that generally when they » 
speaking the most important and interesting f 
sage in the scene, which demanded, in propri 
a strict attention. When he spoke himself, 
pulled about the character he spoke to ; 
squeezed his hat, hung forward, and stood alr 
upon one foot, with no part of the other to 
ground but the toe of it. His whole action w 
he made love in tragedy or in comedy, when 
was familiar with his friend, when he was in 
ger, sorrow, rage, consisted in squeezing his } 
thumping his breast, strutting up and down 
stage, and pawing the characters that he ac 
with.” This criticism must be accepted ¥ 
some allowance for the spirit of detraction wh 
largely animated the author. 

It was said of the comedian Woodward t 
he was Harlequin in every part he played; 
great pantomimic experience affected his ey 
impersonation. He was reputed to be, after R 
“the best teller of a story in dumb-show 
English stage had ever seen.” He acquirec 
this way an extraordinary habit of suiting the 
tion to the word and the word to the action 
illustrating speech with gesture. If he was 
quired to mention an undertaker, he flapped 
hat, pursed his brow, clasped his hands, and } 
a burlesque solemnity strode across the st 
before he spoke; he would: mimic the wipin 
a glass or the drawing of a cork at the ¥ 
“waiter,” and could not say “mercer” til 
had measured off several yards of cloth on 
flap of his coat. It is added, however, thai 
“did these things with such strength of imita 
and of humor that, although it was flagra 
wrong, criticism itself could not forbear to lau 

Goldsmith, observing that the English | 
very little gesture in ordinary conversation, fc 
as a consequence that our players were stiff 
formal of deportment, that their action sat 
easily upon them, and that they were obligé 
supply stage gestures by their imagination al 
A French comedian might discover proper I 
els of action in every company and in é 
coffee-house he entered. But an English 
could only take his models from the stage it 
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could only imitate nature from an imitation of 
ure. “1 know of no set of men more likely 
be improved by traveling than those of the 
atrical profession,” wrote the Doctor. “The 
abitants of the Continent are less reserved 
‘ahere; they may be seen through upon a first 
‘uaintance ; such are the proper models to 
‘w from ; they are at once striking and they 
found in great abundance.” It would be in- 
‘usable i in a comedian to add everything of his 
ato the poet’s dialogue, yet as to action he 
‘sentirely at liberty. In this way it was open 
him to show the fertility of his genius, the 
nancy of his humor, and the exactness of his 
-gment. ~ Goldsmith describes a French actor, 
le exhibiting an ungovernable rage as the 
5 of the comedy “ L’Avare,” betraying the 
riciousness of Harpagon’s disposition by stoop- 
suddenly to pick up a pin and quilting it in 
flap of his coat-pocket with great assiduity- 
wo candles are lighted up for his wedding; 
flies and extinguishes one; it is, however, 
'ted up again; he then steals to-it and pri- 
| ly crams it into his pocket.” A representa- 
of “ The Mock Doctor” was also commended. 
| ere again the comedian had an opportunity 
| eightening the ridicule by action. The French 
| er sits in a chair with a high back, and then 
| ins to show away by talking nonsense which 
i yould have thought Latin by those who do 
} understand a syllable of the matter. At last 
mows enthusiastic, enjoys the admiration of 
| company, tosses his legs and arms about, 
|, in the midst of his raptures and vociferation, 
jand the chair fall back together.” If this 
)ild be thought dull in the recital, it is urged 
| “the gravity of Cato could not stand it in 
| representation,” and that there hardly existed 
|, aracter in comedy to which a player of real 
jor could not add strokes of vivacity such as 
ld secure great applause. Instead of this, 
ever, the fine gentlemen of the theatre were 
t through a whole part to do nothing but 
t and open their snuff-boxes ; while the pretty 
Ws sat with their legs crossed, and the clowns 
od up their breeches. These proceedings, 
critic concludes, if once or even twice re- 
ed, might do well enough ; “but to see them 
2d up in every scene argues the actor almost 
‘varren as the character he would expose.” 
wldsmith accounted Mademoiselle Clairon 
‘nost perfect female figure he had ever seen 
i the stage; not that nature had bestowed 
* personal beauty upon her than upon certain 
lish actresses—there were many, indeed, who 
ssed as much “statuary grace,” by which 
Meant “ elegance unconnected with motion,” 
te did; but they all fell infinitely short of her 
a mhe oul came “to give expression to the 
VOL. XI.—28 






















limb and animate every feature.” Her entrance 
upon the scene was pronounced to be “ exces- 
sively engaging.” She did not come in glancing 
round and staring at the audience as though she 
was reckoning the receipts, or intended to see as 
well as to be seen. Her eyes were first fixed 
upon the other persons in the play, then gradu- 
ally turned “with enchanting diffidence” upon 
the spectators. Her first words were delivered 
with scarcely any motion of the arm; “her ‘ 
hands and her tongue never set out together; 
the one prepared us for the other.” She some- 
times began with a mute, eloquent attitude; but 
she never advanced all at once with hands, eyes, 
head, and voice.”. By a simple beginning she 
gave herself “the power of rising in the passion 
of the scene.” As she proceeded, her every 
gesture, every look, acquired new violence, till at 
last transported she filled “‘ the whole vehemence 
of the part and all the idea of the poet.” Her 
hands were not alternately stretched out and 
then drawn in again “as with the singing women 
at Sadler’s Wells,” but employed with graceful 
variety ; every moment they pleased with new 
and unexpected eloquence. And further, she did 
not flourish her hands while the upper part of 
her arm was motionless, nor had she the ridicu- 
lous appearance “as if her elbows were pinned 
to her hips.” 

Goldsmith particularly recommends “ our ris- 
ing actresses,” of all the cautions to be given 
them, never to take notice of the audience upon 
any occasion whatsoever: he could not pardon a 
lady upon the stage who, when she attracted the 
admiration of the spectators, turned about to 
make them a low courtesy for their applause. 
“Such a figure .no longer continues Belvidera, 
but at once drops into Mrs. Cibber.” Let the 
audience applaud ever so loudly, their praises: 
should pass, “ except at the end of the epilogue,” 
with seeming inattention. But the while the 
critic advised “ skillful attention to gestures,” he 
deprecated study of it in the looking-glass. This, 
without some precaution, would render their ac- 
tion formal, stiff, and affected. People seldom 
improved when they had no other model but 
themselves to copy from. And he records his. 
remembrance of a notable actor “who made 
great use of his flattering monitor, and yet was 
one of the stiffest figures ever seen.” His apart-. 
ment was hung round with looking-glasses, that 
he might see his person twenty times reflected 
upon entering the room; “and I will make bold 
to say he saw twenty very ugly fellows when he 
did so.” 

No doubt the harlequin of the present time, 
if a less valued and important personage than his 
exemplar, has preserved certain of the traditions 
of Rich’s harlequin, while various of Rich’s post- 
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ures and gestures which Garrick was said to 
have imported into stage dialogue may still lin- 
ger in the theatre. The manners, even the man- 
nerisms, of a popular actor become popular in 
their turn, and are imitated and adopted by his 
successors. The admired comedian Robert Wilks 
had, we are informed, a certain peculiar custom 
of pulling down his ruffles and rolling his stock- 
ings; assuredly alater generation of actors pulled 
down their ruffles and rolled their stockings pre- 
cisely after Mr. Wilks’s manner, just as there are 
players of to-day who retain the late Charles 
Mathews’s lively habit of adjusting his side-locks, 
his cravat, and his wristbands, of putting on and 
off his gloves, etc.—resembling him in those re- 
spects, if in none other. Leigh Hunt writes of 
Lewis; the favorite comedian of eighty or ninety 
years since, that ““he drew on his gloves like a 
gentleman, and then darted his fingers at the 
ribs of the character he was talking with in a 
way that carried with it whatever was suggestive 
and sparkling and amusing.” The stage has 
known since Lewis’s time very much darting of 
fingers at the ribs of the characters. The elder 
Mathews’s method of expressing the irritability 
of Sir Fretful Plagiary by taking furious pinches 
of snuff and by frequent buttoning and unbutton- 
ing of his double-breasted coat is not yet lost to 
the theatre. Concerning Munden’s variety and 
significance of grimace and gesture Leigh Hunt 
grows eloquent. The actor was said to make 
something out of nothing by his singular “ inten- 
sity of contemplation.” He would play the part 
of a vagabond loiterer about inn-doors, would 
look at and for ten minutes together gradually 
approach from a distance.a pot of ale on a table, 
the while he kept the house in roars of laughter 
by the intense idea which he dumbly conveyed of 
its contents and the not less intense manifesta- 
tion of his cautious but inflexible resolution to 
drink it. Hunt further applauds Munden’s per- 
sonation of a credulous old antiquary upon whom 
a battered beaver has .been imposed as “the hat 
of William Tell,’ and records how the comedian 
reverently put the hat on his head, and then sol- 
emnly walked to and fro with such an excessive 
sense of the glory with which he was crowned 
and the weight of reflected heroism he sustained, 
elegantly halting now and then to assume the 
attitude of one drawing a bow, “that the specta- 
tors could hardly have been astonished had they 
seen his hair stand:on end and carry the hat aloft 
with it.” 

Stage gestures acquire, no doubt, a rather 
stereotyped character, and those who profess to 
teach acting are apt to inculcate very conven- 
tional forms of histrionic expression. The action 
that is to accompany the word is subject to many 
rules and limitations. Charles Dickens, who 


wrote disrespectfully of the Théatre Frangai: 
an establishment devoted to a dreary classica 
—‘a kind of tomb where you went as the E; 
ern people did in the stories to think of your 
successful loves and dead relations —especi 
condemned the gestures employed even by 
leading performers. ‘‘ Between ourselves, e 
one’s best friends there ’’—he was thinking 
Regnier, perhaps—“ are at times very aggray 
ing. One tires of seeing a man, through ; 
number of acts, remembering everything by j 
ting his forehead with the flat of his hand, je 
ing out sentences by shaking himself and pil 
them up in pyramids over his head with his ri 
forefinger. And they have a general small cc 
edy piece,” he continues, “where you, see t 
sofas and three little tables, to which a man 
ters with his hat on, to talk to another man— 
in respect of which you know exactly when 
will get up from one sofa to sit on the other, : 
take his hat off one table to put his hat upon 
other—which strikes one quite as ludicrously 
a good farce.” ) nah 

It is clear that a certain forfeiture of dig: 
must result from too literal a system of illus 
tive gesture. Cibber’s personation of Wo 
was much applauded, yet he was strongly ¢ 
sured for the vulgarity of the action with wl 
he embellished the words— 


“ This candle burns not clear; ’tis I must snu! 
Then out it goes.” 


It seems that with his thumb and _ forefinger 
with his first and second fingers, he imitated 
manner of extinguishing a candle by means ¢ 
pair of snuffers. Genest writes: “One must 
ment that Shakespeare should have used a m: 
phor so unworthy of him, but surely the ar 
should rather endeavor to sink the thing thai 
bring it peculiarly into notice”; and he proce 
to record that when Young played Wolsey 
folded his arms the while he delivered the ] 
sage and slurred the metaphor completely, e 
cing in this respect better judgment than Ker 
who, although he did not, like Cibber, preten 
ply the snuffers, yet elevated and wrinkl 
grand nose and assumed a disgusted expres 
as though the departed candle had left behir 
an unpleasant odor. Much discussion arose | 
cerning Kemble’s action as Hamlet when, 
nouncing the slanders he was reading, he 
the page from the .book to demonstrate his 
opinion of the satirical rogue, the author; 
Macready’s waving aloft of a cambric hance 
chief by way of expressing Hamlet’s intenti¢ 
be “idle” may almost be viewed as “the di 
spring of woes unnumbered.”” Edwin Fo 
derided the proceeding, described it as a pe 
mouchozr, even hissed it: and a feeling of 













We . WoL -LEeAGLION “TO.MITTHE. WORD.” 


-ywas engendered between the two tragedians 
hich so spread and strengthened as to acquire 
Imost the importance of a national conflict, and 
srminated in the great New York riot of 1849. 
| “Look you whether he has not turned. his 
‘blor and has tears in his eyes,” remarks Polo- 
‘jus of the First Player and his recitation; and 
{amlet also comments upon the wanned visage 
‘f the actor, the tears in his eyes, his distracted 
‘spect, broken voice, etc. Tears do not rarely 
‘sit the eyes of the players, who are moved to 
ympathy by their own simulations and are able 
‘) force their souls so to their own conceits. It 
‘not so much that they are convinced by the 
miliar Horatian counsel, Sz wvzs me flere, etc. ; 
| proneness to tears is rather a constitutional 
culty or failing which players share with play- 
‘>ers, novel-readers, auditors of poetry, sermons, 
‘yeeches, etc. But can the actor discharge the 
fe from his countenance otherwise than pro- 
\ieally by rubbing the rouge off? There is ex- 
‘nt a description of Betterton’s performance of 
‘amlet which describes the actor, although nat- 





ally of a ruddy and sanguine complextion, as. 


: ming pale as his own neckcloth instantly upon 
‘e appearance of the ghost. ‘“ His whole body 
emed to be affected with a tremor inexpressi- 
'e, so that had his father’s ghost actually risen 
fore him he could not have been seized with 
ore real agonies. And this was felt so strongly 
7 the audience that the blood seemed to curdle 
their veins likewise,’’ etc. An American critic 
‘ys left a curious account of the “unique and 
‘imitable method” of the late Junius Brutus 
‘ooth, and his extraordinary “control over the 
‘tal and involuntary functions.” We are in- 
med that the actor could “tremble from head 
', foot, or tremble in one outstretched arm to 
e finger-tips while holding it in the firm grasp 
| the other hand. . The veins of his corded 
lid magnificent neck would swell, and the whole 
‘roat and face become suffused with crimson in 
“moment, in the crisis of passion, to be suc- 
“eded on the ebb of feeling by an ashy paleness. 
‘o throw the blood into the face is a compara- 
ely easy feat for a sanguine man by simply 
ding the breath; but for a man of pale com- 
‘exion to speak passionate and thrilling words 
‘nding the suffusion is quite another thing. On 
‘e other hand, it must be observed that no 
aount of merely physical exertion or exercise of 
| ice could bring color into that pale, proud, in- 
‘lectual face. . In a word, he commanded 
$ own pulses, as well as the pulses of his audi- 
‘fs, with most despotic ease.” 

' From his early practice in pantomime Ed- 
und Kean derived, no doubt, much of the ease 
‘id grace of attitude and gesture he displayed as 
} tragedian. Hazlitt specially commends the 
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actor’s impressive and Titanesque postures, yet 
objects to the gesture he employed as Iago in 
the last scene of “ Othello,” when he malignantly 
pointed to the corpses of the Moor’s victims. 
“Tt is not in the character of the part, which 
consists in the love of mischief, not as an end, 
but as a means. ... Besides, it is not in the 
text of Shakespeare.” When Kean as Richard, 
in his familiar colloquy with Buckingham, crossed 
his hands behind his back, certain critics held the 
action to be “too natural”; while his pugilistic 
gestures in the concluding scene, though cen- 
sured by some, were much applauded by others. 
Hazlitt wrote of him: “ He fought like one drunk 
with wounds, and the attitude in which he stands 
with his hands stretched out, after his sword is 
taken from him, had a preternatural and terrific 
grandeur, as if his will could not be disarmed, 
and the very phantoms of his despair had a with- 
ering power.” Dr. Doran has noted certain of 
the actor’s “grand moments,” when, at the close 
of his career, he appeared a pitiable sight : “ Ge- 
nius was not traceable in that bloated face; in- 
tellect was all but quenched in those once match- 
less eyes ; . he moved only with difficulty, 
using his sword as a stick.” Yet there arose a 
murmur of approbation at the pause and action of 
his extended arm when he said—as though con- 
signing all the lowering clouds to the sea—“ in the 
deep bosom of the ocean, durzed/’”’ The words, 
“ The dogs bark at me as I halt by them,” were so 
suited with action as to elicit a round of applause. 

Mr. Gould’s essays upon the histrionic genius 
of Junius Brutus Booth make frequent mention 
of the “manual eloquence,” the appropriate 
“hand-play” of the tragedian, and his inventive- 
ness in that respect. When as Shylock, replying 
to Salarino’s question touching Antonio’s flesh, 
““What’s that good for?” he said, “ To bait fish 
withal,” he was wont, in his tamer moods, to em- 
ploy “a gesture as if holding a fishing-rod.” 
When as Cassius he said of Ceesar, “‘ His coward 
lips did from their color fly,” Booth illustrated 
the text by a momentary action, as though he 
were carrying a standard. ‘The movement was 
fine as giving edge to the sarcasm,” but, the es- 
sayist admits, “ pointed to a redundancy of action 
which sometimes appeared in this great actor’s 
personations, marking the excess in him, how- 
ever, of those high histrionic powers: keen feel- 
ing and shaping imagination.” Further, Booth’s 
Cassius was “signalized by one action of char- 
acteristic excellence and originality.” After the 
murder of Czsar, Booth “ strode right across the 
dead body and out of the scene in silent and dis- 
dainful triumph.” As Jago, when saying— 

“©... such a handkerchief 
(I am sure it was your wife’s) did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard with ”— 
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Booth, while pretending to lay his hand on his 
heart “to enforce asseveration,’ tucked away 
more securely in his doublet the very handker- 
chief which “with -fiendish purpose he intended 
Cassio should wipe his beard with.” When he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ The Moor;-I know his trumpet,” he 
seemed to imitate the very sound of the instru- 
ment; “tossed it from his lips with the careless 
grace of an accomplished musician.” When as 
Othello he declared, “I know not where is that 
Promethean heat,” it was as though the adjec- 
tive had but just occurred to him, and the pas- 
sage was “accompanied by a wandering and 
questioning gesture.” At the words, “It is the 
very error of the moon; she comes more near 
the earth than she was wont,” etc., his gesture 
“seemed to figure the faith of the Chaldean and 
to bring the moon more near.” He slew himself 


by means of a dagger he had worn concealed 
his turban. 

The value of action as the ally of words y 
be very freely admitted by those who remem| 
Mr. Irving as Philip, in the Laureate’s tragedy 
“ Queen Mary,” toying with his poniard, and w 
peculiar significance turning its point toward | 
interlocutor, the Count de Feria, at the words- 


« And if you be not Secret in this matter— 
You understand me there, too?” 


” 


Feria answers, “Sir, I do.” For the action v 
as intelligible as though the words had been sj 
ken and sentence of death had been passed up 
the count for his failure to be secret in the m; 
ter. 


DUTTON Cook (Belgravia Magazine), 





OVER-PRODOGC LLG 


HE question which it is proposed to discuss 

in this paper, namely, whether over-produc- 

tion is possible, may appear at first sight to sa- 
vor of paradox. If there is one condition, of 
modern industry which more than another makes 
itself apparent, it is surely the frequent produc- 
tion of commodities in excess of the demand for 
them. Using the term over-production to de- 
note that more commodities are produced at a 
given time and place thancan be taken off 
in the existing state of the market, the thing is 
constantly occurring. A familiar illustration is 
afforded by the recent state of the iron-trade of 
this country, when the demand fell off to such 
an extent that a large accumulation of manufact- 
ured iron took place, which could not be sold 
at a remunerative price ; that is, at a price which 
covered the cost of production, including a rea- 
sonable return on the manufacturer’s capital ; 
and many of the iron-works were in consequence 
closed for a time, and large numbers of workmen 
were thrown out of employment. Another ex- 
ample of not uncommon occurrence which will 
at once occur to the recollection is that of a glut 
in the Manchester cotton-trade. These are spe- 
cial and isolated cases of over-production. They 
are temporary in character; the glut finally dis- 
appears, after causing more or less suffering, to 
be succeeded by an active demand for the goods 
in question, But, arising out of the frequency of 
such cases, there may often be noticed the preva- 
lence of an uneasy apprehension, which finds ut- 
terance in a good deal that is said and written at 


the present day, lest there may come a time 
general over-production, when the world y 
produce more than it can.:consume; when thi 
will be more workmen than there is work 
them to do; and when the distress which is n 
occasional and exceptional will become the n 
mal condition of the majority. The sentiny 
finds still more forcible utterance in the fear 
often expressed that the commercial supremé 
of England may pass over to some rival, and | 
prosperity suffer a decline in consequence. 1 
assumption implied in these gloomy forecasts 
obviously that there is some definite quantity 
commodities, and no more, which the world ¢ 
consume ;‘and that if one country produces 
much of this, there is only the balance left 
be produced by the others. If America sho 
become a great producing country—I am h 
speaking of manufactured goods, not of food 
raw commodities—the demand for English goo 
it is assumed, must fall off; hence the decline 
English commerce and general decadence of © 
country are in store for us. 

There are thus two cases to be consid 
temporary over-production of a single commi 
ity, or class of commodities ; and general ov 
production as a final and permanent conditi 
And first, as regards the more simple case, 
over-production of a single class of things, 
Manchester piece-goods. In ordinary times 
out-turn of these goods goes on increasing y 
by year in a geometrical ratio; the trade is 
expanding; then suddenly there comes a t 

















sen the demand ceases to increase, or may even 
| line; and the result which ensues is said to 
‘due to over-production. Now, unfortunately, 
lsre is no room for doubt about the reality of 
': suffering and distress in such cases; but what 
| the real cause which has brought it about ? 
‘me country or countries which have been reg- 
‘aly taking this increasing supply stop doing 
or take only a smdftler quantity. There is 
_dto be a falling off in the demand. But this 


of course, merely the technical way of express-. 


'¢ the fact; the demand has not really fallen 
‘in the sense that the people of these countries 

uld not be quite ready to go on taking the 

‘ods if they could get them. What has really 
ppened is that they have not been able them- 
ves to produce commodities which they might 

erin exchange for our goods. For example, 

amine occurs in India; the crops which would 

ordinary course be exported from that country 

>not raised, or are all required for home con- 

‘mption; hence the glut of goods at Manches- 
_. But clearly what has happened is not over- 
dduction at Manchester, but under-production 

non-production in India. The late war in 


istern Europe furnished another instance of 


‘same sort. A considerable part of the pop- 
ition of that part of the world was diverted 
‘m its normal employment of producing ex- 
‘angeable commodities to doing what, in an 
dnomical point of view, was worse than doing 
thing—the work of destruction. One result 
is a glut in our markets. So with regard to the 
sumed over-production in the iron-trade. The 
ople of the United States had for a time diverted 
i undue proportion of their available labor and 
pital from the production of food to the con- 
‘uction of railroads, which left them for a time 
‘th no stock of surplus exchangeable commodi- 
$s, so that our manufactured iron could not be 
sen off at its usual rate. In all these cases it was 
stoppage in production in some other part of 
world which brought about the appearance 
‘Over-production here. This is no doubt well 





“8 subject; but it is very far from being a mere 
lism, especially when we come to consider the 
ore general question of the prospects of the 
orld as regards production in the future. Peo- 
+ may have a clear view of each special and 
ated case, who yet but dimly perceive what is 
_ be the final solution of the general problem, 
what are the conditions involved in it. Men 
‘Il speak of the revival of trade, when it is de- 
essed, as a thing to be confidently expected 
‘me day or other, just as in a season of bad 
vather they look for a change to fine, who yet 
the same breath express their apprehension 
‘it the time may come when trade will have 
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derstood by those who have given attention to. 
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reached its limit, and will decline finally never 
again to revive, and when there will be every- 
where a redundance of workmen seeking for em- 
ployment. I am not speaking here of fears lest 
any particular branch of industry should be ex- 
tinguished—not through failure of demand, but 
through failure of the means of carrying it on; 
fears lest our supply of coal, for example, should 
be exhausted, when the industries dependent on 
it must perforce come to an end; but of the 
vague apprehension that the supply of labor will 
eventually overtake demand. Of the widespread 
existence of this feeling there is hardly room for 
doubt. It finds expression among other ways 
in the constantly heard complaint of the over- 
crowded state of all the professions and the dif- 
ficulty of finding an opening for young men; an 
apprehension founded on the belief that we are 
approaching to a condition of general over-pro- 
duction—over-production of mental as well as 
material products. 

How far is this fear of ultimate over-produc- 
tion justified? Even if, as will be conceded by 
those who take the most gloomy view of the 
case, the expansion of trade has so far been at- 
tended on the whole with an advancement of 
the material well-being of those engaged in it, 
although the social condition of the masses may 
still lag far behind the rate of progress that might 
be accomplished under a better distribution of 
the remuneration of the different kinds of labor, 
yet is it reasonable to expect that this improve- 
ment will continue, even at its present rate and 
with its attendant train of poverty and want, or 
will the condition of the majority become still 
less happy in the future? And in place of vague 
forecasts, hopeful or otherwise, is it possible to 
find any underlying principle by which to test the 
matter, or must we go on watching the varia- 
tions in the markets as we do the changes in the 
weather, with as little insight into the causes of 
the one as of the other? 

The proper answer to the question embodied 
in these fears about the world’s future will, I 
believe, be found in the answer to another ques- 
tion, Where does all the wealth of the world come 
from? The reply may be made, It comes from 
saving. It is the surplus of production over con- 
sumption. No doubt that is one way of answer- 
ing the question. If every one consumed as much 
as he produced, there could be no accumulation 
of anything. Savings are the origin of wealth. 
But whose savings? Or, to put the thing in 
another way, whence comes the wealth found . 
among the different classes who enjoy it? The 
merchants, and manufacturers, and ship-owners, 
and traders, and the professional classes, who 
are constantly getting to be both more numerous 
and more prosperous—these are not the creators 
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of wealth, although a large part of the wealth 
created finds its way into their pockets. Whence 
comes the constantly increasing stock of wealth 
in which they share? Is there any limit to the 
increase of that stock? And, if so, when will it 
be attained ? Or will the process of general en- 
richment now going on before our eyes continue 
indefinitely ? 

A valid answer to this question may, I vent- 
ure to think, be found by means of an illustra- 
tion. 
number of persons set down in an island by 
themselves, and cut off from the rest of the 
world, and work out the economical conse- 
quences, although on a different method from 
that which has hitherto been employed. But a 
still more appropriate illustration is afforded by 
an actually existing case—that of an Indian vil- 
lage community, which, at any rate until modern 
times, was practically almost as isolated and self- 
contained as the ideal settlement in a desert 
island. In the typical Indian village community 
perhaps ninety per cent. of the inhabitants are 
engaged in the production of food—in tilling the 
village lands, in the produce of which all share 
jointly. Only a very small minority is engaged 
in trade, which is represented by the leather- 
worker, who supplies the community with shoes, 
and the village smith, who repairs the plows; 
there is also the accountant to keep the records, 
the watchman to guard, and a priest to perform 
sacrifices ; while the esthetic element is repre- 
sented by the village minstrel and dancing-girl. 
All these worthies are paid in kind by a share of 
the harvest reaped. The women grind the corn 
and weave the clothes from the home-grown 
cotton. The only non-productive classes are the 
old folks past work and the children. But, al- 
though the whole community are engaged in 
labor, the production of commodities is limited 
to replacing wear and tear; for as the surplus 
food raised goes to the king as rent, and is spent 
by him in feeding his useless retainers, there is 
in effect no accumulation of any sort; nothing 
goes out from the village and nothing comes 
into it—the condition of the community is a 
stagnant one. This is because, while the mass 
of the community find employment in the pro- 
duction of food and the raw material for clothing, 
the numbers so employed are far in excess of 
the requirements of the work. Now, this stag- 
nant condition may be converted into one of 
progress, first, by improved agriculture, enabling 
more food to be produced from the village lands, 
and a surplus to become available for export in 
exchange for other things; or, secondly, the la- 
borer’s work may become more effective; the 
tillage may be carried on by a smaller number 
of hands, and a part of the community may be 


» 


We might take the favorite one of a_ 


set free for other occupations. Let us suppos 
that sixty out of the ninety persons heretofor 
employed on tillage are thus set free, and that 
still taking their share of the village crops, the 
apply themselves to working for the comfort ¢ 
the community—building better houses, makin; 
household utensils, furniture, and so on, A 
they get more skilled the variety of their employ 
ment is more extended ; some work at one thing 
some at another, till finally a state of societ 
might be reached in which the sixty non-agricult 
urists were working each at a separate occupa 
tion, some of these being of a non-material nat 
ure, or, by a combination of efforts of a part o 
the number, commodities might be produced o 
a more elaborate kind, while the collective villag 
property of all kinds and the means of at 
ment might be continually increasing. 

Here, then, we have a civilized and prone 
sive community. Now, what has rendered th 
change possible? Simply this, that, wherea 
before almost the whole of the community wer 
engaged in raising the food required for thei 
own sustenance, a part of them now suffice fo 
this purpose, and set the remainder free for othe 
pursuits—manufacture, art, literature, etc. [f 
other words, those engaged in raising food pre 
duce a surplus of food after supplying their ow 
wants, which surplus maintains the rest of th 
community who are engaged in other occupa 
tions, and constitutes the foundation upon whic 
rests the production of all other commodities. — 

Now, what happens in this typical case of 
village community holds true for all communi 
ties, and for the whole world. The existencs 
not only of manufacturers and merchants, bi 
of all the professional classes, and those who liy 
by furnishing amusement or instruction to other 
—their existence is possible only because the 
portion of the world’s population which is er 
gaged in the production of food produces mor 
than it consumes. And, further, the profits an 
incomes of all these classes are not made i 
trade or business in the sense of being produce 
by these operations. In the case of the villag 
community, if we suppose it to consist of on 
hundred persons, each member receives for bh. 
remuneration the one-hundredth part of th 
produce raised by the agricultural portion of 
community, whatever be the nature of his oce 
pation; and just so the ultimate source of 
remuneration which all classes of society— 
ever they may be employed—obtain for the 
labors is a share of the surplus food grown 
that part of the world’s population which 
engaged in raising food. The nature of the m 
muneration may be disguised by the multiplici’ 
of channels through which the wealth of t 
world is filtered before each man gets his shat 





















| by the still further complication that pay- 
‘nts are deferred and earnings accumulated, 
1 by the interposition of money as a repre- 
tative of value; but this is the ultimate mode 
‘payment in every case as truly as if all ser- 
es were paid in kind; and just as the pay- 
| ntof the seventy non-agricultural members 
| the village community—whether their occupa- 
I be simple or complex, rude or refined—is 
surplus food produced by the thirty agricult- 
Sts, so the surplus food produced by that part 
the world’s population which is engaged in 
\iculture is the measure of the profits and in- 
nes of all other classes of society taken to- 
| her. 
| If this view of the case be admitted to be the 
| rect one, we are now in a position to find the 
‘per answer to the question, Whether the con- 
ion of general over-production can ever be at- 
‘aed to? In the typical case brought forward 
| way of illustration, we have supposed that 
tty per cent. of the population are engaged in 
)} production of food, and that the other sev- 
|y per cent. are set free for employment in 
jer occupations. Among these latter the di- 
ion of employments may go on extending until 
| ry Man is engaged on a separate one, or by a 
/nbination of efforts a considerable degree of 
| mufacturing skill might be attained to, and the 
| lization and material comfort of the commu- 

y might advance accordingly. But the advance 
| Subject to this condition, that the number of 
ple to be employed is strictly limited by the 
tount of food raised. The village lands, in 
wir existing state of culture, are supposed to 
capable of supporting only one hundred per- 
is; and, if this number be exceeded, the man- 
ieture of products conducive to comfort and 
joyment might increase, but there would not 
enough food for everybody to eat. Whereas, 
fore, each member of the community obtained 
> one-hundredth part of the produce of the 
ad in return for his labor, he would now be en- 
ed only to something less than this amount, 
ich would be insufficient for his support. And 
Instead of each person receiving a ratable share 
the village produce, irrespective of his mode of 
ployment, the distribution was left to. be a 
itter of barter, which is the actual condition of 
riety in general, then, while those whose pro- 
| ctions were best suited to the tastes and wants 
| the community might succeed in obtaining 
dre than a ratable share of the available food, 
ers would obtain still less; the things which 
se last produced would not find a market. 
ie result would be an apparent over-produc- 
nof commodities, but in reality a deficiency of 
od. 
. Here, then, we approach to a solution of the 
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problem. The conditions of modern society in- 
volve the need of provision for a constantly in- 
creasing population—that is, a constant increase 
of the supply of food. In the hypothetical case 
assumed, the population could only increase and 
everybody have still enough to eat, either by the 
village obtaining more land, which alternative is 
excluded by the hypothesis, or by improved agri- 
culture furnishing more food from the same ex- 
tent of land. In the case of the whole world the 
result is obtained partly in this way, but in a far 
larger degree by the opening up of new countries 
and bringing new soils under cultivation; al- 
though it may be observed that using the term, 
improvement in agriculture, in its widest sense— 
to include improvements in the means of bring- 
ing agricultural produce to market—this opening 
up of new lands is really one form of improved 
agriculture. At any rate, the result is the same 
whether an acre is made to produce as much as 
two acres did before, or whether a fresh acre 
which was before beyond reach be’ brought un- 
der cultivation. Now, the analogy here suggest- 
ed of the village community, or the self-contained 
island community, holds good, as I conceive, to 
the fullest extent for society in general ; the proc- 
ess here described as taking place in a limited 
community is precisely what is taking place over 
the whole world. The progressive development 
in the production of all other things than food, 
including non-material as well’ as material pro- 
ductions, is due to the division of employments, 
the combination of efforts, and improvements in 
labor-saving appliances which result from the 
better organization of industry; but it is not the 
production of wealth in the strict sense. Whereas 
in an earlier stage of civilization ten men were 
employed in making a commodity which can now 
be made by one man, the remaining nine being 
set free to do other things—herein lies the secret 
of the increase of commodities and the advance 
of material civilization. The result is, that things 
which were scarce now become common, and 
that new things are invented and brought into 
use; but the value of the aggregate productions 
of the community, using the word in the widest 
sense, and whether those productions be few or 


many, rude or refined, is in every state of society 


the food of the persons engaged in producing 
them, which again is the surplus food raised by 
the cultivators of the soil. This is the important 
fact to bear in mind, that the earnings of all 
classes of society—the so-called productive classes 
as well as the non-productive; the wages of the 
sailor, and the income of the ship-owner, and the 
profits of the merchant ; the money turned over 
by the manufacturer who works up the raw ma- 
terial, and the wages of the artisans employed 
by him; the profits retained by the tradesmen 
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or distributing agents ; the incomes of the pro- 
fessional classes, who get their living out of the 
savings of the rest of the community, the doc- 
tors, and lawyers, and schoolmasters, and au- 
thors, and artists; all the earnings—transmitted 
from one to the other in the form of representa- 
tive counters — which find their way into. the 
pockets of these people, are not made in business 
in the sense of being produced there. The pro- 
duction took place at an earlier stage; the sub- 
sequent operations are merely of the transfer 
of wealth previously created, the surplus food, 
namely, produced by that section of the commu- 
nity which is engaged in agriculture. And just 
as in the hypothetical village community of one 
hundred persons each man’s remuneration would 
be the one-hundredth part of the produce of the 
village-land, whether he was engaged in grind- 
ing corn or writing a tragedy, so the equation 
between the surplus food produced in the world 
and all other commodities taken together remains 
unaffected by the greater or less complexity of 
the organization of society, or the advance of 
refinement and mechanical skill. The surplus 
food produced by that part of the world’s popu- 
lation which is engaged in agriculture, and which 
it exchanges for other things, is the measure of 
the value of all the other commodities—material 
and non-material— produced by all the other 
classes of society taken together. This is the 
ultimate source of all wealth, not saving merely, 
but saving of food. It is this surplus which the 
rest of the world enjoy, struggling for among 
themselves, and obtaining in very unequal pro- 
portions ; but the so-called profits of that por- 
tion of the community are simply cases of the 
transfer of wealth previously created by another 
class, just as much as the so-called profits made 
on the Stock Exchange are not profits in the real 
sense of the term, but merely a transfer of prop- 
erty from one man’s pocket to another. 

One ‘important qualification must here be 
noted, which will no doubt have been already 
anticipated by the reader. Man is not sustained 
by food alone; he needs also to be clothed and 
warmed and protected from the weather. All 
the food which a man produces after he has fed 
himself is therefore strictly not surplus; he must 
apply a part to satisfy his other needs by ex- 
changing it for raiment and fuel and means of 
shelter. Further, the implements for agriculture 
have to be provided. If these are made by the 
agriculturists themselves, they have so much less 
time for their proper occupation, and less food 
will be raised in consequence. If, as is more 
likely to be the case, these things are made for 
them by another class of the community, then 
the food consumed by the latter must be placed 
in the same category as the food consumed by 


the tillers of the soil themselves. It is theref 
only the available surplus of food, after all th 
wants are provided for, which constitutes ¢ 
effective surplus. If the supply of surplus fo 
over and above what the agriculturists themseh 
consume is no more than sufficient to feed t 
classes engaged in ministering to their wan 
then the condition of the community will be ne 
progressive, as was that of the hypothetical 
lage community, which grows only enough surp! 
food to supply the small section of their numb 
—village artisans and servants, watchman, prie 
etc.—engaged wholly in ministering to the war 
of the remainder. It is only when the surpl 
food raised is sufficient to maintain other me 
bers of the community who produce more coi 
modities than are required by the tillers of t 
soil for actual subsistence, and are able to ¢ 
change these commodities among each other, tl 
the progressive stage of civilization is reached, 

The term “food,” therefore, used here for t 
sake of brevity, must be taken to include whi 
ever is necessary for sustenance, Returning n 
to the main point at issue, and reserving for fi 
ure notice another important qualification, whi 
will probably have been suggested by what I 
just been said, we are now in a position to 
distinctly the conditions under which over-pi 
duction may occur. The problem evidently tu 
on the equilibrium necessary to be maintain 
between the increase of population and the 
crease in the supply of food. So long as 1 
production of food goes on increasing—that 
so long as new soils continue to be brought t 
der cultivation, and old soils to be rendered mi 
productive—the population engaged in the p 
duction of all other things may go on increasi 
too. If exact equilibrium between the two thir 
is maintained, the condition of society will be 
effect the same as that of a stationary populatit 
and there can be no over-production. On i 
contrary, by the development of labor -savi 
appliances, the production of commodities of 
sorts may go on increasing indefinitely, the res 
being that the value of all other things measut 
in food will be reduced, and a larger share 
them will on the average be available for eve 
body. The condition of the community will I 
come more and more prosperous; every one V 
have enough to eat, and all other things will 
cheaper and more abundant. By cheapness 
meant, of course, that a larger quantity of tht 
will exchange for the same amount of food, 
question of money value or price being foréi 
to the point, as money prices depend merely 
the less or greater abundance of the preci¢ 
metals, But if this equilibrium between foc 
supply and increase of population is not ma 
tained, then over-production will occur, or ratl 








result will take the apparent form of over- 
juction, although what would really occur is 
‘ficiency of food, This might be disguised 
sr the complexity of modern civilization. In 
struggle for the available supply of food, the 
e industrious and intelligent, and those who 
‘layed most intelligence in administering to 
wants and desires of mankind, would get a 
‘ciency; the less fortunate and active would 
‘he first sufferers; and the phenomena most 
/ninently apparent would be the production of 
| modities which could be soonest dispensed 
‘| by mankind—in short, over-production and 
increase of pauperism, disguising what had 
‘\y happened, a deficiency of food. But, sub- 
‘to the condition that the population engaged 
‘the production of other things does not in- 
se faster than the supply of surplus food, the 
‘on that there can be such a thing as over- 
luction, or that there can be more things pro- 
2d than the demand can be found for, is from 
‘nature of the case untenable. The wants of 
i are illimitable, and can never be fully satis- 
The only thing of which there can be over- 
luction is man himself. There may be too 
4y men in the world; there can not be too 
1y things produced by man. 
‘A pertinent illustration bearing on this sub- 
‘is afforded by the enormous class of persons, 
tnon-productive and withdrawn from useful 
, serving in the collective armies of Europe. 
‘pose these armies to be disbanded, and the 
1 composing them return to civil life. The 
bable effect, it may be said, would be a glut 
the labor-market ; and so there might be in 
sense, and as a temporary condition, before 
T occupations were found for these men. But 
ily the community would not really be the 
rer, because, while the supply of food would 
jain undiminished, its consumption would not 
increased by the transfer of the soldiers to 
Temployment ; and as soon as new fields of 
or were discovered everybody would be better 
than before; there would be as much to eat, 
| people would be better housed and clothed 
{more fully supplied with comforts and amuse- 
ats. Still further, if, as would probably hap- 
,a part of the available labor thus set, free 
‘e to transfer itself to new countries, and en- 


fe in farming, there would be a sudden change’ 


the ratio of the supply of food to population, 
h a corresponding stimulus to all other indus- 
s. There would be room for population to 
tease without a reduction in the food-values 
ther products—a result which, strange though 
aay appear when the thing is stated nakedly, 
he true test of material prosperity. Thus it 
tht well happen that all classes of English so- 
Yy, as well as the people of other countriés, 
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might enjoy a sudden accession of prosperity 
from the disbandment or reduction of the gigan- 
tic armies of Europe. 

These considerations serve to show that an 
overstocked labor-market is an impossibility as a 
permanent condition, except so far as it arises 
from the population being in excess of the avail- 
able food-supply. When men compete with one 
another, it is not in the production of commodi- 
ties, which can never be in excess of the demand, 
but for the available supply of surplus food for 
which these goods are offered in exchange. These 
considerations also serve to explain the enormous 
benefit conferred on society by emigration. It is 
not merely that labor is diverted from an old 
country to a new; it is because emigration al- 
most always means the transfer of labor from 
the production of other things to the production 
of food, thereby disturbing in a favorable sense 
the equilibrium between the relative proportions 
of the two classes of workers into which the 
world’s population is divided, that it gives sucha 
stimulus to all other industries. The additional 
surplus food created by emigration increases the 
ageregate wealth available for the rest of the 
community. Had America not been discovered, 
the population of Europe would probably have 
long ago overtaken the means of subsistence, and 
the struggle for the available supply of food, 
which is always going on in a greater or less de- 
gree, would have become vastly intensified, tak- 
ing the apparent form of over-production of oth- 
er commodities. The peopling of the great un- 
occupied territories of the Western World has 
averted this calamity. There are marked indica- 
tions at the present time that the production of 
food in North America is now about to undergo 
a rapid and enormous expansion, far exceeding 
for the time what is required for the normal in- 
crease of the world’s population. If this fore- 
cast be correct, we are on the eve of a sudden 
access of general prosperity, which, although not 
without its incidental evils, among others the de- 
pression of the English agricultural interests un- 
til the conditions of English agriculture are modi- 
fied and become adapted to the new state of 
things, may have the effect of raising in a marked 
degree the general standard of well-being of the 
whole of Europe. It would seem, indeed, that 
we are about to witness the beginning of a great 
economical revolution, of a kind almost wholly 
beneficial to mankind, when the rapid extension 
of the cultivation of new soils on an enormous 
scale will stimulate in a degree never before wit- 
nessed the demand for all other kinds of produc- 
tion, and will put off the time of general over- 
production of the only possible kind—an over- 
production of men—into the indefinite future. 

This examination into the conditions which 
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underlie production leads us, then, to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion. If, indeed, it were possible that 
a time might come when’ production of other 
things than food would be in excess of the de- 
mand to satisfy wants; if there were some defi- 
nite amount of trade which the nations of the 
earth were scrambling for, so that what was 
gained by one was lost by another; if the strug- 
gle for existence was to become ever keener— 
then, indeed, one might despair of the future of 
the human ‘race. Happily, this is not so. Sub- 
ject to the condition that there should be food 
enough for all, the increased production of other 
things than food by one class or one nation ren- 
ders possible increased production by all other 
classes and nations, ‘There is no limit to the 
capacity of mankind for consumption, and there- 
fore to the demand for productions, using the 
word in the widest sense. But mankind may 
fall short of food. And a deficiency of food 
would have occurred long ere this but for the 
continued improvements effected in the mode of 
transporting it from place to. place by sea and 
land; while the danger that food might still run 
short—at one time a very real and pressing one 
—has now been staved off indefinitely by the 
productive power of North America. 

But, although general over-production is im- 
possible, the occurrence of cases of partial over- 
production—that is, of the production of some 
particular commodity in excess of the demand 
for’it at the particular time or place—must still 
be the normal condition. The tendency of mod- 
ern trade for particular industries to collect round 
special centers makes such cases also the more 
readily apparent, although, of course, the evil is 
not intensified on this account. The distress 
caused by a depression in the cotton-trade would 
be just as great were the mills scattered over 
the United Kingdom as if they were all collected 
at Manchester. But the conditions of modern 
trade, with its keen competition and the magni- 
tude of the efforts applied to single operations, 
serve to aggravate the evil. The desire to take 
advantage of a rising market almost always re- 
sults in a glut, to be followed by a period of 
depression, succeeded in turn by another period 
of excessive activity. The equilibrium between 
demand and supply is constantly in course of 
derangement. And the production of a com- 
modity is often continued for a time after a 
change of fashion or taste has put an end to 
the demand. The remedy for the distress oc- 
casioned in this way, by the glut of labor in 
particular occupations, is generally stated to be 
the competition for labor among different trades, 
which should keep them at one general level of 
supply—the workmen are supposed to be always 
ready to take their labor to the rising market. 
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This, however, is merely a tendency, which } 
practice is counteracted by other causes, th 
most powerful arising from an inherent condi 
tion of modern industry. The combination o 
efforts for particular objects, which is its cardj 
nal principle, involves also an extreme divisioy 
of employments. The man who spends his lif, 
in handling one particular machine can not tur; 
quickly to another business ; he must stick to hi. 
trade, although his children may be set to a ney 
one, because he is not fit for any other. Thes 
people are always liable to be the victims 0 
over-productions. 

But, in the majority of cases when over 
production appears to occur, what has really 
happened is the non-production of the a 
supply of food. One country grows food, anc 
another supplies it with manufactured goods it 
exchange for its surplus food. If, owing to wa 
or famine there is no surplus food, then th: 
manufactured goods can not be taken off. Thy 
two countries stand in exactly the same positio 
toward each other as the agricultural and non 
agricultural members of our hypothetical villag 
community. So stands Manchester toward In 
dia; so stands England toward the agricultura 
communities of the world. The case is compli 
cated in appearance because Manchester doe 
not supply only India with piece goods, bu 
other countries as well; and further that th 
payment does not always come direct. Indi 
may export rice or opium to China, and Chin 
pay for it by sending tea to America, and Ameri 
ca pay for the tea by sending bacon and whea 
to England; but in this case it is still in effec 
the eirpine produce of India which is exchange 
for the Manchester goods; and, if there is ni 
surplus produce, those goods can not be tak 
Just in proportion, then, as trade becomes COs 
mopolitan, and one country supplies its manu 
factures to the whole world instead of to on 
country only, will the liability to this or 
over-production be abated. 

A few words may be added in conelusite 
clear up a point which has purposely been ke 
in reserve. It has been already explained t 
the term food, as used here, must be taken 
include the clothing and other provision necessa 
ry to support life; but a further qualification i 
needed to complete this statement of the Cast 
the nature of which will probably have bee 
anticipated by the reader. In laying down t 
general proposition which it has been the objec 
of this paper to establish, that the productiy 
classes may be divided into two categories—th 
producers of food, and the producers of all othe 
things; and that the fund which pays for th 
latter is the surplus food raised by the first clas 
—the question at once arises, What food is het 
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sant? Admitting the proposition to be true 
‘corn and meat—the necessaries of life—does 
hold good for the luxuries of diet? Do hot- 
use fruits and delicate wines, for example, come 
der the category of food, or should they’ be 
sjuded under the head of other products, paid 
+ from the savings of those engaged in simpler 
sms of cultivation? Here the analogy of a 
|f-contained community will again come in to 
Ip us. Let us first suppose, as before, that 
‘t of a community of one hundred persons only 
irty are engaged on the tillage of land, and 
at they produce a sufficiency of the simplest 
‘ms of food, say wheat or rice, to keep them- 
ves and the other seventy in health. Suppose 
w that the tastes of the community lead them 
desire a change of diet, say to meat and 
eese, involving that a portion of the land which 
retofore has been growing rice or wheat shall 
_ appropriated to pasture. Then, so far as the 
sat or milk now produced supplies the place of 
2 wheat or rice heretofore grown, the econom- 
‘position is not affected; but if the new diet, 
hough more agreeable, is insufficient in quan- 
y, the deficiency must be made good; and, 
ere being no more land available, this can be 
complished only by rendering the existing land 
dre productive, involving the application or 
ore labor to the soil. A portion of the seventy 
‘rsons heretofore engaged in the production of 
ner things than food must transfer their labor 
agriculture. There is still, therefore, enough 
dd for all, and of a more agreeable kind; but 
ere is a smaller production of other commodi- 
s. For a stationary population, therefore, the 
onomic position is unaffected by the change. 
it, then, no population is stationary; and the 
me additional labor applied to the simpler but 
ore productive form of agriculture would have 
sreased the supply of food, which is the nor- 
al want in the actual state of the world with 
_ increasing population. The condition in- 
lved is seen'still more plainly if we assume 
at a part of the land is given up to the pro- 
,¢tion of delicate fruits and wines, which tickle 
2 palate, but are not a substitute for plainer 
od, In the production of champagne, for ex- 
Aple, which requires a long time and continued 
-ention to bring to perfection, the men engaged 
the manufacture are fed from the surplus food 
















of the agriculturist, just as much as the men en- 
gaged in writing books or painting pictures. In 
this respect the growth of champagne or the 
rearing of pheasants stands economically on the 
same ground as the production of any other 
commodities which are not food. The effect is 
neither better nor worse. But in so far as the 
production of richer foods, by taking up a por- 
tion of the available land, displaces a larger 
amount of simpler food which might otherwise 
have been grown upon it, it disturbs the equilib- 
rium between the production of food and that 
of other things on the maintenance of which de- 
pends the prosperity of mankind, and serves to 
intensify that struggle for the available food-sup- 
ply which is always’ going on. Of all luxury, 
luxury in food is from this point of view the 
most baneful. 

Of course this is not the only side of the ques- 
tion. The simplest food will not suffice to main- 
tain a community in mental and physical health, 
and to produce the highest form of efforts. A 
people who live on rice will usually be found 
unfit to do anything better than grow rice. Mo- 
notony in food, as in other things, begets dull- 
ness. For all classes there must be something 
in life to look forward to if men are not to 
become soured; and, constituted as we are at 
present, the pleasures of the table must continue 
to form an important element among the pleas- 
ures available for man. But if the use of luxuri- 
ous food be defensible on these grounds, absolute 
waste of food, at any rate, produces the ill effect 
pointed out, without any compensating advan- 
tage. The diner at every gluttonous city feast con- 
tributes his quota to the already existing distress 
in some other part of the community. So does 
the guest of a charity dinner. The money he 
subscribes to the charity is merely a transfer of 
wealth which leaves the world neither richer nor 
poorer; the dinner he eats or leaves increases 
the poverty of his neighbors. 

It may be said, perhaps, that even waste has 
its uses ; the spectacle of luxury enjoyed by oth- 
ers may give a stimulus to labor and invertion. 
But the speculations suggested by this vein of 
argument carry us far beyond the scope of the 
present contribution to the discussion of a great 
subject. ‘ 


GEORGE CHESNEY (fortnightly Review). 
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MR. CIMABUE BROWN ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


H, yes; I have the courage of my opinions, 
and Iam not ashamed to come forward 
and defend them under my own name. Don’t 
for a moment suppose that I am the least little 
bit afraid of Mr. Du Maurier. It is quite true 
that he has cut me up most unmercifully in 
“Punch,” that he has desecrated the sanctity of 
private life by representing my drawing-room in 
public caricatures, and that he has held up the 
dress and personal attractions of Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown herself to general ridicule in his amusing 
sketches. But I am not at all angry with him: 
I really feel, on the contrary, quite grateful for 
his attentions. Not that I am anxious for noto- 
riety, nobody less so; and I confess I azd feel a 
little awkward just at first when everybody used 
to say to me every Wednesday regularly, ‘‘ Well, 
Cimabue, my boy, I see Du Maurier has another 
slash at you this morning”; but now I have 
quite lived down all those little personal weak- 
nesses. I have not achieved greatness, it has 
been thrust upon me; but I accept it quietly, 
with that dignified reserve which becomes a man 
of culture. 

The fact is, you know—and I wonder people 
haven’t seen it long ago—Mr. Du Maurier isn’t 
really making fun of me at all: he is helping 
me in a roundabout way to spread my theories, 
Why does he love so much to represent my Jap- 
anese fans, my Oriental blue, my pomegranate 
dado? Do you suppose for a moment it is be- 
cause he is genuinely anxious to laugh at such 
things? Not a bit of it. He sympathizes se- 
cretly with all my tastes, he is just as fond of 
good furniture and pretty things as I am, and he 
makes caricatures of me and my belongings be- 
cause these are the subjects which he loves best 
to draw—and very natural of him, too. If it 
were his sé¢zer to exhibit interiors at the Acade- 
my, he would paint my little breakfast-room al- 
cove, with Mrs. Cimabue Brown as a Florentine 
lady of the fifteenth century: as it’s his wétzer 
to make us all laugh in “ Punch” instead, he 
draws the self-same alcove, with Mrs. Cimabue 
Brown in her natural character—that’s all. It 
isn't ill-natured satire, and I don’t object to it. 
It serves to interest thousands of people, who 
would never otherwise have heard of the s- 
thetic Revolution of the Nineteenth Century, in 
all my aims and projects. His pictures are pro- 
pedeutic, as Prigsby says: Prigsby, you know, 
is the celebrated Oxford esthetic don who col- 
lects hawthorn-pattern porcelain, and supplies us 
all with good Greek words, which are warranted 


to be the purest Attic. If Mr. Du Maurie 
dared, he would laugh with us; but, as he doesn 
dare, he laughs against us : and it comes to yer 
much the same thing in the long-run. 

I say thus much by way of preface, becaus 
I know you will be astonished to find me de 
scribing myself by my true name. You will say 
“Why does he call himself Cimabue Brown 
If he wants to defend the esthetics, why doesn 
he take some other name, instead of avowin 
himself by one which has been made ridiculou 
to all of us in the pages of our great nation; 
censor, Mr. Punch?” Why, my dear sir ( 
madam), don’t you know that caricature is in it 
very nature exaggeration, and that neither I nc 
any other “ sthete’”’ am one-twentieth part 2 
ridiculous as Mr. Du Maurier makes us out t 
be? Do you really suppose that any one of u 
talks the marvelous jargon that Mr. Gilbert put 
into our mouths in “ Patience”; or that w 
really dress our wives in such ridiculous cos 
tumes, or worship lilies, or dedicate our days t 
the study of the intense? All that is just th 
playful nonsense of our satirists, who are as 
rule our intimate friends, and to a great exter 
our imitators too. Therefore, in spite of all th 
fun which has been poked at me in “ Punch 
and elsewhere, I prefer to come forward und 
my own Christian and surname, and to bray 
the ridicule which will be sure to greet me whe 
I attempt to make myself known zz propra 
persona. 

I venture to say that I am a typical and rep 
resentative ‘“esthete.”” I was esthetic fro 
the very beginning. I invested in drawings b 
Mr. Rossetti when Mr. Rossetti’s name was onl 
known to a small clique of esoteric admirers. 
bought Mr. Morris’s earliest wall-papers ; I le 
the way in introducing high dados; I collecte 
old Japanese while all the rest of the world wa 
still bowing down in awful idolatry to the hideou 
deities of Sévres and Dresden. At last, peopl 
generally began to be more or less of my way ¢ 
thinking. Society slowly came round, to sta 
with; then the middle classes attempted feebl 
to zstheticize their Philistia ; and now even sea 
side lodgings are trying to put on some fain 
semblance of decent decoration. Our principle 
triumphed ; but with the triumph there came, ¢ 
course, a little friendly chaff as well. It all mean 
no more than that. The fun in “ Punch” an 
at the theatres is really an indirect tribute to ov 
victory. Nobody publishes caricatures of 
highly respectable member for East Loamshir 








yf the amiably somnolent representative of 
z's Peddington: those obscure. and well- 
ping gentlemen may slumber in peace upon 
‘back benches of the Opposition without fear- 
the potent pencil of Mr. Tenniel. But when 
an rises to be a prime minister or a chancellor 
)he exchequer he may be sure that no cartoon 
|, spare the peculiarities of his personal ap- 
rance, and that Mr. Pellegrini will duly im- 
' talize the cut of his waistcoat and the special 
jt of his left whisker in a delightful sketch 
“Vanity Fair.” It is just the same with our- 
es. I take Mr. Du Maurier’s friendly sallies 
| th as Mr. Gladstone doubtless takes his coun- 
| eit presentment in the hands of the weekly 
| caturists. When the first mention of my 
/1¢ appeared in “ Punch,” I blushed a little, it 
ue; but I said to my wife at once, “ Linda, 
\ dear, the revolution is accomplished, and the 
| of culture has at last set in.” 
However, I fancy I hear you saying: “ This is 
| the real Cimabue Brown at all, but only an 
\,acious and transparent pretender. He hasn’t 
} the style of the original in any way. He 
is nothing about the utter, or the intense, or 
| ineffable ; he doesn’t even allude to the Re- 
'3sance; but he talks plain, straightforward 
glish, just like you and me.” My dear sir (or 
‘dam, once more), what else would you expect ? 
‘nt you see that you are taking your idea of 
from the caricature, and then blaming the 
zinal because you don’t find it so ridiculous as 
acknowledged exaggeration ? It is as though 
‘Lexpected to see Socrates in real life actually 
raged in shoeing fleas, because Aristophanes 


x= 


iffed him about that impossible occupation ;_ 


as though you declined to admit the identity 
‘apeer because he wasn’t wearing his coronet 
ind his chimney-pot hat, as he always does in 
'. Tenniel’s cartoons. Believe me, you will no 
re find me in my own home practicing all the 
surdities which my genial critic pretends to 
serve in my conduct, than you will find Conne- 
ra wholly peopled with heavy-jawed comic 
shmen, or Paris entirely overrun with shoulder- 
ugging Mossoos of the conventional English 
ge pattern. 

Having thus, I hope, got rid of my supposed 
wacteristics, and put myself forward in my 
N genuine personality, let me endeavor a little 
ire fully to explain the real good which I hope 
dtrust Iam doing in the world. I believe I 
illy represent the zsthetic revolution; and I 
ld that, in spite of “ Patience ” and “ Punch,” 
d all the rest of it, the zsthetic revolution is 
accomplished fact. It is here, there, and 
erywhere, ez évzdence before our eyes. I can’t 
Uk from my club up St. James’s Street without 
2ing it staring at me from every shop-window 
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in London. I can’t go into a friend’s house 
without observing it in every room, from the en- 
trance-hall to the attics. I can’t travel about the 
country without noticing how it pervades every 
village in England. I can’t go to the theatre 
without finding it put bodily upon the stage. I 
can’t buy a comic paper without running up 
against it in nonsensical misrepresentation. Say 
what you like of it, there it is, an unmistakable 
fact, growing like Jonah’s gourd before our very 
eyes, and spreading so wide that it overshad- 
ows all the land with its sunflowers and its pome- 
granate-blossoms. And I say to myself all the 
time, with some complacency I acknowledge, 
“ All this is the work of our set.” 

Fifty years ago, art in England was practical- 
ly all but unknown. People generally understood 
that it had something to do with the National 
Gallery and the Royal Academy; and that it was 
very expensive ; and that, in order to know any- 
thing about it, you must be born to the inheri- 
tance of an ancestral picture-gallery, and must 
travel abroad to Rome and Florence. As to the 
possibility of its having any connection, then or 
ever, with their own every-day lives, they would 
as soon have speculated on the possibility of 
every English child talking classical Latin, and 
every agricultural laborer spending his spare cash 
on the purchase of Elzevirs or Bodonis. Art 
meant pictures and statues; and pictures and 
statues were sféczalztés for the same class which 
could afford to keep French cooks, and thorough- 
bred race-horses, and domestic chaplains, and a 
score of game-keepers. For themselves, they 
were perfectly content to live in ugly houses, with 
ugly carpets, ugly wall-papers, and ugly furni- 
ture ; while the interests of literature, science, and 
art were sufficiently considered in three moldy- 
looking illustrated books on the drawing-room 
table, a few coarse lithographs hung upon the 
wall, and a squeaky piano in the corner, with an 
arsenic-green satin lining behind the cheap ve- 
neered fretwork which overhung the key-board 
cover. 

It was in those hopeless and hideous days 
that I and my fellow-workers grew up. As young 
men we began to feel that this was not all quite 
right. We were not born to the inheritance of 
picture-galleries, nor were we dukes or Manches- 
ter manufacturers, that we should buy old mas- 
ters, and give commissions to sculptors for pre- 
serving our own amiable features in marble busts. 
Most of us were decidedly far from rich ; we be- 
longed to the professional middle classes, almost 
without exception. I myself, as you doubtless 
know, began life as a Government clerk, on a 
salary of one hundred and twenty pounds a year. 
Prigsby was a fellow of St. Catherine’s College, 
Oxford ; Macmurdo, the author of those charm- 
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ing essays on the “ Early Flemish Painters,’ was 
art critic for the “ Hebdomadal Investigator’’; 
Partington, who took at last to designing furni- 
ture, was a student at the Academy; and my dear 
friend Mawkins was, and is, a solicitor in Chan- 
cery Lane. We couldn’t indulge in collecting 
pictures; we couldn’t even in those days (when 
we were yet young and struggling) go to Rome 
or Florence; but we had an idea that something 
might be done to make English home-life a little 
more beautiful, a little more cultivated, and a lit- 
tle more refined than it used to be. We didn’t 
see why the dukes and the country gentlemen 
should claim to have a monopoly of taste and 
culture. We determined to set to work ourselves, 
and to make our own homes at least as pretty 
and as refined as we could. Some people say we 
were selfish in our aims, mere cultivated volup- 
tuaries who elevated our own personal pleasures 
into our one standard of action. That, I think, 
is a mistake. To be sure, we began our reforms 
at home}; but then, we began them at home in 
the hope that our example might induce the rest 
of the world to follow us.. We were silent preach- 
ers for years, and at last our unspoken sermons 
began to produce their effect upon other people. 

At last the revolution came, and we felt that 
we had borne our part in it. I don’t want you to 
misunderstand me: I don’t for a moment sup- 
pose we did it all single-handed. Ever since the 
first great Exhibition—the Hyde Park Crystal 
Palace, I mean—we have watched a gradual 
struggling of the public mind upward toward 
some faint conception of terrestrial beauty. At 
first it struggled very blindly, and went worship- 
ing all kinds of odd knobby “ Gothic ”’ chairs, and 
absurd Indian or quasi-medieval monstrosities. 
Still, it was beginning to shake itself awake, in 
a queer, sleepy, half-unconscious fashion. But 
plenty of good: people kept prodding it up on 
every side, and helped to rouse it from its leth- 
argy of contented ugliness. The prince himself 
(though he was a German) did something: the 
Schools of Art and all the South Kensington 
business did more. They were symptomatic of 
reviving life—they showed that people were get- 
ting dimly conscious of a screw loose somewhere. 
Then Mr. Ruskin, too, undoubtedly helped us on 
greatly. I don’t agree by any means with all 
that Mr. Ruskin says—between you and me, I 
consider him just a trifle confused and flighty— 
but he did certainly set before people the supreme 
necessity of having decent jugs, and pots, and 
pans, and pipkins, and he spoke a good word in 
season for the pre-Raphaelites, in the days when 
pre- Raphaelitism was regarded as something 
half-way between Bedlam and heresy. Finally 
Mr. Morris came, and from the advent of Mr. 
Morris I date the year One of the Revolution. 


Undeniably, he was the great prime agent a 


movement. Mr. Ruskin had only preached, 
our poet-artist practiced. He didn’t ¢alk to 

ple about good papers, and carpets, and chaj 
and sofas; he made them for us. Hundreds 
human beings who haven’t a spark of the inye 
tive faculty in their heads have taste enough 
admire such things when they are put bef 


them; and, what Mr. Morris designed or reco; 


mended, they could buy. That, I take it, y 
the main step in the great zsthetic ria 
of modern England. 

Still, we of the Hampstead clique did sow 
thing. We stood to Mr. Morris in the same; 
lation in which a wooden dummy wearing { 
celebrated sixteen-shilling trousers or the fame 
three-guinea suit of dittos stands to Messrs. M 
ses & Sonor to Mr. Kino. We illustrated then 
style. We displayed the esthetic papers up 
our walls; we laid the esthetic carpets upon c 
floors ; we stuck the Japanese fans and the 0 
ental blue over our mantel-pieces. People cai 
to see us, and said these things were very pret! 
they went away, and bought others like the 
Above all, we bore the ridicule and the odix 
of setting a new fashion. Many of our frien 
laughed at us: some of them caricatured us: 
of them misunderstood our motives. They s: 
we wanted to gain notoriety, or that we wi 
going mad, or that our only object was soc 
advancement. But we didn’t care for that: > 
decorated our houses with what we thoug 
pretty things ; we dressed our wives and childr 
in what we thought pretty colors; and wef 
sure that the world at large would come rou 
at last to our views, as you now see it practica 
has. ¢ 

Of course, after everybody has taken rea 
to decorating their houses justas Macmurdoh 
been advising them to do for twenty years, 2 
after everybody has taken to copying Mrs. Cin 
bue Brown’s dresses, even so as to put plates 
them in the “Gazette des Dames,” there nai 
rally arises an outcry that we, the leaders of 1 
movement, are, after all, a very ridiculous < 
overwrought set of mere esthetic prigs and pose 
That is the necessary result of notoriety. Ma 
kins always meets this accusation in a soft 
half-hearted, palliating fashion. He says th 
every great revolution is accompanied by sol 
extravagances and excesses: that the Reform 
tion had its Anabaptists and its Iconoclas 
that the Puritan movement had its fifth-m¢ 
archy men and its naked prophets. Whene 
people feel and think a great deal about any git 
subject, there are sure to be some, he believ 
whose zeal will outrun their discretion, and ¥ 
will make a good cause look ridiculous by tt 
extravagances, ‘‘ Don’t consider the.few ow 

















usiasts,” he says, “‘ but consider the immense 
age for the better actually wrought in un- 
| ending ways among ten thousand English 
\;eholds.”” I for my part, however, don’t care 
‘eapologetic. I won't apologize, so don’t ex- 
| it. I boldly deny the whole accusation. I 
\ there are zo such esthetes as those angu- 
slbowed, green-complexioned, intense young 
as and gentlemen whom popular satire rep- 
nts as typical of our set. I defy you to 
‘it me out one single specimen in real life. I, 
| abue Brown, am probably at this moment 
best ridiculed and most laughed-at man in 
England; and yet Iam not ashamed of my- 
I ask you to look at us as we really are, 
as you see us caricatured in Mr. Du Maurier’s 
‘er sketches or Mr. Gilbert’s comic operas. 
‘ne to one of my wife's Wednesday evening 
Homes, and you will see, I can promise you, 
‘the most zsthetic people in London assem- 
ltogether. I acknowledge that you will find 
‘unflower decoration in the hall; and very 
/tty it is too, for my friend Partington took as 
‘ch pains with that dado as he ever took with 
‘thing he has designed. I acknowledge also 
‘t you will find old china plates put up against 
wall, and Venetian glass in the cabinet, and 
ae good Persian tiles around the fireplace, and 
‘retty Indian rug on the floor. I allow that 
| will firid the girls dressed for the most part 
jleasant neutral tints, not in crude and staring 
s, greens, and yellows; and that you will hear 
re conversation about Italian pictures and Mr. 
ag’s last ballade than about the latest fluctua- 
1s of the Stock Exchange or about two pri- 
€ person’s irresponsible opinions on the hun- 
d and twentieth clause of the Irish Land Bill. 
tif you see anybody posing in medizval at- 
ides after Fra Angelico, or attempting to as- 
ne an expression of earnest ideality after San- 
) Botticelli, or talking the burlesque jargon 
dut subtile influences and utter intensity after 
» Du Maurier, why, then I promise you to for- 
‘five hundred pounds down without a mur- 
ir for the benefit of the Royal Hospital for 
curable Idiots. And I will use my first nomi- 
ion as a benefactor to insure that person’s 
mediate admission within the walls of the in- 
cution. 

‘If you turn from fancy to fact, the real thing 
it we have accomplished is this: we have ob- 
ned the general recognition of culture as a dis- 
ctaim in English life. Even those people who 
igh at us most have really adopted our prin- 
les and imitated our practice. There is hardly 
niddle-class house in England where our wall- 
pers and our crefonnes have not penetrated. 
ie mantel-pieces which used once to be covered 
th blue and gold vases and ormolu clocks are 
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now decorated. with olive-green Vallauris pottery 
and quaintly pretty Satsuma teapots. The girls 
who used once to work Berlin-wool tapestry with 
square mosaic pictures of ladies and lapdogs and 
monstrous realistic roses, now work with crewels 
in really beautiful decorative patterns drawn to 
conventionalized designs. Our women univer- 
sally dress in subdued and delicate colors; even 
our children play with toy books made lovely for 
them by Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane. 
Some of the attempts that people make at the 
beautiful are still doubtless painful and ridiculous 
enough; but, at any rate, they make the attempt, 
instead of remaining as of old in a blissful and 
contented state of utter Philistine ugliness. To 
know a little about art, about poetry, about the 
emotional side of life altogether, has become an 
object anda desire with thousands and thousands 
of people who never felt it so before. And that 
result has been brought about in large part, I 
confidently assert, by us,*the despised and much- 
ridiculed “ zsthetes.” In the proud conscious- 
ness of having played my part in a great and 
beneficent revolution—a revolution which has 
made home-life happier, brighter, purer, nobler, 
and in a word higher, for hundreds of thousands 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen—I can afford, 
I feel, to laugh lightly at the little passing jokes 
and not unkindly caricatures of my good friends 
at the theatres and in the comic papers. After 
all, as I said before, in making fun of me they 
are really playing my game, and helping indirect- 
ly to familiarize the world with those objects and 
methods which seem to me most beautiful and 
most desirable. 

There are a few other more serious objections, 
however, sometimes urged against the great con- 
temporary esthetic movement typified by my 
unworthy personality, about which objections I 
should like to say a few words in passing, now 
that I have got you fairly button-holed in a corner 
by yourself. The first of. them—a very common 
one—is that we ‘“‘zesthetes ” are sworn enemies 
to color. There never was a greater mistake on 
this earth. We revel in color; we perfectly roll 
in it; we live in the midst of green, and blue, 
and scarlet, and purple, all our days. Nobody 
who has once seen the interior of a really good 
modern esthetic house could ever afterward se- 
riously commit such a ridiculous blunder as to 
say that it was “ dingy,” or “‘ gloomy,” or “‘ faded- 
looking,” as a thousand unthinking critics assert 
unhesitatingly every day. I think I can see the 
origin of this absurd misconception: it arises 
from looking at things piecemeal, instead of tak- 
ing them in their harmonious final combination. 
Young ladies and gentlemen, walking down Ox- 
ford Street, glance into the windows of a famous 
red-brick shop near the lower end of Orchard 
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Street, and see there some ebony cabinets, some 
Persian blue and white pottery, some delicate 
neutral tints of carpet, some yards of dark-green 
velvet with an inexpressibly faint undertone of 
peacock-blue. They contrast these sober shades 
with the staring reds, and blues, and yellows in 
the carpets, wall-papers, satin-covered chairs, 
and other noisy upholsteries in various adjacent 
windows of the old-fashioned sort; and they 
come to the conclusion that zsthetic people hate 
color. They forget that these things are but the 
ground tones of the whole finished picture, and 
that in a fully furnished esthetic house they 
would find them so interspersed with pictures, 
pottery, flowers, decorations, and the dresses of 
women and children, that the entire effect would 
be one of peculiarly rich, deep, and harmonious 
coloring. 

As a matter of fact, it is the Philistine house 
which eschews color. There white—dead, cold, 
pale, cheerless white—forms the background and 
key-note of the total decorative effect. The ceil- 
ing is white all over. The wall-paper is white, 
with a few patches of regularly-disposed gold 
ornamentation in geometrical squares. The man- 
tel-piece is of white marble. The carpet has a 
white ground sprinkled with red and blue roses, 
The cheap chromo-lithographs which do. duty 
for fine art have broad white margins; and there 
is no deeper coloring to balance and neutralize 
this chilly general tone. The place of honor over 
the hearth is filled by a great gilt mirror, which 
reflects the white ceiling. The chairs and sofas 
are covered in pale-blue satin. The vases are in 
whitish glass. The ornaments are Parian stat- 
uettes, alabaster boxes, and white-spar knick- 
knacks. There is hardly a bit of color in the 
whole room; and whatever there is consists of 
crude masses of unmitigated blue, red, and yel- 
low, isolated in great harsh patches amid the 
prevailing sea of inhospitable white. The place 
seems contrived on purpose to repel one by its 
utter unhomeliness. | 

Now, just contrast such a room as this with 
my little drawing-room in the small. house at 
Hampstead. Our ceiling is covered with a pretty 
continuous distempered design; our walls are 
broken into a high decorative dado of storks and 
water-plants beneath, and a small upper piecing 
above with geometrical interlacing patterns in a 
contrasting hue. Our floor is polished at the 
sides, and has two or three different rugs placed 
about between the chairs and tables. So every 
bit of the framework of the room is simply full 
of color—subdued, pleasant, restful color for the 
most part, I allow, with unobtrusive patterns 
which do not solicit or fatigue the eye, but still 
most unmistakable color, as different as possible 
from the poverty-stricken white of utter Philistia, 
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Then we have a few pictures hung upon 
upper piecing; a few decorative plates faste 
against the wall; a cabinet with Venetian gi 
and good old Chinese porcelain above the d; 
red mantel-piece; and a hearth set aboye y 
green and blue Persian tiles. We have ch 
and sofas covered with pretty tapestry; we h 
a few crewel-work anti-macassars (which I ; 
self detest, but endure for Mrs, Cimabue Broy 
sake); we have flowers in abundance; and 
reception-nights we have the dresses and fa 
of women enlivening the whole scene. If 
were to drop in at one of our Wednesday ey 
ings, I’m quite sure you would say you never s 
so much color crowded into a single room in 
your life before. Only, the color is not disper 
about indiscriminately in great solitary patch 
it is harmonized and subdued and combined | 
a single decorative chromatic effect. ; 

When I say I know you would think so, I 
not speaking quite at random, but am gene 
izing soberly from my past experience. A gi 
many casual acquaintances of mine, who h 
never been to my house, but have met me 
friends’ dinners, or at our office (the Secret 
of State for Scotland’s), have said to me: “W 
Mr. Brown, we’re quite sure we shouldn’t ] 
your style of furnishing; we’ve heard it’s so ¥ 
severe and esthetic.” But, whenever I’ve asl 
them just to drop in and see it, they’ve alin 
invariably gone away, not only charmed, ” 
with a fixed determination to furnish their o 
houses in the same fashion. I don’t say they 
all of them admired my Simone Memmi (a Sz 
Catherine with an expression of incompara 
spirituality that very few except my intim 
friends thoroughly appreciate); I won’t e& 
pretend that they always liked my Filipp 
Lippi, my four best teacups, or indeed severa 
my treasures in detail. Some of them have gi 
so far as to criticise severely Partington’s do 
panels in the breakfast-room, or to object to t 
exquisite peacock-feather border on the ors 
in my study. But every one of them without 
ception has praised heartily and sincerely” 
general effect. I don’t expect people who | 
only see stiff wooden figures in a Giotto or coa 
splashes of lampblack in a Diirer, to sympath 
at once with my Memmi—that sort of thing 0 
comes with study, and involves familiarity \ 
the development of art—but I do expect them 
like the look of my house as a whole, and Tf 
Tam almost invariably right in my expectatio 

I'll give you just one instance. There’s T 
ophilus Jenkins, of our office—my colleague 
head clerk in the other department—whon 
have known ever since we got our appointme 
together twenty years ago, but whom I happet 
somehow never to have taken home to dint 


sause he’s a man of such very different tastes 
{habits from myself. Well, after “ Punch” be- 
f to make such fun of me, Jenkins, who’s a 
jventional frock-coat-and-tall-hat sort of per- 
i said to me one day: “ Brown, my dear fel- 
7, there’s an awful lot of talk about you and 
yr notions in the papers. What’s it all about, 
yonder?” So I said to him, ‘“ Well, Jenkins, 
you’ ll come and dine with me on Saturday 
it, I dare say you'll be able to judge for your- 
{” At first Jenkins didn’t quite like it; said 
‘was no critic, that he was sure my taste was 
te above his head, and that he should offend 
: by his dullness and want of appreciation. 
weyer, I insisted upon his coming, and he 
ne. As soon as he got inside my doors, he 
ted about him just as if he was bewildered; 
{then he began to say in a low voice: “Oh, 
w beautiful! how very beautiful! how very, 
y beautiful! ’’ and so he went on, crescendo, 
if he couldn’t recover himself, for five minutes. 
e fact was, he had never seen anything pretty 
his life before, and it quite took away his 
sath at first. After he had cooled down a lit- 
he asked leave to look at every separate ob- 
t in detail, just as if the house had been a 
iseum, and with most of them he was delighted. 
: didn’t care for the Memmi, of course—he 
dit looked too like an old sign-board ; and he 
n't care for the Oriental blue—he said it re- 
aded him of a common ginger-jar; nor did he 
‘e for the decorative storks, which he naively 
narked were not exactly lifelike in their atti- 
les. But, as for the ‘out ensemble, he cor- 
lly praised it; and when he was going away 
asked leave from my wife to bring Mrs. The- 
‘hilus Jenkins to see the whole thing at an early 
portunity, that she might gather a few hints 
her own drawing-room. Now, that, you know, 
‘matypical Philistine, dwelling in the Gath and 
‘kelon of Clapham, I call a very conclusive 
dof of genuine conversion. 
There is a second objection, however, even 
re ridiculous than the first, which I often see 
ted by ill-informed writers in the daily papers. 
vey complain that what they call esthetic fur- 
‘ure is hard, uncomfortable, and knobby ; that 
can’t sit on the chairs without twisting your 
tk; that you can’t lie on the sofas without dis- 
ating your neck; and that you can’t move 
0Ss the room without imminent danger of up- 
ting an afternoon tea-table. They say all the 
‘niture is designed to look artistic and graceful, 
tnot to suit the comfort and convenience of 
user, In short, they accuse us of sacrificing 
orything to external appearances. 
_ How such an incomprehensibly topsy-turvy 
tion of our proceedings ever got about, I con- 
Ss is to me as inscrutable as the ways of Provi- 
VOL. XI.—29 
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dence generally are. I consider it simply and 
solely the exact reverse of the truth. It is in 
Philistia that the chairs are stiff and straight- 
backed, that the sofas are hard and uncongenial 
to the human vertebral column, that the open 
space in rooms is encumbered with little flimsy 
tables which topple over incontinently on the 
slightest provocation. Where these captious 
critics got their idea of zsthetic furniture I can 
not imagine—certainly not from the little house 
at Hampstead; for neither Mrs. Cimabue Brown 
nor I would ever admit anything of the sort into 
the place. Our easy-chairs are all large, low, 
and well stuffed, with sloping backs exactly 
adapted to the natural poise of the human body ; 
most of them are covered in pleasant neutral 
shades of dark velvet or tapestry, and exactly 
designed to meet the comfort of those who wish 
to read, to work, or toconverse. They are placed 
at convenient angles as regards the light, both 
by day and night; they stand neither too near 
nor too far from the fireplace; and they are 
agreeably varied in size, shape, and position, to 
suit the varying requirements of mankind or 
womankind, of grown-up people or of children— 
for we always love to see our children in the 
same room with ourselves. Our occasional chairs 
are low, pleasantly shaped, and with curved backs 
to take the natural contour of the shoulders. 
Our sofas are the perfection of ease for lazy 
people who want to lounge—my wife declares, 
indeed, that they: encourage lounging a great 
deal too much, and that she will condemn 
me to a Philistine arm-chair, specially pur- 
chased in Tottenham Court Road, if I persist 
in reading my “Bimonthly Review” there after 
dinner. And, finally, our tables are all stoutly 
and firmly planted on good, solid wooden legs, 
so that it takes a real effort to make them top-- 
ple over. 

I am thus particular in describing the nature: 
of my own furniture, because I have seen most 
personal and mistaken statements made about it 
in the public prints, where my name has actually 
been mentioned in full. I have seen it said that 
my chairs and sofas were insufferably stiff and 
uncomfortable, and that my guests had often to 
complain of permanent distortions contracted by 
them in the effort to accommodate their osseous 
substructures to my Procrustean couches. Noth- 
ing could be more absurd. I suppose I ought to 
know what thy own furniture is like better than 
these anonymous critics; and I venture to say 
that the strictures in question were certainly 
never written by any person who had ever at- 
tended one of my wife’s At Homes, even fora 
single evening. The class of people who visit at 
the little house at Hampstead do not care to re- 
tail tittle-tattle about the private affairs of fami- 
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lies as if they were writers in those well-known 
society journals, the “‘ Weekly Eavesdropper ”’ 
and the “ Pimlico Scorpion.” 

Yet I fancy I can form some vague notion 
how so false an opinion has ever gained ground. 
It is based, I believe, in part upon the so-called 
Gothic furniture, once so largely recommended 
by Eastlake. Now, I believe Eastlake did a 
great deal of good in his own day; but I must 
admit that his Gothic chairs were decidedly 
knobby and angular. Perhaps some vague 
memory of these past phases in the nascent es- 
thetic movement may still linger in the minds of 
my critics and censors. But I believe the error 
is far more due to certain stiff, square abomina- 
tions, sold by certain West End upholsterers un- 
der the absurdly incongruous misnomer of Early 
English furniture. Early English in this accep- 
tation appears to mean such a style as might, if 
persisted in, finally produce the well-known An- 
glo-Saxon attitudes to be found in certain medi- 
geval tapestries. But that any recognized leader 
among the “ zsthetes ’’—myself, for example, or 
Prigsby, or Partington—has ever given any coun- 
tenance whatsoever to these prodigious and flim- 
sy shams, I emphatically deny. If people will 
go to Mr. Zachariah Moss, of Euston Road, or 
to Messrs. Shoddy, Shum & Co., of Mile End, 
for their artistic upholstery, and will take what- 
ever cheap and nasty goods those enterprising 
tradesmen choose to palm off upon them as 
“the new esthetic style,” or “the Early English 
drawing-room suite,” why then they must not 
lay the blame of their failures upon me and 
Prigsby. But, if they will come to us for advice 
and assistance, they will find that the true “ zs- 
thete”’ values comfort and convenience above 
everything. 

Last of all, there is an argument which many 
of my friends are fond of bringing up against 
me, and which Scrymgeour, of the “ Weekly 
Bystander,” never fails to air in every number. 
Whenever Scrymgeour meets me at the club, he 
says: “I tell you what it is, Brown, this thing 
isn’t going to last. It’s all very well as a passing 
fashion, but it won’t wear. Just you mark my 
words, my dear fellow—it won’t wear. Did you 
ever know any one fad or fancy last for ever? 
It’s just like Euphuism and Della Cruscanism— 
it will die out and be forgotten. Once upona 
time fashionable people used to play croquet ; 
then they took to playing badminton ; now they 
play lawn tennis. Just so, once upon a time 
fashionable people used to be Evangelicals and 
go to missionary meetings, then they took to be- 
ing Anglicans, and went to matins ; now they’re 
beginning to be esthetic, and going to afternoon 
teas with Mrs. Brown at Hampstead. Depend 
upon it, the one fad will pass away like the oth- 


ers. Why, the women are beginning to ‘ 
red and blue dresses again already.” 2 

Now, all that sounds very plausible, and ; 
certain sense it’s perfectly true. So far as} 
zesthetic movement is a mere fashion (as I al 
it is with many people), it’s a fashion that: 
pass away like every other. But as to the 
tion of a great artistic awakening like this re. 
dying out altogether, why, it’s simply abst 
People who talk like that don’t know what 
zesthetic movement means. They think j 
something connected with sage-green dres 
and sea-green complexions, and my wife’s af 
noon teas. But, I tell you it is something a gr 
deal deeper than that. In all great upheay 
there is much at which it is very easy for ch 
satirists to laugh; but there is more in them, 
all that, than the mere externals that the satir 
seize upon. I have no doubt, when the Gr 
sculptors in the age of Phidias began to me 
their statues from the living form, there ¥ 
plenty of Scrymgeours at Athens who said — 
new style was all very well in its way, but t 
had no hesitation in saying people would go b 
before long to the fine old archaic stiffness of 
/Egina marbles. 

Well, it will be just the same, I believe, ¥ 
this modern esthetic movement. I tell yor 
isn’t such a skin-deep thing as superficial cn 
would have you believe; it’s a real genuine 
tistic revolution, whose effects will last long 4 
Maudle, and Postlethwaite, and Prigsby, 
Partington, and your humble servant have 
dead and forgotten for ages. I don’t say tl 
will be no changes of artistic fashion hereaf 
on the contrary, there will be thousands. V 
we “zesthetes” change oftener than anyb 
else, because we are always striving after 
provement, and because our efforts are as 
for the most part purely tentative. But the g 
effect will remain in spite of all changes. 
“Gothic ” revival has passed away; but it 
culminated in the esthetic revival. The zsth 
revival itself will pass away, so far as mere a 
dentals are concerned ; but the change whic 
has accomplished in all our artistic ideas wil 
permanent. We may get new patterns for ¥i 
papers to replace Mr. Morris’s, but we shall n1 
return to the old crudities of ten years si 
Scrymgeour says the ladies are going bach 
the old reds and blues already ; but he is wa 
the reds and blues of the reaction, even, 
such colors as we never knew before the ’ 
One of the Aésthetic Revolution. They ha 
tinge of art in them to which we never were 
customed till Mr. Morris taught us to admire 

There, then, you have my defense. I be 
half in joke: I end three quarters in eat 
The principles which have been associated ’ 
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» modest name of Cimabue Brown are princi- 
4s which will go on living in spite of the ridi- 
le of Mr. Punch, perhaps even to some extent 
the aid of that ridicule. I told you at the be- 
ining that I was not ashamed to avow myself 
_my own name: I will add now that I am 
gud to have performed my little part in attun- 


ing the lives of some thousands of Englishmen 
and Englishwomen to a higher, a sweeter, and a 
lovelier key. And, if any of you care to drop in 
any Wednesday evening at the small house at 
Hampstead, I’m sure Mrs. Cimabue Brown will 
be only too delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance, ; 
Belgravia Magazine. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF GEORGE BORROW. 


I. 


- OOKING back on my own experience, which 
‘4 is comparatively recent, though he was a 
snd of my family before he wrote “ Lavengro,” 

y men have ever made so deep an impression 
me as George Borrow. His tall, broad figure, 

"stately bearing, his fine brown eyes, so bash 

- soft, his thick white hair, his oval, beardless 
e, his loud rich voice and bold heroic air were 
+h as to impress the most indifferent of look- 
on. Added to this there was something not 
sily forgotten in the manner in which he would 
‘expectedly come to our gates, singing some 
‘psy song, and as suddenly depart. His con- 
‘sation, too, was unlike that of any other man; 
‘ether he told a long story or only commented 

some ordinary topic, he was always quaint, 
‘en humorous. I was once much amused at 
‘ing him say to my little brother, whom he 
led the Antelope: “ Do you know how to fight 
‘nan bigger than yourself? Accept his chal- 
8, and tell him to take off his coat, and while 
is doing it knock him down and then run for 
‘life!’ His individuality was so strong and 
40 fully manifested in his works that this alone 
‘uld establish his claim to being remembered 
“men become more and more alike through 
influences of civilization. George Borrow, 
‘imsical and eccentric as he appeared, was 
jays honest, and presented a stern front to 
nbug and cant, but what he admired most of 
| “things was pluck. He was a choice com- 
ion on a walk, whether across-country or in 
slums of Houndsditch. His enthusiasm for 
‘ure was peculiar; he could draw more poetry 
™m a wide-spreading marsh with its straggling 
hes than from the most beautiful scenery, and 
uld stand and look at it with rapture. But 
‘Te attractive to him still was an old wayside 

The Bald-Faced Stag in Roehampton Val- 
was one of his favorite resting-places. He 
‘uld go in there, call for a pot of ale, and begin 
‘dilate on Jerry Abershaw and his deeds per- 





formed in the neighborhood, and would expatiate 
on his hanging in irons on the gallows not far 
off. Meantime, he would drink the beer and 
insist on your drinking it too, making faces at it 
the while and calling it “swipes.” Though he 
loved old Burton and ’37 port, he would drink 
whatever he came across upon the road, as if, 
out of perversity, to insist on his iron constitution 
bearing whatever work he chose to impose upon 
it. As another example, one day in March we 
were walking through Richmond Park in a bitter 
easterly wind, and came to the Fen Ponds, which 
had ice on them. Borrow stripped and jumped 
into the water, diving for a long distance and re- 
appearing at a far-off spot. He was then seventy 
years of age. 

Men of real worth had no greater admirer 
than George Borrow, while men of pretension, 
who sought him for the opportunity of displaying 
their own merits, found Kim impenetrable and 
often rude. He had a great facility of acquiring 
a sufficient knowledge of languages to make him- 
self fully understood in the countries where they 
were spoken; but he never professed to be a 
linguist, and he heartily despised those who 
boasted of their ten or a dozen languages, as in 
the instance of the late Dr. D. Borrow, who was 
the son, as is well known, of a recruiting-officer 
who reached the rank of captain, but it is doubt- 
ful whether his father commenced his military 
career with a commission. 

Borrow’s adventures abroad pretty well came 
to a conclusion with his marriage. After this, 
the only excursion he made, so far as I know, 
was into Albania, through which country he rode 
on horseback alone, at a time when a native 
would take another’s life to rob him of a ducat. 
Borrow was fortunate in his publishers; and 
among all the friends whom he attached to him- 
self in life there were none whom he loved and 
respected so much as the elder Mr. Murray and 
his son, the present eminent publisher. He had 
many pleasant anecdotes to tell of the late Mr. 
Murray. One of these I remember, in which he 
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related how that gentleman would double his fist 
and exclaim: “I want to meet with good writers, 
but there are none to be had; I want a man aero 
can write like Ecclesiastes!” 

The property on which Borrow lived at Oul- 
ton, which consists of a good farm and farm- 
house, belonged to his wife’s family, a part in- 
terest in which fell to her; but the large sums of 
money that his early books produced him enabled 
him to purchase the remainder, and it was there 
that he wrote the greater number of his works. 
His home consisted of a pleasant cottage with a 
lawn sloping down to Lake Lothing, a fine sheet 
of water stretching to Lowestoft, three miles off, 
and was flanked by a pine-wood with a paddock 
in the rear for his “ good horse, Sidi Habismilk.” 
His mother lodged in the farmhouse, which was 
near at hand; and so important is the maternal 
blood in its influence that a word or two about 
her is not out of place. She was a lady of strik- 
ing figure and very graceful manners, perhaps 
more serious than vivacious, though, if report be 
true, she was of French origin, and in early life 
an actress. But the subject of his family was 
one on which Borrow never touched. He would 
allude to Borrowdale as the country whence they 
came, and then would make mysterious allusions 
to his father’s pugilistic triumphs. But this is 
certain, that he has not left a single relation be- 
hind him. 

When he was in St. Petersburg he occupied 
himself with translating poetry from thirty lan- 
guages and dialects, some specimens of which 
appeared there in a volume called “ Targum.” 
Of this I may speak on some other occasion, 
having a copy of this rare book, which, after he 
became famous, the Russian Government was 
desirous of procuring for the Imperial Library, 
and sent an envoy to England for the purpose. 
But the envoy was refused what he sought, and 
told that, as the book was not worth notice when 
the author’s name was obscure and they had the 
opportunity of obtaining it themselves, they 
should not have it now. Borrow has left behind 
him a vast pile of similar translations, which his 
publishers did not encourage him to bring out, 
and his impression was that this was owing to 
Lockhart’s influence, who, wishing to monopolize 
the field of Spanish ballads, insinuated that Bor- 
row was no poet. 

It was at Oulton that the author of the “ Bible 
in Spain” spent his happiest days. The méxage 
in his Suffolk home was conducted with great 
simplicity, but he always had for his friends a 
bottle or two of wine of rare vintage, and no 
man was more hearty than he over the glass. 
He passed his mornings in his summer-house, 
writing on small scraps of paper, and these he 
handed to his wife, who copied them on fools- 


cap. It was in this way and in this retreat | 
the manuscript of “ Lavengro ”’ as well as of 
“Bible in Spain” was prepared—the plac« 
which he says, “ And I hastened to my sumn 
house by the side of the lake, and there I thou 
and wrote, and every day I repaired to the sz 
place and thought and wrote until I had finis 
‘The Bible in Spain.’ ” 

In this out-door studio, hung behind the d 
were a soldier’s coat and a sword which belon 
to his father; these were household gods 
which he would often gaze while composi 
He read very little, and had few books exc 
old ones in foreign tongues, and a Hebrew B 
which he studied through life. Part of his 
he gave to exercise, taking very long walks 
rides, making friends with odd people on 
road. He used to say that the common 
talked Danish for some seventeen miles inlz 
Sir Morton Peto was one of his neighbors; 
was the owner of Somerleyton Hall, which 
had bought of Lord Sydney Godolphin Osbc 
(the S. G. O. of the “'Times’’). Peto had boa: 
that he had made more money by the gravel 
had taken out of Borrow’s land, through wl 
the railway passed, than he paid: for the ] 
chase. Borrow often met the great contra 
in his walks, and on one of these occasions 
Morton said to him, “‘ You never come and 
me!” and Borrow, who had heard of his bo 
greeted the invitation thus: “I call on you! 
you think I don’t read my Shakespeare? 
you think I don’t know all about those highy 
men Bardolph’ and Peto?” Borrow was a1 
nervous man, and, like many who are so, W 
he had anything strong to say he did so i 
menacing voice. 

One of his delights was to show his frie 
the brasses in Oulton Church, one of which bt 
an effigy of Sir John Fastolf, a redoubtable kai 
whom he held to be the much be-libeled orig 
of Falstaff in Shakespeare. Borrow always ¢ 
the gypsies leave to encamp on his land; on 
my family was staying with him when a part 
these nomads was there. After dinner it 
proposed to go out and see the gypsies. Bor 
was received with great respect; after tall 
with these people for some time, he begar 
intone to them a song, written by him in Rom: 
which recounted all their tricks and evil de 
The gypsies soon became excited; then they 
gan to kick their property about, such as bat 
and tin cans; then the men began to fight, 
the women to part them; an uproar of sht 
and recriminations set in, and the quarrel bec: 
so serious that it was thought prudent to: 
the scene. Borrow was very fond of wall 
over to Yarmouth, where every one knew |! 
and would bathe there in the sea even in 










‘erest weather. During the Lowestoft season 
often received distinguished visitors. Among 
|e were Baron Alderson and his daughter, 
} present Marchioness of Salisbury. At this 
'e he was in his prime, and his reputation 


| lips was repeated to others, while many ri- 
\ulous stories were circulated of his being of 
|ysy blood. He was extremely courteous when 
| ting the county families, though, if he met a 
/on” at any of their houses, such a one might 
_ ily incur the risk of a rebuff. A distinguished 
relist who was staying in one of the great 
ises met Borrow there, and, rubbing his hands, 
-dto him, “Have you read my —— in ‘ Punch’ 
's week?” and got for answer, “‘ Punch’! it’s 
‘hing I never look at!” On a similar occasion 
.ady who sat by him at dinner said, “Oh, Mr. 
‘yrow, I have been reading your books”; and 
- answer was, “Pray, what books, madam P 
') you mean my account-books? I am at a 
_s to know where you could have got a sight 
them.” And a celebrated authoress to whom 
was introduced said: “I am so pleased to 
set you, Mr. Borrow. May I send you my 
‘ives ’?” and he replied : “ For God’s sake don’t, 
idam ; I shouldn’t know where to put them or 
iat to do with them.” These unsocial replies 
licate the proud man which he was. The fact 
‘he would only talk of his works to intimate 
ends, and when he went into company it was 

a gentleman, not because he was an author. 

Comparing what I have heard of him in 
rmer times with what I have seen, I think his 
usqueness must have softened a good deal with 
ars and have given way to a more quiet hu- 
or. At one time he felt almost resentment 
rainst the public when they refused to receive 
s fictions as actual truth; he fretted a good 
‘al at finding that his works were less sought 
ter as time went on. On one of us saying that 
S appendix to the “Romany Rye” was the 
rongest piece of invective since Swift, he said 
a mocking manner: “ Yes, I meant it to be; 
id what do you think the effect of it was? No 
1e took the least notice of it!” 

At the time I am speaking of, he was living 
Hereford Square, where he saw such literary 
iends as he cared to associate with. It was 
sre that he lost his wife, who was a most 
evoted and faithful partner, and seemed to 
ave the power of taking all his cares off his 
ands, In return, his devotion to her was un- 
ounded, and his loss of her was irreparable. 
lis step-daughter had married, and he, after 
ngering a year or two in London, went back to 
ulton alone. 

If Borrow’s works are forgotten in England, 
ey are not neglected in America, which is a 
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sort of posterity. The English language has be- 
come so perfect now, and there are so many 
who can wield it, and there will be so many 
more, that every age will insist on producing its 
own literature. But there are things in Borrow 
which are as much deserving the attention of 
any age as in any of his predecessors. When 
people grow tired of neglecting such writers as 
he for the sake of their own often inane produc- 
tions, the works of George Borrow will be read 
again. 
A. EGMONT HAKE, 


II. 


I HAVE just been reading those charming 
reminiscences of George Borrow which appeared 
in the “ Atheneum” of August 13th. I have 
been reading them, I may add, under the happi- 
est conditions for enjoying them—amid the self- 
same heather and bracken where I have so often 
listened to Lavengro’s quaint talk of all the 
wondrous things he saw and heard in his won- 
drous life. So graphically has Mr. Hake de- 
picted him that, as I walked and read his paper, 
I seemed to hear the fine East-Anglian accent 
of the well-remembered voice—I seemed to see 
the mighty figure, strengthened by the years 
rather than stricken by them, striding along be- 
tween the whin-bushes or through the quags, 
now stooping over the water to pluck the wild 
mint he loved, whose lilac-colored blossoms per- 
fumed the air as he crushed them, now stopping 
to watch the watér-wagtail by the ponds as he 
descanted upon the powers of that enchanted 
bird—powers, like many human endowments, 
more glorious than pleasant, if it is sober truth, 
as Borrow would gravely tell, that the gypsy lad 
who knocks a water-wagtail on the head with a 
stone gains for a bride a “ladye from a far coun- 
trie,” and dazzles with his good luck all the other 
black-eyed young urchins of the dingle. 

Though my own intimacy with Borrow did 
not begin till he was considerably advanced in 
years, and ended on his finally quitting London 
for Oulton, there were circumstances in our in- 
tercourse — circumstances, I mean, connected 
partly with temperament and partly with mutual 
experience—which make me doubt whether any 
one understood him better than I did, or broke 
more thoroughly through that exclusiveness of 
temper which isolated him from all but a few. 
However, be this as it may, no one at least real- 
ized more fully than I how lovable was his nat- 
ure, with all his angularities—how simple and 
courageous, how manly and noble. His shyness, 
his apparent coldness, his crotchety obstinacy, 
repelled people, and consequently those who at 
any time during his life really understood him 
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must have been very few. How was it, then, 
that such a man wandered about over Europe 
and fraternized so completely with a race so sus- 
picious and intractable as the gypsies? A nat- 
ural enough question, which I have often been 
asked, and this is my reply: 

Those who know the gypsies will understand 
me when I say that this suspicious and wary race 
of wanderers—suspicious and wary from an in- 
stinct transmitted through ages of dire persecu- 
tions from the Children of the Roof—will readily 
fraternize with a blunt, single-minded, and shy 
eccentric like Borrow, while perhaps the skillful 
man of the world may find all his tact and savozr 
fatre useless and, indeed, in the way. And the 
reason of this is not far to seek, perhaps. What 
a gypsy most dislikes is the feeling that his “ gor- 
gio” interlocutor is thinking about him; for, 
alas! to be the object of “ gorgio ” thoughts— 
has it not been a most dangerous and mischiev- 
ous honor to every gypsy since first his mysteri- 
ous race was driven to accept the grudging hos- 
pitality of the Western world? A gypsy hates 
to be watched, and knows at once when he is 
being watched ; for in tremulous delicacy of ap- 
prehension his organization is far beyond that of 
an Englishman, or, indeed, of any member of 
any of the thick-fingered races of Europe. One 
of the results of this excessive delicacy is that a 
gypsy can always tell to a surety whether a “ gor- 
gio” companion is thinking about him, or wheth- 
er the “ gorgio’s ” thoughts are really and genu- 
inely occupied with the fishing-rod, the net, the 
gin, the gun, or whatsoever may be the common 
source of interest that has drawn them together. 
Now, George Borrow, after the first one or two 
awkward interviews were well over, would lapse 
into a kind of unconscious ruminating bluntness, 
a pronounced and angular self-dependence, which 
might well disarm the suspiciousness of the most 
wary gypsy, from the simple fact that it was gen- 
uine. Hence, as I say, among the few who un- 
derstood Borrow, his gypsy friends very likely 
stood first—outside, of course, his family circle. 
And surely this is an honor to Borrow; for the 
gypsies, notwithstanding certain undeniable obli- 
quities in matters of morals and cuzszme, are the 
only people left in the island who are still free 
from British vulgarity (perhaps because they are 
not British). It is no less an honor to them, for 
while he lived the island did not contain a no- 
bler English gentleman than him they called the 
“ Romany Rye.” Borrow’s descriptions of gypsy 
life are, no doubt, too deeply charged with the 
rich lights shed from his own personality to en- 
tirely satisfy a more matter-of-fact observer, and 
I am not going to say that he is anything like so 
photographic as Mr. Groome, for instance, or so 
trustworthy. But, then, it should never be for- 
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gotten that Borrow was, before everything els 
a poet. If this statement should be challeng: 
by “the present time,” let me tell the prese 
time that by poet I do not mean merely a mz 
who is skilled in writing lyrics and sonnets ar 
that kind of thing, but primarily a man who h:; 
the poetic gift of seeing through “ the shows. 
things” and knowing where he is—the gift ; 
drinking deeply of the waters of life and of fee 
ing grateful to Nature for so sweet a draught ; 
man who, while acutely feeling the ineffable p: 
thos of human life, can also feel how sweet 
thing it is to live, having so great and rich 
queen as Nature for his mother, and for con 
panions any number of such amusing creatur 
as men and women. In this sense I can not b 
set Borrow, with his love of nature and his 10 
of adventure, very high among poets—as hig 
perhaps, as I place another dweller in tents, Sy 
vester Boswell himself, “the well-known ai 
popalated gypsy of Codling Gap,” who, like Be 
row, is famous for “his great knowledge 
grammaring one of the ancientist langeges « 
record,” and whose touching preference of 
gypsy tent to a roof, “on the accont of healt 
sweetness of the air, and for enjoying the plea 
ure of Nature’s life,” is expressed with a poetic 
feeling such as Chaucer might have known hi 
he not, as a court poet, been too genteel, “E 
joying the pleasure of Nature’s life!” That 
what Borrow did; and how few there are th 
understand it ! 

The self-consciousness which in the presen 
of man produces that kind of shyness which w 
Borrow’s characteristic left him at once when 
was with Nature alone or in the company of 
intimate friend. At her, no man’s gaze w 
more frank and childlike than his. Hence t 
charm of his books. No man’s writing can ta 
you into the country as Borrow’s can: it mal 
you feel the sunshine, see the meadows, sm 
the flowers, hear the skylark sing and the gra 
hopper chirrup. Who else can doit? I kn 
of none. And as to personal intercourse w 
him, if I were asked what was the chief delig 
of this, I should say that it was the delight 
bracingness. A walking-tour with a self-cc 
scious lover of the picturesque—an “ intervie 
er” of Nature with a note-book—worrying y 
to admire 427 for admiring Nature so much, 
one of those occasional calamities of life whi 
a gentleman and a Christian must sometin 
heroically bear, but the very thought of whi 
will paralyze with fear the sturdiest Nature-w: 
shiper, whom no crevasse nor avalanche 1 
treacherous mist can appall. But a walk a 
talk with Borrow as he strode through * 
bracken on an autumn morning had the exh 
rating effect upon his companion of a draught 
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" prightest mountain air. And this was the 
alt not, assuredly, of any exuberance of ani- 
|| spirits (Borrow, indeed, was subject to fits 
‘serious depression), but rather of a feeling he 
uced that, between himself and all nature, 
m the clouds floating lazily over head to the 
-nted heather, crisp and purple, under foot, 
re was an entire fitness and harmony—a sort 
mutual understanding, indeed. There was, I 
', something bracing in the very look of this 
‘exy-haired giant as he strode along with a 
d of easy, sloping movement, like that of a 
Bernard dog (the most deceptive of all move- 
nts as regards pace), his beardless face (quite 
tehless for symmetrical beauty) beaded with 
healthy perspiration-drops of strong exercise, 
‘1 glowing and rosy in the sun. 

As a vigorous old man, Borrow never had an 
‘tal, I think, There has been much talk of 
2 of the vigor of Shelley’s friend, E. J. Tre- 
mey. I knew that splendid old corsair, and 
mired his agility of limb and of brain; but at 
‘enty Borrow could have walked off with Tre- 
yney under his arm. At seventy years of age, 
er breakfasting at eight o’clock in Hereford 
‘uare, he would walk to Putney, meet one or 
jre of us at Roehampton, roam about Wim- 
sdon and Richmond Park with us, bathe in the 
no Ponds with a northeast wind cutting across 
icy water like a razor, run about the grass 
erward like a boy to shake off some of the 
iter-drops, stride about the park for hours, and 
on, after fasting for twelve hours, eat a dinner 
Roehampton that would have done Sir Walter 
Ott’s eyes good to see. Finally, he would walk 
tk to Hereford Square, getting home late at 
tht. And if the physzgue of the man was 
acing, his conversation, unless he happened to 
‘suffering from one of his occasional fits of 
pression, was still more so. Its freshness, 
tiness, and eccentric whim no pen could de- 
tibe, There is a kind of humor the delight of 
jich is that, while you smile at the pictures it 
aws, you smile quite as much or more to think 
at there is a mind so whimsical, crotchety, and 
d as to draw them, This was the humor of 
‘row. His command of facial expression— 
ough he seemed to exercise it almost involun- 
tily and unconsciously-——had, no doubt, much 
do with this charm. Once, when he was talk- 
to me about the men of Charles Lamb’s day 
the “London Magazine” set—I asked him 
hat. kind of a man was the notorious and infa- 
ous Griffiths Wainewright. In a moment Bor- 
W's face changed: his mouth broke into a 
arker-like smile, his eyes became elongated to 
1 expression that was at once fawning and sin- 
ter, as he said: “‘ Wainewright! He used to 
tin an arm-chair close to the fire and szc/e all 





the evening like ¢izs.” He made me see Waine- 
wright and hear his voice as plainly as though I 
had seen him and heard him in the publishers’ 
parlor. His vocabulary, rich in picturesque 
words of the high-road and dingle, his quaint, 
countrified phrases, might also have added to 
the effect of this kind of eccentric humor. “A 
duncie book—of course it’s duncie—it’s only dun- 
cie books that sell nowadays,” he would shout 
when some new “ immortal poem ”’ or “ greatest 
work of the age” was mentioned. Mr. Tenny- 
son, I fear, was the representative duncie poet 
of the time; but that was because nothing could 
ever make Borrow realize the fact that Mr. Ten- 
nyson was not the latest juvenile representative 
of a “duncie” age; for, although, according to 
Mr. Leland, the author of “Sordello” is (as is 
natural, perhaps) the only bard known in the 
gypsy tent, it is doubtful whether even his name 
was more than a name to Borrow; indeed, I 
think that people who had no knowledge of Ro- 
many, Welsh, and Armenian, were all more or 
less “duncie.” As a trap to catch the “ foaming 
vipers,” his critics, he in ‘‘ Lavengro”’ purposely 
misspelled certain Armenian and Welsh words, 
just to have the triumph of saying in another 
volume that they who had attacked him on so 
many points had failed to discover that he had 
wrongly given “ zhats ” as the nominative of the 
Armenian noun for bread, while everybody in 
England, especially every critic, ought to know 
that “ zhats”’ is the accusative form. 

I will try, however, to give the reader an idea 
of the whim of Borrow’s conversation, by giving 
it in something like a dramatic form. Let the 
reader suppose himself on a summer’s evening 
at that delightful old roadside inn, the Bald-Faced 
Stag, in the Roehampton Valley, near Richmond 
Park, where are sitting, over a “cup” (to use 
Borrow’s word) of foaming ale, ‘‘ Lavengro” 
himself, one of his oldest friends, and a new ac- 
quaintance, a certain student of things in general, 
lately introduced to Borrow, and nearly, but not 
quite, admitted behind the hedge of Borrow’s 
shyness, as may be seen by the initiated from a 
certain rather constrained, half-resentful expres- 
sion on his face. Jerry Abershaw’s sword (the 
chief trophy of mine host) has been introduced, 
and Borrow’s old friend has been craftily en- 
deavoring to turn the conversation upon that 
ever-fresh and fruitful topic, but in vain. Sud- 
denly the song of a nightingale, perched on a 
tree not far off, rings pleasantly through the open 
window, and fills the room with a new atmosphere 
of poetry and romance. ‘“ That nightingale has 
as fine a voice,” says Borrow, “as though he 
were born and bred in the eastern counties.” 
Borrow is proud of being an East-Anglian, of 
which the student has already been made aware, 
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and which he now turns to good account in the 
important business he has set himself, of melting 
Lavengro’s frost and being admitted a member 
of the Open-Air Club. “Ah!” says the wily 
student, “ I know the eastern counties; no night- 
ingales like those, especially Norfolk nightin- 
gales.” Borrow’s face begins to slightly bright- 
en, but still he does not direct his attention to the 
stranger, who proceeds to remark that, although 
the southern counties are so much warmer than 
Norfolk, some of them, such as Cornwall and 
Devon, are without nightingales. Borrow’s face 
begins to get brighter still, and he looks out of 
the window with a smile, as though he were be- 
ing suddenly carried back to the green lanes of 
his beloved Norfolk. “ From which well-known 
fact of ornithology,” continues the student, ‘I 
am driven to infer that in their choice of habitat 
nightingales are guided not so much by consider- 
ations of latitude as of good taste.” Borrow’s 
anger is evidently melting away. The talk runs 
still upon nightingales, and the student mentions 
the attempt to settle them in Scotland once made 
by Sir John Sinclair, who introduced nightin- 
gales’ eggs from England into robins’ nests in 
Scotland, in the hope that the young nightin- 
gales, after enjoying a Scotch summer, would 
return to the place of their birth, after the cus- 
tom of English nightingales. “And did they 
return ?” says Borrow, with as much interest as 
if the honor of his country were involved in the 
question. ‘Return to Scotland ?” says the stu- 
dent, quietly; “the entire animal kingdom are 
agreed, you know, in never returning to Scotland. 
Besides, the nightingales’ eggs in question were 
laid in Norfolk.” Conquered at last, Borrow ex- 
tends the hand of brotherhood to the impudent 
student (whose own private opinion, no doubt, 
is that Norfolk is more successful in producing 
Nelsons than nightingales), and proceeds without 
more ado to tell how “ poor Jerry Abershaw,” 
on being captured by the Bow Street runners, 
had left his good sword behind him as a me- 
mento of highway glories soon to be ended on 
the gallows-tree. (By-the-by, I wonder: where 
that sword is now? It was bought by Mr. Adol- 
phus Levy, of Alton Lodge, at the closing of the 
Bald-Faced Stag.) 

From Jerry Abershaw Borrow gets upon other 
equally interesting topics, such as the decadence 
of beer and pugilism, and the nobility of the 
now neglected British bruiser, as exampled es- 
pecially in the case of the noble Pearce, who lost 
his life through rushing up a staircase and res- 
cuing a woman from a burning house after hav- 
ing on a previous occasion rescued - another 
woman by blacking the eyes of six gamekeep- 
ers, who had been set upon her by some noble 
lord or another. Then, while the ale sparkles 


with a richer color as the evening lights gro 
deeper, the talk gets naturally upon “lords ”; 
general, gentility, nonsense, and “ hoity-toityism 
as the canker at the heart of modern civilizatio, 


BORROW could look at Nature without thin] 
ing of himself—a rare gift, for Nature, as I hay 
said, has been disappointed in man. Her gre; 
desire from the first has been to grow an orgar 
ism so conscious that it can turn round and log 
at her with intelligent eyes. She has done so; 
last, but the consciousness is so high as to } 
self-conscious, and man can not for egotism loc 
at his mother after all. Borrow was a great é 
ception. Thoreau’s self-consciousness showe 
itself in presence of Nature, Borrow’s in presen 
of man. The very basis of Borrow’s nature w: 
reverence. His unswerving belief in the bene! 
cence of God was most beautiful, most touchin: 
In his life Borrow had suffered much: a ten 
perament such as his must needs suffer much- 
so shy it was, so proud, and yet yearning for 
close sympathy such as no creature and on 
solitary communing with Nature can give. U; 
der any circumstances, I say, Borrow would ha) 
known how sharp and cruel are the flints alot 
the road—how tender are a poet’s feet; but 4 
road at one time was rough indeed; not whe 
he was with his gypsy friends (for a tent is fre 
than a roof, according to the grammarian 
Codling Gap, and roast hedgehog is the daintie 
of viands), but when he was toiling in Londo 
his fine gifts unrecognized and useless—¢hat w. 
when Borrow passed through the fire. Yet eve 
sorrow and every disaster of his life he traced 
the kindly hand of a benevolent and wise Fathe 
who sometimes will use a whip of scorpions, b 
only to chastise into a right and happy cour 
the children he loves. Apart from the instincti 
rectitude of his nature, it was with Borrow 
deep-rooted conviction that sin never goes, al 
never can go, unpunished. His doctrine, indee 
was something like the Buddhist doctrine 
Karma—it was based on an instinctive appr 
hension of the sacredness of “law” in the mo 
universal acceptation of that word. Sylvest 
Boswell’s definition of a free man, in that fin 
self-respective certificate of his, as one who 
“free from all cares or fears of law that m: 
come against him,” is, indeed, the gospel of eve 
true Nature-worshiper. The moment Thore: 
spurned the legal tax-gatherer the law locked t! 
Nature-worshiper in jail. To enjoy Nature tl 
soul must be free—free not only from tax-gat 
erers, but from sin; for every wrongful 2 
awakes, out of the mysterious bosom of Natu 
herself, its own peculiar serpent, having its OV 
peculiar stare, but always hungry and blood 
fanged, which follows the delinquent’s feet whit 













| ever they go, gliding through the dewy grass 
| the brightest morning, dodging round the 
}is on the calmest eve, wriggling across the 
ok where the wrong-doer would fain linger on 
| stepping-stones to soothe his soul with the 
)at of the happy minnows shooting between 
| water-weeds—following him everywhere, in 
‘rt, till at last, in sheer desperation, he must 
| ds stop and turn, and bare his breast to the 
‘gs; when, having yielded up to the thing its 
‘of atoning blood, Nature breaks into her old 
ile again, and he goes on his way in peace. 
All this Borrow understood better than any 
‘nlhaveevermet. Yet even into his doctrine 
Providence Borrow imported such an element 
‘whim that it was impossible to listen to him 
netimes without a smile. For instance, hav- 
arrived at the conclusion that a certain lieu- 
ant had been cruelly ill used by genteel mag- 
tes high in office, Borrow discovered that since 
‘it iniquity Providence had frowned on the 
litish arms, and went on to trace the disas- 
‘us blunder of Balaklava to this cause. Again, 
ving decided that Sir Walter Scott’s worship 
gentility and Jacobitism had been the main 
‘use of the revival of flunkyism and Popery in 
igland, Borrow saw in the dreadful monetary 
sasters which overclouded Scott’s last days the 
ind of God, whose plan was to deprive him of 
'e worldly position Scott worshiped at the very 
gment when his literary fame (which he mis- 
ized) was dazzling the world. 

_ And now as to the gypsy wanderings. As I 
ve said, no man has been more entirely mis- 
iderstood than Borrow. That a man who 
rtainly did (as Mr. Groome says) look like a 
colossal clergyman” should have joined the 
ipsies, that he should have wandered over Eng- 
nd and Europe, content often to have the grass 
rhis bed and the sky for his hostry-roof, has 
itonished very much (and I believe scandalized 
‘ry much) this age. My explanation of the 
latter is this: Among the myriads of children 
dm into a world of brick and mortar there ap- 
2ars now and then one who is meant for bet- 
it things—one who exhibits unmistakable signs 
tat he inherits the blood of those remote chil- 
ren of the open air who, according to the old 
abeean notion, on the plains of Asia lived with 
lature, loved Nature, and were loved by her, and 
om whom all men are descended. George 
\orrow was one of those who show the olden 
train. Now, for such a man, born in a country 
ke England, where the modern fanaticism of 
Ouse-worship has reached a condition which 
an only be called maniacal, what is there left 
ut to try for a time the gypsy’s tent? On the 
tontinent house-worship is strong enough in all 
onscience; but in France, in Spain, in Italy, 
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even in Germany, people do think of something 
beyond the house. But here, where there are no 
romantic crimes, to get a genteel house, to keep 
(or “ run’) a genteel house, or to pretend to keep 
(or “run”) a genteel house, is the great first 
cause of almost every British delinquency, from 
envy and malignant slander up to forgery, rob- 
bery, and murder. And yet it is a fact, as Bor- 
row discovered (when a mere lad in a solicitor’s 
office), that to men in health the house need not, 
and should not, be the all-absorbing considera- 
tion, but should be quite secondary to considera- 
tions of honesty and sweet air, pure water, clean 
linen, good manners, freedom to migrate at will, 
and, above all, freedom from “all cares or fears 
of law” that may come against a man in the 
shape of debts, duns, and tax-gatherers. 

Against this folly of softening our bodies by 
“ snugness ” and degrading our souls by “ flunky- 
ism,” Borrow’s early life was a protest. Hesaw 
that, if it were really unwholesome for man to 
be shone upon, by the sun, blown upon by the 
winds, and rained upon by the rain, like all the 
other animals, man would never have existed at 
all, for sun and wind and rain have produced 
him and everything that lives. He saw that, for 
the cultivation of health, honesty, and good be- 
havior, every man born in the temperate zone 
ought, unless King Circumstance says “ N 0,” to 
spend in the open air eight or nine hours at least 
out of the twenty-four, and ought to court rather 
than to shun Nature’s sweet shower-bath the 
rain, unless, of course, his chest is weak. 

The evanescence of literary fame is strikingly 
illustrated by recalling at this moment my first 
sight of Borrow. I could not have been much 
more than a boy, for I and a friend had gone 
down to Yarmouth in March to enjoy the luxury 
of bathing in a Yarmouth sea, and it is certainly 
a “good while ”—to use Borrow’s phrase—since 
I considered ¢ha¢ a luxury suitable to March. 
On the morning after our arrival, having walked 
some distance out of Yarmouth, we threw down 
our clothes and towels upon the sand some few 
yards from another heap of clothes, which in- 
dicated, to our surprise, that we were not, after 
all, the only people in Yarmouth who could bathe 
in a biting wind; and soon we perceived, duck- 
ing in an immense billow that came curving and 
curling toward the shore, such a pair of shoul- 
ders as J had not seen for a long time, crowned 
by a head white and glistening as burnished sil- 
ver. (Borrow’s hair was white, I believe, when 
he was quite a young man.) When the wave 
had broken upon the sand, there was the bather 
wallowing on the top of the water like a polar 
bear disporting in an Arctic sun. In swimming 
Borrow clawed the water like a dog. I had 
plunged into the surf and got very close to the 
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swimmer, whom I perceived to be a man of al- 
most gigantic proportions, when suddenly an in- 
stinct told me that it was Lavengro himself, who 
lived thereabout, and the feeling that it was he 
so entirely stopped the action of my heart that 
I sank for a moment like a stone, soon to rise 
again, however, in a glow of pleasure and excite- 
ment; so august a presence was Lavengro’s 
then! I ought to say, however, that Borrow 
was at that time my hero. From my childhood 
I had taken the deepest interest in proscribed 
races such as the Cagots, but especially in the 
persecuted children of Roma. I had read ac- 
counts of whole families being executed in past 
times for no other crime than that of their being 
born gypsies, and tears, childish and yet bitter, 
had I shed over their woes. Now, Borrow was 
the recognized champion of the gypsies—the 
friend and companion, indeed, of the proscribed 
and persecuted races of the world. Nor was 
this all: I saw in him more of the true Nature 
instinct than in any other writer—or so, at least, 
I imagined. To walk out from a snug house at 
Rydal Mount for the purpose of making poetical 
sketches for publication seemed to me a very dif- 
ferent thing from having no home but a tent in a 
dingle, or rather from Borrow’s fashion of mak- 
ing all Nature your home. Although I would 
have given worlds to go up and speak to him as 
he was tossing his clothes upon his back, I could 
not do it. Morning after morning did I see him 
undress, wallow in the sea, come out again, give 
me a somewhat sour look, dress, and then stride 
away inland at a tremendous pace, but never 
could I speak to him; and many years passed 
before I saw him again. He was then half for- 
gotten. 

For an introduction to him at last I was in- 
debted to Dr. Gordon Hake, the poet, who had 
known Borrow for many years, and whose friend- 
ship Borrow cherished above most things—as 
is usual, indeed, with the friends of Dr. Hake. 
This was done with some difficulty, for, in call- 
ing at Roehampton for a walk through Rich- 
mond Park and about the Common, Borrow’s 
first question was always, “Are you alone?” 
and no persuasion could induce him to stay un- 
less it could be satisfactorily shown that he would 
not be “pestered by strangers.”’ On a certain 
morning, however, he called, and, suddenly com- 
ing upon me, there was no retreating, and we 
were introduced. He tried to be as civil as pos-~ 
sible, but evidently he was much annoyed. Yet 
there was something in the very tone of his voice 
that drew my heart to him, for to me he was the 
Lavengro of my boyhood still. My own shyness 
had been long before fingered off by the rough 
handling of the world, but his retained all the 
bloom of youth, and a terrible barrier it was, yet 
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I knew that Borrow ha 
read but little except in his own ke a 


I attacked it manfully. 


directions; but then unfortunately, like all s 
cialists, he considered that in these his ow 
special directions lay all the knowledge that wa 


of any value. Accordingly, what appeared t 
Borrow as the most striking characteristic of th 
present age was its ignorance. Unfortunat, 
too, I lniew thatifon strangers to talk of his ow: 
published books or of gypsies appeared to hip 
to be “ prying,” though there I should have bee: 
quite at home. I knew, however, that in th 
obscure English pamphlet literature of the las 
century, recording the sayings and doing of ec 
centric people and strange adventurers, Borroy 
was very learned, and I too chanced to be fa 
from ignorant in that direction. I touched 01 
Bamfylde Moore Carew, but without effect. Bor 
row evidently considered that every properly edu 
cated man was familiar with the story of Bam 
fylde Moore Carew in its every detail. Then 
touched upon beer, the British bruiser, “gen 
tility-nonsense,” the “ trumpery great” ; the 
upon etymology, traced hoity-toityism to wh 
roof—but only to have my shallow philology dis 
missed with a withering smile. I tried other sub 
jects in the same direction, but with small suc 
cess, till in a lucky moment I bethought mysel 
of Ambrose Gwinett. There is a very scare 
eighteenth-century pamphlet narrating the stor 
of Ambrose Gwinett, the man who, after havin, 
been hanged and gibbeted for murdering a tray 
eler with whom he had shared a double-bedde 
room at a seaside inn, revived in the night, es 
caped from the gibbet-irons, went to sea as” 
common sailor, and afterward met on a Britis 
man-of-war the very man he had been hange 
for murdering. The truth was, that Gwinett 
supposed victim, having been attacked on th 
night in question by a violent bleeding at th 
nose, had risen and left the house for a fer 
minutes’ walk in the sea-breeze, when the press 
gang captured him and bore him off to sea, wher 
he had been in service ever since. The story 
true, and the pamphlet, Borrow afterward tol 
me (I know not on what authority), was writte 
by Goldsmith from Gwinett’s dictation oF 
platter of cow-heel. 

To the bewilderment of Dr. Hake, I int 
duced the subject of Ambrose Gwinett in th 
same manner as I might have introduced t 
story of “ Achilles’s wrath,” and appealed to 
Hake (who, of course, had never heard of th 
book or the man) as to whether a certain inc 
dent in the pamphlet had gained or lost by th 
dramatist who, at one of the minor theatres, ha 
many years ago dramatized the story. Borro 
was caught at last. “What?” said he, “ye 
know that pamphlet about Ambrose Gwinett ? 


an ey 


iow it?” said I, in a hurt tone, as though he 
asked me if I knew “* Macbeth ”’ ; “ of course 
‘ow Ambrose Gwinett, Mr. Borrow, don’t 
-?” “And you know the play?” said he. 
' course I do, Mr. Borrow,’ I said, in a tone 
_ was now a little angry at such an insinuation 
rass ignorance. “‘ Why,” said he, “it’s years 
years since it was acted; I never was much 
', theatre man, but I did go to see ¢hat.” 
‘ell, I should rather think you dzd, Mr. Bor- 
be said I. “But,” said he, staring hard at 
* “you—you were not born!” “And I was 
born,” said I, “when the ‘ Agamemnon’ was 
‘Juced, and yet one reads the ‘Agamemnon,’ 
‘Borrow. I have read the drama of ‘ Am- 
‘se Gwinett.’ I have it bound in morocco, 
‘, some more of Douglas Jerrold’s early trans- 
tine plays, and some Aéschylean dramas by 
‘Fitzball. I will lend it to you, Mr. Borrow, 
vou like.” He was completely conquered. 
ake! !” he cried, in a loud voice, regardless of 
‘presence, ‘‘ Hake! your friend knows every- 
ig” Then he murmured to himself: “ Won- 
‘ulman! Knows Ambrose Gwinett!” 

‘Tt is such delightful reminiscences as these 
|; will cause me to have, as long as I live, a 
warm place in my heart for the memory of 
wge Borrow. 

‘From that time I used to see Borrow often 
oehampton, sometimes at Putney, and some- 
‘es, but not often, in London. I could have 
‘amuch more of him than I did had not the 
‘rpool of London, into which I plunged for a 
'e, borne me away from this most original of 
1; and this is what I so greatly lament now: 
of Borrow it may be said, as it was said of a 
‘ater man still, that “after Nature made Az 
forthwith broke the mold.” The last time 
‘er saw him was shortly before he left Lon- 


ito live in the country. It was, I remember 
if 
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well, on Waterloo Bridge, where I had stopped 
to gaze at a sunset of singular and striking splen- 
dor, whose gorgeous clouds and ruddy mists 
were reeling and boiling over the West-End. 
Borrow came up and stood leaning over the 
parapet, entranced by the sight, as well he might 
be. Like most people born in flat districts, he 
had a passion for sunsets. Turner could not 
have painted that one, I think, and certainly my 
pen could not describe it ; for the London smoke 
was flushed by the sinking sun and had lost its 
dunness, and, reddening every moment as it rose 
above the roofs, steeples, and towers, it went 
curling round the sinking sun in a rosy vapor, 
leaving, however, just a segment of a golden rim, 
which gleamed as dazzlingly as in the thinnest 
and clearest air—a peculiar effect which struck 
Borrow deeply. I never saw such a sunset be- 
fore or since, not even on Waterloo Bridge; and 
from its association with “the last of Borrow” 
I shall never forget it. 


A TALK ON WATERLOO BRIDGE, 
(A REMINISCENCE.) 


We talked of ‘‘Children of the Open Air” 
Who once in Orient valleys lived aloof, 
Loving the sun, the wind, the sweet reproof 
Of storms, and all that makes the fair earth fair, 
Till, on a day, across the mystic bar 
Of moonrise, came the ‘“ Children of the Roof,” 
Who find no balm ’neath Evening’s rosiest woof, 
Nor dews of peace beneath the Morning Star. 


We looked o’er London where men wither and choke, 
Roofed in, poor souls, renouncing stars and skies, 
And lore of woods and wild wind-prophecies— 

Yea, every voice that to their fathers spoke : 

And sweet it seemed to die ere bricks and smoke 
Leave never a meadow outside Paradise. 


THEODORE WATTS. 


The Atheneum (London). 





TROUBLE THE FIRST. 


HAVE been traveling without intermission 

all night and the greater part of a day be- 
| ven Berlin and the Russian frontier, Verballen ; 
| I hope to proceed “ without let or hindrance” 
‘ny destination, the university town of Dorpat. 
is the month of August, and blazing hot. I 
in a third-class carriage, full of trading Is- 
lites, and the air is heavy with garlic. More- 
st, I have been forming part of an interesting 
Teau for the last six hours with one of the 
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chosen race, who has been falling asleep at in- 
tervals and letting his oily head slip on to my 
shoulder; which you may be sure I do not bear 
patiently. The combined result of all is, that I 
am hot, dusty, weary, headachy, thirsty, and 
cross. 

I am only eighteen, and trying my wings for 
the first time, and need scarcely add that Iam a 
governess ; for what English mother’s child would 
be journeying alone toward the land of barbarians 
but one of my profession? Not that I would 
draw upon the reader’s pity; for I have been 
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very jolly and hopeful, and much amused nearly 
all the way; but really things have been a good 
deal against me those six hours. The train 
seems to crawl along; and the engine belches 
forth great volumes of stifling smoke, and makes 
more noise than a score of English engines. 
But we stop at last, and this is Verballen! I 
am out of the train in a trice, and surge upon 
the platform amid a sea of tearing, struggling, 
excited people, each screaming at the top of his 
or her voice in a different language, and fran- 
tically dragging luggage about. I am carried 
hither and thither, powerless, at the mercy of 
this human tempest, until I drift at last into a 
large square hall, which is station, custom-house, 
money-exchange, refreshment, and other minor 
offices all in one. 

I sight my boxes with their brand-new covers, 
and rush upon them breathless and relieved. 
Piles of luggage stand about, waiting to be ex- 
amined by the custom-house officers, among 
which a number of wild, disheveled females run 
riot. The men are quieter; they hold out their 
keys to the officers, and get served first. It is 
amazing the number of officials that are required 
for so simple a matter. There are numbers 
examining the boxes, numbers looking on, and 
numbers at a table in the center of the hall, in- 
closed by counters, where passports are examined. 
I sit down on the top of the biggest of my boxes, 
and wait; my turn may come some time. Not 
that I feel calm. Iam almost blinded with ex- 
citement, feeling sure the train will move on 
without me in the end; but, as I can not speak 
Russ, I resign myself to wait until such time as 
I shall fall under some one’s notice. 

I watch my Jewish friend—he who has slept 
so peacefully on my shoulder—engaged in a 
haggling contest with officials. They splutter 
and hiss and scream at each other over some 
wares; but the Jew, of course, is worsted, and 
pays out some dirty paper rubles, one at a time, 
while his voice declines from a scream into a 
whine. I sit and watch from my perch with 
uneasy interest, taking in other scenes of like 
description with eyes which smart with being 
opened too wide, until the hubbub has almost 
subsided, and people are scalding their mouths 
with coffee and tea. Then, there being no one 
else, I am at length taken into consideration. 

I give up my keys with trembling fingers, 
turn red and white and red again, and feel pain- 
fully conscious that I am looking as if I had 
quantities of smuggled goods concealed. Half a 
dozen officials have seized upon my boxes, and 
are tearing the strings off the covers. One, 
whose business it is to look on, asks me some- 
thing in Russ, as the lids are raised. I look at 
him cringingly, feeling that Iam looking more like 


a culprit than ever, and mournfully shake my he 
The men are beginning to search; but ona gs 
from their superior, the lids are slammed, ; 
I am once more in possession of my keys, 

What next? I look around bewildered; 
find myself unceremoniously pushed to 
counter, where a Russian hand, white and 
jeweled, is held out for my passport. I k 
this precious talisman in a little leather bag 
tached to my belt; and after much nery 
fumbling at the steel clasp, which is stiff ; 
obstinate, it is produced. Then a period of ; 
ful suspense. I watch my passport travel ro 
the table from hand to hand; then a consy 
tion takes place over it, and—it is laid aside’ 
see one passport after another signed and 
turned to its owner, and the owner dash of 
the refreshments, but mine still lies unhee 
Now I am absolutely the last at the coun 
and my breath comes short and fast. What 
they going to. do with it and me? An offi 
approaches me—evidently the chief—and put 
question. I shake my head dejectedly in to 
of my inability to understand; and at this 
ment his arm is touched by a clerk in unife 
who holds my passport out, and explains so 
thing. The lump in my throat, which has b 
gradually swelling, now almost chokes me % 
watch the two faces. The handsomest — 
kindest—for it is both a handsome and a pl 
ant face—is turned to me again, and this t 
its owner addresses me in good English. 

“T am sorry, madam, to have detained y 
but it would appear that there is some omis: 
in your pass. You have not had it signe 
Berlin?” 

“No; they never told me; I did not kn 
—with a tearful quiver in my voice. : 

“ Ah, it is a pity. This will occasion yo 
little delay; the pass must be returned to 
German frontier.” 

“But what am I to do? Shall I not be: 
to go on with this train ?” I ask, in gasps. 

Alas! the two doors leading out to the p 
form are being unlocked, and already passen; 
are streaming forth to resume their seats. Bit 
ing tears rush to my eyes and obliterate 
vision; I dash them away impatiently, so in 
am I on reading the thoughtful, sympathetic | 
before me. 

“T regret it much,” he continues; “but 
can not even stay at Verballen, where I shi 
have had pleasure in waiting on you, but n 
return again to Edkunen.” 

My cup of woe is full. I lean heavily aga 
the counter, in despair, and give myself uj 
dumb misery. My friend—for such he now 
lifts a leaf of the counter which divides us, 
passes through to my side. 











«No, no; do not be so distressed,” he says 
jhingly. “It is nothing, I assure you—noth- 
‘at all—a mere form. You will have every- 
g done for you; I will give special charge. 
|, will be conducted to Edkunen, and escorted 
)n hotel which is comfortable, by this gentle- 
ia” (here I uncover one red and swollen eye, 
| behold another Russian official standing at 
} sectful distance, cap in hand, waiting tg “ take 
up”); “and to-morrow, at three o’clock, he 
}{ come for you again, to conduct you back. 
's nothing at all, I assure you.” 

/He says a great deal more which is very 
d; and through it all I hear the engine shriek 
| puff away toward Plescow, leaving me be- 


‘When a hardship is inevitable, it becomes 
ier to bear; my tears already begin to stream 
's copiously, and at length cease altogether ; 
4 TI look—still with deep dejection—away out 
the window at the bright sky. 

| “But I am sure you have not eaten for many 
urs,” says my friend at length; “you will take 
Ie refreshment before you set out on your 
le journey.” | 

Ishake my head. (To talk of eating to me!) 
it he leads the way to a small table, and orders 
’o cups of tea and some cakes. 


i 


| “Now, this warm tea will make you feel 
ual to anything; not that you have anything 
trouble you,” he hastily adds. “It is a mere 
rm—a little tedious, perhaps, but nothing.” 
I have seated myself on the edge of a chair, 
id watch his busy fingers with sidelong glances. 
e is peeling a lemon which was served with 
tea, and drops a piece of the rind into my cup. 
I take up my spoon and turn it over, as I say 
midly, “I can not take tea with lemon-rind in 


“Ah, it is delightful! Try it; you will see 
ow well it accords with the tea.” 

Isip a little with my teaspoon ; and really it 
‘not bad. The tea is excellent, and the flavor- 
ig, though strange to my palate, is by no means 
npleasant. 

He observes this at once, and smiles, well 
leased. “Did not I tell you?” he exclaims. 

I find, when I begin to eat, that I am indeed 
uint with hunger, for I have fasted many hours. 
‘rue, I had sandwiches in my bag; but how 
yas one to think of eating while breathing an 
tmosphere rank with garlic, and with a Jew 
sleep on one’s shoulder? So I eat slowly and 
nournfully, at first under protest, one cake and 
ven two, while my friend chats away with his 
nelodious voice. And after the tea and cakes, 
too find my tongue, and tell him, in reply to 
iS polite, delicately worded questions, much 
bout myself. 
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For some time past, my guard has stood wait- 
ing at the door leading to the platform, and 
toward it we now move. 

“My boxes?” I suddenly recollect. 

“ They will be taken every care of until to- 
morrow.” 

And we proceed; and I am handed with my 
“escort” into an empty train—a whole long train 
all to ourselves ! 

“Au revoir, to-morrow,” says my Russian 
friend gayly, with a graceful wave of the hand. 

I nod, and even smile a wan smile—yes, I 
have arrived at that—and we creak and labor 
out of the station. 

I record it here with pleasure—the gentleman 
who was courteous and kind to an English girl 
in distress was a Russian official! A man of 
cultivation and refinement, he used his power 
well. Alas! that in a country swarming with 
officials, I should have to add that he was the 
only civil one I ever came in contact with. 


TROUBLE THE SECOND. 


I MAKE myself as small as I can in the corner 
of the carriage, and my escort is in the other. 
The situation is awkward, and I feel embar- 
rassed. Here I am in charge of a sort of police- 
man, and yet a person to whom I am indebted, 
who has kindly undertaken to do all he can for 
my comfort, and to save me all possible trouble. 
I should like to address a few civil words to him, 
but can not speak his language. He is looking 
straight before him, and seems, like myself, to be 
aware of the awkwardness of the moment. Sud- 
denly, he turns his gray eyes on me—eyes, sleepy 
and languid, with an undercurrent of cunning— 
and addresses me in German, feeling his way by 
the question, “ Fraulein is English pa 

“Ja,” I answer. 

“ But she speaks German?” 

“A little,” I again answer. 

“ Fraulein,” he continues, “is much troubled 
to have to sit waiting in Edkunen for her pass ; 
it is tedious for Fraulein. But I will do all; she 
need not be distressed. I know a good hotel; I 
will conduct Fraulein there; she has nothing to 
do but to wait, and all will be well.” 

I thank my companion cordially. It is a relief 
to be able to speak to him; for what is more 
embarrassing than to find one’s self 7é¢e-d-téte 
with a stranger whose language one does not 
speak? “How kind and helpful Russian officials 
are!” I think, and already begin to regard this — 
one in the light of a friend. But we are at Ed- 
kunen, which is only a few minutes’ journey ; and 
we alight upon the deserted platform and proceed 
to the hotel. It is close to the station, in what 
seems to be the only street—if it may be called 
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such—in the town. It is interminably long and 
straight, is planted with rows of young poplars, 
and the houses at the high, and, as it would ap- 
pear, the German and respectable end, are clean, 
painted houses of wood, each standing in a little 
garden of its own. The hotel does not in any 
way differ from a private house, and looks cheer- 
ful and bright. “After all,” I think, “it is not 
so bad; and to-morrow will soon be here. Just 
twenty-four hours.” My escort leaves me at the 
door with a military salute. I am met by a 
pleasant, plump, little German girl, with a com- 
plexion of dazzling red and white, who shows me 
my room, and I am alone. 

After I have examined the German beauties 
on the walls, and gazed out of the window, until 
the opposite house in its trim angularity, the 
straight poplar-trees, and the sandy sidewalks 
have ceased to be novelties, the silence and tame- 
ness of my surroundings become intolerably op- 
pressive, so I sally forth into the stillest, brightest 
evening. I wander up “ the street,” and see more 
wooden houses, more poplars, and more sand, 
with here and there a man or woman, who stare 
at me curiously. Only toward the termination 
the scene gradually changes. The trees cease; 
the sand takes a dingier hue, which, as I proceed, 
deepens into dirty gray; and the houses become 
smaller, and lean their weather-stained shoulders 
one against another. I soon find that Iam ina 
colony of Jews. My sudden appearance among 
them brings them out like a swarm of bees. It 
is Friday evening, and they are all unclean toa 
man. They will have to wash for the “ Shabbat,” 
and what would be the use of wasting soap? I 
pass tumble-down sheds or booths, giving forth 
scents that are not odoriferous ; but I am buoyed 
up by the hope of a glimpse of the green country 
beyond. My hopes prove futile; for when the 
last little crazy hovel is passed, I find myself 
before a tract of sand, a veritable desert, with 
scarcely a blade of green grass to relieve its 
dreariness; so I turn suddenly on the band of 
little barefooted heathens who are following at 
my heels, and retrace my steps. I remark that 
the old women among the chosen people look 
like veritable hags, with their nut-cracker faces 
and yellow, wrinkled skins ; and that the children 
almost all beara striking resemblance to those 
two angels at the foot of Raphael’s “ Madonna 
della Sixtine,” with their curly heads and bright, 
glorious eyes. It is still fair daylight as I turn 
into my room, and I know not how the long- 
drawn hours get away until the hotel-keeper’s 
daughter puts her blonde head into the door and 
asks if I require supper. 

I jump at the suggestion, and order coffee 
and eggs. Supper over, I go back to my seat on 
the window-niche till the daylight at last begins 
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to wane, and I can see the indistinct outline 
the stars; and now it is bedtime! ; 
Next morning I have the same dreary wait 
till one o’clock, when I have called for and P 
my bill, which I am relieved to find so trifij 


‘and at a little past two am waiting at the stati 


The train does not arrive any sooner for my p 
cipitation; it is a quarter of an hour overd 
when jt comes puffing and panting up to 

platform as if out of breath. There is my esc 
with a paper in his hand. I rush to meet h 
and grasp the precious document. When we 
seated in the carriage he remarks, “ Fraulein | 
a trifle to pay.” 

I get out my purse with alacrity, and ; 
“How much?” 

“ Only four rubles,” is the modest reply, 

It does flash through my mind that nine s 
lings, or thereabout, is a large sum to pay foi 
small a matter as getting a passport signed ; 
I make no comment. I find, however, that 
cepting a few silver coins I have no change, 
total funds consisting of a note of twenty- 
rubles. I explain. He is all complace 
“ Fraulein can change at Verballen; there is 
hurry.” 

Alighted on the platform at Verballen, 
escort keeps close to me; but I think not of I 
but of my Russian friend of yesterday, In\ 
do I scan each face of the uniformed group at 
table in the center; he is nowhere among thi 
his chair is filled by another. 

I am one of the first served to-day; my pi 
port is glanced over, signed, and returned to 
without comment; and I turn to a “ Punch-2 
Judy” box, wherein is a money-changer—a_ 
which he proclaims in several languages 0 
board above his head. He is a man of forbid 
countenance—dark, sallow, gloomy-looking, | 
a morose, rolling eye. I hand him my not 
fear and trembling, and ask, in German, to k 
it changed. He takes it from me, scrutinize 
raises his eyes, and looks sternly and steadil 
me—I feel that I am looking as if I had st 
it—and asks, “ How much do you want 
this ?” 

“It is a note of twenty-five rubles,” I 
clearing my throat, and trying to make my 
heard. 

He looks at me again, and smiles—a s 
such as I could fancy Macbeth to have v 
when he did a murder—and threw the 1 
down. ‘“ That is not worth twenty-five ru 
[scoffingly]; it is torn!” 

I literally quake in my shoes. This is all 
money I have left to take me to Dorpat. W 
if I should run short! The idea is too appa! 
to be dwelt on, and my voice is a feeble, qui 
ing treble as I inquire, “ What is it worth?” 





There is a lurid shade comes over his face 
\!a light into his eyes as he deliberates a mo- 
int. It can not be knowledge of the world, 
\.n of observation, for I am just a fledgling, so 
| qust be instinct which whispers, “ This man is 
| ng to rob you!” 
“J will give you eighteen rubles for it—more 
‘n it is worth,” he adds, with assumed care- 
sness. He takes it up again as he speaks, but 
eyes avoid my anxious ones. 

It would be too little to take me to my jour- 
ws end, I fearfully think. Despair gives me 
mage; and before the man is aware I have 
‘itched the note from his greedy gripe, and 
_n breathlessly away. I dart across the hall 
‘alady who is standing at the counter. “Do 
a speak German ?”’ I ask. 
“Yes; IamaGerman. Why?” 
“Will you tell me the value of this note?” I 
‘dit out to her as I speak. 
4“ Twenty-five rubles,” she at once replies. 
“But it is torn—the man says it is torn, and 
y worth eighteen!’ I exclaim, between hope 
d dread. 

“What man? Where is he?” she asks, in- 
‘mantly. 
_“There!”—I point across the hall to the cul- 
t,who is sullenly eying us from his box—*“ the 
yney-changer.” 
|“He is telling you a lie; the number of the 
te is intact, and it is worth its full value.” 
_ At this moment an official calls my inform- 
(s attention to her passport, and she is at once 
sorbed in her own affairs. 

_Where my escort has been all this time, I 
ow not; but he is now at my elbow. ‘“ Has 
4ulein got change?” he mildly i inquires. 

“No; I can not get it,’ I reply, desperately, 
Iding the note in my hand. 
_ “Give it to me; I will get it for you.” 
Ina moment he has snatched the note from 
7 fingers and is gone. It happens like a light- 
ig flash; and I stand staring blankly at the 
or through which he has disappeared. The 
st bell is ringing, and the passengers are rush- 
yon to the platform. I try to persuade myself 
wt it is all right. I go over to the door and 
lit, cheating myself with a forced calm: It will 

all right; he will return presently with the 
ange; he dare not but return. One after 
other passes out; the refreshment-tables are 
serted; but still my gallant escort comes not. 
ie second bell rings. My heart beats louder 
th every brazen stroke. The bell is rung three 
hes with intervals of five minutes, so there is 
st five minutes left to get my ticket. I begin 
feel rather giddy. A little matter would make 
2 either laugh or cry immoderately ; but I wait 
otionless and utter no sound; and still he comes 
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not. The third bell is ringing! It is too late! 
Somehow, a mist—not tears, for my eyes are dry 
and burning, but something which debars vision 
—rises before my eyes as I creep slowly, very 
slowly, as if dragging a heavy weight after me, 
to a bench against the wall, sit down, and draw 
my feet in under me. I make no appeal to any 
one; I do nothing, and think nothing. I sit still, 
a gray bundle of dejection. I had once read a 
story, called “ The Iron Shroud,” of a man who 
was shut up in an iron cell, with walls which 
ever, from day to day, closed in upon him, till at 
the last, when he could no longer stand upright, 
a bell was heard, and at each knell the ceiling 
descended lower and lower, till the victim knew 
and felt no more. I seem to know how that man 
felt as I listen to that other bell clanging forth 
my fate! 

It has ceased, when a man rushes into the 
hall, looks wildly around, and discovers me. It 
is myescort! I spring to my feet, and rush upon 
him like a torrent. 

“ Quick, quick!” he cries. 
bzllet, and here your change. 
ing!” 

Everybody’s head is out of the windows as 
we storm on to the platform ; and I am lifted, 
pushed, buffeted into the slowly moving train. 

I come to myself with a handful of paper, and 
an old gentleman—certainly a German pastor— 
looking curiously at me\over his horn spectacles. 
When I have got back my breath, and am a little 
more composed, I smooth out my notes, and 
wonder what my ticket has cost. There are only 
ten rubles left! I look across at the pastor, and, 
encouraged by his benign expression of face, I 
inquire the fare between Verballen and Plescow. 
I am told seven rubles. I count my change 
over again, and then I see how it is: my escort 
has kept eight rubles for his share, instead of 
four. 

I tell my story to the pastor, and learn from 
him what it costs to cross the lake (Lake Peipus) 
to Dorpat. The sum he names is small, and I 
sigh a sigh of relief. I am saved! 

As I jolt and rumble along—for Russian 
trains do jolt and rumble—and look down on the 
steaming marsh-land with its stunted shrubs, or 
up to the sun-bathed tops of the venerable pines, 
into whose shadow we ever and anon creep, | 
feel grateful—yes, humbly grateful—to my escort 
for his consideration in only having kept eight 
rubles ! 


“Here is your 
The train is mov- 


TROUBLE THE THIRD. 


BESIDES the German pastor, there are with 
me, in the carriage, his wife and a German spin- 
ster; and we three become very friendly over the 
recital of my calamities. Many are the tales of 
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fraudulent officials, of bribery and chicanery, 
which pass from mouth to mouth. The time 
passes so quickly and pleasantly, that I am sur- 
prised when we slacken speed, and my fellow- 
passengers collect their belongings. The pastor 
and his wife do not proceed to Dorpat; but the 
spinster, as she informs me, is going there to 
visit friends; so we unprotected females deter- 
mine to keep together. We take a considerable 
time to gather up our scattered effects; for the 
spinster has bandboxes, several baskets and bun- 
dles, which I hand to her out of the carriage, I 
wonder how she managed before she met me, 
for we are both laden breast-high as we enter 
the station-house. Here we are seen by the 
pastor, who is drinking tea at the refreshment- 
counter. He leaves his cup, and comes hastily 
toward us. ‘Ladies, I would advise you to 
hasten, or you will lose your chance of seats in 
the omnibus which runs between the station and 
the boat. If you do not succeed in catching it, I 
fear you can not get on to Dorpat to-day; the 
boat waits for no one.” 

The spinster at once drops several parcels, 
and loses the immediate possession of her men- 
tal faculties. ‘Where >—Which P—What ?” she 
gasps. 

The pastor has picked up the scattered par- 
cels, and strides to the door. “This way!” he 
says. “You may catch it yet. They have car- 
ried your luggage through; it will be outside.” 

There stand our boxes, and also the omnibus, 
but crammed full of sweltering mortals; some 
standing with stooping heads, some sitting, 
huddled together, but all triumphant. 

“T must go with this *bus!” screams the 
spinster, frantically, and rushing to the step. 

The conductor waves her off. “Can not— 
too late—no room!” he cries. The driver cracks 
his whip, and the omnibus moves away in a cloud 
of choking white dust. The spinster looks wildly 
after it, and runs a fewsteps; then a bundle falls, 
and she is herself again, and relinquishes the 
pursuit. I stand looking on stonily, with a feel- 
ing almost of indifference. I am beginning to 
be hardened to misfortune and inured to waiting. 
My cheeks burn a little, but it is the heat of the 
sun. | 

The pastor speaks cheerily. ‘“ Well, it is a 
pity you have lost it; but you must just make 
the best of it. You will get on to Dorpat on 
Monday. It only means a couple of nights at an 
hotel.” 

“All Sunday! To spend all Sunday in a 
place like Plescow!” exclaims the spinster. 
“And the expense too! Oh, to live in such a 
country!’’ She says a great deal more; and I 
agree to everything, but think of my ten rubles 
with considerable misgiving. The pastor, mean- 


while, is looking about for a drosky for us, 2 
is grumbling at the bad management which p 
vides such scanty means of locomotion to tray 
ers. There is, at present, not one to be obtain: 
and the railway-station is more than a mile fr; 
the town. Other passengers come from th 
tea-drinking and look anxiously down the lo; 
straight road; but they are inhabitants of Ph 
cow, and seem to know what to expect. TI 
saunter back into the waiting-room, or pile 
their effects outside the station, to be in rea 
ness. 

“T should recommend you to have a cup 
tea or coffee,” remarks the pastor. ‘You he 
no hurry; and must just wait until some of th 
lazy dogs turn up with their droskies. TT} 
will come in shoals when they see the omni 
enter the town.” | 

So we take his advice, and take our time o 
it, till we hear the sound of wheels on the gra 
outside. The spinster of course becomes frat 
again, for fear we may lose this chance also, 
rushes to the door, followed, more sedately, 
the pastor and myself. 

“Do not excite yourself, my dear lady,” 
says; “there will be plenty of them, no fear.” 

And sure enough, there they come in | 
file, driving furiously to outstrip each other 
they gesticulate and shout to their little rov 
hardy horses, They are principally Jews, so h 
gling prevails for some minutes. Our share ¢ 
is kindly undertaken by the pastor; and at 
we are mounted on two high-wheeled shaky 
hicles, the spinster in the front, smothered in 
flandgepack (hand-luggage), to which she cli 
feverishly ; and I—well, how that enterpris 
Jew driver managed to get to Plescow with 
big box on his narrow perch beside him, will 
main a mystery to me through life. I only kt 
that extreme agitation prevents me from fee 
that the skin is being slowly grated off my SI 
by the edge of my small box, which is wed 
against them, and that we do eventually dray 
before the door of the principal hotel, and” 
it—the big box—did zo¢ fall with a crash to 
ground and burst, scattering my wardrobe to 
four winds. 

The hotel, kept by one Meyer, is over 4 
ker’s shop. Weare shown into a large barere 
with yellow painted floor, and two high, shad 
less windows looking onto the street. A nat 
strip of the room is partitioned off by a scr 
behind which are two very small, musty-loo 
beds, two slop-basins and milk-jugs, which 
terward discover to be intended for ablutio 
purposes, and two chairs. An atmospher 
stale tobacco-smoke prevails, and the genera 
fect is depressing. The spinster thinks 0 
wise; she observes on the size and airine 
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‘oom, becomes quite chirpy and cheery over 
toilet, and washes her face energetically in 
of the slop-basins, which teaches me its use. 
r a time, I grow restless, and propose a walk 
i the town. 

‘Oh, my dear 1/dédchen,” she replies, “who 
ld think of walking in Plescow! There is 
ing to see here.” 
'But,” I entreat, “I would like to go; it is 
ew to me.” 

sut she is not to be persuaded; so I go alone. 
is right. Plescow possesses few beauties ; 
he novelty of everything pleases me. I wan- 
down the principal street, and stare up at 
whitewashed square houses, and into the 
L scantily furnished shop-windows, where I 
nothing worth looking at. But a Russian 
it who passes me, with his long, waving hair, 
le silk gown, and high cap, excites my inter- 
‘I stop in front of a Russian church, with 
-green roof and white walls, and wonder 
was the architect. The massive, clumsy 
‘rleans all to one side. The door is open, 
‘I peep in. A gendarme, who is standing 
mvites me by a sign to enter, and I do so. 
3, at least, is attraction. I can scarcely see 
tst for the blaze of tinsel and color; and long 
ze at the weird, brown faces of saints, which 
‘out at me from their dazzling gilt haloes 
‘gorgeous draperies. In front of me are 
en folding-doors, closely shut; and a trellis 
ugh which I catch glimpses of greater splen- 

Above me is a pale-blue dome, studded 
large gilt stars. It is all so strange and 
astic, that it is only when the woman who 
been dusting the church touches my arm 
Says something, pointing to the door, that I 
ke to the fact that it is getting late, and she 
ts to lock up. So I go back to the hotel, 
awed by what I have seen, and burst upon 
‘Spinster with many questions and exclama- 
3. 
Then we have supper, whichis not bad. The 
‘dis excellent, and made up into fanciful 
ies, which please my youthful imagination. 
‘My enjoyment is marred by the dense vapors 
je apartment. Matters have not improved 
ag my absence ; tobacco has been coming up 
ugh the floor in clouds, and is still doing so. 
' oh, my readers, have you any knowledge of 
‘properties of “ Kartia Yaak”? Have you 
_ received one whiff of it into your nostrils? 
yu have not, you can not sympathize, nor can 
‘scribe. It isa thing to be smelled, not de- 
’ed. There is, moreover, a scraping of fid- 
a shuffling of feet, and a confused din be- 
which grows and increases as the hours 
‘on. The waiter invites “ Fraulein ’’—mean- 
‘ne—with a smile to join the ball, which he 
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informs us is going on down-stairs in the sa/on. 
The spinster throws up her hands; but she need 
be under no apprehension, “Fraulein” feels no 
disposition to join the rabble rout, who would 
seem to dance with noxious tobacco-pipes in 
their mouths. At what appears to me an un- 
reasonably early hour, the spinster proposes re- 
tiring to rest; and, as she complains of fatigue. 
and a desire to sleep, I have no alternative but 
to lay my unwilling head upon my dirty pillow, 
after first spreading a clean handkerchief over its 
sullied purity. Our candles are snuffed out ; but, 
alas, “ jocund day” does not “stand tiptoe on 
the misty mountain-top.” I wish she did! In 
vain I toss and turn, making the wooden bed- 
stead creak and groan dismally. The spinster 
snores—happy spinster! The fiddles squeak; 
the tobacco-smoke rises around me; the din in- 
creases. I feel deeply melancholy. I can not 
describe the miseries of that night and that bed. 
Before I have fallen asleep, Iam glad to desert 
it—for, to my horror, I find it is being invaded ! 
Putting on my clothes, I resolve to sit up—much 
to the annoyance of the spinster, who has not 
apparently the objections to a populated bed that 
I have. To have her night’s rest disturbed in 
this wayis hard. She is sure there is no vermin; 
it is all my own imagination. A strange thing 
that ske is unmolested. She hopes I do not in- 
tend burning a light all night? 

“No,” I sorrowfully reply; “I will sit in the 
dark, and be quite still.” 

I draw a chair to the table, blow out the can- 
dle, spread out my arms before me, and rest my 
aching head upon them. The leaden minutes. 
creep on, and I listen in semi-stupefaction to the 
din below; then, I believe, from sheer exhaustion 
I fall into a doze, and dream many uncomfortable: 
things, out of which I start at intervals. Sud-. 
denly, whether sleeping or waking, I become 
conscious of a renewed sensation. I raise my 
head, and my blood curdles. Something is slow- 
ly crawling over the back of my hand! I forget 
the spinster’s anger. I lose all self-command, 
and, shaking my hand wildly, I utter a scream of 
horror. I hear the complaining voice of the 
spinster again; but I am desperate. I grope for 
and grasp the match-box, strike a light, and look 
fearfully around me. There the thing is—and 
another, and another on the table and floor! 
The room is swarming with black beetles from 
the bakery down-stairs ! 

Now, if there is a living thing I abhor, it is a 
cockroach. I love mice, and could make pets of 
spiders; but at sight of a bloated, crawling 
cock-roach my flesh quivers. And here are 
thousands! I shake myself convulsively and 
groan. 

“T think, Fraulein, you might show some lit- 
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tle consideration for others,” I hear the spinster 
say in a deeply injured tone. 

“Tt’s no use—I can not bear it,” I cry. 
“ This is worse than the Black Hole of Calcutta. 
I would rather be in a vault with dead bodies all 
night ” (borrowing the idea from the unparalleled 
sufferings of Sindbad the sailor), ‘ or—or any- 
thing horrible, than be in this place!”’ 

The spinster raves on, wobbling her nightcap- 
frills at me; but I heed her not. I can bear no 
more, and lift up my voice and weep. After this, 
I obstinately refuse to put out the candle—the 
light scares away my foes—and retire to the far 
window-niche, gather myself together with my 
feet up, and wait, like a veritable Patience on a 
monument, for the dawn. I watch the flutter of 
her pearly skirts over the opposite chimneys, and 
catch her first rosy blush with fresh amaze at her 
mysterious beauty. The fiddles have stopped at 
last, the doors have ceased to slam, and a Sab- 
bath calm reigns within and without.. My weary 
head falls back, and I slumber sweetly in the face 
of the rising sun. 

The spinster is stirring when I awake. Con- 
fused and dazzled with the full light, it is some 
moments before I can collect my scattered wits ; 
but such is the elasticity of youth that, after wet- 
ting my hands and face in my slop-basin, and 
laughing at the wry face which the crazy-looking 
-glass reflects back to me, I feel as fresh as a 
daisy and ready for anything. I have a burning 
desire to go to the service in the Russian church ; 
but herein I meet with opposition. The spinster 
is scandalized at the suggestion ; and after break- 
fast, I am walking sedately, with the spinster at 
my side, to the Lutheran church. I find it a 
dreary business. The slow, drawn-out hymns, 
so unlike our more lively church music, seem to 
me to savor of funereal music. Of the long ser- 
mon, I understand nothing; and I am glad when 
we can go forth once more into the bern sun- 
light. 

At dinner, the waiter informs us fis the 
band will play to-day in the Tivoli Garden. My 
heart gives a bound; but my English prejudice 
quickly repels the contemplation of such wicked- 
ness. To my surprise, however, when I have 


of the sugar-basin into it; then she pos 


settled down at the window some time late 
watch the people pass, the spinster herself s 
gests a walk in that direction; and, I blusk 
acknowledge it, I respond forthwith. So we 
and I hear a Russian provincial military b: 
to which I listen with bated breath as I tn 
follow the wraith of a tune which now and ag 
struggles through the din of the big drum, te 
speedily smothered by rebellious instrume 
Yet withal, I enjoy myself under the lime-t 
of that Tivoli Garden, though it looks more lil 
poor, neglected demesne than a pleasure-grot 
Flowers there are none, and the grass is tramy 
and patchy ; but there are the officers with t 
ing swords; there are Russians, Poles, Le 
and Esthonians in their characteristic dresses 
could sit and watch till darkness fell; but 
spinster has had enough of dissipation, and ir 
hour or two we turn our steps hotelward. — 
Another night with the cockroaches; bi 
am prepared, and that is half the battle. 1] 
sistently decline to go to bed, and refuse to | 
single instant without alight. The spinster 1 
grumble; in all other matters I knock under, 
here I am firm. I again mount the wind 
niche, in which spot alone I feel safe; and wi 
rug for my pillow, I doze and start and slip 
painful attitudes, until my last night in Ples: 
is of the past. I am up with the lark in 
morning, and am ready to start for the b 
hours too soon. When at last our luggag 
packed and ready to be borne away, and our 
is paid, which is moderate beyond all expecta 
—the one relieving feature of the Plescow he 
—the spinster shows the practical greatnes 
her German nature: she opens the jaws | 
carpet-bag and deliberately empties the con 











herself of the candle-ends, and drops them 
in among the sugar-lumps. “It would © 
shame to leave them,” she explains. “We. 
paid for them, Will you take the half?” © 

I decline, with thanks. 

In another hour we are actually in the] 
Plescow is left behind, and we are on our Wé 
Dorpat; my fare is paid, and I am the h 


possessor of half a ruble! 
Chambers's Fe 
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| IRHAPS the most marked feature of the 
hour, outside politics, is the anxious and 
‘ful attention paid to applications of electric- 
- Investigation and experiment have been 
zon for years, hundreds of minds have given 
iselves to the subject; in one department, 
‘raphy, great results have been achieved and 
{ fortunes made; but this explosion of in- 
t in the matter is new. The world, as 
“stimes occurs to it, is on intellectual tiptoe. 
terminology of the science is novel and un- 
lly abominable, the difficulty of showing ex- 
nents is considerable, and the reporters con- 
‘ly misunderstand alike what they hear and 
: they see; but the interest of the public 
‘x0mes every obstacle. At the meeting of 
British Association, nothing attracted like 
ricity, the papers even republishing long dis- 
ses which, for most of their readers, might 
rell have been written in Greek; while no 
‘Yams are read so eagerly as the excessively 
‘Sones in which the wonderful show of elec- 
Appliances now going on in Paris is so dully 
‘bed. The special correspondents are shown 
jthing, and not only understand nothing, but 
‘ito lose their control of their art, and can 
‘even describe. The interest is the more 
worthy because it is the interest of expecta- 
rather than the interest of assured’ faith. 
electric savan¢s, unlike most men of science, 
doing their thinking aloud, performing ex- 
nents in public, talking to each other across 
inents and in the ears of half mankind, 
ving instruments which they confess are im- 
cet, exhibiting processes which are acknowl- 
id to be merely tentative, securing patents 
th are defended as only “precautionary,” 
in many instances letting drop hints as to 
methods by which they are inquiring, and 
‘esults they barely hope to obtain, which on 
f subjects would arouse in their hearers a 
e of angry tedium. The public, however, is 
238 upon electricity. It has one big fact to 
tpon, the electric telegraph—the one thing, 
aps, which Friar Bacon, if he could come 
: for a week, and talk to the luminaries of 
ice, would admit to surpass his reveries— 
‘in spite of the doubts of the scientific, who 
excited, too, and see their way to many 
3s, but do not yet see their way to a lot of 
Tic force cheap, the public persists in believ- 
‘hat steam is played out, and that the world 
Dout to have a greater, less cumbrous, and 
£ universally applicable force placed at its 
osal. Thousands who know no more what 
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ELECTRICITY AS A FACTOR IN HAPPINESS. 


an “Ohm” is than they know what Arius taught 
are the happier for that belief, and hold it fixed- 
ly. The world may be wrong, as it was wrong 
when it fell into a similar condition of excitement 
about Montgolfier’s balloon. There was the bal- 
loon, and it did go up, and better balloons were 
made, and have been going up ever since from 
dancing platforms, and besieged cities, and bat- 
tle-fields, and all manner of places; but the 
world is not flying, for all that, national bounda- 
ries have not disappeared, and there are custom- 
houses still existing. The world, however, this 
time does not think itself wrong; the scientific 
men, though not quite certain—being worried in 
their minds, as we said, as to where that cheap 
lot of force is to come from, unless they can 
previously accomplish the task of controlling 
Niagara, or passing the Atlantic tide through a 
stopcock, or utilizing the earth’s rotation—are 
inclined to agree with the world; and the me- 
chanics point, with a sort of awed laugh, half- 
triumph, half-puzzlement, to what has already 
been done. 

That is really very surprising in its suggest- 
iveness. No electric appliance not intended for 
the transmission of messages is as yet perfect, 
or rather, we should say, complete ; but still the 
first idea of impossibility has, in many depart- 
ments of work, been finally removed, and that is 
a great step. Electricity—we shall want a short- 
er word very soon, O philologists! and a better 
one, “ amberishness ” being a stupid description, 
and the proper one, if you knew it, would be 
“Indra ’’— can already be made to do many 
things, though it does them all imperfectly, ex- 
pensively, or with a certain uneasy hesitation, as 
if some Demiurgus did not quite know whether 
he was justified in giving such power as that to 
such a race as man, and every now and then held 
his hand. Man may—and man will, if ten more 
years are given him—use his new slave upon his 
favorite work, the only work he permanently and 
always admires, that of killing his brothers 
wholesale; and Demiurgus may be worried 
about that. Still, electric work is done, and 
work greater than ringing angry little hotel-bells. 
There is, to begin with, always the telegraph, 
which does take messages across the Atlantic 
ahead of time.. Then, though the big electric 
lights flicker and go out unexpectedly, and the 
little lights are not as bright as they should be, 
and all the lights are more or less disagreeable 
in color, and nobody will give you the least de- 
pendable hint about cost, and everybody tells a 
different story about the distance at which the 
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force begins to tire and slacken, there is certain- 
ly light—light, if you will pay the money, almost 
limitless in quantity, and in practice able to go 
all the distance from the generator that is want- 
ed. And, slowly, slowly, but quite visibly, the 
obstacles to the use of that light pass away. 
Subdivision, the old difficulty, considered insu- 
perable, has been mastered ; a measuring instru- 
ment for the light consumed has been invented ; 
yesterday, some weeks ago, the color of light 
that human eyes find easiest was secured ; to-day 
—this very week—the flicker has been conquered 
by an application of Faure’s accumulator ; and 
to-morrow, perhaps, the easiest, cheapest, and 
-handiest generator of the force will be shown to 
a Parisian audience, anxious chiefly to know if 
with electricity substituted for gas, theatres will 
not light up very well indeed. There is light, 
and, moreover, movable light, which seemed im- 
possible. On Monday, while the British Asso- 
ciation were discussing the use of the light in 
mines, and lamenting the chance of explosion at 
the point where the wire enters the lamp, Mr. 
Swan produced a lamp which, by the aid of 
Faure’s secondary battery, dispenses with the 
wire. It will only burn six hours, but it can be 
carried about, and refilled at will from the wire 
connected with the central generator, That 
lamp next year will burn twenty-four hours, and 
then we have a lamp universally useful for do- 
mestic: purposes. Again, though no great feat 
of hauling, or heaving, or pushing has yet been 
performed by electricity, we know the force can 
be made to push and haul and heave. A man 
has driven about Paris in an electric tricycle; a 
girl has sewed a shirt with a sewing-machine 
moved by the same power; a bit of rock has 
been attacked by an electric borer; a toy boat 
runs about in a lake, driven by electricity ; and, 
best of all, Messrs. Siemens are now carrying 
passengers in a “tram,” which has no other 
motor than the electric “ fluid,” or modification 
of motion, or whatever it ought to be called. It 
is not only probable, but certain, that many of 
the difficulties now impeding the application of 
the force to heavy work will be dissolved, un- 
der the pressure of the brain-power now ap- 
plied to them from every corner of the civilized 
world; and quite possible that in a year or two 
a cheap method of generating electricity will be 
applied — not discovered, for we know already 
that falling water, in governable masses, is 
what is wanted—and that the storage of the 
force will not only be a credible, but an easily 
accomplished, process. That is not suppos- 
ing more than has occurred in the application 
of electricity to message-sending, and that ac- 
complished, and cost reduced, as science always 
reduces it, we should have from the new agent 


at least two things—a light full, permanen 
cheap, to be used wherever wanted, in the ; 
workshop, and house, as in the mine; ; 
motor, manageable, tireless, light, and as 
tive for small work in the hands of the indi) 
as for great work in the hands of a mighty 
pany. That which will drive a railway-trai 
drive a girl’s sewing-machine or a boy’s me¢ 
cal horse; that which will urge a rock-bore 
help to carve a sixpenny bloodstone seal. 
chained can be made to perform all task: 
can be performed by unintelligent force. 
And these things gained, what will b 
addition to human happiness? It is a 
necessary to ask that question, for, as a 
the grand prizes of human intelligence, the 
tions to human knowledge of which we : 
proud, have added little to the happiness « 
millions who, and not the few rich, con: 
man. The growth of wisdom, especia 
political wisdom, has probably, by abol 
slavery and diminishing terror, whether prc 
ing from kings, or armed enemies, or dor 
criminals, done more to increase the hap 
of the race than all that science, usually so « 
has ever achieved. Freedom from oppr 
has secured more for Englishmen, mez 
directly in happiness, than steam, just ¢ 
curity from robbers has done more for 
wealth than the electric telegraph. It wou 
difficult, indeed, to prove that any great sci 
discovery—except the lucifer-match, which 
light and heat, as it were, portable; chlorc 
which extinguished some forms of pain ; an 
cination—has ever done very much to redu 
mighty sum of human misery. There ° 
seem, however, if all hopes be justified- 
excluding these hopes raised in a somewha 
way by Dr. Siemens’s strange experiment 
plants, experiments which somehow ra 
minds not usually fanciful a sort of syir 
with plants, as if they must suffer, inst 
benefiting, as they appear to do, from the 
lessness to which he condemns them — 
good omens for man in electricity. Light 
bowels of the earth, permanent, pellucic 
safe, must indefinitely diminish the terr 
the toil of those who work there, even if i 
as we fear it will, protract the hours of 
and miners of all kinds are many, and w 
more from inside the world. Bright lig 
deed, if it can but be carried about, must 
man at least of the terror of darkness; a 
ror, not pain, is for humanity—which is 
aggregate timid, but healthy—the mast 
Then it would seem probable that in ele 
we have a motor which will do what ste 
not done, add to the strength and freed 
the individual; and that must be a gain. 

















‘et of luxury is rarely wrong when it is per- 
it, and the desire of the rich for horses 
‘sarriages must, if realized by the poor, in- 
ie their happiness. Rushing about is not 
“ness, but freedom of locomotion is an ele- 
‘in it, and in the electric tricycle there is a 
ibility of that for all healthy men. The 
‘rof working a machine which will do al- 
» all labor must be, one would think, to man 
‘p almost equivalent to increased health, or 
-ybled strength of muscle. The peasant may 

no more land, but the electric plow will do 
-pade-work as well in less time and with less 
aditure of vital energy—for of all classes, it 
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NSIDERING the pitch at which brigandage 
has arrived in the East, and the number of 
$ that have lately occurred of Europeans and 
rs being captured and kept in captivity until 
-e fabulous amount has been paid as a ran- 
', 1 feel sure that a short account of the daily 
and mode of existence of these outlaws can 
fail to be interesting. The following facts 
‘gathered from the experiences of a late cap- 
"at the paying of whose ransom I chanced 
e@ present : 
‘There is no doubt that brigandage will have 
‘ndency rather to increase than to subside, as 
‘tas Turkey remains in its present unsettled 
dition; and little else can be expected when 
' finds nearly everybody, be he pasha, priest, 
‘peasant, either from fear or pecuniary mo- 
‘s, in league with the bands whose headquar- 
are nearest their respective homesteads ; and 
ean not shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
%ery and corruption compose the system on 
ich is based the government of a country 
-ch, if properly looked after, might be one of 
‘ finest in the world. 
‘To begin with, one must know that there are 
( distinct classes of these men who earn their 
‘lihood by pillage, robbery, and, if necessary, 
irder : viz., the brigand proper, of whose career 
“hall chiefly speak, and who very often, not- 
-hstanding his bad reputation, possesses one 
‘two good qualities, among which may be 
‘Mtioned his strong sense of honor as regards 
“ping his word after giving it; and an inferior 
‘d of robber who is called by a Greek word 
‘nifying “ sheep-stealer,” and who lives by com- 
iting petty larcenies, or intimidating, perhaps 
‘ing, poor villagers and small land-owners, but 
‘3 neither the pluck nor the organization to 
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is not plowmen who live longest, as, in the idyllic 
theory, it should be, but gamekeepers and clergy- 
men—and the additional force gained in agri- 
culture will be gained also in every department of 
human labor, the weaver guiding without stoop- 
ing an electric loom, while the shoemaker orders 
the fluid to perfect his stitches. Electricity is 
force without the limitations which make cum- 
brous steam comparatively so useless; and if 
anything can make man happier, except more 
resignation, it must be an increase of force 
granted to every one for the battle with the 
blind powers of earth, which yield only to com- 


pulsion his food and drink. 
The Spectator. 





make any grand cou, such as carrying off a 
European or some wealthy merchant. To show 
in what contempt this latter class is held, I may 
state that no greater insult can be offered to the 
brigand proper than that of applying to him the 
epithet of sheep-stealer («AewrddaAoc). 

As soon as the spring is sufficiently advanced 
to allow the mountains to be traversed without 
too much discomfort from cold, several bands 
are formed, consisting of Albanians, Greeks, and 
Armenians, varying in numbers from twenty to 
forty, the majority of whom are soldiers, well 
drilled, and accustomed to hard work and long 
marches, who have deserted from the armies of 
their respective countries, and determined to 
pursue a more exciting and lucrative calling. A 
chief is selected by vote, a Greek generally being 
chosen, and one who has been at the trade be- 
fore; also two or three captains, according to 
the number of the band, who assist in organizing 
the recruits, the chief always having complete con- 
trol over the movements of the band, and settling 
any disputes that may arise among its members. 
The next thing to do is to take the necessary 
oaths, each man swearing not to desert, betray 
his fellows, or ever assist in any way in a prison- 
er’s escape, the last oath being that, should they 
be attacked, the captive, if they have one at the 
time, must not be recaptured alive. This finishes 
the preliminaries, and the work of cruelty, blood- 
shed, and pillage commences thence, and lasts 
until the winter snows leave the mountain-sides 
no longer habitable, when they disperse and en- 
joy themselves on their ill-gotten gains till the 
following spring comes round. 

The dress worn by the brigands is much the 
same as that of Albanian peasants, consisting of 
a short sleeveless jacket, coarse gaiters and shoes, 
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the national fez, and a very short fwstanella or 
petticoat, the latter being made of very coarse 
material, instead of white calico, and soaked in 
oil, so as to keep the insects, or at all events a 
certain percentage of them, from annoying the 
wearer, as they wear the same one for month 
after month; and living day and night in the 
bushes, some precautions seem necessary, and 
the only course pursued is to take off the fusz¢a- 
nella about once a week, and shake it over a 
fire, the heat causing the lice and other insects 
to drop out. This is the extent of their ablu- 
tions, if such a term may be applied, sometimes 
for weeks. Across their chests they carry a 
cartridge-belt, and round their waists a girdle 
containing a revolver, knife, and in fact all their 
worldly possessions; while by their sides hang 
their yataghans or curved swords, with which 
they behead their captives when not ransomed. 
The rifles vary in kind, but are all very good; I 
think the Winchester repeating rifle seemed to 
be the favorite, although a great number are 
armed with the weapons in use in their own 
armies at the time they took French leave. It 
is perfectly astonishing what good marksmen 
they are, and how ammunition is obtained is a 
mystery to the uninitiated; but I know for a 
fact that within the last few weeks a brigand chief 
ordered and received eight thousand rounds of 
ball-cartridge, of different descriptions, in the 
middle of the mountains, miles away from any 
town. 

It is unnecessary to detail their plan of attack 
when determined to carry off a captive, as they 
all resemble each other, and several accounts 
have appeared in the papers of those which have 
most recently occurred. It is a great mistake to 
think that brigands ill-treat their captives during 
negotiations ; it is just the reverse: all share and 
share alike, the preference being always given to 
the prisoner when it comes to the last loaf of 
bread or the last glass of wine. At the same 
time it can hardly be called an enviable experi- 
ence to pass night after night in fair weather and 
foul with no bed but the mountain-side, and no 
shelter but the canopy of heaven. The routine 
of one day is so much like that of another during 
the wandering in the mountains, that a descrip- 
tion of one twenty-four hours will, I think, be 
sufficient. Soon after dark the whole party start, 
the prisoner having his arms tied loosely behind 
him by a single piece of small rope, leaving the 
end trailing behind. This, I may here mention, 
is simply used as a sign of captivity, and not as 
a precaution against an attempt to escape, two 
of the band being sentry over the captive at a 
time, the remainder dispersing slightly so as to 
have due notice of any danger that might be 
close by. After traveling several miles, through 


valleys and over mountains, a halt is made aj 
sunrise in some well-wooded and secluded s; 
the prisoner is then left in charge of three or: 
men, and the remainder, excepting of course 
chief, proceed with their various duties, 5 
lighting a fire, others preparing the morr 
meal, which generally consists of bread, cof 
and perhaps a bit of lamb or goat, and ano} 
party go off to get their next day’s food f, 
accomplices and spies who have been war 
two or three days previously where to bring 
provisions. So suspicious are they of treact 
that no member of the band is allowed to 
any food brought by a spy until the bearer 
tasted it to see if it contains poison. The’ 
in which the fire is lighted is well worthy of 
tice. Having collected some dry sticks, not I 
in circumference, and about eighteen inche 
length, a square heap is built by laying tl 
across each other at right angles, and at 
same time leaving lots of air-space in the cer 
The top stick is then lighted, and the fire bi 
downward ; by this means a very hot but | 
fectly smokeless fire is obtained, which of cot 
prevents their locality being discovered from 
smoke. When all is prepared, breakfast is he 
ily welcome after the night’s journey, but no 
thinks of partaking of any food until a s 
prayer has been said by the chief and all ! 
crossed themselves three times. I have omi 
to mention that every band of brigands hi 
tame ram which is used to lead any sheep | 
steal from out-of-the-way villages, thus sa 
one man having the trouble of doing duty 
shepherd. During meals every topic is discus 
no distinction being made between captor 
captive, nor restriction placed on the latte 
long as he does not broach the all-impor 
subject of his own release. On that subject’ 
are perfectly reticent ; and one never knows { 
the day of one’s captivity till within a few h 
of one’s release how negotiations are procee¢ 
nor how one’s chances of life and death fluct 
according to the temper of the brigands and 
communications brought by the spies. 
During the first week or so after takit 
prisoner the camp is moved every night ; bu 
soon as a safe distance is reached and it is kn 
that there are no troops in pursuit, four or 
days are often spent in the same spot. Onw 
days, as soon as breakfast is finished, all the 2 
are cleaned, knives and yataghans sharpened, 
a sheep or goat killed and skinned for the | 
day meal, which generally takes place a! 
eleven o'clock. It is curious to watch the pro 
of cooking the sheep. As soon as the sk 
removed, a small portion of the intestines ist 
and placed over the eyes and face of the ani 
being secured behind the ears by a small | 











Lick. This, as well as one or two other inter- 
portions, is looked upon as a great delicacy, 
valways reserved for the chief. No portion 
‘ye sheep or goat is thrown away, every par- 
being eaten after being roasted slowly over 
amp-fire, by being placed horizontally on a 
‘stick and slowly turned round by him whose 
+ for the day includes cook. Wine takes the 
e of coffee, but in other respects there is little 
wence between the mid-day and morning 
p Ise 
The first thing to be done, as soon as the ap- 
te is satisfied, is to take the shoulder-blade of 
animal just devoured and examine the marks 
he flat portion of it. Should there be a small 
4, it represents the grave of the prisoner, and 
\ifies that the ransom will not be paid; if 
‘e appear small lines running in the direction 
-he leg bone, it denotes that everything will go 
‘sfactorily and the money be paid ; but, should 
lines run at right angles, then pursuit and 
haps capture will be the result of their enter- 
‘e. This, among many others, is one of the 
-erstitions in which the brigands put most im- 
“it faith, and by which they profess to be able 
liscover any news in regard to their success or 
‘are about which they have any doubt. 
“The afternoon passes much the same as the 
‘ming, each taking his turn at preparing food, 
‘ping guard over the captive, and any other 
le duties that may be required, the remainder 
eping and smoking cigarettes alternately until 
iner-time comes round. After their evening 
‘al, all sit round the fire, some playing cards ; 
t the majority seem to find most pleasure in 
sounting to their captive the most atrocious 
d brutal deeds of which they have been guilty 
the greater the barbarity the more welcome 
+ opportunity of bragging about it. Before re- 
ating one or two of their confessions, I must 
‘tomit to say that, although cards are allowed, 
gambling, not even of the mildest description, 
permitted. It may also appear strange that 
ese ruffians took the most vivid interest in hear- 
x all about the telephone, phonograph, and 
her new inventions. A late captive informed 
e that, by giving lectures on different subjects 
arly every night for six weeks, he had quite 
ucated his “hosts,” and considered the “ Turk- 
1 School Board” ought to give him some com- 
‘nsation. N. B.—It has not done so as yet. 
_ On Sundays, prayers are repeated and psalms 
ianted during the forenoon; the routine after 
‘e mid-day meal being to hang up several sheep- 
tins and practice cutting them in two with their 
itaghans. This is done, as they calmly ac- 
iowledge, to keep their hands in, as, should it 
come necessary to behead the prisoner, the 
an to whose lot it falls to deliver the blow is 
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looked down upon if he does not perform his 
duty neatly, i. e., sever the head from the body 
with one cut. 

The system of espionage employed is simply 
perfect ; every movement of troops for miles round 
is known almost as soon as it takes place, and 
the state of the negotiations being carried on for 
the captive’s release is immediately and almost 
daily communicated to the chief. Should any 
news be sent by the officials, the usual plan is to 
send word to the town from which he is coming 
to say by what road he is to go; then, suddenly, 
at some unexpected spot, a brigand appears from 
behind a wall or some other hiding-place, receives 
his information, and returns; the place of ren- 
dezvous being generally four or five hours’ ride 
from the camp, so that no clew should be given 
as to their whereabout. It is a law among the 
bands that no member shall accept a present 
from a captive ; and it is also the custom, on the 
release of a prisoner, for the chief to make him 
a present of fifty pounds or so. At the same 
time, should he have a watch or any other article 
for which the robbers have a desire, it is bought 
and paid for, the last ceremony being the taking 
off of the rope which has bound the prisoner's 
arms ever since his capture, which once more 
proclaims him a free man. 

To show how little regard is shown to the 
Turkish authorities, I may here mention that, 
during my last fortnight at Salonica, a well- 
known merchant showed me a letter he had just 
received, the contents of which were to the effect 
that, unless one thousand pounds were sent at 
once toa place about three hours’ journey dis- 
tant, all his property, consisting of two houses 
and a lot of timber, would be immediately burned. 
This interesting but disagreeable communication 
was not signed by hand, but had a large seal at 
the bottom, like an official document, on which 
was printed in Greek “Captain Kakuni.” I need 
hardly say that troops were dispatched in place 
of the money, but, alas! with the usual result. 
On another occasion, and within four or five days 
of the above-mentioned event, I went to the 
Turkish theatre to see an Armenian company 
perform a comedy, and passed a very pleasant 
evening in the box belonging to the commander- 
in-chief of the Turkish forces. On meeting him 
the following day, he inquired if I knew who was 
at the theatre with us the previous evening. I 
replied in the negative ; whereupon he produced 
a small note, in which was expressed the writer’s 
appreciation of the performance, and congratu- 
lating his Excellency on the state of his health ; 
but judge of my surprise when I saw the signa- 
ture “ Captain Niko,” the chief of the band of 
brigands who last year captured Colonel Synge! 
Of course by that time he was probably miles 
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away; but it appears he had donned European 
costume for the occasion, and quite made an im- 
pression with his gloves and small silver-mounted 
cane. I only know of one decisive step having 
been taken to suppress brigandage, and that took 
place a week after the release of Mr. Suter. 
Salyk Pasha, in command of the troops at Sa- 
lonica, heard there was a band of brigands in 
the neighborhood, and immediately took steps to 
discover their whereabout, which he succeeded 
in doing. Troops were at once dispatched to 
surround the band, and an engagement took 
place so near the town that the shots could be 
distinctly heard. The soldiers having previously 
received orders that they might loot any men 
they killed gave a greater impetus to the whole 
proceeding ; and before dark, out of a band of 
thirty brigands, twenty-three heads were brought 
in to the Pasha, and the remaining seven taken 
prisoners. One sergeant shot five himself, and 
took two hundred pounds from one man, but he 
was unfortunately wounded in the affray. How- 
ever, on his arrival at the military hospital he 
was promoted to lieutenant on the spot, and 
every hope is entertained of his speedy recovery. 
I only regret I was unable to see the head of the 
rich brigand, so as to discover if it were one of 
those who received the ransom for Mr. Suter, to 
the handing over of which I was a witness, 

In conclusion, I think that the old motto “Le 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle”’ should have due 
weight with any Englishmen who are purposing 
to visit the interior of Turkey either on business 
or pleasure ; and I think nothing will give great- 
er emphasis to the advice it contains than giving 
an idea of the outrageous brutality of those into 
whose hands they would probably fall, as gath- 
ered from the stories told round the camp-fire to 
pass the time over the after-dinner wine in the 
mountains. 

On one occasion the chief of a band suc- 
ceeded in capturing a young Armenian whom 
he suspected of having given information to the 
authorities as to the whereabout of his band; 


whereupon he sent a message to his moth 
who lived in a village near, telling her that if s 
wished to see her son alive she must come 
once to a certain spot. Fearing to disobey, t 
poor woman hurried to the place named, whe 
she met the brigand chief, who immediately sai 
‘“‘T have sent for you to show you the way I tre 
traitors”; and, drawing his yataghan, he cut t 
wretched man into four quarters before } 
mother’s eyes, adding, as he wiped the blood ; 
his weapon, “ Now I am going to the top of th 
hill. Before sunset you will tell all the inhal 
tants of your village that they are to come o 
and see what I have done; should you not ob: 
—and, mind, I shall be watching—I shall con 
and burn the whole village.” Of course, the 
was no choice but to carry out orders, and cop 
and see the ghastly spectacle. 

Another instance, of the effects of which 
was also a witness, was that of a villager in t 
town of Teronda, who, when the village was < 
tacked by brigands, gave up all his property b 
a small silver cross which he stoutly refused 
part with. Whereupon he was stripped, rubb 
over with petroleum-oil, and then a match a 
plied. It so happened that this did not pro 
fatal, but the state of agony of the poor m 
some days afterward was something piteous 
See 

I think these few stories will suffice to she 
the character of the Greek brigand; and, | 
though as many more and even worse could 
repeated, I will only add one which is rath 
amusing. A band, having captured a Turki 
priest, used, when in want of a small amount 
amusement, to make him climb up to the top 
a tree, and there continue shouting out, “ calli 
the people to prayer,” as is their custom fre 
the minarets of the mosques at sunrise; the o1 
difference being that, whereas the real ceremo 
occupies only a few minutes, this wretched pri 
had to continue until he was unable to spe 
from hoarseness and want of breath. 
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/ 7ITHIN a period of seventeen years two 
‘V Presidents of the United States have fallen 
| the hands of assassins. The full significance 
! the fact will be more completely realized when it 
| remembered that, during the fourteen hundred 
“rs that have elapsed since the foundation of the 
‘meh kingdom under Clovis, but two of her sover- 
‘ns have fallen by assassination, and that in Eng- 
'd, from the time of Egbert, who was the first to bear 
) title of King of England (in 827), to the present, 
one case of unmistakable, open assassination has 
urred. Edward the Martyr was stabbed in the 
‘k while drinking a cup of mead on horseback. 
Iliam Rufus, it will be remembered, was pierced 
an arrow while hunting in the forest, but it is un- 
tain whether the arrow was discharged acciden- 
ly or intentionally. Even if we give the worst in- 
pretation to the death of the latter, we have but 
‘9 cases of assassination in a period of some thou- 
id and fifty years. Others of the English sover- 
“ns, however, fell by violence. Edward II and 
‘chard II were secretly murdered after being de- 
‘sed. Henry VI died in the Tower after the acces- 
“‘n of Edward IV, but in what manner is not known. 
jung Edward V was smothered in the Tower 
order of Richard III, before, however, his reign 
‘rly began. This record is bloody enough, and to 
should be added, perhaps, the instance of Spencer 
reeval, First Lord of the Treasury and Premier, 
0 was shot down in the lobby of the House of Com- 
ms in 1812; but we find only four monarchs per- 
ting from unlawful violence in more than a thou- 
ad years of English history, and two rightful rulers 
the short period of seventeen years in our own 
story struck down by assassins! When it is re- 
smbered that English and French history covers 
my periods of great disorder, that there were nu- 
trous wars, rebellions, and contentions for the 
own, and that the age of political violence is now 
mmonly supposed to have gone by, the contrast 
tween the two records is startling, and full of mat- 
t for reflection. 

This contrast is rendered more surprising from 
e fact that both France and England have fre- 
tently suffered from the despotic rule of their sov- 
eigns, from which there was no relief but by the 
‘ath of the despots, while with us our chief magis- 
ate can not, if he would, be despotic, has little 
ywer of any kind, and in a very short period must 
ase to exercise the limited sway which the Consti- 
tion reposes in him. In one case there are many 
asons why an assassin might be supposed to have 
vod reasons for acting, in the other there are abso- 
tely none. All the conditions with us naturally 
‘clude assassination as a likely crime, while abroad 
_times past all the conditions were of a kind to 
‘cite assassination. When Mary was burning and 
ging Protestant heretics, a sudden blow from an 
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infuriated zealot would have been perfectly natural, 
and would find even to-day many apologists. When 
Cromwell was persecuting Churchmen, and standing 
between the rightful heir and the throne in the esti- 
mation of so many thousands, it is fairly surprising 
that the pistol was not summoned to promptly re- 
move the supposed usurper. Perhaps it will be said 
that rulers in those times were more guarded and 
consequently less accessible than with us. To this 
it can be said that whoever had diligently searched 
for an opportunity would have found one. Jacques 
Clément succeeded in reaching the presence of 
Henri III, and Ravaillac forced himself to the side 
of Henri IV; and other men equally determined 
would have encountered no serious obstacle to their 
purpose. Last month we made some remarks about 
the current mania for the pistol, and asserted our 
belief that this had something to do in prompting 
Guiteau to shoot down the President ; but in former 
turbulent periods the people were more used to 
weapons than now, and very much more familiar 
with the idea of violent death. Killing by war, by 
the executioner, by roadside violence, or in turbu- 
lent contests, was a daily matter, and cutthroats 
were as common as thieves are now. In fact, there 
is no period in the past in which all the conditions 
for an act of the kind did not exist ; there were par- 
tisan hatreds, oppressed classes and greatly wronged 
individuals, ambitious aspirants, embittered enemies, 
the spirit of turbulence, great personal ends to be 
served, and other provocatives to action. Judging 
by our own recent history, the wonder /is that as- 
sassination has not been the peculiar and common 
rather then the exceptional fate of kings or other 
arbitrary rulers. 

The reader must see that, viewed from the point 
of history the fate of Lincoln and Garfield is simply 
astounding. Judging by comparisons and conditions 
their deaths by the violent hand is about the last 
thing in the world that should have occurred. This 
is more notably the case with Garfield than with 
Lincoln, of course, as in the latter’s case a bitter 
war had just ended, and fierce hatreds abounded ; 
but, compared with the violence of passions in many 
historic periods, and all that defeated partisans then 
suffered, these features of Lincoln’s murder weigh 
but little. 

Looked at thus historically, assassination in our 
age and in this republic is wholly anomalous. It is in- 
explicable by any obvious logic or train of reasoning, 
for it is in contradiction to every apparent tendency, 
to every traceable condition. How is it, then, that 
our people have been twice plunged in grief by this 
great crime, this anachronism of blood? We ask 
this question, but we do not know that we can an- 
swer it. We have presented the problem in this 
form as a view of the case that intensifies the crime, 
and one likely to awaken a closer philosophical study 
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of its significances, There is, we fear, but one di- 
rection in which we need look. We must search for 
the causes of the crime in undercurrents of national 
character not yet perhaps fully known, in certain 
growths of recklessness and self-will, in a popular 
disposition to political fermentation and exaggeration, 
in the revival of an inclination to settle disputes by 
personal force, in the subtile influence of lawless- 
ness on our borders, in the passions excited in cer- 
tain large groups by a widespread literature of blood, 
and doubtless in other tendencies which the thought- 
ful will be able to discover. Anomalous as these 
assassinations may seem, they have scarcely come 
upon us without sufficient philosophical reason, for 
all things are distinct products of antecedent causes, 
and hence it behooves us to study the problem well, 
and discover if we can all the significance that lies 
hidden in it. 


ONE of the most passionate desires that animate 
the hearts of men is fame. It is possible that the 
love of power may be more widespread and intense 
than the thirst for fame, but with men of imagina- 
tion, at least, no passion transcends their desire for 
the good-will of their fellow-men. But how strangely 
and unexpectedly it often comes! Our martyred 
President, whom we have lately so reverently and 
tearfully laid in the grave, could never in his wildest 
dreams have imagined the measure of the fame he 
was destined to win, or the means which would prove 
most effective in carrying his name with words of 
admiration and sympathy to the uttermost places of 
the earth. That a poor, unknown, struggling boy 
should reach a place so exalted, and come to his 
death under circumstances so remarkable, that not 
only fifty millions of people in his own land should 
unite without a shade of difference in expressions of 
passionate grief at his fate, but that in foreign lands 
an almost equal sympathy should be manifested ; 
that a queen should painfully watch the vicissitudes 
of his sick-bed, utter at his death words of earnest 
condolence, and cause flowers to be placed on his 
coffin ; that the court of a great empire should go 
into mourning at his demise ; that emperors, kings, 
and potentates of all kinds should declare their 
grief, and parliaments, assemblies, municipal cor- 
porations, and various bodies stop in their busy 
doings to express their earnest sorrow; that in the 
churches of foreign lands memorial services should 
be given, and bells toll at his parting hour ; that as 
far as civilization extends his name should be on 
every tongue, accompanied with expressions of affec- 
tion and sympathy—that he should win a fame so 
immense, so immeasurable as this could never have 
been imagined, for it outdoes all experience, it goes 
beyond the boldest conceptions of the possible. The 
world was more startled at the death of Lincoln, 
and the intensity of feeling was great, but there 
was not that unanimity of sympathy for his fate 
that has been manifested for Garfield’s, for the rea- 
son that with our President just dead no political 
passions complicated the subject. Garfield died 
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with the whole world as mourners, with one uniye. 
sal outburst of sorrow, and this never occurre 
before, we may safely say, in the history of th 
world. q 
But the greatness of the fame thus aitained - 
not more remarkable than the circumstance th; 
made it possible, Passionately as Garfield may hay 
loved fame, the last thing that would have occurre 
to him is the fact that the best way to achieve fam 
is to perish by the hand of an assassin. Thorough/ 
as every American must be gratified by the intens 
sympathy awakened the world over, the philosophs 
can but speculate on the perversity of things } 
which an accident accomplishes so much more tha 
services. Let us admit, in passing, that it was n 
wholly a death by violence that enlisted the syn 
pathies of the world for Garfield, but the heroj 
fortitude with which he endured his long suffering: 
but with this conceded it still remains evident th; 
calamity is more powerful in stirring public affe: 
tion than even devotion to that public’s welfare, _ 
life of duty well performed and services beneficent! 
rendered could never have won the measure of e 
teem that the world hastened to render to our dez 
President. People feel rather than think; the 
emotions take possession of them; and they ofte 
render a passionate and generous devotion to 
suffering hero while remaining indifferent to tl 
merely intellectual services of persons whose liy 
and energies have been wholly devoted to thet 
There must be something dramatic in one’s care 
ere the passions and sympathies of the multitude ¢: 
be fully aroused. Sometimes this public respon: 
rewards brilliant successes, and sometimes, as | 
Garfield’s case, it is awakened by misfortune. Ho 
many times has it been said that the people a 
enlisted solely by means of great achievements—th 
the world is prostrate before success! And yet ¥ 
have just seen it more united in its sympathy f 
misfortune and in its admiration for heroic fort 
tude, than it has ever been for brilliant triumphs: 
any kind. It must be remembered, however, thi 
misfortune makes no enemies. ‘The wisest Preside 
that imagination could conceive of would be sw 
to excite opposition and enmity in some quartet: 
there would be factions that would deny his wisdo 
and even question his probity ; but a hero dying I 
mischance silences factions, subdues enemies, an 
even touches the hearts of the wicked as well as tl 
good. The conclusion, then, that is forced upon 
is, that nothing conduces so much to fame as som 
great misfortune, especially if attended by dramat 
circumstances—that the most strenuous exertion, th 
profoundest devotion, the most brilliant attainment 
and the highest character, are less in the world’s ey 
than some direful mischance. Of course, this mi 
chance must befall a worthy subject ; not misfortut 
even in the most dramatic form can enlist populz 
sympathy for a man without acknowledged virtues 
but given a leader with a good reputation, and 4 
that is necessary to make him a popular hero is 
martyrdom of some kind. We do not quarrel wit 
this phase of human nature. It is excellent to sé 







-e human heart touched, to discover the universal 
veness of human affection, and every American 
ast feel his heart thrill at the testimonials of sym- 
thy that every people hastened to offer us in our 
eat national sorrow. The wide expression of 
reign feeling was, indeed, a great surprise to every- 
)dy, and, although we have paused a moment to 
msider the causes that produced so profound a 
| anifestation of sympathy, it must not therefore be 
‘sumed that we are insensible to it, or recognize in 
anything that is not wholly gratifying to our na- 
nal pride. 


RUIN and ruins are two words that off-hand 
| ay convey a similar meaning, but very great is the 
\ifference between them. England, for instance, is 
| country of many ruins, but ruin is less frequently 
yservable there than in almost any country of the 
orld. Ruins in that land are guarded and pre- 
orved; they are highly valued as historic memen- 
‘yes, and every pains taken to keep them intact. 
‘ce, it is true, they represented ruin in its worst 
ym; but now they are simply valued records of 
ancient combat and destruction. The wounds are 
vealed, the suffering is long past, and they remain 
ke the scars of a hero, as admired testimonials of 
trange and stirring events long since enacted. Ruins 
‘f this character do not, with a few exceptions, 
\xist in this country ; but, unfortunately, we have an- 
‘ther class of ruins, ruins that are simply examples 
‘f dilapidation, without historic reminiscences or 
veird beauty, and which too often tell a story of 
ecent ruin. Our country is considered a new coun- 
‘ty; our friends in Europe speak of it in this way, 
nd we use the term ourselves whenever we want to 
‘ixcuse a deficiency of some kind. But for a new 
sountry there is with us an immense deal of the 
vorn-out, the abandoned, the dilapidated, and the 
lecayed. Apart from those treasured historic ruins 
vhich we have mentioned, one sees in England very 
ew neglected structures. Everything there is kept 
m trim order, is guarded against decay, and has a 
rosperous, well-kept air. There is no dilapidation 
or slovenly neglect; one does not encounter mills 
md factories and farmhouses left to go to wreck, as 
ae does so frequently with us. There are not nearly 
30 many structures abandoned, so many signs of bad 
ventures, so many instances of change of fortune as 
with us. One can find in a day in the vicinity of 
New York more old, abandoned, or half-ruined build- 
ings than he could in England in a month. Old 
mansions there are well preserved, and bear their 
marks of age gracefully ; here half the old mansions 
are tumbling down upon their occupants. Looking 
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at the country in this way—that is, apart from purely 
historic records—this land of ours is old and Eng- 
land is young. Here, and not there, decay abounds ; 
here one finds in every direction things left to go to 
wreck ; here conspicuously are conditions that look 
like decrepitude and old age; here are ruins that 
really mean ruin. 

All this is not pleasant to hear nor pleasant to 
say. But, if it is true, we must not shrink from it 
because it is unpleasant, but rather inquire as to 
the cause. It can not be said that the dilapida- 
tion to which we refer is due to a general decline of 
prosperity, but, then, it would scarcely exist if pros- 
perity were altogether the rule. We are actively 
building new cities and extending old cities in the 
face of the facts we have pointed out, and it is pos- 
sible that one reason of the evil lies in our restless 
abandonment of old fields of endeavor for new ones 
that are more promising. We are not well settled 
in our purposes, nor forced to concentrate our efforts 
within a narrow field, nor induced by the uncertainty 
of new ventures to follow up in preference those we 
have begun, nor much held to old paths by tradition 
or association, so that there are always seductive 
chances offering that divert our enterprise and draw 
off our resources. These facts may have something 
to do with the conditions we have described. But, 
doubtless, there are other reasons, especially so far 
as regards our residences. Old mansions and home- 
steads are not valued with us to the extent they are 
in England; they are not retained in our families 
so long, and there is not an equal interest in their 
preservation. The sons all wander from the family 
roof-tree ; the dayghters marry and go to the cities ; 
and by-and-by the old homestead begins to go into 
decay, eventually to be abandoned altogether or 
transferred to some other use. The great induce- 
ments that the West holds out have always been an 
injury to the Atlantic States; they have drawn off 
our capital and population; they have made it com- 
paratively unprofitable to thoroughly cultivate land 
and follow many pursuits here; and hence they are 
the causes of many a neglected farm or an unroofed 
and tumbling homestead on our highways. Perhaps 
when we become an older country we shall put on a 
better seeming of youth. There will come in time 
a surplus wealth, which will delight in restoring the 
old places, which will reconstruct the mansions, re- 
place the fences, set abandoned mills in operation, — 
and give to all the land that air of neatness and 
finish that characterizes old England. This is greatly 
desirable. But, meanwhile, the fact remains that 
young America is apparently more ragged and out- 
at-elbows, more battered and worn, than old but 
lusty England. 
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T can not be denied that a generation is growing 
up which knows not Emerson—that is, knows 
him not in the intimate and familiar manner of 
those who drank in his first utterances, and who 
accepted his voice as that of a prophet and divinely 
accredited leader of thinking men. To all such, 
and to many more who will be glad to refresh their 
memories without too much expenditure of effort, 
Mr. Alfred H. Guernsey’s little book on ‘‘ Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Philosopher and Poet” (Appletons’ 
“New Handy-Volume Series’), will render a very 
valuable and much-needed service. In the compass 
of but little more than three hundred small pages, 
Mr. Guernsey has managed to give a satisfactory 
sketch of the main facts and incidents of Emerson’s 
life, to convey a tolerably vivid idea of his person- 
ality, to measure his work as essayist, lecturer, and 
poet, and to indicate the leading features of his 
philosophy. More important than all, as regards 
the general interest of the volume, he has garnered 
-such a sheaf of Emerson’s best thoughts, and of the 
finest and most discriminating things that have been 
said about him, as has not hitherto been attempted, 
and as could hardly be surpassed in a work of such 
moderate dimensions. For such a task, indeed, Mr. 
Guernsey seems to be peculiarly well qualified, both 
by competence of knowledge, and by the attitude of 
his mind. With a warm admiration for Emerson, 
and entire faith in the sincerity and worth of his 
teaching, he is not blind to the difficulties which 
confront those who would accept Emerson as a 
guide in the practical conduct of life; and, by 
bringing out the inconsistencies and contradictions 
in which Emerson often involves himself, puts the 
devotee on his guard against the illusions of enthu- 
siasm. Considering the frankness with which Emer- 
son himself repudiates any claim to logical consist- 
ency, we are inclined to think that too much is made 
of these occasional (and often only apparent) contra- 
dictions ; but it is always instructive to compare 
utterances which are given forth upon the same 
topic but in different states of feeling, and, as used 
by Mr. Guernsey, they subserve the good purpose of 
reminding us that, in spite of the dogmatic precision 
of his pronouncements, much that Emerson says is 
to be taken cum grano salts. 

Of Emerson’s philosophy as a whole, Mr. Guern- 
sey remarks that it is in its main aspects most 
essentially practical. “Using the word in a good 
sense, it is wholly a ‘this world’ philosophy. Of the 
future life, as future, he takes little account. He 
finds the universe thus and so. Nature is what it 
is; man is what he is, All are but parts of one 
mighty whole; and it is man’s place to know nature 
and to put himself into harmony with it. In his 
view, the life that now is, and each day of it, is a 
part of the eternal ow, not merely a preparation 
for some unknown future. Youth exists for itself, 
manhood for itself, age for itself, There never will 
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be a day longer than the one which is now passing 
there will never be a moment more full of duty an 
obligation than the one in which we are drawin 
our present breath. To be at this moment, and 
all future moments, what he ought to be, that is, 
other words, to live in perpetual harmony with th 
immutable laws of nature—laws which are, becaus 
they could not be otherwise, being the outgrowth o 
the inmost being of the Divine Mind—this, in ou 
view, is not only the central core but the sum an 
substance of Emerson’s entire philosophy, no matte 
in what varying forms it may clothe itself, or how i 
may be tinged with hues reflected from Buddha o 
Plato, from Swedenborg or Confucius, from Zoroaste 
or Jesus.” Of Emerson’s right to be ranked amon; 
true poets, he thinks it indisputable. ‘‘ Most likel 
his audience at any one time will be comparativel 
small. In a single half-generation the platitudes o 
a Tupper found more admirers than Emerson wil 
have found for ages. But be his auditors many o 
few, they will surely be ‘fit.’ If voters were to b 
weighed, not counted, his would be a heavy vote 
And, in the long result, it will be weight, not num 
bers, which will decide the final issue.” 





Though his work is in the main expository an 
interpretative, Mr. Guernsey now and then diverge 
into comments and reflections which have a wide 
significance than the thought which may happen t 
serve as a starting-point ; and these are to be ranke 
among the most striking and eloquent passages i 
the volume. Here, for example, is one in which h 
balances the respective claims of the past and th 
present, and suggests considerations which are surel 
worth keeping in mind: ‘‘The trouble with mo: 
earnest men, when they compare the present wit 
the past, is, that they overlook the immensity of th 
past ; they put ages at one beam of the scale an 
years at the other. The good in the one scale; 
but dust when weighed against that in the othe 
Half unconsciously, they overlook the fact that th 
good of the past is the net sum and residue of a 
that countless generations have achieved ; while th 
good in the other scale is just that which has bee 
achieved by the men of a single generation. An 
still again, the folly of past generations, their man 
fold stupidities and unbeliefs, have all gone the wa 
to dusty death; they offend us no more, and w 
only know that they ever existed when we gror 
amid the dead ashes in their sepulchres; while, o 
the other hand, the follies and stupidities of our ow 
day confront us at every turn; like the frogs « 
Egypt they come up into our bedchambers and ot 
kneading-troughs ; like the locusts, they seem to t 
devouring every green thing. But the frogs die, tl 
locusts are driven away; and Nature retains n 
token that they ever were. ‘To the widest observ: 
tion all evil is transient and perishable; the goc 
only survives, and is immortal. To the thinkir 
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Dennen ene a ae 


in of no age has his own generation seemed an 
oic one. Most turn to the far past for the golden 
‘|e; some look for it in the far or near future ; few 
‘the immediate present. But if there be ie all- 
“se, an all-good, an all-powerfulCreator and Ruler 
the universe, then it follows as a matter of cer- 
_nty that the course of things must be ever tending 
ward the better, not toward the worse. Rather 
an believe otherwise, I would be an atheist. If 
)s read history with open eyes, we shall see that 
‘ch is the case. ‘The world does move, and moves 
. the right direction. Doubtless there are periods 
-hen the movement seems checked, or even ap- 
-wently reversed. Trace the Mississippi from its 
‘urces downward, and here and there it seems to 
e voyager that its course is checked or reversed, 
id that the current is flowing back to its foun- 
‘ins. But all the while the waters are circling 
‘ound some obstacle which they will in the end 
‘ther elude or sweep away. Could one mount high 
jough, and with sure vision survey the whole course, 
1 these petty divergences would vanish from the 
I ew, and he would perceive that the whole srighty 
H ood is all the while moving onward to the ocean.’ 
hia 
THE brief and compendious treatise on “ The 
un,” which Professor C. A. Young has contributed 
) the ‘‘ International Scientific Series”’ (Appletons), 
; a model of what such a book should be, and will 
‘robably prove to be one of the most acceptable of 
‘he many useful works contained in the series to 
‘rhich it belongs. It is designed, he says, “neither 
or scientific readers as such, nor, on the other hand, 
or the masses, but for that large class in the com- 
| aunity who, without being themselves engaged in 
‘cientific pursuits, yet have sufficient education and 
‘ntelligence to be interested in scientific subjects 
‘vhen presented in an untechnical manner ; who de- 
ire, and are perfectly competent, not only to know 
“he results obtained, but to understand the principles 
md methods on which they depend, without caring 
0 master all the details of the investigation.” Some 
»ortions of the exposition can only be comprehended 
‘ully by those who are familiar with the higher 
‘nathematics ; but even here fhe general result and 
mplications of the reasoning are not difficult to 
make out, and, in general, there is an admirable 
tlearness, simplicity, and lucidity of expression. In 
scope, the treatise aims to present a convenient sum- 
mary of all that is known and believed about the 
jun, particular care being taken to keep distinct the 
line between the certain and the conjectural. The 
chapters deal successively with the sun’s relation to 
life and activity upon the earth; the distance and 
dimensions of the sun; the methods and apparatus 
for studying the surface of the sun ; the spectroscope 
and the solar spectrum ; sun-spots and the solar sur- 
face ; the periodicity of sun-spots, their effects upon 
the earth, and theories as to their cause and nature ; 
the chromosphere and the prominences ; the corona ; 
the sun's light and heat ; and the constitution of the 
sun. The special value of the book for students lies 
in the fact that it is not a stale repetition of familiar 













facts and threadbare illustrations, but is based 
throughout upon the latest discoveries and investi- 
gations, and represents adequately, so far as it can 
be done in so brief a treatise, the present state of 
astronomical science. For the general reader its in- 
terest is greatly enhanced by the clearness and pre- 
cision of the author’s style, which rises at times to a 
strain of lofty and majestic eloquence befitting the 
magnificence of the theme. 





Particularly impressive are the facts and exam- 
ples by which Professor Young endeavors to convey 
to the reader some idea of the prodigious forces and 
activities with which the student of the sun is con- 
fronted. Speaking of the outflow of solar heat, he 
says: “The quantity of heat emitted is enough to 
melt a shell of ice ten inches thick over the whole 
surface of the sun every second of time: this is 
equivalent to the consumption of a layer of the best 
anthracite coal nearly four inches thick every single 
second.” In regard to the distance of the sun from 
the earth, he says: ‘ Though the distance can easily 
be stated in figures, it is not possible to give any 
real idea of a space so enormous ; it is quite beyond 
our power of conception. If one were to try to- 
walk such a distance, supposing that he could walk 
four miles an hour, and keep it up for ten hours 
every day, it would take sixty-eight and a half years 
to make a single million of miles, and more than 
sixty-three hundred years to traverse the whole, If 
some celestial railway could be imagined, the journey 
to the sun, even if our trains ran sixty miles an 
hour, day and night without a stop, would require 
over one hundred and seventy-five years. Sensa- 
tion, even, would not travel so far in a human life- 
time. To borrow the curious illustration of Professor 
Mendenhall, if we could imagine an infant with an 
arm long enough to enable him to touch the sun and 
burn himself, he would die of old age before the 
pain could reach him, since, according to the experi- 
ments of Helmholtz and others, a nervous shock is 
communicated only at the rate of about one hundred 
feet per second, or sixteen hundred and thirty-seven 
miles a day, and would need more than one hundred 
and fifty years to make the journey. Sound would 
do it in about fourteen years if it could be transmit- 
ted through celestial space; and a cannon-ball in 
about nine, if it were to move uniformly with the 
same speed as when it left the muzzle of the gun. 
If the earth could be suddenly stopped in her orbit, 
and allowed to fall unobstructed toward the sun un- 
der the accelerating influence of his attraction, she 
would reach the center in about four months.” As 
to the attraction between the sun and earth: “It 
amounts to thirty-six hundred quadrillion of tons— 
in figures, 36 followed by seventeen ciphers. . . 
We may imagine gravitation to cease, and to be re- 
placed by a material bond of some sort, holding the 
earth to the sun and keeping her in her orbit. If, 
now, we suppose this connection to consist of a web 
of steel wires, each as large as the heaviest telegraph- 
wires used (No. 4), then to replace the sun’s attrac- 
tion these wires would have to cover the whole sun- 
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ward hemisphere of our globe about as thickly as 
blades of grass upon a lawn. It would require nine 
to each square inch.” There are many other facts 
and illustrations as striking as these, and the chap- 
ters on the corona and on the solar prominences are 
fine examples of descriptive writing. 


It is difficult to fix the precise date at which M. 
Edmondo de Amicis’s “ Spain and the Spaniards” 
(Putnams) was written; but we conjecture that it 
was written before either the “ Constantinople ” or 
the “ Holland,” and it certainly antedates the “ Stud- 
ies of Paris.” It exhibits, indeed, all the character- 
istics of an early work. Most of M. de Amicis’s 
distinctive qualities are found in it, it is true—his 
surprising opulence of language and -vivacity of 
style, his wonderful power of vivid and picturesque 
description, his aptitude for picking up stray bits of 
interesting knowledge, his frank willingness to amuse 
and be amused, and his wazve habit of self-revela- 
tions ; but there are obvious a crudeness and immatu- 
rity of manner and a deficiency in the art of arrange- 
ment and selection which are not observable in his 
other works, and which seem to mark his tentative 
or experimental stage. A portion of the difference, 
no doubt, is due to the relative unskillfulness of the 
translation, which is very much inferior to that of 
either the “Constantinople” or the ‘‘ Holland”; 
but, while this would account for the inferior charm 
of the style, it hardly explains the chapters that read 
like the stale itineraries which every trained journal- 
ist easily manufactures for his newspaper. In spite 
of its defects, however, there are passages in the 
book which for picturesque vigor and animation 
equal anything that the author has ever written. 
Among these is the description of a bull-fight at 
Madrid. As to the morality of these spectacles, the 
author, curiously enough, declines to express any 
decided opinion ; yet his account of a cock-fight is 
one of the most revolting things of the kind in lit- 
erature, and no words seem intense enough to ex- 
press his abhorrence of its barbarity. One topic 
upon which he is inexhaustibly eloquent is the beauty 
of the Spanish women, and some of the little de- 
scriptive episodes will be apt to send the reader's 
blood tingling through his veins. His descriptions 
of pictures, statues, architecture, theatres, proces- 
sions, and displays, are nearly always remarkably 
good ; and altogether, summoning up in retrospect 
the meritorious features of the book, we are inclined 
to retract our strictures, and to commend it warmly 
to the attention of all intelligent readers. 


THOUGH possessing none of that grace and viva- 
city of style which imparts a charm of their own to 
M. de Amicis’s books of travel, Mr. Frank Vincent, 
Jr., usually manages to secure novelty of topic and 
freshness of material. His aim, as he himself says, 
has always been “ to write only of the less-frequent- 
ed and consequently the less-known countries, wheth- 
er or not they offered the most romantic opportuni- 
ties for picturesque description” ; and in the case of 
his new volume on “ Norsk, Lapp, and Finn” (Put- 
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nams), as he remarks, not only are the places ar 
peoples he describes but little known, but the nove 
ty also of customs and manners leaves him no excy; 
for being dull. The travels whose principal inc 
dents are here recorded embrace a journey throug 
Denmark and a stay of considerable length in ¢ 
penhagen ; visits to Christiania, Bergen, Trondhjen 
and other important places in Norway ; a coastin 
voyage to “ Farthest Thule” and ‘A Day at ¢h 
North Cape”; a tour through Lapland, affordin 
him an opportunity to see both the Sea-Lapps an 
the Mountain-Lapps ; a journey partly by water an 
partly by land through Sweden to Upsala and Stock 
holm ; and a final excursion to the Grand Duchy o 
Finland. No previous writer who has attempted t 
convey his impressions of the High North has see 
so much of the country; and, as Mr. Vincent is 
trained observer and a practiced writer, he has pre 
duced a book which is as valuable as it is interesting 
His endeavor has been. ‘‘to present not only th 
latest but also the most authentic information ot 
tainable, together with such statistics, facts, and de 
tails as seemed necessary to furnish a clear idea of th 
intellectual, industrial, and commercial conditions c 
these countries, always bearing in mind that Mani 
vastly more important than Nature.” One of th 
principal objects of his visit, as he explains, was t 
study the Lapps as they are in their own homes an 
at their every-day labors and occasional recreation: 
and the chapters in which he describes that curiou 
people are the most entertaining in the volume, 


OF the special chapters in Mr, Sully’s book o: 
“Tllusions ” (which was noticed in the precedin 
number of the “ Journal’), those on “ Dreams 
and on the “ Illusions of Memory” are the mos 
popularly interesting, but throughout the worl 
many novel facts and amusing anecdotes are use: 
to illustrate special points in his exposition. Fo 
example, in illustrating the nature of dream-in 
telligence, he tells how he once ‘‘ performed a fe 
spectable intellectual feat when asleep.” He pu 
together the riddle, “‘ What might a wooden ship sa’ 
when her side was stove in? Tremendous (Tree 
mend-us)!” In another dream he imagined himsel 
at Cambridge, among a lot of undergraduates, am 
saw a coach drive up with six horses. ‘‘ Three un 
dergraduates got out of the coach. I asked then 
why they had so many horses, and they said, ‘Be 
cause of the luggage.’ I then said, ‘ The luggage i 
much more than the undergraduates. Can you tél 
me how to express this in mathematical symbols 
This is the way: if x is the weight of an under 
graduate, then x + x" represents the weight of a 
undergraduate and his luggage together.’” Amon 
the facts with which he shows how sensation i 
sometimes overpowered by mental imagery or sug 
gestion—thus producing an “ illusion of perception’ 
—is one which may be placed beside Mr. Lockyer’ 
discovery concerning the height of mountains in th 
landscape-pictures of the National Gallery ; “Iti 
found that the degree of luminosity or brightness 0 
a pictorial representation differs in general enot 









| ly from that of the actual objects. Thus, ac- 
». ng to the calculations of Helmholtz, a picture 
| senting a Bedouin’s white raiment in blinding 
| jine, will, when seen ‘in a fairly lit gallery, have 
| gree of luminosity reaching only to about one 
eth of that of the actual object. On the other 
|, a painting. representing marble ruins illumi- 
| by moonlight, will, under the same conditions 
| jumination, have a luminosity amounting to as 
h as from ten to twenty thousand times that of 
| ybject. Yet the spectator does not notice these 
‘endous discrepancies. The representation, in 
) of its vast difference, at once carries the mind 
othe actuality, and the spectator may even ap- 
| to himself, in moments of complete absorption, 
»e looking at the actual scene.” In exemplifying 
\jions of memory, he touches upon that supposed 
lection of pre-natal events which forms the sub- 
| of Wordsworth’s noble ‘“‘ Ode on Intimations of 
| nortality,” and makes the following interesting 
| xestion : “‘ May it not happen that, by the law of 
‘sditary transmission, which is now being applied 
| aental as well as bodily phenomena, ancestral ex- 
‘iences will now and then reflect themselves in 
oe life, and so give rise to apparently per- 
if 
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al recollections ? No one can say that this is not 
| When the infant first steadies his eyes on a hu- 
la face, it may, for aught we know, experience a 
ling akin to that described above, when through 
‘urvival of dream-fancy we take some new scene 
‘be already familiar. At the age when new emo- 
as rapidly develop themselves, when our hearts 
full of wild romantic aspirations, do there not 
_m to blend with the eager passion of the time 
yp resonances of a vast mysterious past, and may 
t this feeling be a sort of reminiscence of pre- 
lal, that is, ancestral, experience?” The book is 
lof such facts, anecdotes, and suggestions, and is 
ticeably free from those technicalities of language 
lich so often repel and bewilder the non-scientific 
der. 


Wueruer Mr. Henry P. Johnston’s volume on 
‘The Yorktown Campaign and the Surrender of 


rnwallis ” (Harpers) is to be regarded as an ex- 
on of his recent article in ‘‘ Harper’s Maga- 
ae,” or the article was merely a vechauffé of the 
ok, it may be said that they are both characterized 
the same qualities of perspicuity and exactness, 
id that the book will probably be accepted as 
‘gong the permanently valuable results of the 
‘orktown Centennial celebration. The story of the 
-rrender has been frequently told, and its signifi- 
“mee as marking the real close of the American 
‘evolution has been fully appreciated by historians ; 
it it has never been made the subject of a literature 
i the battle of Bunker Hill has, for example, or 
ie campaign on Long Island, and Mr. Johnston’s 
almost the first monograph in which complete 
istice is done to the entire campaign, of which the 
irrender was merely the culminating phase. In 
reparing it, while availing himself unreservedly of 
fl that has been done by previous writers, Mr. 
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Johnston has based his work largely upon new and 
hitherto unpublished materials, so that it possesses a 
freshness and value that could not be ascribed toa 
mere compilation. He remarks in his preface that 
the quite recent publication of Washington’s manu- 
script journal, covering the operations of 1781, 
would alone furnish a temptation to restudy that pe- 
riod ; but in addition to this he has been fortunate 
enough to secure a number of unpublished letters of 
Lafayette, the letters and journals of several French 
officers, scattered manuscript letters of American 
officers who served in the campaign, and a number 
of official documents that have long been accumu- 
lating dust in the archives of the Department of 
State at Washington. With the aid of these and 
such materials as were already in print, he has con- 
structed a remarkably interesting narrative, which, 
with its ample equipment of maps and illustrations, 
will furnish a worthy and appropriate memento of 
an anniversary, to the right comprehension of which 
it will so largely contribute. 


Mucu more interesting than its title would sug- 
gest at first glance is “ Domestic Folk-Lore,” by the 
Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M. A. (Cassell’s Popular 
Library). Embracing in its signification the tradi- 
tions, proverbial sayings, superstitions, and customs 
of the people, ‘‘ Folk-Lore” has become an impor- 
tant branch of antiquarian research, and probably 
there is no department of gwasi-historical investiga- 
tion which carries us nearer to that original fountain- 
head whence modern nations have drawn their ideas, 
sentiments, and beliefs. The special aim which Mr. 
Dyer keeps in view in the present volume is to show 
that “superstition, in one form or another, dwells 
beneath the surface of most human hearts,” and that 
this rule applies even to the daily routine of domes- 
tic life. Birth and infancy, childhood, love and 
courtship, marriage, death and burial, each has its 
own folk-lore; and there is a series of chapters 
containing many curious facts and interesting anec- 
dotes about superstitions connected with the human 
body, articles of dress, the table, furniture, the 
household, popular divinations, and common ail- 
ments. Around every stage of human life and every 
incident of human experience, a variety of customs 
and superstitions have woven themselves, most of 
which, apart from their antiquarian value, as having 
been bequeathed to us from a far-off past, are inter- 
esting in so far as they illustrate those old-world no- 
tions and quaint beliefs which marked the social and 
domestic life of our forefathers. The more striking 
and characteristic of these Mr. Dyer has brought 
together in his little book, and the result is both 
amusing and instructive. 


Tue reader who takes up Mr. De Forest’s “ The 
Bloody Chasm” will discover before he opens the 
volume that the story is not one “ of guns, and drums, 
and wounds,” notwithstanding the threatening nat- 
ure of the title. The binder has stamped upon the 
cover the figure of Cupid dropping flowers into a 
chasm, in which lies a sword, and from which project 
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several bayonets. Love is filling the chasm and 
burying the implements of war with its graceful 
emblems of peace. The binder had read the story, 
and the design prefigures the consummation to which 
it leads, but it does not give token of the many bit- 
ter passions that sway the characters of the story 
before the flowers begin to fall and fill up the chasm, 
The story opens in Charleston just after the close of 
the war, and has for its hero a colonel of the Federal 
army, and for its heroine the last survivor of one ot 
the great Charleston families. We shall not forestall 
the reader’s interest in the book by relating the plot. 
It turns, as he rightly supposes, upon the antago- 
nisms of the two sections of country then so rife. 
It portrays the intense bitterness which animated 
the hearts of Southern women, depicts the sufferings 
that befell them in the general destitution that fol- 
lowed the war, and brings into sharp contrast the 
virtues and the errors of the class. The story is 
very ingenious, and although one important inci- 
dent, upon which all the action of the latter half of 
the story turns, is scarcely credible, still the reader 
is disposed to accept it on account of the fresh and 
dramatic situations that follow it. One great quality 
of the story is its eminent readableness. It is simply 
impossible for any one who gets fairly started not 
to finish it. The action is always rapid, the descrip- 
tions terse and to the point, the dialogues crisp and 
dramatic, and every instant almost the aspect of the 
story changes. It consists of a well-defined, dramatic 
plot, rather than a collection of portraits, but there 
does not lack some good character-painting. The 
hero is not very distinct, but the heroine has the 
warm Southern blood and the impulsive passions ot 
her class. The old negress, Aunt Chloe, is capi- 
tally drawn, and many of her sayings are likely to 
pass into the vernacular. There is an old Confed- 
erate, General Hilton, who is a perfect study ; and 
a couple of happily touched female characters who 
afford the reader no little amusement. The novel 
is really a very good one. 


_  TuoseE of our readers who have seen the an- 
nouncement of a volume entitled “ Bachelor Bluff: 
His Opinions, Sentiments, and Disputations,” will 
understand why any expression of opinion in these 
pages in regard to the work would be improper, but 
we may be permitted, perhaps, to copy here the 
kindly comments of our contemporary, ‘‘ The Lit- 
erary World,” of Boston : 


‘‘ The Mr. ‘ Bachelor’ Bluff of the thoughtful but sly 
and penetrating essays which compose this volume is in 
reality Mr. O. B. Bunce himself, the somewhat spare 


and undemonstrative editor of ‘Appletons’ Journal’; 


-he prescribes a cure for melancholy. 


but to the imagination, as here depicted, he i is a por 
gentleman of perhaps sixty, with a scantily silvered ca 


indicative of positive opinions, anit a free and open m; 
ner of expressing them, Bachelor Bluff has read, ¢ 
eled, and observed ; has something to say on aie t 
topics of the time, gee says it in a way worthy of atte 
tion. If he is slightly oracular, that is what we expe 
confessed that his confidence in himself begets confidep 
in his listeners. He is a good talker, and finds pln y 
interlocutors. With Young Carriway, who has a weal 
ness for sentiment, and Mr, Auger, a grave doctor 
laws, he converses characteristically on domestic }] 


true theory of poetry. With a ‘dreamer,’ who is carric 
away by the fancies of modern art, he contests for # 
true ideal of a house which shall be a home, With ¢ 
insinuating Miranda he assumes a judicial tone on ff 
subject of feminine tact. With another lady he ¢ 
cusses the privileges of women. To a politician on# 
train he unfolds his political notions. In the labora: 
with a believer in ‘infinitesimal doses,’ he amuses hit 
self by some curious arithmetical calculations as to t 
value of homceopathic dilutions, In the art-gallery, sc 
tary and alone as befits the place, he muses on the wo 
of the painter and sculptor in its elements and effec 
On a yacht, of a moonlit evening, with the sentimen’ 
Miranda again and her sympathetic companion Ose: 
And so on, ¢ 
cerning ‘Morals in Literature and Nudity in Art,’ 
‘Dress,’ on ‘ Holidays,’ on the ‘ Country,’ on ‘Mo 
Fiction,’ and on a few minor topics falling within 
same general circle. 

‘* The reader will see at once what manner of vol 
he has before him, and, when he is told that Mr. 
does most of the talking, as he should do, he 
prepared to be amused, instructed, contradicted, and 
to thinking by turns. He will find himself in com 
of a very entertaining and profitable conversationist w 
thinks for himself—and what is more edifying and 
lightful than conversation with such a man, who is. 
always of your mind ?—and he will be led through a 
cession of living topics of more or less practical intet 
always approached in a serious and earnest mood, 
handled with a certain contravention of existing opin 
and a subtile penetration of joints and marrow w 
will kindle his attention at the outset, and keep his 
terest alive to the end. He may recognize some 
sages that he has met with before in the editorial 
of ‘ Appletons’ Journal,’ but will find them often tou 
up afresh, and accom with much that is new. 
will be enriched with new ideas, some of whieh | 
striking ; will be gratified with pleasing and enaie 
sentiments, and supplied with many new keys to 
mysteries of life, and with new helps to the doing 
duty ; and, if he take Mr. Bluff’s philosophy to he 
will be a sunnier and more sensible man for it. A 

‘‘ We wish there were more Bachelor Bluffs a 
world, and that they did more of the talking.” 
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Adam to Lambert. 


2 Bas FRIEND: I have been here in my 
| native place since yesterday. How every- 
jing has changed! Not that I am surprised to 
ad that rascal Bungert’s nose shining with a 
righter glow, or to see that round-cheeked little 
‘undula has grown into a pretty girl—that is all 
(atural enough, and was inevitable—no, I am 
ily amazed to see how the hand of man—for 
hat are ten years, Lambert >—has made a stir- 
jng, busy world out of the deepest of woodland 
llitudes. The place is transformed !—changed 
) that I can never find it again—never find 
fain what it used to be to me, Lambert. 

_A bit of my life hung upon it! From it, asa 
uld, I struck out the roots of my being—ex- 
‘nding them very far—and bound myself fast 
‘noble Mother Earth. 

You would smile if you could see how I sit 
jre on a little detached plot of heather, about 
hich forgotten flowers still linger as reminders 
old times; how I sit and mourn, as the Jews 
ice mourned upon the ruins of Jerusalem. 
ay Ruins!” you would say; “you are dream- 
aN Ruins here, where everything glistens with 
‘wness ; where even nature appears like a neatly 
(dered room !” 

} You are right—I am dreaming; and it’s true 
| fitcn on is out of place here. Restless saw- 

toil on, screeching as they work; chim- 
after chimney fills the neighborhood with 
toke; darkness fills the air; loathsome odors; 
: uds. ‘that do not come from heaven. Are 
‘re not enough in preparation for us? Must 
also shamefully becloud the trifle of free air 
| at our northern Nature possesses? Truly, it 
a horribly harsh and discordant sound that 
VOL. XI.— 31 
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pervades this region !—discordant even for less 
sensitive nerves than mine. It drives me nearly 
wild. Must all the voices of Nature be over- 
cried by it? If this devilish machinery is to have 
the last word, then let men, too, be made differ- 
ent from what we are! Lambert, I feel like one 
who has been robbed of what he held dearest. 
It was my child’s paradise: what has been de- 
stroyed here belonged to me; for I had taken 
possession of this fair region with my very soul, 
with all my thoughts. Barbarians of the New 
Era! are there not barren places enough on 
earth where you could have built your old bone- 
mills, your paper-mills, rag-mills, and the rest ; 
your breweries, distilleries, dye-houses? The 
place is sickened and poisoned with them! Need 
you have chosen this holiest temple of Nature— 
these sacred beech-groves, these gentle slopes, 
crowned with green, between which the merry 
brooks run like children at play ? 

All that can be called sfzrz/—take the word 
as you will—all that I should call “good spirits,” 
have abandoned this cursed place; it has been 
entered in the great arithmetical problem of life, 
in which nowadays the cipher plays so great a 
véle! My cousin Laurence carries his fat paunch 
proudly; the creator of a world could not be 
prouder than he is of his factory. What would 
he say if he knew that I spoke of missing some- 
thing—here, where everything smells of money, 
tastes of money, is valued in money, swelling 
with wealth ?>—that I spoke of anything having 
been destroyed—here, where his strong purposes 
lift themselves to heaven like the very sign-posts 
of order! With him JZ count as the troglodyte— 
the barbarian. His beliefs and my beliefs are at 
perpetual war. My creed has a real reverence 
for some old tree; zs shudders, if the nut-wood 
that is in it goes unused. Mine delights in 
flowery meadows, in the scattered bloom of the 
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shrubbery; his tears up everything that is not 
of immediate use. Every corner is fenced in, 
squeezed out, till the most insignificant sparrow 
could not find a grain of corn left free to him. 
It is incredible, the number of places where one 
is not allowed to go—not allowed to stand; if it 
could be done, sun, moon, stars—yes, even the 
bit of sky under which we breathe—all would be 
rented, for money! 

In spite of it all, I can not help having a 
certain respect for this new era—for this great 
iron fist— which has brought such an empire 
into being, and sustains it. Only—it is not my 
empire. When I see our hands side by side, 
Lambert, I have to laugh; it is really a phenom- 
enon in natural history—two utterly different 
species—and they are to be united ! 

Poor little Gundula! What sin have you 
committed, that you are treated thus? 

Those few thalers, that my father advanced 
to hers, may cost her dear. If the good child 
only had the least dislike for me, I could not do 
it. Itis for my mother’s sake. My poor mother, 
who has borne so much for me, shall never want 
again if I can help it. 

I am acting in this matter quite after my 
own heart; and yet it often seems to me as 
though the most extraordinary things arose to 
give it another result. I can never /zve here, as 
I understand Zvzng. It may be healthful for 
me; but thus far I feel ill—sick for my old cir- 
cle, for companions who think like me. We 
went on in one path—happy, untroubled, speak- 
ing the same language—toward the same hal- 
lowed country. Woe is me, that I have been 
permitted to live thus far with truly congenial 
souls! It is the greatest misfortune that can 
happen to a man. 


Lambert to Adam. 


Old friend, I expected your Jeremiad. You 
have not wandered beneath the palms without 
being punished for it! But, as soon as you accli- 
matize yourself a little, you can erect again the 
grove you had here—only that in the new one 
you will have a trifle better eating. I have al- 
ways looked upon poesy as a bad trade, and 
haven’t concealed that opinion from you; yet in 
spite of it we have remained good friends from 
childhood up. Why shouldn’t it be the same 
with Cousin Laurence? You Sunday-children 
of humanity need a strong lining, like us, for 
your light summer raiment. But, apart from all 
that, is there anything more poetic than when 
happiness looks out upon one from such kindly 
maiden’s eyes? Marry the good girl that loves 
you — even because she is wont to hear you 
spoken of as her destined husband: habit is a 
strong ally. You despise money; good, despise 


it; but artists must first Zave it, in order to de- 
spise it. Believe me, money is a thoroughly poet- 
ic thing, if you only call it “go/d.” Who doesn’t 
love it—only under different names—power, hon- 
or, position—in short, all those things which ap- 
pear desirable in this walk through the dust that 
they call “ Life”? Even the dog sees whether 
one has it, and, yelping, snaps at the beggar’s 
rags. We have experienced it ourselves—a torn 
coat, a shabby hat, and one’s dignity as a man is 
as good as gone. 

Ah! I wish I could scatter it with full hands! 
How I would despise it then! Why should J 
have this taste for a cultured luxury, for refined 
enjoyment, that is wanting in so many rich men? 

You are an enviable fellow, Adam! Only 
the other day I saw your little gold-fish, with her 
great, surprised-looking eyes—blue eyes, full of a 
heavenly lack of wisdom. For simplicity is a 
rare thing in this era of over-clever women, who 
never let a man get a little well-earned rest for 
his brain, in his dressing-gown and slippers. 
Why do you hesitate? Though the spring of 
your verses comes from Parnassus itself, it will 
not bring grains of gold with it. Who has time 
or inclination to read verses now? You would 
need to put the stock-market report into rhyme. 

You are frightened, my dear fellow, because 
you are just beginning to see that one must come 
out of his child’s paradise. But, first, what is 
necessary — and then pleasure will come back 
again. 

Adam to Lambert. 


You are right—the necessary first !_ My moth- 
er must be provided for. She can only stay here 
in case of my marriage—here, where she has 
everything that her feeble condition demands. 
I shudder when I think of the days in which she 
suffered from real want; you only half shared 
this experience with me, for there are miseries 
that one does not speak of. 

I wrote till my fingers were sore. I was will- 
ing to lower, to degrade my art, in order to tum 
it into current coin—but one might as well try tc 
make himself a new nose. I never hit upon 
what pleased or satisfied this age—whose child } 
am, nevertheless. With all my work, with al 
my wakeful nights, with all the strength, power 
fertility, that I felt within me, I could not succeed 
in comfortably providing for that one poor life ! 

That was a bitter time for me, Lambert. ] 
began to despise my art. My world seemec 
suddenly to dissolve in mist—the world in which 
I lived, and which seemed to me as real and as 
justifiable as yours to you. The ground beneatl 
my feet began to tremble ; I looked askance anc 
enviously at the work of men whose hands ofter 
filled themselves with gold by a stroke of thi 
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ven, “Money,” I cried, as I heard them cry 
round me—‘ money is the chief end, the crite- 
ion of all things, the time and purpose of life.” 
t pursued me like a brain-fever. 

_ Just then came Cousin Laurence, and res- 
ued me. His fortune was on the increase. He 
ok my mother to his home; and the final solu- 
‘on of the matter was to be my marriage with 
vundelchen. I was satisfied with it all—I felt 
| 

othing then but that for the moment I was free. 
‘ree! I remember the day yet. Nature was in 
s freshest youth. I went out through the gate, 
nd lay down upon the grass; above me the 
Jue sky, to which I once more looked up with 
ee eyes. 

_ How happily we roamed through the world 
ien, as though it belonged to us! Tell me, 
-ambert, did we really ever want for anything? 
sso easy to live when one is young and strong! 
Vhy could it not remain so? Why must life al- 
vays bring forward problems that tear our very 
'earts, and that we can not answer ? 

_I delayed my decision from day to day. 
ousin Laurence is kindness itself —he treats 
\e like a sick person, in whose case a well man 
im not understand why he has not an appetite 
r good food. He loves me entirely and com- 
‘etely, with the whole strength of his healthful 
sart. But I, Lambert, am like one who is se- 
-etly hiding a treasure. In my heart there is a 
~arding-place that I can not open to him—I 
wm mot—either to him or to Gundula, much as 
‘May try; and in that close-locked chamber lie 
y best powers. Am I not false to them, Lam- 
it? Do I not take what is true and give what 
not true in return ? 
TI often ask my cousin, “ Are you not giving 
e your child too carelessly ?” Then he laughs 
his sonorous voice, and answers: “ My dear 
’y, what are you going to do with her, then? 
good son always makes a good husband. I 
ve chosen you especially for my little Gundula, 
‘ where there is honey comes many a fly. The 
‘ild is not adverse to it; the devil himself must 
eds interfere if the plan does not succeed. 
‘yu have no other attachment?” “None but 
4” Lreply. “Well, we are not jealous of the 
‘dse—neither Gundula nor I. Write as many 
‘lets-doux as you like to that apocryphal per- 
}jage. I can’t see the importance of your ink- 
atterings, nor can you that of my machines; 
t in one thing we are in accord—esteem for 
© another, just as we are.” He is right, Lam- 
|t; I respect this energetic nature from the 
/ttom of my heart. 


















Lambert to Adam. 


| Cousin Laurence is the shrewder of the two! 
\7e and let live. How comfortable he makes it 


for you, yet how cautiously he reserves his own 
domain at the same time! Truly, it’s only in 
combination that you two make up a complete 
man. You, with your fastidious taste, want 
some one to dig your truffles for you; and it’s 
all the better if he does it gracefully and cox 
amore. Ah! 1 should know how to prize such 
a father-in-law ! .Make an existence for yourself, 
such as it is the fashion for great artists to lead 
in these days. How cheerfully and brightly art 
bears luxury and wealth in these times of ours! 
Make your Muse a convenient lodging-place on 
earth—you can’t do more, for there are too many 
disagreeable things in the world that can’t be 
cured in any way whatever. Alas for ideals that 
must make our daily bread for us! They run till 
their feet are sore, and yet accomplish nothing. 
It is pitiable, how they go about with their treas- 
ures of thought, exposed to every blast of criti- 
cism, every gust of fashion. What seems pre- 
cious beyond words to-day is good for nothing 
to-morrow : one lives quickly nowadays. Save 
yourself from it; and think yourself happy to 
come out of difficulties with a true and simple 
child, like your Gundelchen, beside you. 


Adam to Lambert, 


Simple! What is simple in the world in 
these days, Lambert? To me Gundula seems 
decidedly complicated—we understand scarcely 
one time in seven. 

You call her simple! Heavens! in contrast 
with her I might rather be called so myself. Her 
costume, her coiffure, even—all are enigmas. A 
wonderful structure, in which I can truly hardly 
discover her little person—never discover, indeed, 
what is art and what nature. Her little head is 
full of all the worldly wisdom that you miss in 
me. Perhaps you don’t know that she has been 
at a boarding-school? What is there that girls 
don’t learn there? When her friends from town 
collect at her house for a coffee-party, you should 
hear the twittering—like a nest of young birds. 
An owl couldn’t sit among them more shyly and 
embarrassed than I. I don’t know how to put 
in one fitting word out of the whole store of my 
thoughts. If I am alone with her, she'too is si- 
lent ; and we two, who have so little to say to 
one another, must solve the great problem of life. 

Cousin Laurence says: ‘“ Be glad when your 
wife can keep quiet in your presence; I wish 
mine had understood the art.” But I detest all 
that is dead, that is dumb; for me, everything 
must speak, even shrub and forest. A watch 
that stops, a bird that doesn’t sing, a human be- 
ing that doesn’t talk to me, make me sad. Am 
I on the right path? Am I asleep-walker, whom 
they are calling here and there, and who, waked 
out of his dream, sees an abyss at his feet ? 
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Why do my little earnings discourage me, as 
I see them losing themselves in this great stream 
of gains? Why am Iashamed of them? Are 
they not the fruit of my labor ? Is not every man 
in his true place who feels that he is offering his 
shoulder to lighten the common burden of life ? 
And am not I doing that? Is not a word which 
falls as a fructifying seed into the soul often of 
more use than all this busy striving? And yet 
it confuses my vision, draws it downward toward 
the earth. What a real, tangible thing this profit 
is! Have I been living in error? Does the cen- 
ter of gravity of our being lie in this manual la- 
bor, in this all-subduing materialism ? 


Lambert to Adam. 


Let it lie where it may—every man accepis 
it according to his own ideas. I am not sur- 
prised that Miss Gundula is silent in reply to 
such questions. How can you expect an echo, 
except in answer to your own voice? Besides, 
you have always said, “ Poets expect their answer 
from the world.” Were you to speak with tongues 
of fire, who, in this every-day life of ours, could 
understand such stuff? It would be nonsense to 
many besides that innocent child. Once more 
is Cousin Laurence right: far better would it be, 
in the daily business of life, if there were less 
talking. 

Why can you, moreover, not be comfortably 
happy? Why all these scruples. Suppose your- 
self to live in the land of your dreams, without 
care, without labor. Nothing else will be de- 
manded of you. Could you the live-long day lie 
idly beside verdant slopes, it would give you new 
vigor. Why this sudden longing for a burden 
to sustain? Enjoy life, for that, too, is an art. 


Adam to Lambert. 


Enjoy! What can I enjoy here in this deso- 
late place—this prosaic industry, under which 
human beings toil, chafe, and consume them- 
selves until they are no more than machines or 
beasts of burden? My land of dreams is far 
from this splendid misery, where want and deg- 
radation, side by side with superfluity, look with 
hungry, envious eyes upon the favored ones. I 
call to mind one day: we were three of us in 
a place overgrown with ivy, and half concealed 
from view. We had been walking beneath a 
summer sun, and the moist, luxuriant verdure 
was a sight doubly welcome. In a kind of en- 
chantment we threw ourselves upon the ground ; 
here and there through the foliage we caught 
glimpses of cooling streams—blossoms, leaves, 
all filled with sunshine and moisture. Countless 
insects, seeking enjoyment and fanning the sultry 
air with glistening wings, hovered around us, all 
in the fullest happiness of innocent life. There, 
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in the midst of this ecstasy of living things, there 
fell upon me something of this same irresponsi- 
ble Eden-like joy—every creature rich in happi- 
ness, lovingly cared for; and I slept as a child 
sleeps, at once near earth and God. Here, in 
my cousin’s home I could not rest, could not re- 
main inactive. I ama stranger here—a stranger! 
of no use, and capable of doing nothing. 


II. 


THE room appropriated to Adam’s mothe 
was in the most retired part of the house. One 
thing, however, had found an entrance there— 
selfishness. Bodily infirmity, unless transfigurec 
by a light from beyond this earth, is peculiarly < 
victim to it. The highest consideration of whict 
the sufferer is capable is his own physical well 
being. And who can blame him? Suffering 
can not be measured. From his point of viey 
every one in health is happy. 

Why did the devoted son hesitate to mak 
his cousin’s house his own? To her, the pric 
demanded, his marriage with a beautiful, wealth: 
maiden, did not appear unreasonably high. Be 
sides, in no better way could Cousin Laurence 
pay the debt which he had in former year: 
though against her will, incurred with her hus 
band. She had loved Adam’s father, but neve 
approved of him; his son was like him to a hai 
She regarded them both as visionaries, to whor 
others must show the right way through th 
world. Her work, in consequence, was the roll 
ing stone of Sisyphus. Money, in such hand: 
vanishes as sand through a child’s fingers. T 
no one could they refuse anything; therefor: 
when Cousin Laurence came, a vigorous thoug 
poor young man, asking a loan, Adam’s fathe 
gave him all that he had. Had it remained i 
his own keeping, it would have flown like chai 
here it fell upon good soil. From the tiny see 
springs the lofty tree, from a small beginnin 
often arises a great fortune. Adam idolized th 
father—to him he seemed the ideal of all th 
was glorious; had a golden halo suddenly e 
circled his head, the child would not have bee 
surprised. He took him with him in many 
long walk through wood and field, showed ' 
him Nature’s thousand wonders in the light 
poetry; or, tired with walking, they sat down - 
a verdant solitude, and the child listened d 
voutly, when the father would repeat with glov 
ing eloquence verses from the old masters, who 
tones seemed to him music, while unconscious 
their beauty sank into his soul and unfolded i 
buds, like heaven’s own light. From the pover 
of their small dwelling they trod these gre 
halls as though belonging to a palace, If 
had oftentimes longed for the toys of wealt 
children, here he thought himself richer than th 


















ac On other evenings the father would read 
/ loud, surrounded by spectators. He remem- 
Jered one particular evening—above them the 
yany-leafed lindens in whose fragrant blossoms 
izzy bees were humming. The glowing sun 
‘yas sinking to rest behind the wood, but it 
eemed to him that its light lingered long upon 
is father’s face. How he loved that father! 
Jow he rejoiced when the applauding voices of 
‘he listeners shouted around him! A king he 
‘eemed to the child. In such a world of en- 
hantment he would fain live. In comparison 
‘Il else seemed poor, mean, and unreal. And 
ow he was to end his days in Cousin Laurence’s 
‘actory! 

' In strange confusion his duties lay before 
tim, Which was the greatest? Could he re- 
‘use his mother the aid which she asked of him? 

Her daily question was: “‘ How do you pro- 
ress with Gundula? You act as though you 
‘hought I had so much time before me that I 
ould afford to wait for this last joy.” 

_ He kissed her pale hand. “If it had de- 
yended on me alone to procure it for you, it 
vould long ago have been yours.” 

“Tt does not depend upon the child,” said 
| ihe, bitterly ; “she is only waiting for you.” 

_ “The child,” he repeated, “ knows not what 
jhe is doing. I do know it, and I can not feel 
nyself worthy of her.” 

“Ah! that is strange,” said she; “some- 
“Imes you think yourself superior to the whole 
‘world, and now you say you are not good enough 
“or such a little maid. These are nothing but 
jour dreams, Adam, the webs of your brain.” 

“Dreams, mother, often come to the soul 
‘rom heaven.” 

“But are not sufficiently durable for earth, 
‘ny son. Give me the right to remain here; it 
s not the least of my trials that I am sheltered 
ere, an invalid, and dependent on their kind- 
1ess. For long years I have hoped for relief. 
Shall I also perish miserably, like your poor 
‘ather ? ” 

_ Then came to Adam’s mind the day on which 
is dear father had died. All around was pov- 
*rty, but at that moment appeared a most glori- 
dus background to those poor surroundings. He 
saw the dying man lie before him, in the majes- 
ty of a noble death. Could any one die more 
Zloriously—as a star extinguished in heaven's 
azure? Long, long remained the splendor of 
that departure in his soul. 

“Would that I could live and die like him!” 
said the youth; “and that I need not like a beg- 
gar reach forth my hand for wealth which is not 
mine.” 

__ “The old story,” said the mother; “and I 
must be set aside for your far-fetched ideas,” 
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“No!” cried he. “I will do as you wish, 
will sacrifice my inmost being, and in your hap- 
piness seek mine.” 


Ill, 


Adam to Lambert. 


ALL is over—I have pledged my word. The 
good, loving child! I must ever be her debtor, 
for with what can love be bought if not with 
love? Can aman have so little power over his 
own soul that he can not inspire it with a feeling 
which he must and will have ? 

As I have said, it would indeed be strange 
if two well-disposed people who want to love 
each other could not succeed in doing so. 

Once, Lambert, I had a vision of a marriage 
of souls—its crown, a crown of stars. We, I 
fear, must be content with artificial flowers. 
Well ! what is that which the world calls happi- 
ness? Even in the midst of my deepest sorrow 
I have had glimpses of it—and now ? 

Oh! of all things in the world the greatest 


ingrate is the heart! If it can not have exactly 


what it wants and in the way it wants it, it turns 
angrily away and will have naught ; should it on 
that account pine away, it can not take the water 
of life called love from any and every one. 

The affair came off in the garden—for they 
have gardens here, Lambert—such gardens as 
though not the dear God, but the confectioner, 
had made them ;—all so splendid, according to 
their fashion, so mean according to mine. Gilt 
fences, pale green, ornamented with silver balls 
in which the world appears topsy-turvy. Shade- 
trees are banished, all as bare as a shaved poodle. 
Trees are more in their place in the saw-mill. 
Like a snake panting for water, I shrank from the 
burning rays of the sun. A sort of temple as 
they call it, not to insult the gods, received us 
under its shelter. 

We took our seats here, as in a bird-cage. 
That is what the people here call fresh air. 
Above us the glistening balls, toward which the 
sun shot fiery rays; before us the yellow gravel, 
along which an enormous snail crept. To what 
destiny was it tending ? To what wasI? Which 
of us best knew? I confined to it my philo- 
sophic reflections, and thought, “If it reaches 
that flower, or that grass, I will speak.” But it 
turned about suddenly and moved off in another 
direction. In spite of this bad omen I took 
heart, and told all to Gundula as plainly and as 
truly as I could. 

She was working on a piece of embroidery 
—a golden pheasant, which comes to my mind 
whenever I think of that moment. Coolly she 
let me have my say out, then looked up and 
laughed in my face. You know that suits her— 
she laughs like a child; but laughter is not al- 
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ways apropos in life: I never know a man truly 
until I have seen him weep. 

“Well committed to memory,” said she, and 
she again laughed. I felt cut, for all had indeed 
been prepared and put together beforehand. 
“ You should at least have put it into verse,” she 
continued, merrily, “‘ though certainly I am not a 
fit subject for poetry. Why should we imagine 
such nonsense? We will marry, like good chil- 
dren who do as their parents bid them; and it is 
not so bad, after all. You take me for your 
mother’s sake, and I—” (she paused, the blood 
mounted to her face), “because I like you, 
Adam.” 

Then we kissed each other. As I looked up 
—you will laugh, Lambert, but it put me out of 
humor—I saw our distorted image in the balls; 
it is somewhat awry, in point of fact. As to dis- 
position we suit each other passably. When she 
looks at me so kindly through her childlike blue 
eyes, a feeling of blissful warmth transfuses my 
stubborn heart. If I could but take her with 
me away from this barbarous luxury, away from 
this civilization which is no civilization—could 
we but live together in some quiet corner near 
Nature, where I could have a garden of herbs 
all to myself! What most keeps us apart is the 
weight of this property, which seems to me only 
a burden, banishing in the tumult of its activity 
all the gentle spirits whose slave I fain would be. 


Lambert to Adam. 


I wish you joy for the misfortune of having 
to marry a charming maiden, and I hope that the 
burden of wealth will be the heaviest that it will 
ever be your lot to bear. Pardon me, if there 
should appear on the surface of this letter some- 
thing which, bitter as gall, eats at my heart. 
You speak of wealth as he that is sated of food ; 
I am, however, among the hungry ones. You 
will not insult me by taking this for a begging 
letter. Seldom does he respect the feelings of 
poverty who has not Want sitting by his own 
hearth. Old friend, from my standpoint your 
sorrows seem like childish follies. They are a 
luxury in which your soul may permit itself to 
indulge, as though one could not with gold help 
poetry as well as all else to beautify every rela- 
tion, even that of love. Want is prosaic, need is 
barbarous ; a misfortune which becomes a piti- 
ful, degrading misery. Could you but see me! 
It would be laughable, were it not, for him who 
has it to endure, a fit subject for crying, to see 
how I twist and turn in order to give to my 
shabby existence a respectable appearance. If 
only I might pitch in to win with my own muscle 
my right to a position in this civilized world, 
which asks but for gold! Hitherto I have dealt 
only moral blows, but they hit their man, and 


can likewise annihilate you. This is a relentless 
age, an age of spiritual warfare, when every one 
makes for himself a place with his own elbow. 
Why should I not do the same? The power of 
doing harm is all that I have at my service, and 
shall I let it lie idle ? 

Enough—I am meddling with your trade, al- 
though no one could certainly call what I write 
by the name of poetry. But I have gained this 
advantage, that I have partly succeeded in throw- 
ing off the poison engendered in the soul by this 
dog’s life of mine. 


Adam to Lambert. 


We are, and we always will be, egotists ! 
Before we look about us, we stand confronting 
our own selves, buried in ourselves, occupied 
alone with our own destinies. 

Poor friend! What I have to offer you can 
in no wise wound you. We are in as great need 
of you as you of us. In everything that you 
have ever attempted you have acquired skill. 
You are especially versed in manufactures, and 
only circumstances have forced you away from 
this life. Here a place is open. Come! Help 
us! From here you will easily work your way 
up. You will do us likewise a great favor, for 
people with an inventive head like yours are 
scarce; that you know yourself. In a short time 
my wedding will take place, and I know no more 
welcome guest than yourself. 


IV; 


EVERYWHERE in the spacious manufactory 
preparations were going on for the wedding. 
Business connections came together from all 
quarters. Relatives besides Adam and his 
mother there were none. 

Cousin Laurence, who had come hither a 
young man with five thalers in his pocket, had 
no knowledge of his own relations—cut off, 
estranged from his family, as though he had 
never had any. No tender memory of father 
or mother ever came to his mind. Early accus- 
tomed to rely upon himself, he felt forcibly his 
own position, gained after a desperate struggle 
with circumstances. His friends were men of 
the same caliber, full of the consciousness of the 
strength which lay in them. With them he 
talked freely of things which he communicated to 
none else. Adam learned to know him to be a 
many-sided man, and discovered in him a warmth 
of heart which he had never suspected. These 
friends of his formed a phalanx through which 
he could not penetrate; do what he might, he 
remained ever on the outside—he, a being of 
an entirely different species, brought up under 
another sky, diverse from them as the Caucasian 
and the Ethiopian. No bridge to span the 
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‘chasm between their souls—no intercourse. He 
understood not their language, he could not 
reckon with their figures. Gundula, too, seemed 
every day farther and farther from him; her 
young girl friends, acquaintances formed at 
boarding-school, seemed to absorb all her in- 
terest. Mysteriés, whisperings, laughing, with- 
out end, Adam saw her display herself to them 
‘na very different character from that in which 
she had appeared to him. There was a joyous 
teality in these young spirits, a childlike de- 
neanor which he in vain endeavored to approach. 
for the first time in his life he thought himself 
id. A kind of soul-weariness overcame him, a 
ind of relaxing of the muscles of laughter. He 
was like a deaf man who can not understand the 
est at which every one else is almost convulsed 
‘vith laughing. He wrote to his friend: 


“A change is taking place in me. I would 
ye like others here, and I seek to suit myself to 
hem when I can. My opinion is here the opin- 
‘on of no one: were we to interchange ideas, 
here would be a new Babel. But one must 
‘ccommodate himself to the climate of the coun- 
‘ty in which he is to live. These people look 
‘own upon me, because in life he who takes 
‘old of it practically has always for the time 
ieing the advantage, and he enjoys this advan- 
age for a while; the question, however, is, for 
ow long? 

“Now here, now there, I make a blunder. 
mundula laughs at me. She may do so—it does 
ot detract from my dignity, which I seek in 
‘ther things—but the rest shall not. An uncom- 
‘table feeling lies, like a leaden sky, over all. 
ine thing I can not endure, this isolation of 
yul, this state of solitude in which I live. I 
eed the fullest sympathy of those around me; 
‘it were only a dog, I could not live unless I 
ere in acertain ~apporé with him. I will break 
‘rough the wall which surrounds me; why 
‘ould I not make myself happy after their 
shion? Iam determined to be happy. Every 
fay I labor in the factory with old Bungert, and 
arn book-keeping. I will awake, for really it 
} pears to me that I must have been in a 
| eam.” 























Lambert to Adam. 


| Now I see that you really are in need of my 
‘Ip. Iwill come. You lost to art! ridiculous! 
‘he sacred fire of your soul would not avail to 
‘il the thinnest soup of common life. Leave 
at to others, my dear friend. You can become 
very passable poet, but a most miserable manu- 
‘cturer. Do not be vain enough to think that 
‘ery career is open to you. Every one has his 
‘m path, and from entangling these various 
ths arises the greatest unhappiness, First 
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make sure of Miss Gundula, then all will be 
well; then you can set off with her upon a 
journey to your much-praised country. Cousin 
Laurence and I will keep house charmingly. 
Man is a born rebel: be Fate to him never so 
kind, he finds a way to ruin the game. 


Vv. 


THE wedding-day was at hand. Gundula, 
amid the cheers of her young companions, had 
tried on piece after piece of finery. Entirely ab- 
sorbed in the silken pennons which hung, so to 
speak, as a curtain before her destiny, she took 
no note of her betrothed until she observed that 
Adam’s interest in these externals was as far 
short of its due measure as hers exceeded it. 
For him there were needed preparations of a 
very different nature. 

She accosted him: “But, Adam, you have 
nothing — nothing at all, in which you can be 
married.” 

“Nothing ?”’ repeated he, astonished. 
must have a plenty of things.” 

“Nothing new,” she continued; “all your 
things are old, and out of fashion. On a day 
like that one must put on a new man.” 

“I did not know that that consisted in one’s 
coat.” 

“T confess,” she continued, somewhat pet- 
tishly, “‘ that your exterior goes for nothing with 
you. A man who travels all over the world with 
a single change of linen, and a hair-brush in his 
pocket, can not have many ideas on the subject. 
But something is demanded of us by the people, 
and they have a right to demand it. My wed- 
ding-dress is of the heaviest silk, and a half-yard 
longer than that of Lisa, who works in the sugar- 
refinery. If it were necessary, it could stand 
alone at the altar.” | 

“You do not expect that of my coat, do 
you?” 

“We do not understand each other,” said 
she, angrily. ‘When I am in fun you think I 
am in earnest, and when I am in earnest you are 
the one to jest.” 

Thereupon she came to an agreement with 
him in regard to the important matter in ques- 
tion, and began to console him after this fashion : 

“You will soon get accustomed to style when 
we are in our beautifully furnished villa. I, too, 
before I went to boarding-school, took up a no- 
tion that I would rather drink out of a mug in 
the kitchen than from a goblet of glass in the 
parlor. But you will soon get over that.” 

The house was festally arrayed, hung all over 
on the outside, by the workmen, with wreaths of 
evergreen. Within were long tables lavishly 
spread. Upon the lawn were large tables for 
the people. Cousin Laurence had a generous 
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soul. If anything pleased him he wished a like 
pleasure to others, and tried as far as in him lay 
to procure it for them. To: Adam he was most 
liberal. But one condition was annexed to all 
this : the manufactory must never be sold; asa 
token of his might, it must descend from child 
to grandchild. 

Amid all the arrangements and the clauses 
added to make it binding, the wedding-day ap- 
proached before the contract was completed. 
Cousin Laurence looked with a smile of com- 


. passion upon all Adam’s artistic architectural 


designs. “For my sake,” he cried, “ if you want 
to make a house fit for a monkey, fix it up ac- 
cording to the present style. You will never get 
me inside of that heathenish building; I go for 
the old, respectable, square house, made for use, 
without any such trumpery.” 

Lambert was to arrive in the forenoon. Adam 
went out to meet him as far as the open heath. 
His favorite little retreat lay forgotten, by the 
edge of the wood. Foaming torrents leaped 
from rock to rock, loosening piece after piece of 
ground in their destructive course, and precipi- 
tating them down the declivity. Now they would 
disappear from view with their burden of blos- 
soms ; then, arrested in their progress, they would 
form little islands upon which, as if in defiance, 
tall weeds rebelliously shot up, binding their roots 
protectingly around them. Even the cleft willow 
sent forth shoots of tender green, witnesses of 
still-remaining vitality. Greedily they stretched 
themselves out, drinking in the light and air, 
growing, spreading themselves, entirely useless, 
but enjoying the splendor so bountifully lavished. 

Adam lay buried in weeds, his gaze, as usual, 
turned toward the blue sky—no longer free. To- 
morrow would be the day. He had let it steal 
upon him almost unconsciously, dreamer that 
he was, and now a bolt shot into his soul, almost 
terrifying him. There was no retreat. He lay 
there almost stunned with a sense of guilt from 
which he could not divest himself. Oh, that he 
were dead ! 

Meanwhile, approached Lambert under the 
burning noonday sun, his pack in his hand, dusty, 
weary, and depressed in spirit. The pedestrian 
upon a country road, covered with dust, and 
overcome with the heat, plays no very elevated 
part. Sulkily he thought: “If I were rich a 
welcome of a very different sort would await 
me; everything depends upon that.” With en- 
vious eyes he looked around on the flourishing 
manufacturing village, one of the most important 
settlements made by Cousin Laurence, situated 
on an eminence, like a citadel of the new era. 
In long rows stood the houses of the operatives, 
without the slightest individuality about any one 
of them to denote whether its occupant were 
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Hans or Conrad. It gave to the whole regic 
the monotonous expression which Adam al 
horred. 

“ If I were only in his place,” would Lambe: 
often sigh, “I would soon learn to create fc 
myself many pleasant things out of this gre: 
place. Such work, I flatter myself, brings it 
own recompense, as surely as the blade the ea 
and no one can persuade me out of the beli 
that for pay you can get any work done, eve 
the most idealistic. If gold would only come i 
quantities sufficient to make a halo out of it 
Now,” said he, throwing down his bundle on th 
grass close to his friend, upon whom he ha 
come without being noticed, “here is the pox 
parasite who comes humbly to receive alms frot 
your abundance, the crumbs from the rich man 
table.” 

“Let us forget that tiresome question | 
money, Lambert,” said Adam, greeting hii 
heartily. ‘It comes like a demon intruding i 
self into our purest thoughts. The helping han 
of a friend is of more use, and no one will tur 
away from that when he stumbles. Beside 
here’ the advantage is on your side. We stan 
in need of you.” 

“So much the better,” answered Lambe 
“T will see to it that you profit by this. Youa 
ways take hold of a thing with a will, but n 
invariably by the right end.” 

“ There is no right end as far as Iam coi 
cerned,” said Adam ; “the best thing I could ¢ 
would be to let go altogether. Of what use 
gold tome? Ido not need it.” 

Lambert laughed aloud. 

“Do not be angry with me, but that is real 
barbarous. ‘That sovereign contempt for mone 
can be felt by none but the aborigines of tt 
forest. Your estates must be situated in tt 
moon.” 

“Not exactly,” said Adam,.smiling in h 
turn; “but they are in a different planet fror 
yours. I despise all luxury, all elegance with i 
gilded discomfort; its furniture of satin, ladie 
trains, white cravats, and fashionable noveltie 
are an abomination to me. My soul, amid a 
these, is starving; must it always go empty 
Can all this satisfy it? It is as real as the bod 
for it I require life and wealth. But let us x 
Cousin Laurence is expecting you.” 

Upon the road they met a rider driving i 
hot haste. As he approached, Adam recognize 
through the thick clouds of dust in which h 
was enveloped a servant belonging to the fac 
tory. Filled with fright, he called to hin 
Breathlessly the man told him that there ha 
been an accident, caused by the explosion of 
boiler belonging to the machinery. He was g¢ 
ing for the surgeon; there were many injured- 


‘ow many it was not yet known; fortunately, it 
‘ad happened at about noon, and many of the 
| ‘orkmen were away. Adam and his friend 
‘astened to the factory. Women and children 
) ere standing in crowds before the houses, cry- 
'g and lamenting in their senseless fashion. 
‘he air was filled with groans. The confusion 
‘as doubly terrible, doubly sad beneath this still, 
‘ear summer sky, in this usually quiet, orderly 
‘jot. Closely pressed together a dark mass sur- 
‘yunded the men at the entrance of the factory, 
ireateningly looking on. Every new arrival of 
‘wounded man was met with a menace. “It 
es not matter about us,” they said, “ whether 
‘is one more or less. But if we are cripples we 
ill make them support us, for our limbs are all 
‘at we have. They shall pay dear for them. 
t such a time of trial the masters might at 
ast be present,” and they looked resentfully at 
‘dam and Lambert as they pushed their way 
rough their midst. It was incredible to them 
th that Cousin Laurence should not be pres- 
‘it. To their repeated questions they received 
yanswer. Suddenly the muttering crowd ceased 
‘} murmurs. A sudden sensation pervaded the 
*flant mass of humanity ; reverently a way was 
‘yened. All recognize the majesty of sorrow. 
cousin Laurence was, indeed, at his post. They 
ought him out burned, maimed, like the others 
‘living—but a cripple. ‘“ Well,” said a voice 
ose beside him, “it had better be he than one 
--us—he is rich,” but no one assented. 
' Deprived of sense, the great man lay pros- 
ate, as falls the forest oak with all its foliage. 
he physician gave them hope of saving his life, 
‘it only as the shadow of its former self. 

To whom does not life appear the highest of 
| possessions, as it is about to take its flight ? 
is not until after bitter griefs that one learns 
at it can be otherwise, and that even this noble 
ft can be converted by the weak hand of man 
‘to a sorrowful burden. 











VI. 


_ ADAM felt an emotion of joy when the physi- 
an gave his verdict. At his request, with the 
1 of friends, Lambert took the management of 
'e factory. As a general he went to work, 
ver lenient, but always just. The men, ap- 
ased and pacified in that their master had 
ared the fate of his people, silently obeyed 
‘tm. It cut Adam to the heart as he saw one 
‘ung creature after another carried by him, 
wse than dead. Upon the battle-field his sen- 
tions had been very different. 

_ They bore Cousin Laurence upon a bier to 
'3house. Gundelchen stood trembling by the 
or, but did not go in; she fled in horror when- 
| ‘er she even diousht of blood and wounds. 
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Her companions, too, were stunned, and could 
not speak a word, The guests departed as soon 
as possible. Every one suddenly bethought him- 
self that he was wanted at home. These men 
held not much counsel together. Who can be 
efficient when misfortune falls suddenly, like a 
stroke of lightning, upon our heads? Half out 
of his mind, as though his little destiny were the 
destruction of a world, the stricken one endures; 
no one reckons his loss according to his own 
measure of it, and there remains to him nothing 
but to suffer alone, until he returns to the com- 
mon, every-day life, and sees that he was not the 
world. 

The hitherto noisy household was now still 
as the grave. The half-finished garlands swung 
helplessly in the air, the usually prim order of 
the establishment was subdued by the tyrant 
sickness. 

Gundula sat, terrified, amid all her prepara- 
tions, like one suddenly reduced to poverty. 

“It seems as if nothing were of any value,” 
she sobbed; “and yet it all cost an immense 
amount of money. Everything will get out of 
fashion; who knows how puffs will be arranged 
when I get married?” 

Her entire appearance underwent a change 
in the clouded atmosphere of the house. The 
artistic arrangement of her hair vanished, her 
tresses hung limp and disheveled about her face, 
a careless indifference succeeded to her former air 
of hauteur. At the sight of this, Adam experi- 
enced a sentiment of pity approaching to love; 
he drew her to himself, began to be uneasy if 
she were not present, and often beguiled her to 
her father’s couch, which he seldom left. 

She could not bear to remain in the darkened 
chamber. Like a bird caught in a snare, she 
would sit beside the only crack through which 
the light could penetrate, and impatiently await 
the moment when she could, with decency, leave 
the room. Often she would entreat him : ‘ Come 
out and take a walk with me; here it is impos- 
sible to breathe. Out-of-doors the flowers are 
in bloom and smell so sweet! Papa takes no 
notice of anything, and does not even thank you 
for cooping yourself up with. him. No one can 
enjoy life in that way.” 

But he would stay in the dark room, and she 
would go out alone. She would stand in the 
garden, chat with this one and that one, inter- 
change words and smiles, especially with Lam- 
bert, as he came home from the factory; she 
was tired to death of trouble. 


Vil. 


WEEKS and months flew by. Work went 
on at the factory as though nothing had hap- 
pened, and coined money by thousands and 
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thousands. Its poor victims suffered and died, 
were forgotten, or crawled about like half-dead 
flies, and yet people were all eagerness to get 
their places. Adam lived only in his care for his 
cousin, Absorbed in this one thought, he no 
longer felt the severe struggle which had been 
going on in his soul during the last few weeks. 
Every thought of self had died out. His art was 
set aside, melted away into clouds, like a dream 
in comparison with this solemn reality whose 
sovereignty over that of the body was absolute 
—sorrow, its purple robe—suffering, its crown. 
For some time the mind of the sick man was 
beclouded. The physician feared a permanent 
softening of the brain, but now Cousin Laurence 
again began to put his thoughts into words. All 
that he said bore some relation to the factory. 
Adam endeavored to quiet him by telling him of 
Lambert’s presence. He persisted in seeing him, 
received him with suspicion, and declared that 
he would manage everything himself. But, when 
Lambert came with his accounts and calcula- 
tions, his poor mind again began to wander, and 
a violent outbreak, which renewed their old anxi- 
ety for his life, put an end to the matter. Un- 
_ceasingly he would cry out that he was master 
at the factory, and that no one had any control 
there but himself. They pacified him as well as 
they could, and Lambert continued to manage 
the business, which, in his hands, became more 
and more prosperous. At last came the day 
when Cousin Laurence began to move about on 
crutches—his body restored to health, but his 
mind overclouded. It remained a mixture of 
consciousness and confusion, from which you 
could make out nothing. You could never be 
certain where one stopped and the other began. 
At times he was under the control of violent 
outbursts of rage—had he not been physically 
helpless he would have been dangerous, Every 
one was kind to him, but kept out of his way. 
It made Gundula’s heart beat to hear his lame 
step approach her in the passage. She would 
enter her room and hastily bolt the door, for she 
had not the patient endurance of love to abide 
him in her presence. 

But worst of all was it when he began to 
drag himself about in the factory. It was a 
pitiable sight to hear him threaten, give orders, 
countermand those orders, and entangle himself 
in his own plans. The invariable winding up of 
his speeches was, that he was still master here, 
and would show them that he was so while 
breath was in his body. Lambert entirely lost 
patience with him. 

“ You gray-headed old fool,” he would often 
mutter behind him, “you master here! Your 
possessions are falling from your grasp like too 
heavy toys from the hands of children.” 


Adam endeavored to quiet him, but he wo 
not listen to him. “If he is out of his min 
he would answer, “ why not pronounce him s 
Must people in possession of their senses gu 
themselves by the humors of an irresponsi 
person? Who is master here? Certainly, : 
he. You are. Conclude your marriage, and | 
an end to this insufferable state of affairs.” 

“My marriage would change nothing. 
matters stand, I would ‘never feel myself mas 
eres 

“Lunatics ought to be taken into custod 
muttered Lambert to himself; “ but unhap 
there are here more than one. The precio 
Gundelchen is the only sensible person here, wi 
her something can be done; I will go to her a 
try to soothe her grief, for I know it is insu 
portable to her.” 

He succeeded beyond his expectations, On 
more, smiling and rosy-cheeked, she resumed t 
interrupted tea-parties with her friends. Ade 
rejoiced as one rejoices when a flower whi 
seemed ready to perish raises its head ; but r 
from him had gone forth the ray of brightne 
which brought to her the new life. A strans 
sad feeling stole over him as he felt this, ] 
had become really fond of her ; it had not be 
in vain that he had gone hand in hand with f 
over a part of life’s journey, however short 
might have been. Now, he stood again alot 
and all the restless spirits awoke within his b 
som. Restlessly he wandered for miles tryi 
to regain his composure, but he did not succet 
As, before the storm, an ominous sigh gc 
through all nature, his thoughts tumultuous 
surged within his soul. Had he had time 
write it would not have helped him. He w 
like a man in a burning desert whose tong 
cleaves to his mouth, and who can not spe 
One afternoon he wandered through the wo 
as far as the seashore. There arose a sett 
ment composed partly of fishermen’s huts, pa 
ly of handsome country-seats, half in the w 
luxuriance of nature, half trim and decorat 
with all the devices of art, like the birds of pi 
sage who had established themselves there, 
watering-place on a small scale. Forests of ¢ 
skirted the shore; here and there between 1 
gaps could be seen glimpses of the yellow pla 
with blue thistle-flowers and blasted blades 
grass. He sought out the most barren, m 
retired spot, and laid himself down on the bui 
ing sand. The sea, still feeling the influence 
the storm just over, dashed itself threatenin 
against the shore. Surging billows, in so 
places dark from the overhanging clouds, 
others shining with opalescent luster in the lig 
shook their drops in spray in his very fa 
They did good to his thirsty soul. He watcl 
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hem as they crept up close to him, and gazed 
‘yistfully after them as they rolled away from the 
‘hore. How beautiful it all was— how rich! 
Jow was it that his lot, the vast estate which 
waited him, and which others would have con- 
‘idered as riches, seemed so poor to him in com- 
“arison with this wealth of nature ? 

"He lay there until star after star peered 
arough the clear blue sky, small at first, scarcely 
isible, then beaming, sparkling in exceeding 
“plendor. Over the dark forest arose the moon’s 
lender sickle. Why did he feel himself estranged 
om this beautiful nature, outside of all this 
‘eace, rest, and dream-life, as though he had 
‘ten driven from fairy-land into bare, blank 
ality ? Suddenly, as though the magician Night 
ad been gifted with voice, arose the sound of 
‘violin, now joyous, now plaintive, in its tones. 
he sound came from the pure air, and yet it 
emed quite near, close to every ear and every 
tart, inspiring for the people of this world, and 
st not of the world. 

| Adam listened attentively: this voice called 
_m; that was his mother-tongue, which he un- 
‘stood, for which he had longed, as one longs 
‘fa voice from home in a strange land. As he 
‘tened, gone were all the confusing sounds 
lich had been disturbing him. The harmony 
vived his soul. He followed the music as 
/bugh it had been the call of a long-lost love. 
‘8 found the player upon the veranda of the 
1,a poor old man, and beside him a maiden 
perhaps thirteen years, scantily appareled, like 
nself. His thin, white hair fluttered in the 
/2eze; the lights threw a quivering brightness 
/er the pair, and a halo around them against 
|} darkness, while the magic tones of his violin 
lie to heaven. As the last note died. away he 
| s greeted by a murmur of applause, loud and 
| longed, like the roar of the sea. Adam stood 
| the midst of the crowd, as close as possible. 
ter a long time his heart swelled within him. 
'e ‘fragrant elder-blossoms, the shining stars, 
| sounds of applause, all intoxicated him. He 
uld have liked to cry out: “I belong to you! 
| thing else in the world concerns me.” 

| “Like the swan, this must be his last song,” 
1a voice near him—“ old, blind, as he is, and 
| Might hand already paralyzed ; such people 
| Not forget their gypsy life. At another time 
| might have coined gold out of his talent.” 

| Adam looked about him angrily; near him 
I dd Lambert, disturbed, excited, with a red 
fk on his cheek, as though from a recent 
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“I was looking for you,” said he, “ and they 
jected me here. Awake! This sort of thing 
| You will at last, and even 


Your cousin has treated me like a dog, but I do 
not love the hand that smites me. For your 
sake it is a pity that he does not lose the little 
sense that he has left. Decide! You take the 
reins into your own hands, and I will continue to 
serve you. But, if you will not be master here, 
then I will go. Such treatment can not be 
atoned for by a few pleasant words. I am not 
yet so poor that I must creep in the dust.” 

Adam took a seat beside him in a thicket of 
elder-bushes, whose blossoms wafted their odors 
around him like sweet memories. Friends and 
admirers were entertaining the violin-player at 
the table; here and there, far and near, re- 
sounded enthusiastic expressions of applause. 

‘Resolve now! Sell the factory,” said Lam- 
bert. | 

‘“‘ How can I sell what is not mine?” 

“It will be yours as soon as you are married. 
A child can see that the old man is not com- 
petent to manage things, and you are not in a 
position to carry on so extensive a business.” 

“T have given my word never to sell it,” said 
Adam. 

“Such promises avail nothing in law, and 
usually are good for nothing except on the day 
that they are made. Nowadays one ‘gets over 
many a thing as though it had never been said, 
changes his mind and intentions like a glove, 
with the help of that Argonaut called Progress.” 

‘If you choose, bend before this idol,” said 
Adam. “JI stand fast, and will not move.” 

“As if you could! You will be hurried 
along—if not by your own destiny, by that of 
those belonging to you.” 

“You are right,” groaned Adam, “ Nothing 
is more certain in this world of confusion, which 
undermines the ground from beneath the feet 
of all of us. No one can say with certainty, 
‘ This I will do, that I will not.’ If you leave us, 
I must help my cousin as well as I can to carry 
on the business. I can, at least, interpose my- 
self between him and that rogue Bungert, who 
takes the very marrow from the life of those poor 
workmen. Enough! I must take my fate upon 
me.” 

“Many a one has said that, and has perished ; 
a keen blast blows in the murmurs of these la- 
borers. Do not take upon yourself the duties of 
a reformer. That is one of the most unpracti- 
cal of poets’ dreams. One must take things as 
they are, and draw all the profit that one can 
from the place where he may be. Do not vent- 
ure with the banner of ideality into the throng of 
this world’s children, into the struggle for exist- 
ence. The one devours the other as surely as 
the fish does the worm; it only depends upon 
whose mouth happens to be the largest. Keep 
away from them, Adam; they demand from you 
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wares of another sort from the spiritual gifts you 
have to offer, and they will run up with you an 
account which you will have to pay with your 
heart’s blood !”’, 

They parted in coolness, each sticking to his 
purpose. ‘To-morrow morning, early,” said 
Lambert, “I shake off the dust from my feet, 
and I do not envy you your situation. It is the 
worst thing in the world to have money, and not 
know how to use it.” 


WELES 


ADAM could not make up his mind to go 
home immediately. He drew near to the table 
beside which sat the violin-player. ~The board 
seemed almost deserted, for the greater number 
of the guests belonged to the neighboring city, 
and the evening railway-train permitted no longer 
time to their enthusiasm. After an absence of 
many years, the old musician was once more at 
his native place, having buried his wife in the 
south, and returned home with his little daugh- 
ter, who looked as though she needed a milder 
climate. Once he had insisted that he was at 
home anywhere, if he had his violin, but now, in 
his old age, the well-known places of his child- 
hood, as though with spirit-hands, took posses- 
sion of his soul, drew him back with enticing 
images of memory, until the past became to him 
more real than the present. 

Adam recognized in the old man a favorite 
friend of his father, a member of his holy round- 
table. Those glorious evenings were once more 
present to his memory —he, a child, listening 
in the corner, half asleep, half intoxicated with 
joy. The blind man started at the sound of his 
voice, named his father’s name, and a new light 
shone in his countenance. 

“It is his son,” they said to him. 

“His own son,” he said in a tone of satisfac- 
tion, while he passed his hands caressingly over 
the well-known features ; ‘he must be like him.” 

It seemed to Adam that he had found, in this 
old man’s love, a rich inheritance, which rested 
there like a hidden treasure, and of which he 
now took possession in his father’s name. 

“He is a poet, too,” said one of the by- 
standers—“ one of the invisible band who seek 
azure flowers.” 

“ An apostate,” laughingly exclaimed the sec- 
ond man; “an idolater, who marries presently 
the daughter of the rich manufacturer Laurence, 
and sells his soul to Mammon.” 

“As though gold did any harm,” said an- 
other. ‘Everything must give way to us. It 
makes one a great man. Poets understand that 
as well as other people, and reconcile themselves 
to it. Art and science rule the world to-day, to- 
morrow, and for ever—the mind. Go to History. 
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Who are her heroes? Artists, all of ther 
Some of them, I confess, sculptors, as it we 
who carve out the physiognomy of the ag 
Long life to intellect! That must perish whi 
attempts to get along without this breath of j 
spiration !”’ 

All assented gleefully, and Adam stood 
the background with the old man and the chil 

“ They have spoken the truth,” he said, wi 
a troubled voice. ‘Iam about to leave my oy 
career and take charge of the factory. I canna 
do otherwise. An honorable, upright man, 
think, is always in the right place.” And het 
lated to his old friend the condition in which | 
found himself. “Oh, that I could make win 
for this dull body of toil,” he concluded; “th 
it, too, poor, lowly labor, might find its ide 
freed from the pressure which materialism cas 
over it, to gain its own miserable end!” 

“T fear you are not the man for that, Adam 
answered the musician. “It is easy enough 
the artist to build with fancy a bridge betwe 
heaven and earth, but no one has yet sucnary 
in doing so out of real bricks.” 

The little girl, meanwhile, had drawn clo 
to her father, and put his cloak around him 
protect him from the night air. 

‘How things are reversed in life!” said I 
“Only a little while ago I took care of her, ne 
she cares for me. It is not until one depen 
upon another that one knows what it is to 
long to one’s self. Earth and plants could n 
be bound closer together. Who gives? W. 
receives? It matters not.—Is not that so, Cre 
centia?”’ 

The maiden embraced him passionately. 

“Tf I were to argue as is now the custom 
the world, the demon of gold would have g 
me too into his power,” he continued. “ Ever 
body has his weak side by which he can be % 
tacked. My anxiety for my child was mine. 
could not gain wealth for my Crescentia wit 
out humbling myself. Riches are not allott 
to all, but I leave her something better, Adat 
a name which brings many people together, 
whom I have won by my art. Their family ¥ 
be hers! There is so much talk about the gle 
of art; the love which it wins us gives a tho 
sand-fold more; although poor in other respec 
in that I am rich. Crescentia will have a fi 
inheritance.” 7 

“Tf I should lose you,” cried the maide 
passionately, “I should have nothing! Now 
am rich.” 

“ Poor child!” said he, caressing her. 

“ Poor—why poor?” repeated she; “wl 
do we lack? Do you not yourself say that 
have gold in my throat P” 

Thereupon she hummed a melodious caden 
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dich one would think must have awakened the 
ghtingale in his leafy bower. 

|The musician bowed approvingly, took his 
olin to accompany her, and there sounded over 
e silent plain a strain to which the rhythmic 
‘rging of the billows played the bass. Adam 
4s in another sphere, loosed from all the cares 
the world; it was not until the last note died 
yay that he came back to earth, The maiden 
1 her father into the house, where he took an 
‘ectionate leave of his friend’s son. She ex- 
ded her hand to Adam, a bright light over- 
reading her pale countenance. 

“Who dares call us poor and unhappy?” 
‘ld she, proudly. 

' He continued to sit beside the sea; to him it 
ag with siren-voice. Might he not, perhaps, 
‘Il the factory, and fly with Gundula from that 
‘sy, anxious life? Away from there she would 
t understand the mysteries of his soul; when 
2y should be alone, would the love which, like 
tender seed, was in them both, spread itself 
‘th in life and beauty. He pictured it all to 
nself in glowing colors. Why should he take 
on himself the responsibilities of another’s 
‘attered life, if he had the right, as Lambert 
d said, to create a glorious career for himself ? 
vuld he not be happy? 




















IX. 


‘ RESTLESSLY he paced up and down the 
‘ach ; the waves splashed against the shore in 
/: mysterious darkness ; nowhere was light to 
seen ; the very ships looked, through the mist, 
,|2 phantom-ships; above were the stars, un- 
/anging and unchanged. 

| He had been accustomed to spend the night 
| id the ruins of an old castle in a little inn, 
| ich had been built there, like a swallow’s nest 
jong the rocks. Is stood on a rocky height, 
id green slopes overlooking the sea. As he 
/s about to make the ascent he spied an old 
‘gn, like a vision in gray, sitting on a boat turned 
‘tom upward, and recognized in him the keep- 
‘of the little inn. 

“What are you doing here, Josias, out in the 
st, in the darkness?” said Adam, regarding 
'a with astonishment. 

'“T am waiting to die,” said the old man, 
king vacantly at him. 

“Death comes soon enough unbidden, and 
t would do much better to wait for him up 
“re in your own little room.” 

“My room!” he repeated. ‘“ My son, with 
wife and children, lives there now. There is 
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“ They ought to be ashamed to drive you out- 
| loors in this way.” 
| “No, no,” said the old man, looking at him 


again with a somewhat perplexed expression, 
“they ought not ; it is quite in the order of nat- 
ure, and happened very quietly. I can no longer 
work, and am good for nothing, and they were 
obliged to feed me, and with a good grace, too; 
but I see that the undergrowth must spread out 
and have room, so—I wait for death.” 

Adam led the old man up the hill. 

A young woman opened the door, behind her 
a little crying urchin, plainly just out of bed, 
who screamed and kept pulling her by her dress. 

In a tone of reprimand she accosted the old 
man: 

“You back here, father, and everything eaten 
up? Iam always obliged to get a separate meal 
for you.” 

Then she gave him a push into the room. 

“Shame on you, Barbara!” said Adam, who 
had known her from childhood. ‘“ You ought to 
have more respect for old age.” 

‘What will you have?” answered she, blush- 
ing; “he is always troublesome, for ever in the 
way. We young people now manage the inn; 
he has been long enough at the head. Every- 
body has his day—we should be careful not to 
let ours slip. Soon we will be set aside by such 
as he,” pointing to the little fellow hanging to 
her apron ; “ that is the way of the world.” 

“ The principle of utility is a barbarous one,” 
thought Adam, as he lay down to sleep. “By 
that rule, it would be better to kill the old. I 
will not sell the factory.” 

The next morning he passed by the inn on 
the hill, The sun shone and sparkled on the 
waves. A joyous company of the boys of the 
neighborhood were frolicking in the water ; look- 
ing at them sat old Josias, stupidly gazing on the 
scene. No one seemed to notice him; no one 
spoke to him. 

“A few more years,” thought Adam, “and 
these lusty fellows will be as he is, and then 
there will be a change in their views as to the 
relation of the young to the old.” 

To-day the sea was motionless—clear blue, 
well-defined, having thrown off yesterday’s mys- 
terious veil. Such was the path before him in 
life. He found Gundula sitting on a bench in 
the garden. 

“ Gundula,” said he, “I have something seri- 
ous to say to you.” 

“ Ah! don’t begin in that way,” said she, in a 
tone of despair; ‘“ everything is already as black 
as a dungeon.. And now Lambert has gone, the 
only person with whom I could have a little fun.” 

“If you like, we will try once more to be 
happy, and have a feast—I mean, celebrate our 
wedding.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried she, throwing her arms 
about him, “let us make haste, and get away 
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from all this trouble. Take me away from the 
life I am now living—on one side your eternally 
complaining mother, on the other my scolding 
father; I can endure it no longer. Let us go 
away and take a look at the world. We can be 
young but once. The old people are well pro- 
vided for. When we get old and troublesome it 
will be time enough to settle down.” 

“No, Gundula, I did not mean that ; when I 
am married I must stay here and look after the 
factory. You know that your father can not, 
Bungert shall not ; and to sell it is impossible.” 

She hung her head. “ Lambert is right: you 
will never be reasonable on that subject.” 

“No,” said he, “ not as you mean.” 

He attempted to throw his whole energy into 
his new business, but where the inspiration is 
wanting the soul is shorn of half its strength. 
It was continually working against nature. Every 
tree that fell grieved him, every romantic spot 
which vanished to make room for his plans. 
Like a monster the factory swallowed up the 
woods, far and near. He could scarcely endure 
the sound of the falling trees or the creaking 
saw. The smell of the bone-dust really made 
him sick. From the beginning he recognized in 
Bungert an enemy. Cousin Laurence paid dear- 
ly enough for the privilege of maltreating him. 
There will necessarily be parasites surrounding 
the wealthy. One of them once said, “I am sat- 
isfied if I get the largest piece instead of him.” 
There was soon a revolution. Adam struck at 
the wasp’s nest, but he was of too merciful a 
nature to destroy it, for he would rather that 
poisonous insects should live, if he had to kill 
them himself. - 

The prosperity of the house was no more. 
The real owners, as is usual in such cases, suf- 
fered loss, while Bungert and his family appro- 
priated all the gains. And Bungert did not 
stand alone in his desire to fill his own pockets 
at his master’s expense. Then began a struggle 
to undermine all authority. The workmen grum- 
bled; the tempest began to utter in advance its 
voice of thunder. In a little while all stopped 
work, went tumultuously up and down the coun- 
try, destroyed the machinery, and committed a 
thousand acts of violence. It went against 
Adam's nature to set himself as a rock against 
the force of these surging waves. 

Bungert sent for aid to the city. After a few 
days a new set of workmen replaced the old. 
The latter looked on in sullen wrath. A terrible 
state of destitution began to prevail. Sickness 
came. There arose quarrels between the two 
parties. It became daily more and more difficult 
to say which was in the right, for there was 
wrong on all sides. 

Adam felt that the cords of avarice had been 


too much strained. They must at some tin 
break with a fearful sound. ‘“ Who can pla 
his happiness,” he thought, “in possessior 
which must be preserved by such means? ] 
comparison, the encounters of the pugilist see 
noble ; this age is as coarse as that, only now: 
days might is money. Money! And is not th: 
a shadow in their hands, and does it likewise nx 
vanish from their eager gaze when trust fails ?’ 


X. 


OFTEN in the evening, when all was dar 
and still, he would seek his favorite resort at th 
edge of the wood. To-night the moon we 
shining brightly ; innumerable glow-worms cam 
out in the warm summer air. <A deer cat 
fearlessly to drink from the clear stream. Adar 
enjoyed the peace around him. As he arose r 
freshed, strengthened, there was a rustling clo: 
beside him in the bushes, and a pitiful-lookin 
man, intoxicated, as was almost always his cor 
dition, crept up to him like a toad over a bed « 
flowers. Now and then Adam had said a kin 
word to him out of pity; he had a heart fora 
sorrow, even when brought upon himself by tk 
victim. 

“ What are you up to now, Kilian ?”’ cried I 
to him. “Have you been again to the inn, whi 
wife and children are starving ?” 

“My wife is dead !” he answered, setting h 
teeth ; “ my child will soon follow, and it is be 
so. If certain people have their way, we mu 
all soon die out like vermin—that is, if we ai 
not sharp! You will soon see what will happe 
There is a band of us in the wood; all of tha 
belong to your side, Herr Adam.” 

“JT know nothing about sides,” he replie 
disgusted. “No honorable man would tak 
sides with such as you.” 

“We do not ask you to do that; put on < 
many airs as you will. Of course, the leade 
must not soil their fingers, but one of us mu 
handle the dirty thing if we want to get rid 
ita 

“T do not understand you,” said Adam, tur 
ing away from him. ‘Once more, take heed 1 
yourself ; I will take sides with no one.” 

As he returned he found everything in con 
motion, and his mother dying. He forgot tl 
occurrence in the wood, and his meeting wit 
the man passed from his mind. 

The next day, however, the report ran i 
wildfire through the village that Bungert he 
been found dead in the wood, with his skull frac 
ured. 

Adam was obliged to leave his dying od 
er’s bed and go to the inquest. He did not coi 
ceal his adventure with Kilian in the wood. HB 
felt as though he had blood on his hands, Th 
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tire community was at variance—innocent and 
ilty, a pitiable sight, a maze of want and crime. 
‘Cousin Laurence had another attack caused 
fright, and lay deprived of sense. The physi- 
nwent from one patient to the other. Adam’s 
‘ther suffered torture for a few days and died. 
twas not present at her death, and she had 
tasked for him. As he stood desolate and 
ne by her body, a veil seemed to fall from be- 
ehis eyes. How near they had stood to each 
et, when he had carried her up and down in 
little room, nursed her, procured this or that 
torative for her!—and now? Cold and tear- 
+ he stood beside her bed. 
“Poor mother, forgive,” he cried ; “I thought 
toso much for you, and I have done nothing. 
‘d not make you rich; I impoverished both 
and myself. A bitter grief it is to stand be- 
your death-bed, which gives me once more 
liberty. No, it does not restore my freedom, 
a thousand ties bind me to a fate which I 
not escape. I know not if Gundula Joves 
| but my heart craving love has drawn close 
‘erin the sad times we have passed through 
‘ther; she was the only thing which made 
feel that I still lived.” 
At that moment the maiden stole timidly past 
door; he drew her in in spite of her resist- 
“Tam afraid,” she said. “I can not bear the 
ence of the dead. Is there nothing for me 
lis world but horrors ? ” 
‘3ut he would not let go his hold. 
‘Face to face with the dead, Gundula, we 
| have no secrets. Speak the truth—naught 
Do you love me?” 

the trembled like an aspen, and was silent. 
| 3efore her was the face rigid in death, which 
| had solved the great mystery of life and 
|, and learned to distinguish the real from 
/ inreal. 
obbing, the maiden felt for Adam’s hand. 
Why should I not love you?” said she; “all 
see you feel kindly toward you. Ah! why 
} ou not long ago take me to yourself ? Then, 
{1 I was so miserable, so lonely, so much in 
i] of comfort, my heart would have been like 
jin the hand of any one who would take it. 
| did you leave it to others ?” 
| €understood her. “ What is there between 
‘nd Lambert ?” asked he, bitterly. 
hen she drew from her pocket a package of 
“tead letters, untied with trembling finger 
bbon that bound them, and gave them to 



















e looked at one only ; then he silently re- 
‘d the package to her, threw himself on the 
‘beside the dead, and hid his face in his 
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She stood trembling beside him. “Do not 
scorn me,” she said; “you have no right to do 
so. Fora long time I held out my love to you, 
but you would not take the trouble to reach forth 
your hand for it. As to the property, Lambert 
will easily come to an agreement with you.” 

“Go,” said he, motioning her away, “leave 
me alone. I want nothing belonging to you; I 
know well enough that I have no right to it, and 
that nothing in this house is mine.” 


XI. 
THAT very day Adam wrote to Lambert : 


“The way is open—come. Bungert is dead; 
Cousin Laurence unconscious in his sick-room. 
You can pursue your purpose unmolested. I 
will not be in your way.” 


The next week came Lambert, for a little 
while depressed and shamefaced, but not for 
long. 

“Tt is all your fault,” he said to his friend. 
“TI took what was no longer yours. Why should 
I not pick up the precious stone which lay de- 
spised by the roadside? Besides, you would 
never have understood here how to fashion your 
happiness according to your own taste.” 

With his own peculiar faculty for organizing, 
Lambert put to rights everything in the factory, 
solved the vexed questions of claims and de- 
mands, duties and prerogatives. 

True, he was obliged to cut the gordian knot 
here and there, but he did it with so steady a 
hand that no one thought whether it could have 
been otherwise. 

Once more a kind of happiness began to 
spring up for Cousin Laurence. Once more he 
was able to sit in the garden. When he saw 
Lambert a deep glow spread itself over his face; 
he must have recollected something of the pain- 
ful scene which had separated them. With a 
look of terror he reached out his hand, like a 
child who wants to make friends—his passion 
yielding to his weakness, They tried to make 
him understand that Lambert wanted to be his 
son, and he and Gundula flattered the old man 
until he was satisfied with everything, particu- 
larly as through this alliance the welfare of the 
factory was secured—the factory, the only thing 
in which he still retained his interest, and some 
slight degree of sense. 

Gundula visibly returned to life, took out her 
gayest dresses, had once more her little parties, 
and dancing to the music of an old spinet all 
out of tune. Lambert was the life of all; he 
knew exactly how to suit himself to Gunde, 
chen’s nature, treated her like a child, as s 
was, indeed, and as she would always be, e 
after she became a matron—one of those b 
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that never mature, as there are buds that never 
become blossoms. Fora long time people find 
it charming, but after a while they begin to per- 
ceive that something is lacking, and that it was 
not the right thing, after all. Her companions 
told her a thousand times that they did not un- 
derstand how she could ever have preferred 
Adam, and after a while she wondered at it her- 
self. 

Adam hoped that he would leave her in peace 
and happiness, as he stood one morning upon 
the highway, as Lambert had once stood, with 
his pack in his hand. He would not wait for the 
wedding-day, though he knew by the composure 
of his mind that his own liking for Gundula had 
been only a fancy. All was only in appearance. 
This time had passed like a withering blast 
through his soul, awakening no buds of promise 
for the future. Poor and destitute, with a mis- 
erable feeling that he had there neither done nor 
received any good, he stood at this milestone of 
his life. ‘ Why,” thought he, “ does man pawn 
the inmost life of his soul? Then Fate snatches 
from his hand the coin and says, ‘ Poor fool, you 
reckon without your host!’”’ A bright Septem- 
ber sun had made its way through the clouds. As 
he stood upon the hill-top the gloomy feeling of 
depression vanished from his soul. Near him, 
around him, lay upon tree and shrub sparkling 
dew-drops brilliant as gems, and between the 
golden rays of sunlight shone the silver streams. 

“ All hail,” he cried, in ecstasy, “ye shining 
witnesses of my wealth! Henceforth I will 
again fancy that I walk upon the clouds and up- 
on the rainbow. Though Lambert thinks that I 
can not live on air, fresh air is an important arti- 
cle of food. Who knows how near we may be 
to my ideal age which is to overthrow complete- 
ly the materialism of this! Such changes often 
come all of a sudden, like the spring-time. I 
am glad that my wings have not been clipped, 
and that I have them all ready to fly to meet that 
blissful time.” 

Joyously he took the path to the city, which 
now began to sparkle in the rays of the sun like 
a golden California. 

“ Poets,” said he, “‘ should live either in the 
noisiest crowd or in the deepest solitude. I think 
I have tried both.” 


XII. 


FoR six long years the friends received no tid- 
5 of each other. Adam, like a bird let loose 
n a cage, availed himself of his restored free- 
1 to go wherever spring was blooming. His 
me was sufficient for his needs, He much 
er imagined himself rich than poor. It had 
ome time since he had been on German 
te wrote to Lambert : 


“Here I am, and now I want to get so 
of your sunshine. I have been very success: 
by means of the advantages of which I am p 
sessed, in establishing myself comfortably in t 
charming spot; and truly to do so required ; 
great wisdom. The things in which I t: 
pleasure can, for the most part, either be had 
nothing, or they can not be purchased at | 
These are gifts directly from the hand of G 
If he withdraws them for a season, I lie quie 
like the sea-shell at ebb-tide, and rejoice all ; 
more when the tide again comes landwa 
From this place I have given to the world 
book, of which, to speak after your fashion 
have good proofs that it is read. I laugh in | 
sleeve when I think how many burning word 
have smuggled into it, words which are suppo: 
to feed upon all sorts of flames, and which 
present age fondly thought to have smothe 
with the wet blanket called judgment. Hi: 
you seen it anywhere? What do you think 
ive:?, 

Lambert to Adam. 


What do I think of your book? That} 
have been exceedingly lucky to have made y 
flourish of trumpets amid circumstances so p 
pitious; otherwise, instead of the halo wh 
now surrounds you, you might easily have got 
a crown of thorns. But success is what stan 
a thing. Now you are the hero of the day, a 
your friends may be proud of you. I, too, hz 
some regard for art, though in my own way, 4 
not yours. I always coveted the position 
Mecenas. How far I have reached it you y 
see when you come. Gundelchen sends you! 
regards and says she has something to show y 
our beautiful boy. I hope that he may bea po 
He will have money enough to make a pasti 
of his art, and, if he is as successful as you, it 
no bad trade. Everything depends on lu 
Come, we are impatient to see you!” 


4 


XIII. ; 


AFTER a short time Adam was once me 
on the road leading to the factory. Proudly 
stood as ever, overlooking the whole countt 
the same air of business around everything: 
seemed only yesterday that he saw it last. “ 
be sure, all the old trees were gone, and in th 
place was a miserable new growth. The lit 
firs, with their fragrant young scions, seemed 
full of a promise of a magnificent forest in | 
future, that a feeling of pleasure stole over A | 
in spite of himself. q 

“Thy beauty is indestructible, dear Ea 
said he, throwing himself down on the gra! 
now in full flower and fragrance. “We 4 
nothing but children, who think all beauty go 
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n earth when they find their own little garden- 
| destroyed.” When he reached the) top of 
‘height, he stood still with astonishment. 
ain there had been a complete transforma- 
in the place. 

The sloping land, skillfully improved, formed 
°n terraces, leading like steps up to a beau- 
| villa, which, like a fairy palace risen in a 
¥ now lay before his eyes in a sea of light, 
‘ble columns, with classic capitals, supported 
§ and balconies. A deep-green park formed 
‘background. The sparkling water lay in 
ie places in lakes, in others ascended in foun- 
s, and then again ran meandering amid 
ly flowers. . Choice exotics with their luxuri- 
foliage were ranged along both sides of the 
id steps leading to the house. It was a 
atiful sight, well calculated to charm a mind 
as Adam’s. He stood with folded arms, 
tried in vain to recall the landscape as it 
‘tto be, and wondered how all this could 
Ir been effected in so short a time, when some 
‘touched him on the shoulder, and Lambert 
d before him. 

‘Welcome!” said he. “Does this please 
iF You see, all this has been done with 
ey; but you must know how to spend it. 
ald not any one take me for an artist ? 
ors may do that work for me, so that I en- 
H 4 

‘The highest enjoyment,” answered Adam, 
action; but,.in spite of all, are you so very 
Jy, living here, amid all this beauty, to create 
b nature and art have entered into competi- 





5 


Wait till you see my picture-gallery, and 
)1 to my musicians,” continued Lambert, 
jdly. ‘Everything of the choicest, all mine, 
; I can buy it. You thought, did you, that 
ald be content to be a jaded draught-horse ? 
| One art I fully understand, the most de- 
, ul of all arts—that of enjoyment. What a 
‘it is that no one set of digestive organs, 
| cal or mental, can-appropriate all that can 
/ught, if one is rich!” 

‘hey passed through the park. The gar- 
showed them his favorites in the hot- 
\ k Saying that he took as much care of them 
‘hey had been his children. 

| He talks as though they belonged to him, 
uck-up fellow!” said Lambert, in a tone of 
isfaction, as they went out. 

| His fostering care has given him a title to 
“ answered Adam. “ Besides, what does 
| tter to whom these lovely roses belong? I 
ook at them, and inhale their delicious fra- 
| 2 as well as you.” , 

| t is vexatious enough,” said Lambert, “that 
| can not keep his own property to himself.” 
VOL, XI.—32 
















They went up the marble steps into the house. 
The noble forms of the Greek gods, old friends 
of Adam, stood on both sides, and gave him 
friendly greeting, reminding him of the lofty 
groves of laurel, or the marble columns, among 
which they first revealed themselves to his rapt 
soul. 

“And he thinks you belong to him!” cried 
he, inwardly—“ you, whom he neither regards, 
knows, nor understands, and upon whom he 
hardly looks; whose beauty is to him as though 
it were not. Poor exiles, what can you do here? 
There are possessions which all can not grasp 
and hold; in such hands their gold is turned to 
dust.” 

Wherever Lambert led him among his ideal 
treasures, picture-galleries, libraries, and every- 
where, Adam could not get rid of the idea that, 
although his friend could balance all with an 
equal weight of gold, not one single atom of it 
could truly be called his. The holy images of 
the gods, as the rays of sunlight fell upon them, 
seemed to think the same, and to laugh at the 
poverty in which they found themselves. 

“Come in what costume you please to din- 
ner,” said Lambert. “ Poets are generally bar- 
barians as to their toilet, and we must wink at 
that. We have a few friends to dine. My wife 
has been dressing for the last hour. That is a 
real labor at the present day.” 

Adam stood, covered with dust from his 
journey, feeling very uncomfortable in this ex- 
quisitely elegant apartment. He went to the 
window, through which at that very moment a 
glorious sunset was visible, with its glowing 
waves, and green-gold clouds. 

“O holy Nature,” thought he, “to cele- 
brate your feast a child in tatters is adorned 
enough; but, when men keep theirs, what an 
outlay is required for the wardrobe!” 

Upon the lawn sat a nurse witha child. The 
little creature was rolling about amid the flowers 
and shrubs, entirely unmindful of its embroidered 
dress. Its golden curls became it far more than 
its costly apparel. Often it would throw itself 
with passionate affection upon the ugly old 
woman. 

With peculiar emotion Adam recognized in 
the boy Gundula’s child, and the grandchild of 
Cousin Laurence, whom he much resembled in 
his vigorous beauty. Gundula then joined the 
party ; there was a struggle before she could get 
possession of the little fellow, who refused to be 
separated from his nurse. It was only by dint 
of the latter’s entreaties that he permitted him- 
self finally to be carried off. 

Soon there was a gentle knock at Adam’s 
door. He opened it, and Gundula stood before 
him with her golden-tressed boy in her arms. 
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She wore a dress in the very extreme of fashion, 
and wore it visibly, as though it did not belong 
to her. Then the interminable train would not 
accommodate itself to her movements. <A deep 
glow overspread her face as she saw Adam 
standing confronting her. She had become a 
stranger to him. 

“T wanted to show you my boy,” said she; 
“later, when our guests arrive, there will be no 
chance—my golden treasure,” and she tenderly 
kissed the child, who did not submit without re- 
sistance to her caresses. ‘But he is not mine 
any more,” continued she. ‘“ The nursery is so 
far away, in the other wing of the house, for 
Lambert can not endure the sight of children. 
The nurse sees him much more than I do, only 
sometimes I will steal him away for a while.” 
Thereupon she begged him as a great favor to 
clap his hands for Adam. . 

“That is the best thing that I have seen 
among all the beautiful sights of this place,” 
said he. 

“Ts it not beautiful here?” cried she. “ Have 
we not done wonders with the old rubbish ? 
People come from a distance to see it, and yet 
it did not please my father. He could not en- 
dure the sight of these splendid halls, these 
shady avenues. They were always a thorn in 
his sight.” 

“Jt is not easy to transplant old trees, Gun- 
dula. You will not take him away from the 
factory.” 

“Do you not know that he is dead?” an- 
swered she, blushing a deep red. 

“Dead!” cried Adam. “When? Why did 
not Lambert tell me or write tome?” 

“J am surprised that he did not mention 
it,’ said she, hesitatingly. “It is just four 
weeks ago. He died very suddenly. We had 
arranged everything here so beautifully for him, 
and fitted up a chamber which would have 
suited a prince, but he would not stay here. No 
one could manage him, not even the attendant 
whom we were obliged to give him. He could 
outwit all of us, and he would steal off to the old 
place at least twenty times a day. The old house 
was torn down—” 

“Torn down—Gundula!” 

“The factory was sold,” said she, turning to 
the little fellow, who had been carrying on a 
work of destruction with a shout of triumph 
among her curls. ‘“ We hoped by tearing down 
the old house to cut him off effectually from the 
“st; but when we saw how he took it to heart 

stopped.” 

«How could Lambert sell the factory ?”’ 

‘It was a business matter,” said she, eva- 

y, “of which I understood nothing. Lam- 
vould have had to stand a great deal from 


papa—more, indeed, than he could have bo 
and they were obliged to put him under 
charge of a keeper. Heaven knows I wish t 
things could have been different. All this spl 
dor, since that time, has given me no pleas 
For the child’s sake I would be glad could 
undo the past. You get wiser when you — 
come a mother, and better, too,” continued s 
kissing the fat little hand of the child. “} 
understand your own parents better, and kn 
better how to make them happy. They all, 
deed, declared that papa was insane, when 
sold the factory, and yet, I can not get rid of 
feeling.” . 

“Poor cousin!” cried Adam; “you belie 
the factory firmly established in your family, < 
now in the first generation it has gone! P 
haps, Gundula, your boy may have been born 
take the place ; he is the very picture of his grai 
father. That chance you have now forfeit 
Take heed! Who knows whether he will ; 
call you to account for having sold the factory 

‘Speak not so!” cried she, terrified. “Of 
I too am afraid of it. I often think that he lo 
at me reproachfully with my father’s eyes. ( 
I wish that he were still alive!” 

Carriage after carriage rolled up to the hot 
Gundula arose hastily. “Our guests have 
rived,” said she. ‘Au revozr, at dinner.” 

“Permit me to stay here,” answered Ada 
“TI can not yet see strangers; I am too mi 
occupied in the thought of my cousin’s death. 

“TI ought not to be going into compa 
either, when it is only four weeks,” said s 
apologetically ; “but Lambert will not end 
solitude.” 

Thereupon she gave the child to the nul 
and vanished with her rustling robes into 
brilliantly lighted parlor. Adam remained al 
in his room. He felt uneasy. The sound of 
voices came from below. 

“Just four weeks dead,” thought he, ag 
this active life, made for earth, put out, anni 
lated, so that scarcely a trace of it is seen. 
its benefits forgotten; or, if they are rf 
bered, only by way of reproach. All hi 
self-denial, his industry, to procure thi 
gift of enjoyment, in which, in spite 
beauty, lies something corrupting which k 
soul and body!” His resolution was fixed. 
would depart. He wrote these lines: to La 
bert : ey FH 












“Pardon me that I steal away. Your 
not long miss me. It is best that we should” 
meet just now. I was under many obligatic 
to my poor cousin. How far you have - 
against him I know not, and I will not constit 
myself your judge! We 
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XIV. 


_ As he closed the door behind him, light 
ouds hung over the landscape; the golden 
xht was gone from flower and leaf; in a dull, 
vay twilight lay the factory, and threw dark 
jadows over all the surrounding country. His 
yjusin’s old house, half destroyed, lay in ruins 
fore him, a prey to the birds of night. One 
ymer was covered with straw, as though some 
yor wanderer had sought shelter there; all 
'e decorations of the garden gone, the silver 
ills lying on the ground, like playthings whose 
y is done. Before the door was his cousin’s 
‘d dog. Dolefully the poor creature roused 
‘mself for a whimpering cry, as Adam ap- 
‘oached. He showed his teeth and snarled, 
“hough he recognized him, for he no longer 
sted even his friends. Behind him appeared 
‘other form belonging to the past, an old in- 
‘lid servant of his cousin, who was allowed to 
je here as a pensioner. 

“Is it you, young master?” cried the old 
an. “How often we have thought of you! 
‘ngs would have turned out very differently 
‘dyou remained. You would not know things 
re. It is enough to set one crazy. For this 
ignificence one could easily give up the factory 
‘d everything belonging to it.” 

' “Who owns it now?” said Adam. 

“Tt has passed already through three hands,” 
-d the old man; “there seems to be bad luck 
‘it One is constantly trying to cheat some- 
dy, forgetting that in the end all are cheated. 
ly Herr Lambert—he understands how to lash 
mm over the ears—he knows how to feather 
own nest. What does it matter if other peo- 
» are the losers? My poor old master! Be- 
@ sickness made him so passionate, he was a 
d master. Look you! His death could have 
tened a heart of stone. They say, up yonder, 
t he did not understand what was going on. 
» understood well enough many things; a child 
‘t understand if any one wrenches his favorite 
ything from his hand. I was with him at the 
, and I know how things were. Our master 
‘Id not stand it there among their mirrors and 
}m furniture. He was a plain man, and the 
‘ss that they wanted to put on him was as 
‘omfortable to him as a strait-jacket would 
he been. Heentreated, he threatened, he even 
ot; it was pitiful to see him. He wanted to 
| home he said, again and again; he wanted to 
‘home. When he could, he got out, and would 
| k all over the country, dirty and ragged. It 
snot pleasant to the wealthy gentleman to 
’ his father-in-law wandering about like a 
‘abond. They locked him up, but that only 
‘eased the evil. A maniac can not be hidden. 



















They let him out, and began to pull down the 
house which was always in his thoughts, but it 
stood on firm foundations in his heart. He had 
sought the spot, and they could not blot that off 
the face of the earth. So they paused in their 
work of demolition, and fitted up a room for 
him, poor enough quarters for us two. For 
hours he would sit and lament in the old build- 
ing, gaze at the torn carpets, put them together, 
talk as if he saw everything about him as it used 
to be, and as if he were master of the factory. 
He spoke with you, too, Herr Adam. It made 
one’s heart bleed to hear him. Often the nurse 
would come with the little boy Laurence from 
the castle, to divert him. He loved the child, 
and would press it to his bosom, while pointing 
to the ruins, and saying, proudly: ‘ All is yours; 
I have gained it for you.’ Once he would not 
let the boy go, and they were obliged to take him 
away by force. He never came again, and from 
that time our master was completely lost. But 
come, would you not like to see the place?” 

Adam followed in silence. The old man 
went on ahead, with an unsteady, flickering light. 
Like ghosts the surrounding objects moved to 
and fro ;.yet it was not they, only the light. They 
stopped in the well-known room of Cousin Lau- 
rence. 

“Here sat our poor master the last time,” 
said he. “I myself helped him up here. Then 
he bade me leave him, as he would have no one 
near. It was thought perfectly safe to leave 
him, for who could have supposed that that poor 
worn body would have had so much strength? 
It was the strength of despair.” 

The servant opened the door, but the rusty 
bolt at first resisted his efforts. Adam looked 
down: where there had once been a staircase, 
one now looked down upon a yawning depth. 
There was a sullen, mournful sound of running 
water. With a tone of lament it beat against 
the still remaining posts. 

“It is possible,” said the old man, “that our 
old master was looking for the well-known stair- 
case. It is possible! There are many at the 
castle who will not believe this, yet say— Suffice 
it to say that here he found or made an end to 
his misery, and every one can have his own opin- 
ion on the subject.” 

Filled with horror, Adam turned his back 
upon Cousin Laurence’s house. The old dog 
howled after him, and the screech-owls an- 
swered each other in the moonlight. 

He found a shelter in the inn at the ruined 
castle. The sea brought to him the first fresh 
breath of air. 

“Every one travels his own way,” thought 
he, “ but very few ever reach the goal for which 
they aimed. Repulsed from the harbor often in 
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sight of land, everything falls away from us like 
shadows, ourselves scarcely more than shadows, 


XV. 


MORNING restored him to himself. He asked 
the young woman many questions as she brought 
him his breakfast. And he inquired particularly 
after the musician, who, indeed, was a child of 
the place. 

She replied as Gundula had done: “ Did you 
not know that he is dead? Half the world has 
heard that.” 

“JT have been away for the last six years,” 
answered Adam, “and that is a long time in the 
life of a man.” 

“ Especially if he is old,” she continued, “ but 
he always was considered young; there was 
something in his nature so fresh, so bright. You 
see, we all would have liked to keep him with 
us. When he died it was as if a great tree had 
fallen, beneath whose shade many had loved to 
sit. All old people are not alike. Those who 
are of no use are always in the way. Upon this 
spot he died, with his gaze out upon the sea, as 
gently as a child falls asleep. It was a bitter 
grief to the maiden: she did not believe that he 
could die—we could not raise her from the 
ground—she would die too, she said, but we 
could not put her alive into his grave, and so she 
had to console herself with what remained to 
her. She had never lacked the comforts of life ; 
he had too many friends for that. She has been 
educated to be a singer, and she requires only a 
little time to accommodate herself to her new 
life. She spends most of the time in the woods 
with my youngest child. Children and Mother 
Nature are the best comforters in such cases.” _ 

Adam turned aside into a little path. Finch- 
es, titmice, and all the merry little citizens of the 
wood went chirping along ahead as if to show 
him the way. Here and there the sparkling blue 
sea revealed itself in glimpses through the 
branches of the trees. Suddenly the wood 
opened, and before him lay, as it were, another 
ocean, whose waves had been fixed within 
bounds. Hill linked itself to hill; umbrageous 
beeches, dark-green firs, like sentinels on guard, 
surrounded the open space. Rays of sunshine 
like little elves, flitted in and out through the 
rustling foliage. By the many wreaths and flow- 
ers which covered it, he recognized the minstrel’s 
_grave, the last resting-place of him who had 
been so loved in life. Numbers of white and 
spotted butterflies fluttered, like spirits let loose, 
over it; golden rays of sunshine wove a magic 
network binding heaven to earth. 

Upon the grass sat Crescentia, her head rest- 
ing upon her hand, humming the stanza which 
Adam had heard by the sea—it sounded like a 
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question, but the answer was wanting, was 
lenced for ever. By her side, among the gr 
and flowers, gamboled merrily the joyous ch 
She did not check him, but she would not e\ 
smile in answer to his childish endeavors to 
vert her. She had the same sad, wan look as 
old, and she was even now scarcely more th 
a child herself. 

As Adam approached her she was startle 
she recognized him, and endeavored to escai 
Suddenly, however, she composed herself, stepp 
timidly up to him, gave him her hand, and aske 

“Do you remember what I used to sa 
Now I am, in reality, poor ; then I had so mu¢ 
However much you may have here, in a momé 
your hand is empty and you are a beggar. D¢ 
nothing, then, really belong to us—nothing in t 
poor world—have we no title to anything? 1T 
draught turns to poison on our thirsty lips. St 
shine around us, but we, with darkness in ¢ 
eyes, can not see it. Speak not to me of co 
fort; I turn with aversion from it. Try not 
destroy my grief. Grief is the only thing in 
dulging which I still fancy I have him.” 

‘Thereupon she seated herself on the gra 
hid her face in her hands, took no notice 
Adam nor of the child, and sobbed as thou 
her heart would break. The child paused in 
play, terrified by the might of her sorrow; 1 
thought that something must be wrong pass 
through its little heart. 

“Please be still,” it whispered to her, kissi 
her ; ‘“‘ people can hear you down there.” 

But she wept on and would not be comfort 
Around her all was joy and life; close at ha 
the full ecstasy of nature, to her unattainable. 

Adam silently took his seat upon the tru 
of a tree, and enticed the child to his side. | 
crept up, soon became confidential, whispered 
him, showed him all the little tricks of sp 
which he had learned from his departed frie1 
and had much to say about him, to all of whi 
Adam gave an attentive ear and replied. Cr 
centia raised her head and listened. Then Adé 
began to recall the time when her father h 
been so near to his. She responded by recoll 
tions from the happy days of her childhood, u 
til finally the dear face seemed to rise up beft 
them, as full of life and reality as though he h 
stood beside them in the body. 

The maiden ceased to weep; occasiona 
these remembrances from a happier time wot 
bring a fleeting smile over her features. T 
very thought of him seemed to restore the st 
shine which he had been wont, wherever he w: 
to scatter over life. 

“ Crescentia,” said Adam, “do you not fi 
him nearer now than when you grieved ? ” 

“T feel it,” she answered. 
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And the child shouted with joy to see her 
ice more glad. 

“Where power and riches fail,’ continued 
dam, “his spirit has still power to bestow hap- 
ness. He who has lived with him can never 
se him.” 

- *T understand you,” said she, looking down 
4d drawing the child to her; “ but it is but the 
jadow of what was mine.” 

“Even such a shadow,” cried he, “is often 
sarer, more real, more beneficent, than many an 
istence which in full life hovers around us, 
ymbasaphantom. Ido not seek him in the 
‘ave—with us, in every pulsation of the heart, 


in every thought, I will find him. Like him, we 
too, Crescentia, meet on the same path, appar- 
ently poor, really rich, destitute of worldly pos- 
sessions, and yet holding in our firm grasp all 
that gives value to even this earth—greedily seek- 
ing the gold coined in the mint of the soul, be it 
in joy or grief, but upright in both.” 

The maiden nodded assent, smiling through 
her tears, and reached him her hand. As he 
turned to go he saw her stand, lit up by the sun- 
light, the child in her arms—an auspicious omen 
for the future. 


MARIE VON OLFERS, 





TROUBLE THE FOURTH. 


' Tris four months since that broiling August 
ternoon when I sat on the deck of the little 
‘eamer which runs between Plescow and Dorpat, 
atching the spinster sitting stolidly in the blaze 
the sun behind a wall of miscellaneous belong- 
gs. I remember observing how the sun beat 
1 the exterior of that carpet-bag of hers, and 
‘ondering whether the sugar and the candle- 
ids were amalgamating. I tell my friends now, 
a prime joke, what then I regarded as a de- 
dedly practical one: how we ran aground at 
_e mouth of the Embach, almost within sight of 
ir destination ; how uproarious the spinster be- 
me, and what a wait we had for the turn of the 
le to carry us over. But these are all things of 
€ past, and I, too,am changed. I have grown, 
| Not in grace, at least in experience. In my 
alings with the Jew stall-keepers, I no longer 
‘ye them what they ask.for their wares, as I 
ed to do in my innocent days, but have learned 
haggle and bargain with tact and discretion, 
itil I verily believe I procure my requirements 
almost their legitimate value, though it is tough 
ork. 
-Meanwhile, the scene, too, is changed. In 
j3ce of dusty lime-trees, with drooping, listless 
les, and dazzling sunlight beating on the 
/ orching, white pavement, is the still more daz- 
ng snow. The sun still shines, but with a 
Id, chilly splendor—brightness without warmth. 
\1e trees are draped in a new foliage, which 
itters and flashes like myriads of diamonds. 
‘Isarareday! It is twenty degrees (Réaumur) 
_the shade, and the air quivers and sparkles 
th countless crystals. They seem to remain 
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stationary in mid-air, twinkling like tiny stars 
and yet my muff is covered with them. There 
is not one exactly like another, so manifold is 
their beauty. I hurry along with short-coming 
breath, for this kind of weather gives labor to 
the lungs, and on my arm I carry a small packet 
carefully sewed up in brown holland. My desti- 
nation is the post-office. 

Homo, \ike the monkey, is an imitative ani- 
mal; and I am like the rest of my species. 
Everybody has been making Christmas-presents 
for relations and friends at the approach of this 
festive time; why should not I do likewise ? 
Why. should not I surprise my loved ones at 
home with some little gifts made with my own 
hands? Delighted with the idea, I have carried 
it into execution, and am now on my way to the 
post-office, with my thoughts away over the sea, 
in a gray, dingy, manufacturing town, where the 
sun is not shining clear and bright, as here, but 
struggling tearfully through smoke and fog; and 
yet, smoky, dirty, northern town, to be with thee 
even in thought is to be happy! The post-office 
is in the center of the town; and I am soon 
climbing the high stone steps, and push open the 
swing-door leading into the parcels expedition 
department. As I enter, a wave of heated air, 
laden with tobacco, leather, and the perspiration 
of many races, closes round about me, and almost 
stifles me. The office is crammed with people 
waiting their turn. There the Russian, the Ger- 
man, the Jew, the Lett, the Esthonian, are rep- 
resented. They are packed like bees in a hive; 
and the stove, which covers half the side of one 
wall from floor to ceiling, is heated to splitting, 
as it always is. A dead silence prevails, except 
for the curt questions of the official, and the re- . 
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plies of the fortunate individual who is being at- 
tended to. I take my stand ruefully at the out- 
side of the crowd, and relieye myself of as many 
wraps as I can. Meanwhile, the swing-door 
behind me is in constant motion: until I am 
hemmed in on all sides by fellow-sufferers of 
both sexes. I can see nothing but the backs of 
those in front of me, and the staring, white face 
of a clock which looks down on me from a cor- 
ner. It affords me grim satisfaction to watch 
her spider fingers crawl from minute to minute 
with laggard pace, and feel that I am slowly 
nearing the goal; and oh, what comfort when 
the mass is parted, and one more makes for the 
door, and we surge on one step nearer! But the 
heat is insupportable, coming from the sharp, 
thin air into this thick, scorching atmosphere ; 
and, long before I have reached the counter, I 
feel as if I must give it up and return whence I 
came with my business unaccomplished. My 
head is swimming, my senses dazed, and my feet 
aching with the prolonged stand. At length, 
when I can count those before me, I take courage, 
buoyed up with the hope of approaching release. 
Now the broad shoulders of the Lett who. has 
been forming the last barrier between me and 
that mighty dispenser of favors, the post-office 
official, have sidled away, and I stand face 
to face with the official. I look up into his 
square-jawed, stolid face, with its bushy eye- 
brows, as I hand him my packet without a 
word. He receives it silently at first, and looks 
at it until gleams of malice shoot over his fleshy 
face. 

“What is this ?’”’ he asks. 

“It is for England,” I reply. 
on the address,” 

He stuffs it roughly back into myhand. “We 
do not accept such parcels,” he says. “ You must 
sew it in oil-cloth.” 

“ But it is quite safe,’”’ I remonstrate. 

He cuts me short with a wave of his hand. 
“Tt does not matter; such is the rule. Take it 
away and sew it in oil-cloth.” 

I still hesitate. All this waiting and suffering 
in vain—all to go over again. It is too bad. 

He glares down upon me. “ Now, then, make 
room, will you?” 

I quail, and move away, and my place is filled 
by another. I look up at the clock, which seems 
to mock me as she points to twelve. I have been 
two long, weary hours in this place, and all for 
nothing! As I hurry homeward, I inwardly re- 
solve that no power on earth shall induce me to 
sew my packet in oil-cloth and return to meet that 
official’s leer on the morrow. No; I would rather 
throw the thing into the Embach—though I 
should have to make a hole in the ice to do it. 
But calmer thoughts come with the morrow, and 


“T have put it 


I am now retracing my steps to the post-off 
with a broken resolve in my heart, and a sm 
packet neatly stitched in oil-cloth in my har 
But I am not the woman I was yesterday, } 
step is less elastic and swift ; and, as I mount t 
stone steps and enter upon the scene of yest. 
day’s humiliation, my spirits are chill and gloor 
I have a longer wait to-day than yesterday, for 
is one day nearer Christmas, and, as the gre 
feast-day approaches, the crowd at the post-off 
intensifies. 

It is a long lane that has no turning; ar 
behold me once more handing my packet oy 
the counter with averted eyes, which fear to lo 
defiance. The big, unclean hand closes upon 
and it is turned and twisted on all sides. “A 
there is no flaw this time!” I exultantly thin 
At length he holds out that other fleshy han 
and I look up startled and inquiring. 

“ Your sealing-wax and seal!” he demanc 
while the gleams of malignity spread and deep 
from the crow’s-feet in the corner of his eyes. 

“What?” I ask, confusedly. 

_ “ Your seal—your seal!” this time with bru 
impatience. 

‘“‘T—I have none,” is my trembling rejoind 

The parcel is thrust back into my hands, “ 
is no use coming here and troubling us with 
packet like that ; you ought to inform yourself 
the regulations before you come here taking | 
people’s time.” 

“What is the matter? I have sewed it ino 
cloth, and done everything !”’ I reply, desperate 

He turns from me insolently, and signs to t 
next comer to take my place. 

This is more than human flesh and blood ¢: 
bear in silence. I cast on my torturer a lo 
which ought to have shriveled him up like a le 
in the fire. ‘“ What do you mean?” I say, cho 
ing with anger. “Are you going to send th 
packet away or not ?”’ | 

He has pulled a ledger toward him, and 
writing something in it, or pretending to do s 
But I know he is listening, for the hateful glean 
spread thicker over his face. Presently he hol 
out his hand for the next packet. I turn rout 
toward the sea of heated faces behind me, al 
inquire of the person nearest me: “ Is it possib 
that what that man says is true, and that aft 
waiting here hours, for two days, I must aga 
return home with my packet ? It is a shame- 
shame !”’ 

It happens to be a gentleman whom I a 
addressing. I recognize him to be one of tl 
German professors at the university. As I fi 
ish, he pushes his way to the counter. “ Lot 
you,” he says, in a firm voice, “I would advi 
you to send off this lady’s parcel.” He takes 
from my hand as he speaks. “ You know as wi 
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‘J do that you can seal it with the government 
al, if you choose.” 

| There is no reply. The man is doggedly ex- 
dining the packet which he holds. The pro- 
sor waits a minute, his eyes fixed upon him. 
3ood!” he says at length. Then, turning to 
3, my champion continues in a clear voice, 
jich may be heard all around: “I regret, young 
jy, that I can not compel this man to send off 
ur packet; but I hope I shall be able to punish 

n; it will not be my fault if I don’t.” He re- 
ms me my unfortunate packet; and, as I take 
Ican not help stealing a sidelong glance at 
yfoe. His face is crimson. I thank my cham- 
yn, and am going, this time with a resolve which 
all not be broken; when, to my surprise, the 
ige hand is held out once more. I can scarcely 
lieve my eyes. 
“Give it here!” he growls, without raising 
3 eyes. 
_Thand it back, silently, and exchange glances 
‘th the professor, who is smiling behind his 
‘nd. It is all the work of a minute: the gov- 
ament seal is stamped on the ends of the string 
th which my packet is tied ; I pay an exorbitant 
m for its transport to England, and my trouble 
at an end—but not my story. Five years later, 
nen I am back in that smoky English town 
ere I love to be, I learn that my packet, for 
Aich I had so dearly paid, both in body and in 
rd cash, had arrived long after it was due, and 
at my rubles had found their way to the in- 
tiable pockets of the Russian post-office official. 
ae packet arrived at its destination—unpaid. 


TROUBLE THE FIFTH. 


LIKE Silas Wegg, I feel this morning as if I 
ust e’en drop into poetry, in order to convey to 
€ sober, English minds of my readers a faint 
ea of the great wonder of this Russian Spring, 
ter the long, protracted sway of Winter. I have 
atched him creep scowling away to the hills, 
agging after him his trailing skirts of rattling 
2. And now Spring is splitting her sides with 
irth. She has it all her own way now. I see 
‘rsit on the margin of the stirring woods, weav- 
the sunbeams into her streaming tresses. She 
yly tosses in the sun the vernal tassels of her 
be, while, like that wondrous maiden in the 
iry tale, she scatters jewels over the ground at 
ety lisping of her gracious lips. And the lark, 
8 Minnesinger, is as mad as she. He showers 

3 rapturous notes so full and fast that he is 
‘oking himself in his ecstasy. As I try to catch 
glimpse of him up there in the dazzling void, I 
ink of that emulous thrush who sang so long 
id so tenderly that he burst his little ambitious 
vart and felldead. Take care of yourself, sweet 
avenward messenger, 
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And I am off fora holiday! At this moment 
I am toiling up a steep hill in the rear of the dili- 
gence which runs between Dorpat and Riga. I 
am bound for a “ station’”’ midway between the 
two towns, where a carriage is to meet me and 
convey me to my destination, a pretty country 
estate in the interior of Livonia. I-am in the 
humor to enjoy everything; even the clouds of 
dust in which we are enveloped are capital fun. 
A very little provocation would make me cut a 
caper in the faces of the solemn German baker 
who is trudging by my side and the two Russian 
priests at our backs. They keep at a lofty dis- 
tance from us, handling their long, loose robes as 
women do their petticoats. They have their 
perfumed locks plaited, to preserve them from 
the dust. We have eight hours of it together; 
and seated cooped up in a stuffy diligence is not 
very amusing on a spring day. I make the best 
of it. I am delighted each time that we come to 
a hill, and there is an excuse to get out and walk. 
Oh, what I would give to sit on the box beside 
the driver; but decorum forbids! At mid-day, 
the sun beats fiercely—“ it stings,’ as the Ger- 
mans say—and all through the afternoon I have 
enough to do fanning myself with my straw hat, 
which I have taken off for the purpose, and wiping 
the dust and moisture from my heated face. 

When we reach the place where my fellow- 
travelers and I part company, it is six o'clock, 
and the sun is sloping to the west. I spring to 
the ground like an India-rubber ball, and look 
round, like a second Cinderella, for my carriage. 
It must be in the rear of the building, for it cer- 
tainly is not visible. The station-master appears 
on the scene. 

“Ts there a carriage come from Waimel ?”’ I 
ask, eagerly. 

I am answered in the negative. This is the 
first damper to my spirits. But I instantaneously 
rise above it. Of course not! How could I ex- 
pect it to be waiting? What agooseIam! I 
might have remembered what a long way it had 
to come. I may have to wait half an hour, or 
even an hour. But what does it matter? Mean- 
while, my luggage has been placed on the veran- 
da, fresh horses have been put to the diligence, 
and I watch it drive away, leaving me behind. 
The station-master is gone to his own part of the 
building, quite away from the waiting-room, and 
I am alone. 

What a dead stillness lies about the place! 
I wander a few steps from the door; but it is an 
unlovable spot. Nothing but sand, and a dreary, 
treeless tract of common, with here and there a 
tumble-down, smoke-stained cabin. They, too, 
look still and lifeless. Not a human being, nor 
as much as a dog, to be seen; nor is there the 
faintest curl of smoke rising from the roofs, to 
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break the motionless, dreary calm. The mist is 
beginning to rise in the hollows; I can feel its 
chill breath parting the warm, dry air which en- 
velops me where I stand. I shiver, and retrace 
my steps to the office. 

The waiting-room is like all such waiting- 
rooms here—a square, unsightly den, with bare, 
whitewashed walls; bare, beer-stained, deal 
table bare floor; bare, staring windows, two in 
number; two deal chairs and a settle. I look 
ruefully round as I enter. What shall I do with 
myself? How beguile the time till the carriage 
comes? I recollect that I have a few books in 
my box. I fish up the first I lay my hands upon, 
which proves to be a volume of Schiller; it will 
answer my purpose as well as another; so I 
draw a chair to the window, sit resolutely down, 
and open its pages at “ The Robbers.” 

I am just beginning to read, when the blaze 
of light on my book makes me look up. The 
sun is just dropping behind the distant fringe of 
firs: there is little of him left, save a tress or two 
of his yellow hair rippling along the horizon ; but 
the rays of his departing glory shoot upward, 
and bathe the earth, the heavens, and the solitary 
station-house in a flood of golden light. Even 
the cheerless room in which I sit is for a moment 
metamorphosed. He takes me, too, into his 
good-night embrace. Now he is gone, and the 
gray shades of evening creep slowly on. 

Surely the carriage can not be long now? 
My heart aches with the sense of loneliness. If 
a bird would sing, or even a dog bark, it would 
be relief. What is that? A stir in the vorhaus 
or entrance-room. It is not a human foot-fall; 
it is a dragging, shuffling sound, unlike anything 
I have ever heard before. I do not like it. I 
half rise to my feet, with my eyes fixed on the 
half-open door, when the door is pushed open, 
and I fall back into my seat paralyzed with 
terror. What I see isa man—but a man raving 
mad, with the foam clinging to his beard! He 
creeps slowly nearer, with arms outstretched ; 
and his nails are long and sharp, like an eagle’s 
talons. His hair, like the mane of a wild beast, 
is matted and lusterless; and he is clad in a 
coarse serge gown, held together at the waist 
by a piece of knotted rope. He drags himself 
nearer—nearer, and gurgling noises proceed from 
his throat as he approaches me. I feel his scorch- 
ing breath upon my cheek, and can not stir. He 
bends over me, and puts a claw upon my shoul- 
der. The spellis broken. With a sudden bound 
—so sudden that he is taken unawares—I am 
away, under his arm, and have gained the door. 
I slam it behind me. I fly, with feet that scarcely 
touch the ground, across the vestibule, through 
another door, into a passage, and find myself at 
length in a bedroom. Through the confusion of 


all my mental faculties, I am led by a vague j 
of seeking the inhabited part of the building ; 
the aid of fellow-men; but the room I have ; 
to is deserted. Yet it is a refuge, and I dare 
leave it to seek a safer. The door is betw 
me and my terrible pursuer. For a wonder 
is furnished with a bolt. I draw it, and fall Uy 
the available furniture, all panting and gid 
and pile it too against the door. Then 
quivering, enervated body gives way, and I s 
upon the floor. 

I hear the shuffling feet in the passage, 
heavy breathing, and the awful gurgle in | 
throat; I hear him rubbing his body against » 
door like a savage beast in the woods. TI 
the dragging footsteps retire. I lay my he 
down on the bare deal boards, and I suppos 
must have fainted, for I know no more, unt 
seem to waken out of a sleep, confused and ¢ 
mayed. It is pitch dark, and my hands and f 
are numb with cold. I sit up, and recollect 
rushes upon me. I listen fearfully. All is s 
I know I am safe, and that the coast is cle 
but I dare not for my life issue forth to seek 
sistance. Meanwhile, my mind is tortured 
surmises. Is the carriage waiting forme? H 
they sought me, and, not finding me, retun 
without me? This thought makes my bit 
tears flow. I am utterly helpless and desola 
it is dark, and I am shivering with cold; and 
how perfectly miserable I am! I weep, unt 
begin to wonder where all the tears come frc 
At last, I hear the sound of footsteps in the p 
sage; they stop at the door, and some \ 
knocks. 

“Who is there?” I ask, in a snuffy, su 
cated voice, which sounds as if it belonged 
some one else, as I scramble to my feet and - 
gin to drag away the furniture. 

“It is Mina,” is the reply, in the soft Est 
nian tongue. “Does Prduld [miss] want a 
thing?” 

“Oh, wait, wait, dear Mina!” I cry, break 
my nails over the removal of the toilet-table. 
feel as if this unknown Esthonian maid is a mu 
loved sister, or an angel from heaven, so ov 
joyed am I to hear a humanvoice. WhenIsi 
ceed in getting the door open, I astonish her 
falling into her arms and shedding more tears 
her shoulder. She can not understand me; 
would be strange if she could; but she is a go 
tender-hearted soul, and tries her best to soo! 
me. She leads me along the passage; and, op: 
ing a door at the end, I stand in the chee1 
blaze of the kitchen fire. Oh, how comforting 
is, after all those terrible hours of fear, darkné 
cold, and loneliness, to: sit in the full blaze a 
spread out my numb fingers to the warmth! 1 
cook—the only other inmate of the kitchen- 
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‘oping over an immense pan, preparing milk- 
ip for supper. She looks round at me—I am 
‘range apparition, no doubt—with wide eyes 
| amaze. 
' “Has the carriage come to take me away?” 
‘ay first question. 
 #No; there has been no carriage,” is the re- 
nse, 
' “Then I must stay here,” I said to myself, 
- this awful place, all night’—and a fresh 
ve of distress washes over my already very 
rowful heart. 
‘Mina comforts me. “I will make it all right 
 Préulé. She will have some nice warm 
-p, and go to bed; and to-morrow, when she 
-kens, the carriage will be there to take her 
ay.” 
Then I tell her of my fright. The cook puts 
‘ hands on her hips, and listens too. They 
change glances of comprehension as I describe 
appearance of the maniac; and when I have 
(all, Mina says: “ Yes; that was mad Yahn. 
| lives on the waste with his brother, the Perrz 
es [small farmer]. But he would not have 
med Praulz.” 
'““Harmed me!” I exclaim. “He is mad, 
‘+k mad, and would have torn me in pieces, if 
jad not escaped from his clutches. It is a 
‘me to let such people go at large.” 
“But where is he to go, poor demented man ? 
is one of God’s creatures, as well as the best 
1s.” . 
' “Why do they not send him to the mad asy- 
v He would be taken care of there, and 
uld not be allowed to go about terrifying peo- 
out of their wits.” 
But I can not make Mina understand what I 
‘an by a lunatic asylum ; she has never heard 
uch a place. I explain it to her, and tell her 
‘vy our government takes care of mad people in 
own country. But she shakes her head 
ibtfully. It is better to let the “ unfortunates” 
's she humanely calls them—roam at will in 
‘Vs world; and she tells me how niad folks 
- see and converse with spirits, and how they 
lerstand the language of the animals. 
But the soup is ready, and the lights—a pair 
‘andles—to show me to the waiting-room. 
“No, no,” I entreat ; “let me have my supper 
h you, Mina. I can not go back to that aw- 
| place.” 
So I sit down with those two Esthonian 
ids, and feel warmed and comforted, and eat 
jearty supper after all my sufferings. I do 
_ know whether the station-master and his 
2 know where I am, and what I am doing, 
_ they never appear; and I am lighted to bed 
‘the kindly Mina. When she leaves me, I bolt 
' door; and so weary am I, that the madman 











does not even haunt my pillow, but I close my 
tired eyelids, and fall into a heavy, dreamless 
sleep. 


TROUBLE THE SIXTH. 


I AM up with—I had almost said the lark; 
but in the cause of truth, I must even descend to 
the level of the cocks and hens; for it is none 
other than a bevy of these unpoetical birds which 
have crowed and cackled me out of bed this 
morning. My bedroom-window looks into a 
back court, where the stables are, and I behold a 
carriage. ‘“ At last!” I say aloud, as I rush like 
a whirlwind through my toilet. As I am tying 
on my hat—for I must make quite ready to start 
—Mina knocks at my door. 

“Come in,” I sing, too much elated to modify 
my voice into sobriety. 

“Ah, Prdéulz is clever ; she is up and dressed !”’ 

“Yes,” I say, cutting her short; “and the 
carriage has come to take me away, Mina!” 

“Ez, ec, Préul¢ (No, no, miss); that is the 
great gentry’s carriage who are at breakfast in 
the waiting-room,” she explains. 

“Not.the carriage from Waimel?” I exclaim, 
sinking wofully into a chair. 

“It is early still. rdulz must not expect too 
soon. It is only five o’clock, and the journey 
from Waimel is six hours; she must not expect 
before ten.” 

There is reason in what Mina says; so I 
slowly untie my hat, and sigh as I mentally count 
the hours from five to ten. Five long hours, I 
think, before I need begin even to expect. 

“T will serve Prdule’s breakfast in the wait- 
ing-room,”’ Mina says at the door; “the kitchen 
is full of men.” 

“T will wait until those people are gone,” I 
reply, as I take my stand at the window and 
watch them change the horses. The lumbering 


‘family chariot clatters out of the court, looking 


for all the world like an ill-favored grasshopper 
on its high springs; and I listen until I hear the 
bell—without which the Russian coachman is 
loath to travel—ringing into the distance. 

I take my solitary meal, solemnly and slowly ; 
I stare vacantly out of the window; I go out and 
sit on my box in the veranda—but still no car- 
riage. 

A bell in the distance! I am in the middle 
of the road, shading my eyes with my hand. It 
is only a drosky, filled with students on their 
way to Dorpat. They are, as usual, noisy and 
idiotic ; so I deem it best to retire to my bedroom 
until they are gone; but I leave the door ajar to 
listen. Of course, they order beer. They must 
be Russians and Germans, for they are mixing 
up the two languages. 

“Mees M. Estvood!” I hear drawled out. 
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They are reading the address on my hand-bag. 
“ An English mees.—I know her, Fritz; she has 
red hair and green spectacles.” 

«And they call her Meary !” cackles another. 

“No; hold your tongues! I remember the 
lady perfectly; she is an ancient friend of my 
family, and I love her! True, she has only one 
eye; but she lost the other in a noble cause. It 
was scratched out while its owner was defending 
my honor against calumny.” This witticism is 
received with a roar. 

“Idiots! dolts!” I hiss between closed teeth, 
and shut my door with a bang. I hear another 
roar of laughter, in which I faintly join, for the 
eye-business amuses me. They too rattle away, 
leaving cigar-ash and beer-dregs behind them; 
and I return to my box-lid and my anxious 
watch. 

It is twelve o’clock at noon, and still no car- 
riage! Ican no longer sit still, but pace the ve- 
randa from side to side as I have seen a hyena 
do its cage. WhatamItodo? Myletter must 
have miscarried. 

At this moment, the station-master—oh, won- 
der to relate !—condescends to seek me. “I fear 
there must be some mistake, madam, about the 
carriage from Waimel,”’ he says. “Of course, 
you wrote?” 

“Of course, I did. And told my friends that 
I would leave Dorpat by diligence yesterday 
morning.” 

“Ah! well, then, the letter must have mis- 
carried, and it is no use waiting.” 

“But what shall I do?” Icry. 
write again.” 

“That would oblige you to send a messenger, 
and you would have to stay here another night. 
No; you had better travel post,” he suggests. 

Post! Why have I never thought of this ? 
Of course, I will take a post-chaise. I must be 
demented not to have thought of it before. The 
station-master retires to give the orders and get 
his bill; and in a few minutes I have turned my 
back—oh, how thankfully !—on that most dreary 
of stations. 

My readers, are you acquainted with that in- 
strument of torture, a Russian post-chaise? If 
you are not, avoid it as you would a pestilence, if 
you value your bones. It is a short, wooden 
cart, higher at the back than the front; it jolts, 
and, where the roads are rough, jumps along on 
two high wheels. Your seat is a wisp of straw 
at the bottom, and your luggage forms a rasping 
support for your back behind. You can only sit 
with your legs stretched straight out before you, 
which position after the first hour is the rack. I 
have been in it an hour and more, and am hold- 
ing my head with both hands, to prevent my 
brains jumbling together; for we are tearing up 
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a hill—we always tear up hills in Russia—in t 
most lovely part of Livonia called the “ Livon 
Switzerland.” My driver has a wild, unker 
look—ferocious, I think—as he shouts to 
horses with upraised hand; but I am too m 
occupied with the care of my brains to trou 
much about his appearance at present. Th: 
Providence, we are at the top of the hill, ane 
walking pace, the horses steaming with the ex 
tion, and I can look about me, even with 
cramp in my limbs, and admire the scenery. 
is impressively wild and solitary. To my rig 
a steep hill rises, clad in dark-green firs, ini 
spersed with the graceful, feathery birch; to 
left, a deep ravine, from which we are divided 
a low wall. I can hear the water tumbling at 
foot, though I can not see it for trees. There 
not so much as a peasant’s hut to remind me 
human existence. We are alone with Nature 

As I gaze—oh, woe is me !—my thought 
know not why, revert to an awful tale. I | 
heard of a murder which occurred last winter 
the Neva. A gentleman had left St. Petersb 
for Cronstadt in a drosky, and was never af 
ward seen or heard of. It was presumed t 
the unfortunate man had been murdered by 
driver, his pockets plundered, and his body thi 
into one of the many holes in the ice. Th 
things were of frequent occurrence. For sev 
minutes, I see no more of the scenery. I 
alone with this man. It could all be done i 
few moments. No one would be any the wi 
He could murder me, throw my body over 
wall, and take possession of my belongit 
People would wonder for a time what had 
come of the English girl. My friends at Dor 
and Waimel would perhaps exchange letters 
the subject, and lose themselves in surmises ; 
they would never suspect my fate. And myc 
people would wonder, blame, and fret; we 
think perhaps that I had forgotten them, w 
my bones rotted in a Russian ravine. I look 
at my driver. He is a powerful man, bro 
shouldered, with long tawny hair flowing in 
wind. At this moment, in my present state 
mind, even a back-view suggests any numbe: 
murders! But it has evidently not occurred 
him yet what achance is here; for he sits qui 
on his box with slackened reins and listless m: 
By degrees, however, as I am still alive and ne 
ing is being done, I grow more calm; one | 
not be always in a panic; and I am inclined 
laugh now at my foolish alarm. We have t 
up more hills and walked along more levels, z 
I have almost dismissed the disagreeable s 
ject from my mind, when the chaise sudde 
stops. 

The blood rushes to my heart. The dri 
is slowly descending. “ Farewell, earth! Fe 





, mother! You will never know the fate of 
poor child.” He has thrown the reins on 
ae horses’ backs, and turns and looks me full 
ate face. I do not know how I look or what 
1; but he looks away again, and begins slow- 
o unbutton his coat. He is feeling in his 
‘kets. Seeking the wherewith to murder me! 
link. Not yet. It is a flask of vodke. He 
© make himself mad drunk, and then !—He 
3s a long pull. My heart beats so violently 
', I seem to feel the chaise give a jerk at every 
yb. He returns the flask to his pocket, and 
bles again. I watch as one might watch an 
ersary who holds the muzzle of a pistol to 
'sforehead. He brings out something—I can 
| see distinctly from the over-straining of my 
3, It is—gracious powers !—a clasp knife, 
| he clicks out a cruel, glittering blade. I cov- 
‘ny eyes, and try to say my prayers. I am 
‘ractedly entreating for “my daily bread,” 
r wretched, half-crazed soul; and I am still 
murdered, and there is perfect silence. So I 
2 a peep at him through my fingers. He is 
rching his pockets again. This time, for a 
atstone, to make the work more sure! I think. 
‘I still watch with a grim, despairing curiosi- 
He produces a strange-looking brown mass. 
iat is it? I widen the breach between my 
fers, and bring another eye to bear upon it. I 
.not make it out. He is again groping in a 
‘ket; and at length brings up a short stick, 
| I recognize it in a moment, and feel more 
idy—the gay china bowl of a pipe! He ad- 
ts it to the stem, and—hurrah ! begins solemn- 
o shove down the brown mass into it with his 
tket-knife. It is ‘“karria yaak!” And he is 
‘going to murder me. 
He fills his pipe, good, honest fellow ; lights 
eisurely with a flint and steel, and, leaning his 
thty shoulder against a tree, surveys the coun- 
,as he dreamily draws in the smoke of his be- 
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loved weed. How could I have supposed that 
placid, sheepish face to belong to a murderer? I 
positively blush for very shame at myself for my 
cowardly fancies. 

But, now that this violent revulsion of feeling 
has come, an almost deadly languor overtakes 
me. I believe, if he wanted to murder me now, 
I should scarcely struggle; my arms are like 
weights of lead. The chaise may jump over 
stones and do its worst. When we are again in 
motion, I fall into a heavy doze, and only regain 
consciousness when we are rattling over the 
round paving-stones of the little town of Verro. 
In a few minutes we are driving into the quiet, 
grass-grown court of Waimel; and I am tum- 
bling out of the straw at the bottom of the chaise, 
a jaded, dusty, creased, disheveled, hysterical bun- 
dle, into the arms of my friend. 

“Why have you come upon us this way? 
Why did you not write, as was arranged, and we 
would have sent the carriage to meet you?” are 
the breathless questions which greet me. 

“1 did write!’ I cry; “and I have been wait- 
ing at the office since yesterday afternoon.” 

« And we have never got your letter !”’ 

An hour later, when we are seated, a merry 
party, round the tea-table, and I am relating the 
story of my adventures, a servant brings in the 
post-bag. The contents are turned out. There 
are business letters for the baron, the Dorpat and 
Riga Gazettes, and last of all, my retarded letter, 
which has cost me so much suffering. 

My story is done, though I have not told you 
one half of the troubles I have gone through. 
But, before I take leave, I would give my readers 
a word of advice. If they love order, and would 
keep their heads cool and free from revolutionary 
principles, let them not make a lengthened stay 
in Russia! 


Chambers's Fournal, 
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eiNG a short stay in Florence I was glad 
” to take advantage of an official permission, 
dly given me by a member of the municipal- 
, to visit the communal schools under his au- 
ity. The communal schools in Italy are 
ilogous to our board-schools. Before the 
ity of Italy was established the municipality 
Florence intrusted the elementary education 
the province and city to a number of minis- 
's of the Roman Catholic Church, who made 
smselves entirely responsible for it. 


The schools they established were distinctly 
Church schools ; they were a great improvement 
on the Jesuit schools which had existed previ- 
ously. 

When Italy was united a great change was 
made in the education of the people. The mu- 
nicipality itself undertook the control of the ele- 
mentary education of the province, and opened 
numerous unsectarian schools for boys and girls; 
the Church schools were continued as mere pri- 
vate establishments, and command to this day 
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the confidence and support of a large number of 
persons. The supreme central authority in edu- 
cation is the Minister of Public Instruction; his 
jurisdiction extends throughout Italy and Sicily ; 
he is assisted by a central body, whose powers 
are somewhat undefined and whose functions, 
among others, are to grant subsidies and appoint 
and transfer teachers throughout Italy. Each 
province has its local government inspector, ap- 
pointed by the central board, who does not nec- 
essarily conduct examinations himself. There 
is also a municipal school council of six local 
members, presided over by the prefect of the 
province and a number of male and female mu- 
‘nicipal inspectors, who examine the schools and 
sometimes teach special subjects. 

The schools are visited periodically by the 
authorities, and to judge by the entries in the 
register kept for the purpose the visitations are 
frequent. Women inspectors visit the girls’ 
schools, and do their work efficiently. 

There are about thirty communal schools in 
Florence ; each is a school of only one depart- 
ment—that is, either for boys or for girls only ; 
there are no communal infants’ schools, and no 
mixed schools; the ages of the children range 
from six to fourteen. 

Furnished with my letter and with a printed 
programme issued by the municipality to the 
teachers of Florence, containing a list of the 
subjects to be taught, the books to be used, a 
time-table, and a code of needlework, I paid my 
first visit to a girls’ school in a central part of the 
town. 

The simplicity of the whole machinery, as 
compared with the vastness and complication of 


our own, is very striking to any one coming. 


straight from London board-schools. . 

Nothing brings out more strongly the fact 
that the principles of education and of its ad- 
ministration are seriously modified by a mere 
multiplication of the numbers to be educated. 
As regards instruction, number makes all the 
difference between individual and class teaching ; 
as regards administration, between individual 
supervision of each school by persons locally as- 
sociated with it and legislative administration of 
general principles by a central body.* 

In Florence, the numbers are so small and 
the area covered by the work so compact that 
the central body of the municipality is practically 
the local body as well; the members can and do 
possess a complete knowledge of the history of 
each of the thirty schools under their care. In 





* The number of schools in Florence and the number 
of children receiving education is about equal to the 
number in the Westminster division of London, and 
represents one thirty-seventh of the whole work of the 
London School Board. 
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London over three hundred schools must be ec 
trolled. As the area covered by the work equ’ 
some one hundred and fifty square miles, lo 
knowledge and watchfulness over the history 
each of the schools or departments are impc 
sible. Besides this, large questions of princi 
spring out of the mass of details and dema 
attention, and new educational problems prese 
themselves which are unknown in smaller a 
ministrations. No system can be maintained 
this vast chaos until and unless these more ge 
eral principles are periodically grappled with ar 
readjusted to the educational needs of the ti 
The whole question is, in fact, shifted from tl 
personal and the special to the abstract and ge: 
eral. The London School Board, with its dai 
increasing accumulation of detailed work, is 
this respect in a transition state, in which ¢] 
energy and industry of its members have not y 
been vanquished by the immense pressure 
business, but in which the course of time alo: 
must bring about a change of method. It m:; 
be anticipated that a carefully chosen body 
local managers will ultimately be called in 
take a more responsible share of the local wo 
in connection with the schools than they do no 
and thus relieve the Board to a certain extent 
work which is unsuited to it. 

The system of free education in Florence 
a further gain in simplicity, to say nothing 
more important advantages involved in tl 
principle. It involves an absence of the wor 
caused to teachers, parents, and children | 
numberless regulations and circulars, which e 
deavor but vainly to secure the full payment 
fees without interfering with the regular atten 
ance of the children. The scholars pay f 
their own books and materials ; in any cases 
poverty the parents can claim assistance from # 
municipality, and no difficulty is made in gran 
ing the necessary books to those who can n 
pay for them. 

The obvious advantage of this system ov 
ours is that the weekly temptation of sending 
child home for the weekly fee is removed, pa 
ments for books are secured at much great 
intervals than payment of fees, and there is1 
excuse placed in the hands of unwilling paren 
and irregular children for non-attendance. 4 
the same time there are other objections to # 
plan of payment for books which render it ir 
practicable in London. 

It may be remarked in passing that the o 
jection to free compulsory education, so oft 
made, that it pauperizes the people, receives 
flat denial in Florence. A permanent pauper 
destitute class does not exist. 

In 1859 a compulsory law was passed, D 
was subsequently thrown out. Every one w 




























: gous in saying that active compulsion was 
needed. The people “are only too anx- 
|’ to get their children educated and pushed 
| they are generally hard-working people, and 
to get their children out of the way during 
| ing hours. They take an interest in their 
ress at school, and show the greatest pride 
‘weir success. The parents of many of the 
! tren scarcely know how to read and write, 
-Jook upon the modest educational achieve- 
ts of their offspring as evidence of genius. 
there exists no cumbrous machinery, similar 
| ars, of visitors and superintendents, of week- 
}ieetings * for the purpose of investigating 
\s of neglect requiring a possible summons, 
overty requiring a remission of fees; of 
istrates and police courts. If a parent is to 
|e, the usual course seems to be for the teach- 
|) communicate direct to the municipality, 
‘a inquiry is made and the parent is censured. 
|re are some families which are hopelessly 
| ovident, they become professional. beggars, 
| their children go about in rags; but the 
| ber is too small to form a class, and even in 
| mild form compulsion is not applied to them. 
| the schools I saw were, as regards the con- 
n of the children, on a par with our better 
ols, where the fee is fourpence or three- 
\e; the children were well fed and clothed, 
| had a prosperous look. 

| looked out everywhere for the poor children, 
could not find them. I was at last directed 
teacher to a suburban school, which I visit- 
vhere the condition of the children was less 
perous; some of them even wore ragged 
jes. I was struck with the significance of 


, ol population, and could with difficulty find 
| There is, in fact, no destitute population in 
ence at all, as I have intimated. I was in- 
ed that the reason of this is that there are 
extensive and well-organized charities in 
|2nce which meet every case of want, and a 
tel workhouse. I doubt very much whether 
| ity, however well organized, ever achieved as 
| ain preventing destitution as habits of in- 
) ty and providence, and I am inclined to be- 
i that the latter, far more than the former, is 
ause of the prosperity of the lower classes 
-orence. 

| ill the schools I visited were carried on in 
+ buildings which had formerly been convents 
Onasteries ; being the property of the town, 
are now put to this more noble use—and, 
tary to my expectations, they answer very 
| When liberal funds are not forthcoming 





\In 1879 eight hundred meetings of this kind were 
) n London, 
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| fact that I was searching for the destitute: 
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from the Government, and school-buildings have 
to be erected, the first thing that suffers is the 
accommodation, which has to be cramped and 
unhealthily restricted to meet the necessity of 
economy. As regards Florence, financially ruined 
by expensive improvements, it is fortunate in- 
deed that these large and airy buildings are avail- 
able ; the schools enjoy the advantage of a wealth 
of space which is truly enviable, even when com- 
pared to the generous scale adopted in London. 

These convents have generally been built 
round large open court-yards, with long, covered- 
in passages, or open corridors, into which rows 
of class-rooms open. The class-rooms are al- 
ways lofty, cheerful, and dry, lighted by large, 
wide windows. The size of the rooms varies 
very much; sometimes a teacher can take her 
full number (seventy) of pupils, but my impres- 
sion is that the rooms generally hold thirty or 
forty. In the first school I saw there were ten 
teachers and two hundred and fifty children; 
this liberal staff was necessitated by structural 
conditions. None of these buildings had fire- 
places or heating apparatus of any kind; the 
winter was considered cold and wet, yet every 
class-room I entered (about fifty or sixty) had a 
window wide open, and I never found a room 
close or ill ventilated. It is a well-known char- 
acteristic of the Florentines of all classes that 
they live in cold houses, are not afraid of fresh 
air, and keep themselves warm by extra clothing. 
The teachers all carried muffs or scaldznz—small 
earthenware pots full of hot embers—for warm- 
ing the hands. The school premises were well 
provided with every convenience, and kept very 
clean; but the washing apparatus was quite in- 
sufficient. 

Besides giving the ordinary instruction, the 
teachers are responsible for the registers of at- 
tendance and the progress and general conduct 
of the children ; they must also watch their per- 
sonal cleanliness and neatness. 

The relations between teachers and children 
were satisfactory; discipline was maintained 
without difficulty. Corporal punishment, extra 
lessons as punishment, and harsh words, are for- 
bidden. 

The salaries vary from twenty-eight to forty- 
eight pounds per annum without residence ; these 
figures speak for themselves. Though much has 
been done in Italy since 1859 for education, much 
remains to be done, and some very elementary 
principles have yet to be applied. It is impossi- 
ble that even in Florence any person can live on 
the salary offered to teachers ; they are all obliged 
to supplement it by private tuition. Ultimately 
the position is reversed—private teaching takes 
the primary and the school the secondary place; 
necessarily so, since the remuneration of the for- 
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mer depends on its excellence, and the latter is a 
fixed income. 

A teacher, whose duties were exceptionally 
fatiguing and involved great physical exertion, 
told me that her health suffered from the inferior 
quality of the food to which her small salary 
obliged her to limit herself. There can be no 
doubt that any reforms or improvement in the 
education of the people of Italy must be pre- 
ceded by a reform in the payment of the teach- 
ers. 

The first school I saw was situated in an im- 
mense building in a central part of the town; it 
was formerly a convent. No less than four dis- 
tinct schools, numerous offices, and a large church 
are now located under one roof. I ascended an 
interminable staircase, and found myself in a 
bright, sunny anteroom, hung round with cloaks, 
and hats, and baskets containing the children’s 
dinners. Two female attendants sat sewing and 
gossiping. I looked down from the wide-open 
window into the busy street far below, which 
was stirring with life and color, the air filled with 
cheerful sounds, street cries of fruit- and flower- 
sellers, children playing, and soldiers marching 
past. 

I could not help picturing to myself the pos- 
sibility of some poor little nun imprisoned per- 
haps against her will in former times in these 
convent-walls, and looking down on the busy 
scene below with the natural longing of a healthy 
nature to escape from the dull routine and aim- 
less duties of the convent, and to join in the real 
work of the world which lay at her feet. 

Happy, indeed, is the change which now fills 
these rooms with bright, merry children, which 
prepares them for the ordinary duties of life, and 
leaves them free to follow the impulses of in- 
dustry and energy which are so characteristic of 
the Florentines. 

The attendant soon brought the head mis- 
tress. She was a highly intelligent woman of 
about fifty, with shrewd common-sense ; her 
manners were easy and unassuming, her re- 
marks full of that wonderful Italian sagacity 
which makes vulgarity and ignorance seem im- 
possible ; there was an undercurrent of Jox- 
homze and humor which made her a very in- 
teresting companion during the two mornings 
that I spent in the school. She was much in- 
terested in the general development of education 
in Italy, and, like all Florentines, showed a keen 
appreciation of public questions and politics which 
surprised me. I remember noticing the earnest 
voice, and look of pain that passed over her face, 
when she alluded incidentally to the depreciated 
currency of the country. In many countries a 
woman in her position would not have under- 
stood what a depreciated currency meant; to 
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her it was a personal disgrace. Italian pat 
ism makes not only warm hearts, but also ¢ 
heads. 

Each school is divided into two parts, cz 
the Lower and Higher Sections: the former , 
sists of one class, the latter has five; so th; 
child entering school at six years of age we 
have eight years in which to pass through 
six classes or standards of the school. 

The children are separated into classes 
cording to the standard. of attainment of « 
child; arbitrary standards of age are univer: 
ignored ; so that backward children of ter 
twelve are found in the lowest classes, and 
versa. 

No child can pass from a lower class | 
higher except after examination at the en 
the school year. 

Infants under six are excluded from the ¢ 
munal schools; they can gain admission into 
Aszlzz, but these are intended to provide edi 
tion (and free dinners) for a distinctly po 
class than that which fills the communal seh« 

If a child of six enters school not knowin; 
letters, it would be expected at the end of 
first year to know how to read words of n 
than one syllable from books printed with 
labic divisions. It begins with writing in c 
books, and dictations of short, easy senten 
it learns the first part of the catechism, | 
prayers and sacred history, also numeration, 
addition and subtraction of sums of three figt 
It learns the nomenclature of the principal p 
of the human body, the days of the week, 
the natural products of the country, from j{ 
ure books. I saw no object-lessons given ¢ 
where. 

One of the teachers, with evident pr 
pointed out to me several small children ' 
have learned to read in one year. I remem 
a teacher in London who said that if she t 
eight or ten little girls together she could te 
them to read words of one syllable in six wé 
without difficulty. 

The writing was a weak point everywh 
considering the natural aptitude of the Floren 
people for all the arts which require manual ¢ 
terity, I am. inclined to think that the metho 
teaching must be at fault; the copy-books t 
were of very poor quality. 

In the second class the child continues 
same subjects, and also learns prose or po 
by heart; this was always monotonous and $ 
song. Grammar is commenced, and arithm 
carried on to multiplication of two figures. 

In the third class composition is taken < 
new subject, and arithmetic carried on to ¢ 
sion. I heard some very young children in 
class read a difficult passage exceedingly v 
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r logical analysis was good, and some of the 
ting excellent. 

fn the fourth class grammar is entirely re- 
xed by composition, simple geometrical defini- 
s are added to arithmetic, and geography is 
‘en as a new subject. 

In the fifth class Italian history is taken as a 
+ subject, arithmetic carried on to fractions. 
olittle girls of nine read and analyzed well. 
iy had worked up through the lower classes 
the school. Finally, in the sixth class the 
‘ve subjects are continued and perfected. 
‘There is no equivalent to our Fourth Schedule, 
‘ch supplements the work of standards four, 
, SIX. 

Out of the ten subjects,* any two of which 
7 be chosen and taught in England, none is 
‘mpted in Florence. The consequence is a 
ain baldness and monotony in the charac- 
of the work done. A question I often put, 
‘hat is the favorite study of the girls? ”’ al- 
7s received the same answer: “ Arithmetic; 
y would rather have a problem in arithmetic 
na story from history.” 

The boys preferred history to any other sub- 
, and, according to the male teachers, did not 
ceed so well in arithmetic as the girls. 

An immense step has certainly been made in 
cation since 1859, when all schools were 
ught under Government control and girls 
‘e admitted to school. 

It then became illegal for any one, private or 
ic, to teach without a diploma of efficiency 
n the Government. 

There is a very general feeling of self-con- 
tulation at the results achieved, which is per- 
is natural, but, I think, premature. The 
its as regards zustructzon or knowledge 
uired are small, and wanting in complete- 
§; they even show a certain slovenliness of 
thod. Any quantitative comparison is diffi- 
: to obtain, and may be very misleading, but, 
mated roughly, the results must equal about 
i thirds of the work done here. 

Considering the previous conditions and the 
(culties to be met, perhaps more could not 
e been achieved in the time. But if the ef- 
sof the Government are continued, and im- 
ved methods further adopted, in the course 
‘ime there is no doubt that, owing to the su- 
or intelligence of the children, results might 
achieved which would far surpass anything 
t could be hoped for in England. The meth- 
there are inferior to ours, but the material is 
ter, 





* English literature, mathematics, mechanics, animal 
siology, Latin, French, German, physical geography, 
my, domestic economy. 


A very serious obstacle in the way of im- 
provement is the frequent change of ministry ; 
it is a great drawback, and seriously interferes 
with the continuity of educational progress in 
the country. If the children of the Florentine 
schools are behind those of our London board- 
schools in acquired knowledge, the case is re- 
versed when we come to educational results as 
distinguished from mere instruction. 

If the primary object of education is the cul- 
tivation of the thinking powers, then the children 
there start at a great natural advantage over the 
children here. While the Florentine teacher has 
merely to give instruction, and very simple men- 
tal and moral training, to the child who is ina 
fit condition to profit by it, the London teacher 
has not only to give the training, but also in 
many cases to create or awaken the mind and 
the moral nature that are to be trained. 

At bottom the difference is one of national 
character and climate. The Florentine children 
are more intelligent and brighter (not sharper) 
than the London children. The thinking faculty 
is there and at work from the earliest years. The 
persevering stolidity of the London child is ac- 
companied often by a precocious knowledge of 
evil which is not the most promising material to 
put into the hands of a teacher. There the chil- 
dren are already little human beings, and there 
is a certain relation between their intellectual 
condition and the civilization of the state they 
inhabit. 

Here it is otherwise; many of our poorest 
children are little savages whose mental and 
moral state is out of all proportion to, and com- 
pletely anomalous in, the life of civilization which 
locally surrounds them, but which actually in- 
tensifies their miserable state; and even our bet- 
ter-class children have not the clear, bright intel- 
ligence which a better climate seems to produce. 
The difference is clearly and sadly illustrated by 
the place which the question of corporal punish- 
ment occupies in the two countries. Let me de- 
scribe what I saw. 

The natural curiosity and interest which I 
felt in first entering a class-room of Florentine 
children were met by a look on the faces of the 
scholars so clear and unmistakable as to draw 
from me the exclamation— 

“ How happy these children look!” 

I turned to the teachers, and saw the same 
gentle, unruffled look reflected in their faces. 
One of them replied : 

“They are very good children.” 

Suspecting that such general equanimity could 
only be purchased by laxity of discipline in some 
form or other, I asked : 

“ Do you ever punish them ? ” 

Her face became ominously grave as she an- 
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swered, “Oh, yes! sometimes we must.” I ex- 
pected a birch rod at least. 

“ How do you punish them ?” 

“T give them a bad mark.” 

I looked incredulous. 

“It is felt to be a great disgrace,” she added. 

“What do you do if a child tells a lie, or 
steals 2?” 

“TI separate it from its companions, or keep 
it in for a few minutes, or perhaps I write to the 
parents.” 

“Do you never beat them P” 

“Oh, never! the child would become per- 
fectly unmanageable, and I should Jose all my 
tnfiuence in the school, and discipline would be 
destroyed.” The explanation which I received 
to this astounding statement was that it was the 
rule to make punishment szora/, and that the 
disgrace of a bad mark had gained such a hold 
on the children and their parents that it was 
found sufficient. 

I objected that Italians are notoriously high- 
spirited and fiery. 

The teacher replied: ‘‘ Corporal punishment 
would develop all the bad qualities of a child, 
and it would become perfectly uncontrollable and 
wild. It is never done.” 

One teacher boxed a child’s ears, and received 
instant dismissal from the municipality, on the 


grounds that by this act she had forfeited her- 


influence over the other children, and her power 
of controlling the school. 

The impression I received in this school was 
confirmed by every fresh visit I paid to boys’ 
and girls’ schools in Florence. It was impossi- 
ble not to ponder over so significant a fact. Be- 
sides the difference in the national character of 
Florentine and London children, there are two 
things to be taken into consideration. In the 
first place, the teachers and children are not 
ceaselessly worried by ever-recurring, and, I was 
almost going to add, ever-useless examinations. 
They have the one general examination at the 
end of the school year, which embraces every 
subject, and upon the results of which depends 
the work of each scholar during the ensuing 
year. Once it is over, children and teachers may 
forget examinations, and with free and happy 
minds think something of education, and of 
training of mind and character. 

Our children have besides, (1), the Govern- 
ment examination; (2), School Board examina- 
tion ; (3), needlework ; (4), Scripture ; (5), draw- 
ing; (6), physiology; (7), drill; and so on, ad 
nauseam. 

Under these circumstances, education is hur- 
riedly relegated to the top shelf of a dusty cup- 
board, because one examiner is following quickly 
upon the heels of another. 
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The natural friction of school-life is inten 
fied, teachers are worried and children are imy 
tient—in these conditions the temper of a sch 
is not calm, and constant outbreaks must occ 

But there is another difference. In Floren 
I believe in North Italy generally, the childy 
are kindly treated by their fathers and mothe 
and when they go to school they only understa 
kind treatment; the teacher’s course is cle 
enough ; in refractory cases he has his moral | 
fluence to fall back upon, and he finds this fy 
sufficient. 

In England the lowest class of parents be 
and cuff their children at a very early age. | 
the time a child is old enough to go to school, 
moral sense is dead, and the teacher has att 
same time to maintain discipline and to reawak 
the lost sense which may respond to his mo 
authority. 

The task is difficult, but not so hard as 
first sight appears, and it is certainly worth t 
sacrifice of time and patience. As regards t 
parents, the question, Where is reform to begii 
is answered. We venture to think that it h 
begun in the only place possible. If the mothe 
and fathers are originally to blame, we mt 
educate those who are one day to become mot 
ers and fathers to a better state of things. 

It is a gradual reform which can only bei 
troduced in the school-room, and by the action 
those whose responsibilities in this matter 2 
undoubtedly grave. 

Let it not be imagined that sudden or w 
versal cessation of corporal punishment is ady 
cated—any such action would be fatal. 

The ultzmate end to aim at is the abando 
ment of corporal punishment, but the means 
it is not by a sudden change, This can only 
brought about gradually ; it has, happily, alrea 
commenced in some of our best schools, 1 
honor to those teachers who can carry on fl 
difficult task with success! It is, in fact, co 
ceded by those who advocate very strenuou! 
the necessity of corporal punishment, that 
proportion as a teacher can educate his or I 
children and maintain discipline in his seh 
without it, so is he morally superior ; the bet 
the teacher, the less he will require to fall ba 
upon corporal punishment. 

Every teacher, male or female, who receit 
a certificate from Government, has to pass 
examination in gymnastics. Government hol 
annually a preparatory course during three sw 
mer months, which is advertised as the “Secu 
Magistrale di Gymnastica Fiorentina.” So stre 
uously is this regulation carried out, that ev 
the nuns who teach in the convent-schools < 
obliged to come out of their seclusion to foll 
this course, and obtain a certificate after due ¢ 
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aination. The Swedish exercises, which are 
w being used in the schools of the London 
hool Board, have been introduced in a modi- 
‘d form; they are excellent, and very popular 
th the girls. 
ee code for needlework is exceedingly com- 
cated, and almost useless for domestic pur- 
3es. So much is this the case that the com- 
inal schools might be properly called Industrial 
ools for Teaching Needlework, where some 
eral education is also given. In the junior 
sses, needlework occupies mzne and a half 
s per week, reading five hours, writing three 
is and three quarters, arithmetic three hours 
ithree quarters. In the senior classes, needle- 
tk occupies Zen hours per week, reading five 
irs, writing three hours, arithmetic five hours. 
ere are six classes: the children begin by 
iting strips, plain socks, and crochet lace; 
class three they begin hemming towels and 
dkerchiefs, marking, and making simple gar- 
ats. In the fourth and fifth classes they 
‘ke elaborate garments of every kind; and, 
lly, in the sixth they do fine white embroidery. 
3 cutting-out is all done by the teachers; 
one-thread system reigns supreme. For 
enlightenment of those persons who are 
initiated into the mysteries of the one- 
‘ad system, it may be explained shortly as 
WS : 
[f Iam teaching a child to hem in the ordina- 
fay, I turn down or fold the material, judging 
he straightness and evenness of the folds by 
eye. I commence to hem, judging of the 
larity of the stitches again by my eye. I 
W the child how to make the stitch, and en- 
vor to train the child’s eye to judge of her 
-twork by making her glance over what she 
done, and point out to me where are the 
sularities and imperfections of her stitches. 
-Te is no rule of thumb here, but a gradual 
ating of the hand, and of the eye to command 
hand. If, on the other hand, I adopt the 
thread system, I turn down the fold, guided 
_by my eye, but by single threads of the 
erzal which I choose as my lines. These 
ads are more or less indistinct according to 
quality and kind of material used, and al- 
3 Tequire a certain amount of painful tension 
Straining of the muscles of the eye to follow 
1. When I show the child how to do the 
4, I-have to abandon all idea of training 
| or eye ; she has instead her rule of thumb, 
h is to take up with her needle merely the 
€ threads which have been the guide in mak- 
he folds. The stitch is formed by bringing 
her these two threads. 
‘it is fatiguing to the sight to fold on this 
™, much more fatal is it to hem—to stitch 
VOL. XI.—33 
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together for perhaps an hour at a time two sin- 
gle and almost invisible threads of some ma- 
terial. It is not easy to imagine an invention less 
calculated to benefit a single creature and 
more calculated to destroy the exquisitely deli- 
cate mechanism of the nerves and muscles of the 
eye. 

When I asked what was the use of it, the 
invariable answer was, “ Préczszon.” This “ pré- 
czston”’ is a necessary training for the fine white 
embroidery. 

In some of our London schools, where em- 
broidery is not permitted, this system is pursued, 
but it is entirely discouraged by the London 
School Board.* 

Besides the thirty-four stitches which the 
English code requires, and which is in itself the 
complete art of plain needlework, the Italian 
code gives sixty-six different articles to be made, 
and each child has to master altogether sixty- 
eight different stitches. 

In company with one of the inspectresses, 
a very amiable and eloquent cicerone, I visited 
one of the Scuole Leopoldine. There are six or 
eight of these schools in Florence. They 
were established and endowed by King Leo- 
pold X, for the purpose of providing girls with 
industrial training in needlework and silk-weay- 
ing. . 

Many marvelous things in the way of needle- 
work are to be seen here, but none more mar- 
velous than a framed picture of some saint. The 
foundation was white muslin, and the design was 
produced by means of stitching in human hair 
instead of black silk! The poor woman assured 
me that this work was ¢rés pénzble. In one 
room an inferior quality of silk was being woven 
on looms, in another girls were winding silk by 
machinery. Down-stairs fifty little girls were 
learning how to make crochet lace, squares, and 
mysterious ingenuities of many kinds. Up-stairs 
about the same number of girls were doing very 
fine white embroidery all on frames, such as the 
nuns make in France. So purely mechanical had 
this art become, that when, in the hope of find- 
ing one educational feature in the school, I in- 
quired whether the girls drew their own designs, 
the inspectress was much shocked, and replied 
that even she did not attempt it. 

The embroidery was quite perfect of its kind, 
and quite useless. As the razson d’étre of these 
five or six schools was to supply a means of live- 
lihood to women, I was curious enough to know 
how far the end was achieved. A very fine and 
beautiful handkerchief was shown nearly finished. 
I asked, “ How long has it taken you to do this ?” 





* These remarks apply equally to the two-thread 
system, the principle of which is the same. 
a } 
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“One year of constant work.” “ What will you 
getforit?” “Fifty lire.” Less than two pounds 
for a year’s work! 

As a matter of fact, there is no general de- 
mand for highly-finished work in Italy, nor, in- 


deed, in any country I have visited. It | 
become the luxury of the few rich ladies y 
will not wear any but the finest work, ; 
who create a special but very limited dem: 
for it. 


F, HENRIETTA MULLER (Macmillan’s Magazine) 





THE DECADENCE OF FRENCHWOMEN. 


HE old idea that principles ought to be as 
permanent in politics as in morals, has no 
place in the theory of government by the people 
which is now spreading about Europe. The 
new democracy pretends to work for progress 
alone, and evidently feels, at the bottom of its 
heart, that progress and principles are incompat- 
ible. Principles, in its eyes, present the incon- 
venience of not adapting themselves to circum- 
stances; they are, by their essence, rigid and 
uncompromising ; they have no elasticity, no op- 
portunism. Yet, so long as they continue to 
nominally exist, they must be externally respect- 
ed, and must be taken into account as guides 
and counselors. Consequently, as they get into 
the way of radicalism, it has been found useful 
to deprive them of their character of invariabil- 
ity, and even, in many cases, to totally suppress 
them. It is true that the democrats have not 
invented this notion of the non-durability of 
principles — Pascal asserted, before their time, 
that “natural principles are nothing but habits ”’; 
but the more advanced politicians of the Conti- 
nent have got a long way beyond that, and evi- 
dently feel that, in politics, principles have not 
even the value of habits. Like the Californian 
farmer who said, “‘ No fellow can go on always 
believing the same thing; one wants a fresh re- 
ligion from time to time ’’—so do the leaders of 
the new school assure us that political principles 
must change according to the wishes of the pop- 
ulace. They apply to the men of our genera- 
tion (without knowing it, perhaps) the theory of 
La Bruyére, that “ most women have no prin- 
ciples ; they simply follow their hearts.” They, 
too, follow their hearts, like women; they pro- 
claim that the science of government should be 
independent of enthralling rules; that it should 
be purely tentative ; that it should consist in ex- 
periment based on opportunity. In their eyes 
there is no longer any eternal truth at all. Pol- 
icy, as they apply it, is an accident of the mo- 
ment, an expedient of to-day, which was not 
yesterday, and may no longer be to-morrow. Its 
former constancy is gone; it is a passing condi- 
tion; it is a fancy, not a principle. Monarchy, 


‘away. Women were a force; they have } 


hereditary succession, religion, were in other d; 
regarded as state principles. It is proposed 
replace them now by popular will, universal s 
frage, free-thought, and, above all, empiricis 
which are thus far mere ideas, or, at the utmc 
facts; though they, too, according to Pasc: 
argument of habit, may assume the form a 
name of principles hereafter if ever it sho 
become the interest of a new despot to bas 
throne upon them. But they will never gr 
into principles of the ancient sort; for the | 
ones imitated the ways of nature and cherisl 
uniformity of processes, because, like natu 
they knew the resistless power of repetitic 
while the new ideas, on the contrary, are like | 
human nature from which they spring : they s¢ 
for newnesses and strangenesses, because tl 
take them to be signs of freedom. . 

So the radical world—especially in cert 
countries of the Continent—has given up prin 
ples in politics; and, as it has abandoned | 
old principles, so also has it forsaken the | 
forces. Toa certain,extent the adoption of n 
forces was a necessity ; for, as some of the | 
ones were nothing more than principles at wo 
it is manifest that they could not be retained 
use when once the principles on which they re 
ed were destroyed. In France, indeed—wh 
is the country we are going to talk about, a 
which happens to be the land where the new 
procedures of government are being essayed— 
force whatever seems now to be accepted as 
permanent auxiliary. We see there that nea 
all the forces formerly utilized by governme 
have already been excluded from national actic 
and though some new ones have been taken 
trial—to see, experimentally, what they will 
duce—it would be premature to suppose t 
any of them will necessarily last. Loyalty to 
sovereign was a force; it has been swept aw 
Religious teaching was a force; it is being § 
pressed. The so-called governing classes W 
a force ; they have been replaced by the ouz 
couches. Society was a force; it has been kic 










thrust aside. These and other impulses, m 
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them knotted up with the history of France, 
‘ny of them ancient mainsprings of the life of. 
+ nation, have been temporarily (perhaps, in- 
‘2d, permanently) supplanted by fresh pro- 
cers, especially by the great new agency—ex- 
iment. 

Now it would be absurd to pretend that prog- 
's can always be realized without experiment ; 
‘tit would be equally foolish to argue that no 
yeriment is possible without entirely new forces. 
knowledge, all philosophy, all science, have 
‘m built up on observation of, or on induction 
-m, preéstablished facts; and no reason is con- 
‘yable why, in politics, old motors should not 
utilized by new governments. Some, at all 
‘nts, of the levers which have aided to raise 
ce to greatness in one direction, could equal- 
“erve, under no matter what rule, to elevate 
in another. But the present republic has, 
'S far, refused the assistance of any of the old 
ves. It sees adversaries in them all; it will 
fe nothing to do, even experimentally, with 
“one of them: it labors, indeed, to uproot 
‘Mm integrally ; or, if it can not eradicate them 
gether, so to reduce and enfeeble them that 
. y can no longer contribute, even indirectly or 
ultly, to national results. It has declared war 
mst them all round—against the extinct gov- 
ng classes as against “ the ancient parties "— 
inst society as against clericalism. It makes. 
istinction ; it treats all the former springs of 
on as foes to be vanquished. , 

‘It is, however, just to acknowledge at once 
in this the republic has been acting, to a 
,ain extent, in legitimate self-defense. Let us 
ember that the present shape of government 
ot only accepted by the nation, but seems to 
teally desired by it; and that the time has 
sed for arguing that the republic is the result 
ceident, not of conviction, or for insisting 
_ it has grown temporarily into existence sole- 
or the want of something else to take its 
€ It may now be said with truth that 
ce has ceased (for the moment, at least) to 
‘nonarchical, and that it sincerely wishes to 
) the republic it has got. Consequently, no 
*st observer can presume to deny that the 
blic is entitled to claim the allegiance of the’ 
€ population, from top to bottom, as thor- 
Aly and as absolutely as any of the dynasties 
‘h preceded it, and to extinguish all who re- 
that allegiance. But, in the exercise of this 
ithe republic should allow itself to be guided 
ircumstances, and that is precisely what it 
Not done. When it found, as it did find 
dg its early struggles, that the old forces 
across its road, and tried, conjointly, to bar 
Jay and upset it—when it observed that they 
esisted it together, with equal aversion—it 
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not unnaturally, in its inexperience as a beginner, 
viewed them all with the same spiteful eye, and 
regarded them as one great group of antagonists, 
to be vanquished collectively and indivisibly. But 
though this general impression was comprehen- 
sible a few years ago, when the embryonic re- 
public was fighting for life, it has ceased to be 
excusable now. In the consolidated position 
which the republic has attained, and which en- 
tails duties as well as rights, it commits both an 
injustice and an error in continuing, as it does 
still, to rank all bygone resistances together in 
one indiscriminating hate; for though the old 
forces have been accustomed to work together, 
and to feel sympathy for each other, it is mani- 
fest that they were composed of two totally dis- 
tinct classes of elements, which might probably 
be separated without any excessive difficulty. 
The purely monarchical components must, of 
course, continue to be fought against, and, so far 
as they alone are concerned, the republic can not 
be blamed for its animosity ; but the intellectual, 
the religious, and the social constituents present 
another character. They are in no way neces- 
sarily anti-republican ; they are of all times and 
of all systems; they are national; they are 
French ; they are inherent in the race, or, at all 
events, in large sections of the race; and no one 
can seriously urge that they can never be utilized 
in the future for the good of the republic, just as 
they have served in the past for the glory of the 
monarchy. Who can argue, for instance, that it 
is quite impossible to convert society to the re- 
public? Who can assert that the gentlemen of 
France will never consent to serve the new sys- 
tem, or that their wives and daughters are so 
resolutely opposed to it that it is useless to at- 
tempt to win them to its flag? It would be folly 
to aver that the best of the women of France 
can never become republicans as sincerely as 
they were monarchists or imperialists. And yet 
the republic is so behaving toward them, that it 
is not only repelling them from itself, but—what 
is infinitely graver—is beginning to enfeeble their 
old-established national authority, to debilitate 
their action and their value in the land, and to 
lower the admirable position which they occupied 
before Europe. A distinctly marked commence- 
ment of decadence of Frenchwomen has set in 
under this republic. They are ceasing to be 
themselves; and it is time that the attention of 
the friends of France should be seriously direct- 
ed to the situation in which they stand. 

Let us first see what Frenchwomen have 
been; we shall then observe more easily what 
they are, and what they are in danger of be- 
coming. 

In no country and at no time have women 
exercised such power, or played such a part, as 
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they had gradually assumed in France during 
the last two centuries. The Frenchwoman had 
formed herself by degrees into an institution of 
a peculiar kind. Nothing like her was to be 
found elsewhere. She had invented, for her own 
use, a type of womanhood which was special to 
herself, and which no one else could appropriate. 
Her quickness, her inventiveness, and her imita- 
tiveness, enabled her to perceive and seize all 
the means of action which could serve her; and 
she used these means with such dexterity, that, 
after a few generations of evolution and develop- 
ment, she reached the fullest consummation of 
intelligence and of charm which the world has 
yet seen. And she was not only remarkable for 
her individual capacities—it was not solely in her 
personal attributes that she shone; she was even 
more striking in her associated action, in the 
royalty which her corporation collectively exer- 
cised over her own country and over Europe. 
Her very name had grown to be a proverb and 
a power. There is no other example in history 
of the women of any single nation standing out 
in a class before the world as the universally ac- 
cepted uncontested type of superiority in all that 
constitutes feminine brilliancy, in skill and taste, 
and wit and winningness. And there is no other 
instance of the women of a race acquiring and 
wielding a national influence, social, moral, in- 
tellectual, and therefore indirectly political, such 
as Frenchwomen exercised around them until a 
few years ago. ‘The nation had accorded to 
them by degrees, and perhaps without quite per- 
ceiving what it was doing, a place in which their 
abilities and their influence mutually reacted upon 
and fortified each other. Their inborn potentiali- 
ties were evolved into full work by their situation, 
and the situation in turn was aggrandized and 
vivified by the growth of the faculties which had 
created it. The interworking of these two cau- 
salities carried them to the triumphs which they 
achieved. But, of course, their victory varied 
with their means; it was, in each case, propor- 
tioned to their place and properties; and it was 
necessarily limited to the educated classes ; for, 
by its nature, it was a fruit of graces, of refine- 
ments, of acquired delicate efficiencies which 
good teaching, good example, and good contact 
can alone bestow. 

The woman of society—the “lady,” as she 
would be called in England, the femme du monde, 
as she is defined in France—held her empire by 
an accumulation of these bright capacities. . Of 
beauty, as we narrowly understand it in Eng- 
land, she had but little; but she possessed so 
many other witcheries that her habitual want of 
features and complexion ceased to count against 
her. Expression redeemed the absence of pret- 
tiness, and the designation jolze lazde was in- 


In her place and her degree she stamped | 


vented for her in order to express her power 
pleasing despite her ugliness. In this first vii 
of her she at once assumed a standing-ground 
her own ; for she was the only woman in Euro 
who could win homage and admiration withe 
good looks. She. did much more, indeed; s 
led men (in absolute contradiction to our insu 
theory) to regard mere fairness of face as ot 
one, and not the most important, of the ma 
spells which a true woman should wield. H 
bearing was all her own; she had no ariste 
racy, as we English understand it; but she h; 
a something more gentle and more winning, le 
dominating, less impressive, less grandiose, b 
infinitely more persuasive, more sympathet 
more human—she had distinction, a distincti 
peculiar to herself, all brightness, symmetry, é 
gance, and finish. Her manner, again, was ¢ 
clusively her own —its ease, its lightness, 
gayety, its unaffectedness and naturalness we 
never caught by women of other races. Oth 
had their merits too, but they were not those 
Frenchwomen. Her eloquence, which was ma 
up of an unconscious mingling of paradox a 
common-sense—her facility of talk, her thorou 
possession of her language, and her flow 
amusingness—made every listener hang up 
her lips with delight. The grace of her figt 
and of her hands and feet, the use she made 


them, the adroitness with which she put in e 


dence every seduction which nature had bestow 
upon her or art had created for her, threw arou 
her a physical charm which was still furth 
heightened by her dressing. And above a 
beyond all stood her feminineness, her thorou, 
womanness, the greatest, the noblest, the swe 
est of her allurements. These were the pow 
which the true femme du monde displaye 
these were the sources of her sovereignty. 
But, remarkable as were all these elemer 
of her empire, the use she made of that emp. 
was more striking still; for the elements, adp 
rable as they were, had limits, while the emp 
was unlimited. In her drawing-room the Frenc 
woman was a mistress of an exceptional kin 
she was not merely chief of the house, she wi 
effectively, president of an assembly; she 4 
vented, regulated, and directed the moveme 
of thought around her;.she tilled the ideas 
those who had any, and she furnished fancies 
those who had none; her fireside was an 0 
and a resting-place. The action so comment 
indoors spread outside into the life of her frienc 
she made herself felt even in her absence; ! 
arguments and her counsels were remembe! 
and practically applied; her teaching fructifi 









mark on those she lived with, and, as a na 
consequence, the organization of feeling, of § 
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‘nent, and of tendencies, in the center in which 
\e moved, was, in reality, her product. French 
erature is full of biographies and monographs 
women such as these ; but numerous as are 
‘e books about them, they tell only of a few 
‘ivileged exceptions. Tens of thousands of un- 
jown good spirits have done their work in life, 
it have left no record of their passage; that 
ork, however, has been none the less real, none 
‘e less national, none the less French. The 
‘en have not attempted to resist this absorption 
‘action by the women; knowingly or unknow- 
gly, by weakness or by will, they have accepted 
e pilotage which was offered them, and have 
lowed the women to become the real conduct- 
's of the moral life of the land, of its emotions, 
j pleasures, and even its ambitions and its ob- 
‘ets. ) 
Thus far we have spoken only of the qualities 
the typical Frenchwoman. Let us see, now, 
‘hat her faults were. In both cases we con- 
‘der her in her public character alone; neither 
‘x private nature nor her home action concern 
5 here. 
' Notwithstanding her extreme feminineness— 
uthaps, indeed, because of it—she was frivolous, 
in, andignorant. In other words, she attached 
adue importance to the surface of things; she 
‘as entirely convinced of her own efficacy; and 
te had scarcely any book-knowledge. Her 
ivolity, however, contained no falseness, and 
x vanity no snobbishness; while her want of 
‘ading was compensated by her special faculty 
‘picking up information by contact. But her 
‘ue demerit, from the wide point of view at 
‘hich we are placing ourselves here, the great 
fect for which she offered no set-off, was the 
‘irrowness and pure Frenchness of her view on 
reign questions. She.was full of prejudice, of 
gmatism, of foregone conclusions. Never was 
temperament less cosmopolitan than hers; it 
as, indeed, so limitedly local, so circumscribedly 
itional, that it is difficult to comprehend, when 
-€ first look at this particular aspect of her, how 
le ever managed to stretch her hold beyond her 
otiers. The explanation is, that she influenced 
0m a distance, by a magnetic transmission of 
orself, by the power of example and reputation, 
it by the immediate pressure of personal pres- 
‘tice. Her success abroad was reflected, not 
‘fect; it was the recoil of her ascendency at 
me. She achieved it in spite of her dislike of 
her races. And, curiously, this ungenerous 
tleness, though common to all classes, became 
ore and more visible as the social scale rose 
| gher. It reached the maximum of its develop- 
lent in the women of the set known as the 
aubourg St.-Germain. Nowhere was there, in 
odern Europe, a group of persons more in- 
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tolerant and more illiberal, less reasoning and 
less impartial, than the “ pure Faubourg,” as a 
whole. Never were the high-class women of 
any land so unlike their equals elsewhere. The 
best-born of all the European races (except the 
French) have a feeling of instinctive sympathy 
for each other, as being of one great family, and 
as representing the same interest: they are all 
impelled, by the mutual consciousness of gentle 
blood, to meet without mistrust, on the common 
ground of social equivalence. But never have 
Frenchwomen felt that. Putting aside some few 
exceptions, the rule among them is, that they 
shun foreigners, show them little hospitality, and 
hold their opinions in contempt. The Faubourg 
St.-Germain, especially, which had concentrated 
itself into a fortified refuge of antique bigotries, 
admitted scarcely any stranger inside its walls. 
It is true that no stranger really wished to pass 
them, unless it were out of simple curiosity, to 
see what the once famous Faubourg looked like, 
for no one who was not born in it could find 
pleasure in such a social dungeon. Of course, 
there were, and are, within its precincts, certain 
corners which have become modernized. The 
names of the houses which, though still placed 
on the southern bank of the Seine, have adopted 
the habits and ideas of the northern side, will 
rise to the lips of every one acquainted with the 
society of Paris; but, taken as a whole, as a 
clan, as a sect, the Faubourg St.-Germain was, 
and is, the gloomiest of all the coteries in Europe. 
It was always a laboratory of fanaticism; but 
since 1830 it has voluntarily surrounded itself 
with unapproachable dreariness, and it has,-if 
possible, carried further still its ancient shrinking 
from all.that is not French, 

Now, if this inhospitable disposition had been 
compensated by a highly developed national ac- 
tion—by warm, glowing, successful work at home 
—it would have been possible to argue, in de- 
fense of it, that it was, after all, only a more or 
less rational consequence of ardent patriotism. 
But as, for a long time past, the Faubourg St.- 
Germain has had no influence whatever in the 
country—as it is the section which, of all the 
categories that make up the sum of society, pos- 
sesses the least hold over the nation, and has 
made the least effort to obtain any—its absence 
of sympathy with extraneous questions and per- 
sons can not be explained in that way, and must 
be referred to the true cause—a general dryness 
and selfishness, a manifest indifference to, and 
scorn for, all that is not “ Faubourg.” And yet, 
with all its actual feebleness and isolation, there 
was a period when this Faubourg was the one 
social power of France, when its women counted 
among the active life-springs of the nation, and 
when they established, almost unaided (for 
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scarcely any of their compatriots were in a 
position to help them then), the foundations of 
the influence which the Frenchwomen of follow- 
ing generations were destined to exercise. Faded 
as their situation now is, eclipsed and superseded 
as they are by other and newer vigors, it would 
be ungrateful and unfair to forget that they were 
once the only feminine puissance in the land, and 
that it was they who laid the foundations of the 
success in which it has ceased to please them to 
take a share. The tale of their former action is 
written in the chronicles of France; but they 
have withdrawn from the work they began, and 
the great modern middle class has assumed their 
place, and has learned to discharge their func- 
tion. 

That middle class, augmenting with the in- 
crease of wealth and the spread of education, 
seemed likely, if things went on as they were 
going, to become the true upper section of the 
community, the Faubourg order being eliminated 
by its own inherent incapacity, and by the proc- 
ess of crowding out to which it was being sub- 
jected. It was in this wide central body that the 
women used to exhibit all the highest character- 
istics of their race; it was in it that the most 
perfect examples of. their type were found; and 
there was, in this branch of the nation, a special 
freshness ‘and diversity which was proper to it- 
self. In the old noble classes there existed tra- 
ditions and models which were handed on by 
each generation to its children, and their shaping 
brought about a general similarity of product. 
Whereas, in the perpetually renewed ranks of 
the center, into which all sorts of unprepared 
elements were constantly surging up from below, 
a large proportion of the women had to create 
themselves, to discover their end, to invent their 
means. They were, consequently, more personal 
than the people above them; there was more 
zmprévu, less fixed pattern, about them; they 
were, in’ many cases, the self-generated issue of 
their own intelligence: they were French of the 
French, made up of inherent faculties; a fruit of 
intrinsic idiosyncrasies developed by new sur- 
roundings ; an outcome of inborn fitnesses. But, 
though this marked difference existed between 
the processes of manufacture of the women of 
the first and second grades, their social functions 
and their social action were identical (so long, 
that is, as the upper crust continued to do any- 
thing at all). They strove, alike, to sway the 
men around them, to mold French life, and to 
lift up France, by their example, and by the in- 
fluence of that example on other countries. 

The wives and daughters of the working 
strata did good too, but it was in another fashion 
and with another object. In this third gradation 
social issues had of course no place, but still the 
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laborer’s wife presented many of the characte 
istics of the women above her. She had the 
gayety, their naturalness, their effusiveness ; an 
she usually possessed, in a dormant state, 
capabilities of the others, for, if her husband ros 
in the world, she almost always fitted herself { 
her new station, and took her place in it witha 
inaptitude. This third group, however, notwi 
standing its numbers, exercised no influence ; 
was worthy, self-denying, toiling, and affection 
ate, but it had neither the ambition nor the mean 
to teach, to proselytize, or to rule. Its office wa 
of another kind; it was of a purely home aspee 
It was admirable within its limits, but it ha 
nothing in common with the public dominance 
of the two other classes of Frenchwomen. Ther 
was nothing national or international about i 
and we need therefore take no account of | 
here. 

Such was, in rough outline, the general situ 
ation of the women of France down to the dat 
of the German War. The second empire ha 
néither weakened their hold nor damaged the 
natures. Nothing, indeed, is more unfair or mor 
untrue than to pretend, either for party purpose 
or from an affectation’of morality, that the reig 
of Napoleon III did any general or permaneét 
harm to French character. <A certain limite 
band indulged in a good deal of amusement an 
extravagance, but the nation, as a whole, we 
outside the movement: it looked on, laughe 
and made money. The Frenchwoman came ot 
of the imperial period just as she entered it- 
unhurt and unchanged, with the same meri 
and the same faults, with just as much capacit 
and simplicity as she had before, with no lesser 
ing of any of her powers. On the contrary, he 
influence over France and Europe was nevi 
greater than during the twenty years which pre 
ceded 1870. And it was not the noisy pressu 
of frivolous excitement—it was the sound supt 
riority of intelligence, the supremacy of grac 
And see how Europe testified to the truth ¢ 
this ; see what proof was given that the Frencl 
woman never stood higher in foreign sympat ht 
When France was conquered, did her moral if 
fluence fall? Not for one moment, or in th 
faintest measure. France lost her political plac 
as a consequence of defeat, but held her ows 
intellectually, socially, and sentimentally, just < 
if nothing at all had happened. Why? Becaus 
the accumulated action of her women had don 
what her men could not effect—it had retaine 
her friends. It was to the past work of he 
women that France was principally indebted fc 
the position which, in her hour of trial, she occt 
pied before the world; it was to them that, fe 
the greater part, she owed the abiding sympath 
of Europe. She was invaded, beaten, and ht 
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iliated, yet still accepted and proclaimed by 
je surrounding nations as their guide, their 
‘ht, their text and type in all that makes life 
‘aceful, spiritual, and attractive. Who will 
‘ny the truth of this? Who will assert that in 
‘x day of sorrow, when her men had failed her, 
‘yance was not mainly held up, sustained, and 
pt in place by the merits of her women? 
ever was there, in the records of nations, a 
oment at which the services which women can 
under were more unequivocally or more grandly 
own. In the sad days which followed the sig- 
‘ature of peace, from 1871 to 1873, France was 
deed well served by them ; the store of good- 
ill, of respect, of admiration which they had 
Jed up in Europe, poured itself out around the 
‘nd in eager tenderness. In every corner of 
‘ngland and the Continent were friends of 
‘rance, friends made for her in better days, 
aiefly by the efforts and the reputation of her 
omen ; friends who are still faithful to her, still 
‘tached to her, but whose fondness would not 
‘ng survive if France ceased to be served and 
efended by her women. 

_ Such was the situation ten years ago. Such 
‘as the position in which the republic found the 
‘omen of the country it came to govern. They 
ere powerful at home, honored abroad. They 
‘ere a glory and an energy in the land. What 
as the republic done with them ? 

The reply is simple. Since 1871, and par- 
‘ularly since the third republic has been defi- 
‘itely established, the inland sovereignty of the 
renchwoman has begun to melt away, and her 
{terior credit to grow pale, the reason being 
‘at the republic has included her among the 
irces to be annulled, and has done its utmost to 
lsmiss her from her rule, as if she were a mere 
jonarch, and could be dethroned like ordinary 
ngs. We shall soon see how. 

‘The republic has introduced several new con- 
tions into French life. By its essence and its 
ission—which are to democratize not only gov- 
nment, but character and rights as well—it has 
aturally brought about an antagonism of castes. 
y that antagonism it has upset the balance of 
ycial influences, and has altered the relations 
yetween classes. By its legislative enactments 
| has suppressed or modified a good many indi- 
| ‘dual liberties. In each of these directions its 
\:tion has been unmistakably pointed, not only 
| yainst the “ancient parties,” but also, in reality 
ad effect, against what used to be regarded as 
ie higher categories of the population. At the 
Lime time, it would be unjust not to recognize 
iat, in a good deal of all this, a professedly 
amocratic régzme could scarcely have acted 
Leatrise, since its one purpose is to do every- 
ling for and by the people. Within certain 
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limits (which we need not attempt to determine, 
because in the particular case which we are con- 
sidering the limits fix themselves), we fully ac- 
knowledge that the actual masters of France 
have both right and logic on their side. They 
are the majority ; they have power; they have a 
programme, and no impartial spectator can blame 
them for carrying the political elements of that 
programme into execution. We will go further 
still—we will admit that the present system can 
not content itself with purely political results, 
and that, to be faithful to its creed, it must pur- 
sue certain social consequences as well. But, 
here arises the well-known difficulty. Directly a 
government touches the social organization of a 
people it is forced to pull down, for it is power- 
less to lift up. The unification of classes can 
only be obtained by dragging the top to the bot- 
tom ; no motor yet discovered can raise the bot- 
tom to the top. The republicans may not really 
wish to destroy their upper classes; but, as a 
fact, they have begun to do so, and seem likely 
to be obliged to continue, whether they like it or 
not. They commenced by transferring the exer- 
cise of government from the particular section of 
the population which formerly possessed it, which 
was educated to it, and was accustomed to prac- 
tice it, to another section which is new to it, and 
which has received no preparation for it. So far 
their operation was exclusively political. But, 
additionally, and at the same time, they attempt- 
ed, with constantly increasing success, to sup- 
press all national action and all national useful- 
ness on the part of the dispossessed section, and 
to reduce it to a condition of practical nullity. 
They have now managed to exclude the former 
upper classes, almost entirely, from participation 
in the public life of France, from influence in the 
state or from a voice in its councils. Yet, even 
in this second stage of their proceedings, they 
can scarcely be said to have gone beyond the 
strict rights of political victory, and to have dis- 
tinctly manifested a purpose of social subversion, 
for it was not to be expected that they would re- 
main content until they had expelled the ousted 
classes from any share in the direction or the ad- 
ministration of the country. The new demo- 
cratic reign had a right to seek that result, and 
could scarcely content itself with less: it was 
entitled, by the law of conquest, to choose not 
only its policy but its men, and to eliminate from 
public action all influences and persons which 
the majority regarded as hostile either to its 
principles or its objects. 

Furthermore, the gentlemen of France, viewed 
collectively and omitting the exceptions, have 
done nothing whatever to ward off their own 
destruction—have made no attempt to hold their 
ground, to defend their position, or to retain their 
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credit. The mass of them sulk silently in their 
chateaux, say snarlingly that the country is going 
to the devil, and do not make the faintest effort 
to prevent it. The active, energetic life of an 
English landlord appears to be beyond their con- 
ception : the unceasing discharge of local busi- 
ness, the perpetual friendly contact between em- 
ployer and employed, the claim to the inborn 
right of laboring for the public good, the privi- 
lege of rendering service, the frank acceptance 
of duties and responsibilities as a consequence 
of position, which stamp the tone and attitude of 
the gentlemen in every village in England, are 
all unknown to them. Never did a great class 
so tamely permit its place and power to be 
snatched away from it, or sit down under defeat 
with such astounding torpidity. It would almost 
seem as if these enemies of the republic desired 
to prove, by voluntarily supplying conclusive evi- 
dence of their incapacity as a mass, how wise 
the republic is to have relieved them of all fur- 
ther trouble. Passive sullenness is the distin- 
guishing mark of their present conduct toward 
the republic: they sit in a corner and growl at 
what they call the cazaz@/e, but they do not make 
the faintest united effort to work up again to 
their lost status. They have evidently no per- 
ception of the fact that in our time rights have 
lost the faculty of surviving of their own accord ;! 
that they no longer endure when they are no 
longer merited ; that, to keep them alive, they 
must be vigorously backed up by conduct and 
by energy; and that daily proof must be sup- 
plied by those who claim to exercise them, that 
they are still worthy to be intrusted with them. 
We know all this in England, and we act ac- 
cordingly. It is not so in France: there, class 
rights are still regarded by a good many people 
as abstract possessions, involving no necessary 
work at all. Under such conditions, it is not 
strange that the republicans should both repudi- 
ate the aristocracy as a natural enemy, and scoff 
at it as a useless ally. 

They have done this with an earnestness and 
completeness which leave but little space for 
hopes of reconciliation or arrangement. But yet 
they profess to open their arms to all who choose 
to join them, and they declare that it is the fault 
of the “ancient parties” alone if they remain 
outside. This, however, is not altogether true. 
Such few members of those parties as have 
changed their opinions and have gone over to 
the republic, have not been received with an en- 
thusiasm calculated to tempt others to follow 
their example. And, additionally—with the ex- 
ception of the army and navy, which are techni- 
cal and hierarchical careers whence exclusion on 
political grounds is almost impossible—very few 
men of the old sort are now to be found in the 


public pay. In all the branches of the civil se 
vice, which are prodigiously extensive and varie 
in France, the greater part of the former se 
vants have been turned out. New-comers hay 
claimed and have occupied all the places, of p 
matter what nature, that the government had { 
bestow. And the democratic spirit is excludin 
the well-born, more and more, from the electiy 
bodies, from the departmental and commun 
councils, as from the Senate and the Chambe 
If the aristocracy has shrunk from the republi 
the republic has paid it back in its own coin wit 
compound interest, and can not pretend that 
has shown the faintest symptom of any desii 
to make friends. The breach is complete, fi 
the present at least: on neither side is there 
sign of any disposition to bridge it over. 

Here, again, it must be said, in strict equit 
that the republic remains within its 7é/e at 
within its rights. But it has simultaneous 
taken another step which carries it clearly b 
yond both. It has not only thrust aside the o 
governing classes, but it has also unmistakab 
given France to understand that it intends to ¢ 
a long way further, and that it means to abolis 
if it can, the power and influence of society ; 
well. As the governing classes and society we 
composed, for a considerable part at least, of ¢] 
same persons, it is to a certain extent compr 
hensible that the republic should not rega 
society as a friend; but that it should look 
it—as it manifestly does—as worn out and o 
solete, as necessarily reactionary and anti-repu 
lican, is to go far beyond what the facts of 1 
situation justify. War is, however, implicit 
declared against society—not by the Gover 
ment, of course, or in any well-defined or offici 
form, but by the democratic party as a mai 
by the whole surging, aspiring multitude of # 
nouvelles couches. It was in the order of thin; 
that it should be so: nothing could prevent i 
it was only a matter of date. It was one of 
functions of a radical republic to smash socie 
as a force. The smashing has begun. T! 
blow dealt at the political position and influen 
of the aristocracy produced, as a natural cons 
quence, an immediate and painful contre-cot 
on society. The damage done to the one w 
keenly felt as an injury by the other; the ty 
were, for the moment, so intimately bound 1 
together that neither of them could suffer alon 
all detriment to either was common to both, f 
they had not had time since 1871 to detach thet 
selves from each other. As society in Fran 
had rendered the weightiest services to the stat 
as it had always been one of the primary facto 
in the formation of opinion; as it had presic 
over the whole organization of the higher life 
the nation; as it had largely aided, morally al 
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| ellectually, to fashion France into what France 
}is; as it had formed, by the multiplicity, the 
| riety, and the extent of its operations, an em- 
e within an empire—it had naturally become 
active supporter of what was then the gov- 
| ning class, and was considered and consulted 
/ it as a faithful friend and ally. And yet, 
\ough all this was true, though society was 
uinly represented, in its public action and in 
‘ contact with the state, by the upper strata, 
‘must not be forgotten that, in reality, society 
read far away into the nation, and that it in- 
ded a much deeper and much wider mixture 
‘ general components than are usually contained 
what is called society elsewhere. Since the Rev- 
ation there had been nothing exclusive about 
_ there was but one condition for forming part 
it—that condition was personal fitness. Neither 
ecial position, nor certain determined occupa- 
ys, nor even money, were indispensable for 
‘mission to it. If ever a society was truly na- 
nal, truly catholic, truly generous and open- 
‘med, it was certainly the society of France. 
; was generally cold to foreigners, but it was 
‘aply open to the entire home population, with 
e single obligation of contributing to the dis- 
jarge of its functions. The Faubourg St.-Ger- 
ain singly stood apart. With that lonely ex- 
|ption society in France has always been during 
€ present century as profoundly democratic in 
; roots and origins as it was conservative in 
is tendencies and action. It set an example of 
erty and accessibility long before the republics 
1848 or 1870 proclaimed the rights of the peo- 
e. With such characteristics as these, it was 
it strange that it counted as one of the powers 
' France. Its uses were so evident, its services 
‘ere so manifest, its value was so indisputable, 
at successive governments courted its good- 
ill and codperation, and saw in it one of the 
ost energetic, most all-pervading, and most 
‘oroughly French of the forces at their dis- 
sal; they recognized that society lifted up 
france at home and made her loved and hon- 
ved abroad. 

It was reserved for this successful republic, 
F this triumphant democracy, to attack an au- 
ority which all preceding masters (including 
‘en Napoleon) had respected; an authority 
‘hich had a very special claim to consideration 
‘om popular feeling, for it had not only exer- 
sed its sway by the most eminent and most 
‘inning of French qualities—by gayety, by in- 
ration, and by charm—but had set the first 
‘ample of permanent emancipation from class 
“ejudices, The attack is not yet violent—it is 
‘rected, thus far, against the outworks only; 
at the siege has commenced, and the investing 
‘Oops are too bitter to be likely to abandon it. 

























They see in society a citadel to be dismantled, 
because it stands upon a height—a stronghold 
to be demolished, because its garrison is com- 
posed of picked soldiers—a keep to be blown 
down, because the flag which flies from it is a 
small token of superiority. Democracy is jeal- 
ous of society, and when democracy is jealous it 
destroys. 

But it will not destroy society alone. An- 
other of the brightnesses of France will fall with 
it. French society and Frenchwomen are one, 
and when society is gone as a force, there will 
be an end of women asacharm. What society 
did in France, women did, for society is an oper- 
ator to whose ends Frenchmen contribute almost 
nothing. Society there was what women made 
it: it was through it that they preached their 
bright message; it was through it that they 
shaped their country; it was through it that 
Europe learned to know the French. Society 
and women, in France, labored together, pre- 
vailed together, prospered together. And, to- 
day, they fall together. In the great general 
excommunication of the French upper classes is 
incorporated the consequent inevitable ostracism 
of women from the public power which they 
once possessed and so admirably employed ; for, 
though society, as has just been said, is not 
composed of those classes alone, it is still so 
largely dependent on them for its form, its es- 
sence, and its being, that it is not possible to 
conceive the continuation of its existence as a 
power, if ever those classes are effectively barred 
out from its direction. It would, in such an 
event, fall helplessly to pieces ; it would lose the 
unity which has hitherto distinguished it; it 
would break up into patches, atoms, and scraps; 
its vitality would abandon it; the most French 
of Frenchnesses would be undone; and French- 
women would lose their scepter. 

Thus far we have endeavored only to sum- 
marize the situation in its main outlines—to pre- 
sent an approximate sketch of the past action 
and past uses of French society and French- 
women, and of the new conditions in which they 
find themselves at this moment. We will now 
approach more closely to the subject, and indi- 
cate the nature of the actual position, so as to 
determine the character and degree of the de- 
cadence which has already been induced. This 
brings us to the core of the question; hitherto 
we have only been working up to it by prepar- 
ing the necessary elements of comparison be- 
tween the present and the past, between what 
was and what is. 

First of all, it will be prudent to recognize 
that a great many people in France (a majority, 
in all probability) would deny that there is any 
decadence at all, or even that any real change 
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has occurred in the public situation and power 
of either society or women. The republicans 
would naturally affirm, in the puritanical lan- 
guage so many of them affect, that, instead of 
weakening the position of their countrywomen, 
they have placed that position higher even than 
it was before, by surrounding it with an aureola 
of democratic virtues and patriotic purities. A 
large number of the women themselves, espe- 
cially the less thoughtful of them, would learn 
with astonished and offended pride that their 
place is going from them. But other witnesses 
are at hand; other voices are making themselves 
heard. The protestations of many among the 
French, the testimony of independent observers, 
and the evidence of the facts, unite to prove the 
reality of the damage already done, and to 
shadow forth the threatenings of the future. 

The best, the truest, the noblest of French- 
women—the women who are no longer young, 
but who know how to be old without regret— 
the women who remember and compare, whose 
knowledge of life enables them to gauge events, 
and whose position, character, and authority 
place their attestations above denial—these 
women are almost unanimous in declaring that, 
during the last few years, they and their sisters 
have palpably lost ground, both in public action 
and in personal capacity. And this is not the 
querulous complaint of worn-out eldership, of 
persons whose views have changed with years, 
and who think the past superior to the present 
because their own associations are connected 
with the past. No; it is the thoughtful, un- 
biased verdict of unwilling judges, whose sen- 
tence gains still further weight because it is in 
painful contradiction to their wishes and affec- 
tions. And it is not in the more ancient ranks 
alone that these reluctant deponents are to be 
found. Many of the younger women, too, are 
testifying against themselves each day, and are 
impartially proclaiming that society is fading, and 
that they themselves are drooping and withering 
with it. Even the men are beginning to take 
some small part in the outcry which is swelling 
up against the damage inflicted by democracy 
on society and women ; and though it is only the 
more observant of the French who, thus far, 
point to the coming danger—though it is only 
the minority which has yet perceived the im- 
pending downfall—the day is approaching fast 
when all eyes will be opened to it. 

Next come the declarations of foreigners, of 
aliens who live in France. Their evidence can 
not be suspected, for they love France—so ear- 
nestly, indeed, that they cherish not only her 
merits but even her faults. They admire her 
greatnesses and her brightnesses, but they have 
sense enough and philosophy enough to recog- 


nize that it is contrary to all the teachings 
reality, to all the lessons of life, to seek for 

cellences alone, and that the wise man mu 
accept defects as well for the sake of the qua 
ties which correspond tothem. These foreign 
have no dislike to the republic; on the contray 
most of them are thoroughly convinced that it 
the only government which is now possible 
France. Furthermore, being true cosmopolitan 
with no prejudices and with no preferences, th 
declare that the political ~égzme of France is 1 
concern of theirs, and that it is for the Fren 
alone to choose the shape of supervision und 
which it pleases them to place themselves. A 
they desire is to live in France and to atta 
themselves to her without reference to the m 
mentary form of her constitution. Well, the 
strangers, of varied nationalities, possessi1 
(many of them at least) old and intimate a 
quaintance with French society, and the ace 
mulated world-wide experience necessary to vie 
that society broadly and measure it fairly—the 
strangers assert, almost with one consent, th 
the Frenchwoman is passing away. ‘They s: 
that her luminousness, her instinct, her fanc 
and her sentiment, have all diminished ; that s| 
manifestly takes less trouble to please and 

play her part in life; that her aptitudes are 1 
longer exercised or applied as they were 

former days; that her type of mind is ceasil 
to be peculiar to herself, and that, as a cons 
quence of these changes, her charm has sensib 
diminished. They observe that all this has ha 
pened since 1871, and on behalf of Europe th 
raise their voices in protestation. They entre 
the republic to take note that the Frenchwoni: 
is being stifled, and they appeal for her prese 
vation as one of the glories of France and @ 
of the necessities of Europe. The world « 
not spare her. Other women than she hi 
realized the curious mixture of transient atti 
butes, of artificial capacities, of acquired grace 
of faculties and faults, of brilliancies and var 
ties, the accumulation of which makes up th 
strangely composite and profoundly convention 
product—the modern lady; but no other wom 
had ever achieved these ends as she had don 
with such plenitude, such finish and such eas 
with such dexterity and facility, with such w 
failing adaptability to the ever-varying modific 
tions called for by the unceasing evolution” 
usages and manners. And, above all, no oth 
women had ever utilized their sway to the san 
degree in order to make themselves felt ever 
where as a living, self-asserting force. The sd 
cess of Frenchwomen in all this had been | 
thorough; they had gone so resolutely ahead 
the men of their race; they had so fully seiz 
the front place in their land—that the rest of t 
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orld looked on with admiration, and came by 
grees to regard them as a generic but uncopy- 
jle pattern, as a sort of collective property of 
‘e earth, which every other nation had an equal 
ht to respect from afar, to extol, and to ac- 
‘um. The Frenchwoman, in the eyes of the 
orld of travel, of experience, and of critical 
“mparison, was one of the special outgrowths 
_ our time. The whole earth, indeed, has un- 
‘intingly felt this; it will therefore be justified 
yw in weeping over the demolition of this uni- 
_rsal idol, and in calling upon the republic to 
store it to its place upon the altars. If the 
-enchwoman is to be annulled, it is not for 
vance alone to mourn over her; all humanity 
‘ll claim the melancholy right to cast flowers 
her grave. 

. And now let us pass from the personal to 
-e material side of the proofs, from the testi- 
ony of individuals to the evidence of facts. A 
wering atmosphere of exuuz has settled over 
vance since the establishment of the republic. 
‘he sky, so clear, so bright before, so full of 
nbeams and so radiant with light, is veiled by 
ists of tedium, by hovering hazes of distrust, 
d by the clouds of gathering storm. The 
mposition of the air seems altered; those who 
eathe it feel as if it had veered round from 
-ightliness to heaviness ; its vivifying freshness 
gone. The entire social climate has under- 
me a change; its old peculiar characteristics 
e disappearing ; new conditions are arising in 
eir places. And these mutations have not been 
gue and undefined ; they have not been limited 
general appearances, to occasional symptoms, 
, to passing signs; on the contrary, they have 
oduced themselves in the most distinct form, 
th unequivocal precision, and with a persist- 
‘ce and a permanence which leave, unhappily, 
| doubt of their reality. It is a glaring verity 
at, during the last few years, French society 
-S lost a large part of its gayety and vivacity, of 
demonstrativeness and naturalness. The wish 
f joy is manifestly growing weaker. The 
ench, who were once so resolute in their hos- 
ity to sadness, appear to be beginning to ac- 
‘pt it tacitly, like the English, as a natural ele- 
tnt of life. And more than all—incredible as 
‘may sound—they are, most certainly, becoming 
apid. They used to be the most intelligent 
-ople upon earth—they overflowed with vitality 
‘d animation—they chattered and rejoiced all 
-y; but now they are often dull and silent. 
ad as they talk less and laugh less, so also do 
ty seem to feel less; the rapid impressibility, 
‘€ comprehensive emotionality, which were so 
)inently theirs, have apparently been blunted. 
ad all this is particularly and especially true of 
)© women; for as they were, in former days, 
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the completest models of French capacities, so 
are they, naturally, the first to suffer when those 
capacities begin to wane. It is they who have 
lost the most in this national decline, for it was 
they who had the most to lose. They, who 
were once so full of confidence and self-reliance, 
who were so buoyant, so enthusiastic, so opti- 
mist, and even so utopian; they, to whom life 
was a theatre in which they were the applauded 
actresses ; they, who had no doubts and no hesi- 
tations about either their talent or their perform- 


-ance—seem now to have become timid, diffident, 


suspicious, and half paralyzed by despondency. 
There is, in their attitude as a class, the anxious, 
nervous look of a prisoner on trial. And this 
comparison is not strained, for they all well know 
that, in fact and truth, the republic is sitting in 
judgment on them, and that they will probably 
be condemned. The result of all this is that 
social intercourse is diminishing, for when peo- 
ple have a rope round their necks they do not 
care to be amused or to amuse others. Festivi- 
ties of all kinds are few ; many well-known houses 
have closed their doors and receive no more; 
and in the homes which are still open to visitors 
there is a sort of chilliness. Some of the highest 
placed and most intelligent women of the foreign 
colony in Paris are positively beginning to con- 
fess that they no longer care to know many 
French people, because most of them have be- 
come so dull. Social leadership is passing away 
into exotic hands. There are still a few great 
ladies who retain their former chieftainship ; but 
they can be counted on the fingers, and the 
reality now is that the French have drawn back 
from their old active contact with each other, 
and have left the care of hospitality to strangers 
and to Jews. In the provinces the condition is 
worse still; for outside the capital there are no 
Spaniards, no Americans, and no Israelites to 
replace the absent natives. And, furthermore, 
as the spirit of clanship and of petty hostility to 
the Government is much more active in the coun- 
try, as the good people there seem to consider it 
a duty to be lugubrious under the republic, there 
is really almost an end of any social intercourse 
at all beyond the limits of the department of the 
Seine. Taking the situation all round, it may be 
said, with truth, that there is no more society in 
France in the old great meaning of the word; 
and that, even in the restricted sense of mere 
parties and dinners and dances, there is an enor- 
mous falling off. And as it is with society, so is 
it also with women. No more of them are be- 
ing produced. The unceasing procession of 
fresh triumphers and of new potentates, which 
was so remarkable a symptom of the healthy 
period of French society, has stopped altogether. 
Scarcely any of the young beginners of the last 
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ten years have made a name or taken a place. 
The conductors of amusement in its present re- 
duced form are still a remaining few of the same 
ladies who directed it under the empire. The 
republic has been a barren spouse to France; it 
has engendered no women, just as it has brought 
forth no men. These things are as well known 
on the Boulevard as are the cafés and the lamp- 
posts. They are as certain as night after day; 
and terribly like night they are in their gloomi- 
ness and sadness. They make up a group of 
facts to add to the statements of the witnesses, 
and facts and testimonies combine together to 
prove that the Frenchwoman is decaying. 

And all this is the work of the republic. It 
is impossible to deny it. There were no signs of 
decline so long as there was a monarchy in 
France. The whole of the symptoms which we 
have just indicated have sprung up since the 
war. And furthermore, the republic has pur- 
sued, as we have seen, a line of conduct toward 
society and women which, in itself, explains the 
commencement of decadence of which we are 
the spectators, and leaves no space for doubt 
that the present political system is responsible 
for what is happening. But here, again, it would 
be unjust to lay the entire blame on the back of 
the republic, properly so called. A republic is a 
rougher institution than a sovereignty; it cares 
less for forms and manners; it has less sympa- 
thy for elegances and graces; the brightnesses 
and delicacies of feminine charm are not regard- 
ed by it as necessary ingredients of life. But 
yet, notwithstanding these inherent antagonisms, 
there is no fundamental reason at all why a mod- 
erate republic should not recognize the necessity 
and the policy of gaining the good-will of soci- 
ety, and of supporting and utilizing it as a na- 
tional force. To do this, however, the republic 
must remain somewhat conservative, and that is 
precisely what the French Republic has ceased 
to be. Its ungainliness is increasing instead of 
diminishing ; its innate disinclination to graceful 
things is augmenting, for the simple reason that 
it is becoming more and more essentially demo- 
cratic. It is to its democratic rather than to its 
purely republican spirit that the gravity of the 
social situation is to be ascribed. The republic, 
as a separate abstract conception, is relatively 
innocent. It deprived the upper classes of pow- 
er, but it does not necessarily follow, nor is it 
in any way proved, that if left to itself it would 
have gone beyond that point. Democracy, on 
the contrary, would stop nowhere. The attacks 
against society, so far as they have already gone, 
were the act of the republic in its young excite- 
ment; the situation in the present is also, con- 
sequently, its work ; but the danger of the future 
promises to arise almost exclusively from democ- 


racy, from the radical elements which are 1 
ceasingly gaining power, and from the certain 
based on experience, that they will use t] 
power for destruction. The result produced 
ready is marked enough, and sad enough; } 
the true seriousness of the case lies in the so: 
ber probabilities of the future; in the effe 
which will be produced on Frenchwomen by t 
growth of the revolutionary spirit—by the 
velopment of that “latent radicalism ” of whi 
the Duc de Broglie so prophetically spoke 
1877, during the stormy discussions which f 
lowed the 16th of May. 
The mass of the nation is indifferent in t 
matter ; it does not understand it; and it car 
so little for anything whatever except mone 
making, that it gladly leaves the management 
its affairs to any one who is kind enough to ta 
the trouble off its hands. But still, if the ma 
had any opinion at all, that opinion would | 
against society ; for the old popular conservatis 
is ebbing away, and the multitude has no fay 
now for anything which lies above it. It is b 
coming democratic in the country as in t 
towns, and will soon be ripe to follow the ne 
leaders who are marching to the front, and 
approve the measures which those leaders w 
apply. Society and women, as institutions, ¢: 
look nowhere, with certainty, for reliable and ¢ 
fectual assistance. According to all the prob 
bilities of the case, they both are doomed. Ev 
the intensity of their Frenchness will not sa 
them, for the longing for subversion takes prec 
dence of patriotism in the democratic min 
Furthermore, if democracy permitted them 
exist, it would not know how to utilize thet 





-The republic, even in the relatively tempera 


form it has hitherto assumed, has proved ho 
incompetent it is to employ, or even to compr 
hend, these delicate forces; and democracy | 
necessarily, still more awkward in the matter, f 
its entire essence is opposed to the symmetri 
and refinements of which Frenchwomen are ti 
type and the exponents. Yet the danger lies n 
in the coarseness or the clumsiness of radicalist 
but in its hate—in that chafing abhorrence | 
everything that stands high, which is the disti 
guishing characteristic of democratic passion, 
There is but one faint chance left. If # 
republic can resist democracy, and if it can opé 
its eyes to its own and the national advantage, 
may yet prevent the coming disappearance | 
Frenchwomen. It was urged, at the commenc 
ment of this article, that some of the old fore 
of France might advantageously be employed I 
the republic. Is it quite incapable to distingui: 
between the “ancient parties” and society | 
large, and to keep the latter at work, though 
continues to discard the former? Is it quite ul 
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fe to utilize women? It is, of course, free to 
ect the aid of both if it thinks that it can do 
| ‘hout them ; it is also free to refuse to protect 
om, if it thinks that France does not want 
“mj; and it is fully entitled to set society at 
‘jance, and to laugh at its hostility. But in 
ng these things it will have the whole of Eu- 
e against it; and the certainty of the disap- 
‘bation of all its neighbors may, perhaps, 
‘mnt for something in its eyes. Thus far the 
yernment has given no signs of its opinions or 
entions in the matter. Perhaps it is waiting 
‘let the current growin force, and then to float 
with it when it is sweeping all before it. Per- 
.)s, when that time comes, it will say of its 
zens, like Caussidiére in 1848, “ Of course, as 
m their chief, I must follow them” ; perhaps 
vill do nothing at all, and will leave independ- 
_ fadicalism to effect the overthrow by itself. 
t even mere inaction on the part of the Gov- 
ment would be as fatal as active hostility ; for 
all the dogmas which compose the creed of 
vnch life, not one is more universally adopted, 
te indisputably admitted, than the tenet that 
_ Government is supreme master of everything, 
[that nothing can thrive if the Government is 
with it. In the present state of things, the 
| Jared support of the state is indispensable for 
maintenance of society as a force ; and even 
Lt support would probably be euricient now, 
| the double reason that it would be powerless 
inst democracy, and that nobody would be- 
| ‘ein its sincerity. Still, it is the sole remedy 
, try. Society will, of course, continue as a 
, f-dried channel of intercourse—visits and par- 
;/ will go on in an impoverished fashion ; but 
, tis not the meaning of society as we are con- 
ering it here. If the Government will not or 
{not protect it from its adversaries, the day 
| soon arrive when its national functions and 
) Corporate qualities—its creativeness, its self- 
Stitutiveness, and its representativeness—its 
nity, its luster, and its repute—will all be ex- 
/minated by irresistible and relentless sweeping 
_ from below. Society can only be saved by 
on between it and the republic. It is for the 
,ublican Government to hold out its hand: it 
a conqueror, it is the master ; it is in a posi- 
1 in which it can afford to be generous ; it can 

2 nothing, but it can render a priceless service 
|, France, and can merit the gratitude of Eu- 
}e. If the Government refuses to do its best, 
+n the decadence will march on with speed, 
| [there will be nothing left but to recommend 
}-mch society and Frenchwomen to the protect- 
j, care of the Society for the Preservation of 
toric Monuments, so that their memory and 
ir relics may not be totally lost in the land in 
ch they were once so great. 
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It would be a mistake to imagine that what 
is now passing is a superficial or momentary ac- 
cident, which will settle itself straight again in a 
little time. According to the aspect of things, 
no such expectation can be entertained. The 
rupture of personal relations between society and 
the republic, if that were all, could probably be 
patched up in time, provided society frankly ad- 
mitted that it can only be rescued by the repub- 
lic, and provided the republic heartily recognized 
that it would do an irreparable damage to France 
if it allowed society to be destroyed. But the 
true danger is graver and far deeper ; it is in the 
very nature of the democratic sentiment—in the 
inevitable process of demolition to which all up- 
per things will be subjected, not only in France, 
but in every other country in which democracy 
will successively apply its action. The lighter 
Paris newspapers proclaim, sneeringly, that “la 
République manque de femmes,” and laugh at 
it because no Frenchwoman of what was for- 
merly called good society will consent to appear 
at the official receptions of its functionaries. 
That detail is, however, so infinitely small that it 
constitutes no test and supplies no argument. 
The question is not one of the absence or pres- 
ence of particular women in certain houses, but 
of the general feeling and intention with which 
the republic, in its entity, contemplates the social 
institution which those women incarnate. It is 
not the action of the women which interests us 
—it is the action of the republic. The republic 
has now an opportunity of a special kind; it 
can astonish the world by being delicate and 
graceful. It can show, if it likes, that under its 
rule Frenchwomen can remain themselves, and 
that there is nothing in the theory or the practice 
of a republic which is in any way contrary to the 
development of elegance and charm. But, if it 
is to effect this,-it must act with a tact and a skill 
of which it has hitherto displayed no sign. It 
must show sympathy for its vanquished foes, 
and must reawaken in them the sense of useful- 
ness. It is in no way necessary that it should 
restore them to any share of political power ; but 
it is indispensable that it should make them feel 
that they have still a duty to discharge and a 
function to perform, in the name and for the 
honor of their country. They should be told 
that France intrusts them—under the republic 
as under the monarchy—with the maintenance 
of some of her best traditions, with the conser- 
vation of her brightnesses and graces, with the 
guardianship of the qualities which have given 
to her the first place in social Europe. And they 
should be assured that, in the execution of the 
mission which is confided to them, the republic 
will resolutely protect them against all the attacks 
which may hereafter be directed against them. 
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Nothing of all this, however, is to be expect- 
ed. Mention must be made of it because it 
forms part of the possible eventualities of the 
subject, but the probabilities are not in favor of 
its realization. They all lie, indeed, the other 
way, and betoken a constant aggravation of the 
estrangement between the republic and socie- 
ty. In such a strife, the vanquished are fore- 
doomed. Democracy will stamp out its victims, 
and will give no thought to the damage done to 
France. 

The French have not yet quite got to that, 
but they are fast drifting to it. The decadence 
of the Frenchwoman has not yet attained the 
form of a clearly marked decay of capacity. 
Thus far its symptoms are only a dispossession 
of place and power, with an accompanying ces- 
sation of the utilization of abilities. It is a dep- 
rivation, not a total loss; a torpor, not a death. 
The qualities of the Frenchwoman remain what 
they were, but they are ceasing to be active, and 
are becoming latent. Her potentialities are un- 
productive, her faculties are passive. She is ina 
state of lethargy, like the sleeping beauty in the 


wood. So far, the harm done is not incurab! 
it is still quite possible to awake her, provid 
the republic will consent to play the part 
Prince Charming. But if she remains too lo; 
in her present inaction, she will lose her poy 
and unlearn her traditions; her arms will ry 
and she will forget how to handle them. T 
present generation may be able, from habit ay 
association, to preserve some portion of its a 
cient attributes ; but its children will not inhe 
its endowments, because they will not have se 
them in full work, and will not have learn 
either to value them or to apply them. Darw 
tells us of some beetles in one of the Atlant 
islands, whose ancestors flew there because th 
had wings, but who have no longer any win; 
themselves (though the marks of them remait 
because, having left off using them—lest th 
should be blown from their sea-girt home in 
the waves—they have atrophied and disappeare 
So will it be with Frenchwomen, when encag 
in the xouvelles couches: their wings will lea 
them, 

Blackwood's Magazine, 





CIVILIZATION: AND, EGUAIZ Is 


A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY. 


Y the beginning of the London season Mrs. 
Hervey had returned from Cannes, and had 
been busy in Berkeley Square alike with fashion 
and with politics. Young Mr. Seacorts had been 
a constant frequenter of her house, which had 
been made all the more attractive by the pres- 
ence of a beautiful niece ; and, when not engaged 
in discoursing to this young lady, he had often 
recurred, with her aunt, to the subject of mod- 
ern radicalism. Mrs. Hervey was the stanchest 
of stanch Tories, and had rarely about her even 
any moderate Liberals. What, then, was the 
surprise, one day at tea-time, of Seacorts, when 
he heard the name announced of an actual and 
avowed Radical! It was the name of Mr. Lovel 
—the accomplished, the genial Mr. Lovel, who 
had the gift of conversing with men of every 
opinion, and of yet retaining his own. He was 
full this afternoon of news of the Irish Land 
Bill—a matter that, to Mrs. Hervey, was of more 
than theoretical interest; as she had an Irish 
estate which she was told was of some beauty, 
and which she had vague thoughts of visiting. 
An animated conversation arose with regard to 
landlords. The views advanced were naturally 


very different, but, though they might have mat 
a political discord, they made a social harmon} 
and when Mr. Lovel at the end was pronoune 
to be a “ dreadful Communist,” so charming we 
the lips that bestowed the name on him that |} 
received it with a bow, as though it had been 
flower for his button-hole. 

“To change the subject,” said the niece, : 
he was rising to take his leave, “I should so lil 
to show you my private little collection of chin 
Communist though you are, you are a collecto 
I know, yourself; and I have had one or 
pieces given me which I really have a right to I 
proud of.” | 

Seacorts begged that he might be allowed | 
come also; and the three went up-stairs to t 
young lady’s sitting-room. There was mut 
opening of the glass doors of cabinets, mut 
taking down of vases, and cups and saucer 
and much grave discussion as to marks af 
dates. 

“There,” said Miss Hervey, at last, “is t 
real gem of my collection.. It was given to 
on my last birthday by my great-uncle.” 

“ Beautiful!” exclaimed Mr. Lovel, with < 
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air of a connoisseur ; and then presently with 
‘tart, “ Why, surely,” he said, “I have seen 
i vase before. It was in the collection, was it 
| of the Duc de , which was sold at Chris- 
ssome five or six years ago! ? To be sure it 
I remember the whole thing now; and it 
5 Wirocked down at something over four hun- 
dpounds. Beautiful!’ he repeated. “I only 
‘h, Miss Hervey, that it was mine.” 
“And if it was his,” said Seacorts, “ do you 
yw what our friend would do with it? He 
ald have it ground into fine powder, and make 
ty man in the street swallow an equal pinch 
it. That is the Radical’s ideal of the right 
ribution of property.” 
‘Mr. Lovel laughed with his usual frank good- 
‘ure. “Yes, I know,” said he, “ that is what 
Conservatives think of us; but you under- 
‘ad very little of what is really our aim and 
it. Mr. Seacorts and I, Miss Hervey, have 
| many and long discussions about this ; and 
ave heard from your aunt the fame of what 
‘said about our party at Cannes.” 
“J must admit,” said Miss Hervey, “ that for 
ommunist you are very kind and forbearing ; 
you know, Mr. Lovel, if we were to speak 
real truth to you, though we do call youa 
nmunist, we don’t in our hearts even think 
{ you are a Radical. We believe, with Mr. 
‘corts, that radicalism is the religion of envy ; 
though numbers of people may no doubt 
y you, you have certainly little temptation 
¢ to envy ¢kem. I shall appeal to my aunt 
wwe go back to the drawing-room; for I 
e heard so much from her about your charm- 
villa at Twickenham, about your china, your 
ravings, and your collection of Roman pot- 
. Have you ever been there, Mr. Seacorts?” 
“No,” replied Seacorts, laughing. ‘I believe 
friend is afraid to show it to me, and so he 
| ays asks me to dine with him when he knows 
/n engaged elsewhere.” 
“Will you dine to-night?” said Mr. Lovel. 
y brougham is at the door; I will not ask 
{ to dress, and I will drive you down immedi- 
1 Ye 
| Seacorts smiled. “I have been engaged to 
}: out to-night for the last three weeks.—Didn’t 
\lyou, Miss Hervey? That was always Mr. 
| el’s way. However,” he went on, “I have 
| received a telegram which announces the 
ss of the mother of my intended hostess. 
‘dinner-party is put off; and if he does not 
mt of his proposal when he leaves, I am able 
‘ccept it. Iam, at this moment, very much 
‘Ir, Lovel’s service.” 
‘Then, i in that case,” said Mr. Lovel, “I fear 
high time for us to be moving. I am carry- 
‘off Mr. Seacorts,” he said, at parting to Mrs. 






















Hervey, ‘to show him the den of a socialist and 
a conspirator. I know he expects that in every 
one of my Roman vases he will find an infernal 
machine hidden for blowing up the Lord Mayor 
or the Russian Emperor; and that the printing- 
press of the ‘Freiheit’ is now concealed in my 
wine-cellar. However, I don’t despair of at least 
partly converting him, and of showing him that 
there is some difference between Bakunin and 
Mr. Gladstone.” 

“TI believe,” said Seacorts, when he and Mr. 
Lovel were in the brougham together, “that we 
really seem to you to consider Mr. Gladstone as 
a Nihilist. I am not saying this as a joke; 
though JVzhz/cst, perhaps, was a wrong word to 
use. Let me say, rather, a communistic con- 
spirator. You think that it is in that light that 
we look on your illustrious leader, and that we 
look on the Liberal party as a sinister and rev- 
olutionary conspiracy.” 

““Of course,” said Mr. Lovel, “you are put- 
ting the matter too strongly. But upon my 
word, Seacorts, the fears of the Conservative 
party do seem to us to be even grotesque in 
their groundlessness. I hope you won’t mind 
my plain speaking. I’m sure I shall not mind 
yours.” 

“T know you will not, and that is one of your 
chief charms. My dear Mr. Lovel, you are a 
delightful person to discuss a matter with, be- 
cause you court plain speaking, and are never 
put out of temper by it.” 

“And why should I be? Upon my word I 
don’t see the reason. Opposition of any kind 
gets upon the nerves of some people; but, if 
one’s nerves are healthy, why should one be put 
out by it? Of course, I suppose the opposition 
to be really honest. Soldiers on opposite sides 
may fraternize after the battle is over; and, just 
as killing a man in battle is no murder, so calling 
him a fool in argument is no rudeness.” 

“ Well,” said Seacorts, “I’m not quite so sure 
about that.” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Lovel, ‘‘ there are ways 
and ways in which a man may be called a fool; 
and in argument, as well as out of it, it can, no 
doubt, be done offensively. But what I mean is 
this: the very fact that men belong to different 
schools of thought implies that on some point or 
points they think each other either fools or knaves. 
Now, I venture to say that neither you nor I 
thinks the other a knave; but we each, on some 
point or points, think the other a fool. Why 
should we mince the matter? There is really no 
offense in it. Used in this way, what do we 
mean by fool? We mean a man who, in our 
opinion, is incapable of seeing some truth. What 
to us means one thing, to him means quite an- 
other. He is afflicted, in our eyes, with an ob- 
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stinate intellectual blindness. The Protestant 
and the Catholic, the Liberal and the Conserva- 
tive, each, in so far as they differ, appears in this 
light to the other. I think this of some of the 
most eminent men I know; they think the same 
of me; and just as I think that in their judgment 
there is no arrogance, so I think that in mine 
there is no impertinence. The one thing to 
which I look forward this evening is to learn 
the real points on which you think me a fool.” 

“Well,” said Seacorts, “and I will do my 
best to show them to you; though difference of 
opinion may imply, to my mind, some other 
charge beyond that of folly or knavery. It may 
imply an overlooking of facts, as well as a mis- 
reading of them; and that is the chief sin I 
should like to bring home to you.” 

Host and guest, meanwhile, were*being hur- 
ried rapidly out of London. They had passed 
the Park with its long concourse of carriages; 
they had passed Kensington Gardens with their 
more quiet shade. Holland House, too, and its 
elms were now far behind them. The buildings 
each moment were becoming more scattered, and 
between them were green expanses. Lines of 
trees began to make shady hedgerows; a bridge 
was crossed, below it were a broad water and 
barges; and then came in quick succession villa 
after villa within walled gardens, and shaded 
with old cedar-trees. At last the brougham 
stopped at some tall doors, hanging on brick 
gate-posts. A girl looked out of a small lodge- 
window at one side; in another moment the 
doors were thrown open, and the brougham, 
passing up a short but charming avenue, had 
paused presently before a white stone portico. 
In-doors were some low anterooms, with faded 
Turkey carpets, and old-fashioned marble tables 
supporting busts and vases. The staircase was 
hung with a number of fine drawings, some be- 
ing original sketches by famous masters; and 
Seacorts noticed, as he glanced through an open 
door or two, certain mahogany cabinets, that 
doubtless contained treasures. Mr. Lovel told 
a servant to bring dinner directly; and the gen- 
tlemen, having made all the toilet they meant to 
make, took a few turns in the garden, that they 
might give a last edge to their appetites. The 
turf was soft and green. Over a red-brick bill- 
iard-room ran a long blue wistaria; five great 
cedars at a distance were spreading their “level 
layers of shade’’; farther off still was a belt of 
scarlet rhododendrons; and to the west, beyond 
the now flowerless laburnum-trees, the cool clear 
sky was the color of a pale laburnum-flower. 

“Well,” exclaimed Seacorts, delighted, “ if 
this is the reward of Liberalism, where is the 
modern workman who would not do well to be 
a Liberal ?” 
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“Come,” said Mr. Lovel, laughing, as 
took the other by the arm, “there at last is t 
dinner-bell. Let us finish our talk in-doors, 
know,” he resumed, as they were beginning t 
soup, “what, with regard to us Radicals, is yo 
favorite thesis. You say that our motive pri 
ciple is neither more nor less than envy.” 

“Then,” said Seacorts, “according to my oj 
favorite thesis, I shall very soon be a Radical m 
self. I have envied you your villa from the fi 
moment I entered it; and now with still great 
vigor I have begun to envy you your cook.” 

“I am much obliged to you for your comp 
ment. But compliments are the last things 
was looking out for. I want you to give m 
little of your plain-speaking. I want you to c¢ 
vince me of my folly, or else, what I should «: 
expose your own. Let us have a little frien 
bout together ; or, rather, let me be your victi 
and you do the worst you can onme. Com 
if you are shy of beginning, I will throw doi 
the gauntlet. You say that the motive of radic 
ism is envy. JI, on the contrary, say it is co 
passion. For my own part, I enjoy life mys 
and I wish others to enjoy it. I enjoy life, | 
cause I am a healthy man. “I wish to diffuse 1 
enjoyment of it, because I am a Radical. Y 
see I don’t blush at praising my own positi 
I have set myself up on a pedestal, and I am 
viting you to knock me down from it.” 

“You are inviting me, then,” said Seacoi 
“to do the very thing I have no wish to do, } 
only would I not knock you down from y 
pedestal, but I would, if I could, even make i 
little higher. You belong to the party of co 
passion, you say; and I am quite willing to | 
lieve it. You are a man of taste, of educatii 
and of polished manners. You must excuse: 
for saying all this. If you are not going to ¢ 
my accusations rudeness, you must not call 1 
praise flattery. Well, besides being privat 
what I have just said you are, on your pul 
side you belong to a certain party which you | 
lieve to represent the progressive instincts of I 
manity. Is not that so? It is a party that lo 
forward, and not behind. It desires the atta 
ment of what ought to be, not the conservat 
of what is. It has no reverence for what 
thinks obstructions; and sooner or later it + 
pects to sweep away kings and aristocracies, a 
all such stereotyped inequalities. How s¢ 
these are to be done away with is another qua 
tion. Not to-morrow, you will say, or evenn 
day. I don’t suspect you of hiding gunpow: 
under the House of Lords; but still in y 
mind the years of that assembly are number 
and not of that special assembly only, but @ 
of all similar ones.” : 

“Go on,” said Mr. Lovel, as he finishe¢ 
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is of champagne. “You are quite on the 
ittrack. I don’t in the least hesitate to de- 
e myself a genuine democrat.” 

“Exactly,” said Seacorts, “you think, with 
many others, that the chief movement the 
jern world is making is a movement toward 
yocracy.” 

“Can you deny it 2?” 

*I do not deny the movement: what I dis- 
| from is what I conceive to be your view of 


“Do you deny that it is a movement for 
d ? ” 
«That, Mr. Lovel, I am not prepared to say. 


ae drift of the Maker is dark, and Isis hid by a 
veil.’ 


movement is a fact—I do not deny that 
+h; but I think it quite possible that it may 
to the most utter ruin.” 

‘Tam not a positivist,” said Mr. Lovel, “ nor 
' go to a chapel to adore humanity. On the 
‘rary, I believe in God, and, what is more, I 
very grateful to him. But this I do believe, 
the democratic movement is the movement 
tue progress, and that it is a movement to- 
d righting some of the greatest wrongs of 
‘I too,” replied Seacorts, “say that it may 
ais; but I say also that it ay be quite the 
‘rse. Now, Mr. Lovel, I am going to begin 
jing into you. We both agree as to the fact 
certain movement. You call it the demo- 
‘€ movement. Now, I say that to call it that 
') give it a question-begging name. It as- 
‘as one of the gravest points that I conceive 
‘bat issue.” 

And is it not democratic? Does it not 
‘ywhere express itself by a constant cry after 
dcracy ? */ 

_At present it does. But it is one thing to 
‘1 want, and another to know what will sat- 
t To my mind the leaders of the modern 
\2ment have given an entirely wrong, and a 
| bly fatal, diagnosis of it.’ 

| To what leaders do you refer ?” 

| To all its leaders, from Rousseau to Karl 
;t; and what I mean by my accusation is 
The sound, practical common-sense of 
| lets them struggle for nothing but what 
, think proximately attainable. The demo- 
;> leaders have been teaching them that they 
j attain the unattainable. They have been 
uching and distorting the growing aspira- 
» of the masses, and fixing their eyes ona 
}: Mocking mirage. Now listen,” Seacorts 
} On, seeing that Mr. Lovel was about to 
<—“you will, of course, deny this; but I 
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Speaking to you personally, and to your own 
immediate party, I say that your programme for 
the future is too vague for you to be able rightly 
to say whether it is a possible or impossible one. 
You, Mr. Lovel, I may venture to say safely, 
have no distinct scheme for the complete recon- 
struction of society.” 

Mr. Lovel smiled, and looked at Seacorts with 
a half-puzzled expression. “Certainly,” he said, 
“I don’t suppose I have; and, if I had such a 
scheme, it would not be worth much. Societies 
change and grow; they are not built to order. 
What we have to do is to feel our way gradually, 
and each day or each decade will bring its own 
light with it.” 

“That is hardly in keeping,” said a eee 
“with the great motto of Proudhon, Destruam 
et reedificabo.” 

“My dear fellow,” exclaimed Mr. Lovel, 
“what on earth have I to do with Proudhon ? 
I have not the least wish to destroy society. On 
the contrary, I think that were it now reduced to 
ruins, all these abuses and evils which we are so 
anxious to get rid of would most probably re- 
peat themseives in the process of reconstruction. 
Do you honestly think me a Communist, and a 
foe to property? If I were, should I live as I 
do live, in my own quiet villa, with the public 
shut out from me by trees and garden-walls ? 
If I were a destroyer, should I be an art-col- 
lector?” 

“Certainly not,” said Seacorts; “but still, 
Mr. Lovel, as I shall try to show you, you have 
a close connection with Proudhon for all that. 
And why should I stop at Proudhon? The 
‘Pall Mall Gazette’ is, I think, your favorite 
newspaper; but I maintain your opinions are 
connected with those of the ‘Freiheit.’ Yes— 
you may look incredulous; but I assure you I 
have a serious meaning.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Lovel, “that the 
only serious meaning you can have is one too 
obvious to make it worth your while to utter it. 
Proudhon advocated the doing away of abuses; 
so, too, no doubt, did the ‘ Freiheit.’ You may 
if you like call both Proudhon and Herr Most. 
Radicals. But people who think as I do, think 
of them as mad Radicals. You should always 
remember that in the train of every party are a 
certain number of misguided enthusiasts, some 
of whom indulge in impossible theories, while 
others advocate inadmissible practice. The one 
sort of man is the dreamer; the other is the 
criminal.” _ 

“T am much obliged,” exclaimed Seacorts,. 
“for what you have said just now. There are 
several things in it that I will take as texts. I 
may call, you say, both yourself and Herr Most, 
Radicals. Suppose I call you both Liberals in- 
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stead. It is a wider word—allow me to use 
that.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Very well, then, what I want to remind you 
is that the Liberal party is a very heterogeneous 
body; and that though it consists apparently of 
men who are pushing in one direction, they are 
doing this with a vast variety of aims; and 
among these men there are very many with mad 
aims. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Lovel, “men with mad 
aims, supported by mad theories, and sought for 
by mad means.” 

““We will drop the means,” said Seacorts, 
“for the present. We will talk only about the 
theories. This is the point I am aiming at, and 
this brings me back to Proudhon. What was 
Proudhon’s great maxim? ‘Property is theft.’ 
Let me take another, common to the whole school 
of Socialist writers. ‘The source of all social 
evils is inequality." Let me take another, and 
one more important still. ‘The source of all 
wealth is physical labor.’ Now, here are some 
of the theories that make your Radicals mad 
Radicals—that inspire them with a longing, more 
or less definite, for the entire destruction of the 
existing order of things. I want to fix your 
attention, if you will let me, on a few points like 
these.”’ 

“For one moment, pardon me,” said Mr. 
Lovel, interrupting him. ‘ Before you go on I 
have one remark to make. Ina certain sense I 
don’t dispute your facts. Doubtless during the 
last hundred years many misleading theories have 
been set afloat in the world, which have caused, 
and are still causing, mischief. This fact is sad, 
but it is not really alarming. Civilization is in 
no way menaced by it. The Socialists you are 
so afraid of are nothing but the camp-followers 
of the Radicals; or, if you would sooner it were 
put in this way, rational Radicalism is the ap- 
peaser of that discontent which is at the bottom 
of mad Socialism. We have already agreed that 
we are trying to convince each other of folly; 
and your folly thus far seems to me to be this— 
not that you see false facts, but that you see them 
in false proportions. And yet I am wrong,” he 
went on after a moment’s pause. “I think you 
are wrong to some extent even in your facts. 
Let us take these maxims you were just now 
speaking of. As for property being theft, I am 
not going to defend that; though even that may 
have some germ of truth in it. But let us take 
the others. ‘The source of all social evils is 
inequality.’; and ‘The source of all wealth is 
physical labor.’ Now, put these, with unchanged 
meaning, into a slightly different form, and you 
will see that they embody the principles of all 
social progress. The aim of all social progress 


is to raise the condition of the poor; and wl 
is that but to diminish inequality? Go a lit 
further, and how is this to be done? By sec 
ing to the laborer the due reward of his lab 
The fundamental question is not the nature 
the ideal social state we aim at, but the deg 
to which a sane man can fancy the human ra 
may approach to it. You have read Cabe 
‘Icaria,’ have you not? What a charming pi 
ure he gives of the life there! About the chay 
of it there can be no question; only a sot 
man knows that we can only make a distant a 
proach to it.” 

“I have read Cabet’s ‘ Icaria,’ certainly, 
is a sort of paradise of social equality, and, 
well as I can remember, the description of 
was, as you say, charming. But as to its bei 
a picture we should look at to guide our actio 
there I utterly dissent from you. As a dream, 
is pretty ; as more than a dream it is utterly m 
leading. You have admitted in what you s 
just now all the gravest charges that I have 
make against you. Your Utopia is the Uto; 
of the Socialists; your philosophy is at bott 
the same as theirs. Your only defense lies he 
They say, ‘We will achieve equality’; where 
you say, ‘ We will approach toward it.’ ” 

“ And do not Conservatives say the sai 
thing?” cried Mr. Lovel. ‘ Your party, I st 
pose, would like to raise poor wretches out 
the extreme of misery; and there at once y 
have one step toward leveling.” 

“Tam going,” said Seacorts, “to answer t 
by a parable. A steam-engine, we will say 
very wasteful; it burns more coal than is nec 
sary. Clearly the thing to be aimed at is 
improve the heating arrangements, so that 
required heat may be given by the least quani 
of coal. Very well. The Conservative rega 
inequality in the social structure as the engin 
may look on fire in the engine. His aimn 
possibly be to reduce it to a certain point; — 
not in his wildest dreams does he dream of 
ing away with it. My complaint against 9 
pictures as that of Cabet is that they are m 
mischievous tricks played on a deceived imagi 
tion. They represent, as it were, steam-engil 
with nothing to generate steam. The vapo 
under pressure with no boiler to compre 
And you, Mr. Lovel, and your friends—you £ 
sible, shrewd, humane English Liberals, in y 
ideal of society as it should be, commit just 
same error. You look upon inequality as a Uj 
tree to be destroyed; whereas it is only the: 
tree on which the vine of life is to be trai 
You admit that your upas-tree can neve? 
quite cut down; but you will do whatever 
ting you can. We do our cutting; but wi 
different object. We are pruning the elm 
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e wish to see flourishing; not hacking at the 
pas-tree that we would, if we could, eradicate. 
Vill you let me go on speaking? I have some- 
ting more which I am very anxious to say. My 
ew of the situation is that the entire Liberal 
arty, from the men of your school or of Mr. 
Jadstone’s to the wildest and most sanguinary 
dcialists, are all led astray by an utterly false 
jilosophy; only in the case of educated men 
te yourself, your sound judgment and common- 
nse, unperceived by yourself, is practically para- 
zing what you imagine to be your theories. I 
yy ‘practically paralyzing ’; but thereby hangs 
tale. I should very aes like to speak about 
at afterward ; and then we shall come to some- 
‘ing very like personality. But first I want to 
‘ive a more general question out with you-—the 
testion of this modern social philosophy which 
offered us as the ra¢zonale of the entire demo- 
‘atic movement; and a part at least of whose 
genes you accept like the Socialists.” 
' Mr. Lovel laughed and hesitated. 
id, “in a very modified way.” 
“Exactly,” said Seacorts. “But I maintain 
at they are false every way. I maintain, not 
at they go too far in the right direction, but 
at their direction from the very first is wrong. 
‘naintain—and this is what I want to submit to 
‘u—that the ferment of popular opinion that 
s marked the present century, the ferment of 
inion, and the uneasy desire for change, will 
ver come to good, till the whole fabric of our 
'-called social science has been reconstructed. 
‘am eager on this subject, and perhaps my 
/igue runs away with me. But it is not un- 
‘tural; it is for this reason: I have been pre- 
| ring—in a disjointed way, it is true, but still 
| ‘efully—certain criticisms on the modern Lib- 
ul fallacies. And, in saying this, I am paying 
|: highest tribute I can to the common-sense of 
\inkind. Even the wildest revolutionaries seek 
|‘ their proposed excesses some rational, some 
entific justification. They are only able to ex- 
}2 themselves and their followers, for any time 
trether, by appealing to something that they 
| cy scientific truth. .This is why I attach such 
portance to the study of social science; and 
ly I see it to be so dangerous in the state in 
ich now it is. Science!” he exclaimed, get- 
‘zy more eager as he went on, “ it is at present 
); a science at all. It is a pseudo-science—a 
‘gon of loose phrases. Listen, Mr. Lovel—I 
'1't want to bore you, but will you allow me to 
d to you one or two of these criticisms of 
/1e? I have them here in my pocket-book, 
‘ I should much like to see if they in the 
| 3t commended themselves to your judgment.” 
| “I shall be delighted to listen,” said Mr. 
vel, “ more especially as I as yet do not quite 
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catch what you are driving at. Social science is 
a vague word. At a social science congress it 
includes, I believe, the subject of lady-helps. I 
should like to know the meaning that you attach 
to it. For my part, if I might make a criticism 
in advance, I should observe that political econ- 
omy, which is a part of social science, seems to 
me by no means a pseudo-science. It has been 
as carefully and as accurately reasoned out as 
any science of any kind.” 

“That may be so,” said Seacorts. “But I 
am not going to run a tilt against political econ- 
omy. Let that structure be as sound as you like. 
What I am going to ask is, what foundation does 
it rest upon? It rests upon the broad and most 
universal facts of human character. For instance, 
if men had no desire to live, if they were just as 
willing to die, if they had no impulse to repro- 
duce their species, and so on, the modern science 
of political economy would, for such human be- 
ings, have no significance whatsoever. Its valid- 
ity rests, therefore, on the facts of the human 
character. Now, what I say with regard to our 
political economists is that they have roughly as- 
sumed these facts: they have never really ana- 
lyzed them. A rough knowledge, of course, we 
all have of them ; but not a scientific knowledge. 
It has been well said that science is organized 
common-sense. But common-sense with regard 
to the human character no one has ever organ- 
ized, and by those who have tried to do so it has 
been only disorganized. I havé tried to express 
this view in the first little fragment that I will 
read to you. I have used the word soczal sczence 
for the science I have in view. The name is only 
a make-shift, till I have thought of something - 
more distinctive; but I think my various criti- 
cisms will make my meaning clear enough.” 

Seacorts produced his pocket-book, and be- 
gan to read as follows : 

“ Social science is, in our century, what phys- 
ical science was at the dawn of Greek philosophy. 


Karl Marx, for instance, one of the most ad- 


vanced of socialist writers, is in his method, and 
his main conclusions, in a position like that of 
Thales. I quite admit that he is a great collect- 
or of facts, but he knows not how to read them. 
His predecessors have the same faults as him- 
self. He reproduces all their fundamental errors. 
These fundamental errors are not many; but as 
they are few in number they are great in magni- 
tude. They may be summed up in a few well- 
known sentences, and, when I have quoted these, 
it will be clear enough what foe I am fighting. 
‘Property is theft.’ ‘Capital is fossil labor.’ 
‘Physical labor is the source of all wealth and 
all culture.’ So says Proudhon ; so say the mod- 
ern German Socialists: and the whole Liberal 
party, if it does not consciously indorse these 
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doctrines, at least more or less timidly, is pledged 
to many of their corollaries. Now, of the sen- 
tences I have just quoted and the view expressed 
in them, I venture to say this: So far as truth is 
concerned, so far as scientific value is concerned, 
they are worth no more than the renowned doc- 
trine of Thales, that the original source of all 
things is water. The world is the product of 
water. Wealth is the product of physical labor! 
The two propositions may well stand side by 
side, unless, indeed, the last be not the crudest, 
as it certainly is the most mischievous. Wealth 
is the product of physical labor! That one sen- 
tence is like a gigantic tombstone, under which 
is buried alive an unsuspected science. Whata 
depth of ignorance is betrayed in it! Whata 
world of facts is overlooked! What a—’” 

Seacorts stopped suddenly and_ smiled. 
“Well,” he said, “I see I go on like that for 
some lines more. I need not trouble you with 
my exclamations, as they are not meant to be 
published ; but, numerous as they are, they have 
really barely relieved me of the intense amaze- 
ment that overcomes me when I consider this 
matter. Here we have had a century of talented 
writers, all busy on the same subject, and latterly 
trying to treat it in a scientific way; and there, 
before their eyes, or rather under their feet, is 
the very science they are in search of, offering 
itself to their study! But they—they are alto- 
gether blind to it; they utterly pass it over! 
How else would: they utter that monster fallacy, 
that physical labor is the source of all wealth, 
and of all culture?” 

“ Surely,” said Mr. Lovel, surprised at all this 
vehemence, “in a very great measure it is the 
source.” 

“In some measure, yes; but we don’t want 
to be told that. It is one of the sources—true: 
but it is only one. Suppose a cunning detective 
tracks some thieves down a dark alley, and 
catches them. Iam asked to explain the means 
by which he tracked and caught them; and I 
answer, his left foot or his knee-cap. That an- 
swer is just as adequate as to say that wealth is 
the product of labor. You can’t have wealth 
without labor, certainly; just as the detective 
could not have run without his left foot: but 
that is all. Let me read you another of my para- 
graphs. They are mere memoranda, but they 
will still show something of my meaning. ‘In 
constructing,’ I say, ‘the science of society on a 
true basis, one of the first things to be done is 
to arrive at the true relation between labor and 
wealth, and to substitute a true formula for the 
present false one. Physical labor fer se is the 
source of nothing but the barest necessaries of 
life. Physical labor is the source of poverty— 
poverty, in opposition to two things: to starva- 


tion or non-existence on the one hand; and { 
wealth and culture on the other. I am usip 
these words tentatively. Before the subject ca 
be properly treated, we require a more accurat 
and an ampler terminology. It has occurred 
me that the term /zvelzhood might be used wit 
advantage to denote the necessaries of life; an 
that, by way of making a convenient antithes 
to this, we should use instead of weadth the ter 
luxury. Adopting this language, I should stat 
my case as follows: Physical labor Jer se is th 
source of nothing but livelihood. Luxury j 
livelihood with a good deal added to it. It in 
cludes livelihood, but it is differentiated from 
by the said additions. In the same way, to pre 
duce luxury, we require physical labor, with 

good deal added to it; and what differentiate 
the causes of luxury from the causes of me 
livelihood is emphatically not physical labor, br 
other causes added to it. Social science hithert 
has entirely neglected these causes ; or has give 
them an attention so slight that it has been th 
same thing as neglect.’ ” 

Seacorts paused, and began turning over hi 
pages. ‘Go on,” said Mr. Lovel. ‘“ What ar 
these causes ?”’ 

“‘I believe much,” said Seacorts, “in the va 
ue of comprehensive formulas—I mean the 
practical, their popularizing value. ‘ Capital i 
fossil labor’; that seems to me an admirab) 
formula, except for one reason—namely, that 
embodies a falsehood. I want to get a formul 
as neat and as pregnant as that, and which sha 
at the same time embody the truth. I have trie 
many, but I am not quite satisfied with am 
Here are several of them. ‘ Capital is fossil am 
bition.’ ‘ Capital is fossil skill.’ ‘ Capital is fos 
sil cupidity.’ ‘Capital is fossil genius.’ The 
again I have been obliged to add to these, ‘ Cay 
ital is fossil luck.’ All these phrases are méi 
suggestions. I am not satisfied with any ¢ 
them. But the fundamental fact I have tried 1 
express is the same in all of them, and is pé 
fectly clear tome. And yet even this burder 
me; for, single as it is itself, it has many side 
and can be put in many, ways. I have here 
whole pageful of aphorisms, in which I haj 
tried to deal with it. I will read you one or tw 
of them: ‘It is assumed by the present schot 
of thinkers that inequality is produced by a 
existing social arrangements. The truth real 
is that our existing social arrangements are th 
results of our inherent inequality.’ ‘No mal 
except criminally, can ever become wealthy bt 
by conferring on others a something which thos 
others think a benefit: thus men are wealthy! 
proportion as their good offices can be m 
plied.’ ‘Karl Marx maintains that the profit ' 
the capitalist is the difference between the va 






















) he work done by the workman and the wages 
‘that work which the capitalist pays him. “It 
really a fraction of the value which is added 
| he workman’s work because he does not work 
gly.’ I have jotted the following down, not 
;an accurate fact, but as an example: ‘A me- 
inic, working by himself, finds the value of 
L work to be four shillings a day. Working 
‘ler a capitalist, it becomes six shillings a day ; 
‘the capitalist pays the mechanic only five 
‘llings, thus daily pocketing one shilling for 
‘yself. This shilling represents, not the full 
‘iefit, but simply a fraction of the benefit, the 
‘jitalist does the workman. Of course, in cer- 
.1 cases the capitalist may extort more than he 
es; but that is not because he is a capitalist, 
: because he is an extortionate capitalist.’ 
‘re again is another of my sentences: ‘ The 
fits of capital are the percentage paid by the 
‘tkmen for having their work organized.’ ” 

I Allow me,” said Mr. Lovel, “to interrupt 
1 for one moment. Labor organized is of 
“\rse more productive than labor isolated. That 
ittle more than a truism. But why should we 
id some few capitalists to organize it? Why 
ld we not substitute codperation? Why 
uuld we not have joint-stock companies, in 
lich the operatives are the shareholders? It 
‘n that direction that I look for the hope of the 
rking-classes.” 

“Schemes of that kind,” said Seacorts, “I 
‘re often thought about; and, the more I have 
‘ught about them, the more hopeless have 
'y seemed to me.- They all, to me, seemed 
med in ignorance of certain primary laws of 
‘nan conduct and exertion. Of course, schemes 
. such codperation as you speak about have 
‘mof many kinds, and many are the quarrels 
ong themselves that the Socialists have had 
out them. But all these schemes have one 
ithe same failing. They all try to eliminate 
at they think an evil, but what really, so long 
human nature remains unchanged, is essential 
the production of wealth. What I speak of 
‘the superior position, the superior power, the 
yerior pay of those few who direct the opera- 
is of the many. Convert, if you will, all our 
nufacturing establishments into so many joint- 
ck companies, in which the operatives are the 
ireholders ; and they will have to pay skilled 
‘Nagers to direct their operations—managers 
0 will be simply capitalists called by a new 
ne—and for this reason. It may be laid down 
»an axiom that, other things being equal, a 
fs interest in any business increases in pro- 
‘tion to the money he expects to gain by it. 
proportion, then, as the profits of a business 
+ diffused, the interest in the business becomes 
axed; it is therefore in the interest of the 
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many that the interest of some few should be 
intensified. A thousand men paying one man a 
shilling a day might quite commonly find that 
they increased their own incomes by exactly the 
same sum. It is quite true that, while they were 
each earning their tens of pounds, this other 
might be earning his thousands: but what of 
that? It would be a dearly-bought luxury that 
of ruining a millionaire, if the price I must pay 
for it is reducing myself to destitution.” 

“T confess,” said Mr. Lovel, “I don’t quite 
follow you in all this.” 

“Possibly not,” said Seacorts. “I am not, 
please to remember, trying to prove my position ; 
I am merely roughly stating the positions which 
I wish to be proved. To prove them we must 
have recourse to the study of a missing science, 
which I may call with sufficient accuracy the 
Science of Human Motive. It is curious that, 
when all speculative philosophy should be in- 
sisting so strongly on the psychological fact that 
motive is essential to action—that action, in fact, 
is little but the puppet of motive—our practical, 
our political philosophy should leave motive out 
of sight altogether.” 

“TI don’t want,” interposed Mr. Lovel, “to 
stop you in what you are saying now: but be- 
fore we go further may I say one thing which I 
wanted to say just now? You were speaking of 
the profits of the capitalist. Now, when the 
capitalist has secured these, the laborer is left 
for the most part with little but what you call a 
livelihood. You maintain also—I do not forget 
this—that such a livelihood is the natural reward 
of labor. Now, I have often heard it said (though 
possibly it is only an approximation to the truth) 
that one man on an average could produce food 
sufficient for nine people. Surely, if this state- 
ment be anything like correct, the natural re- 
ward of labor must be more than mere liveli- 
hood.” 

“Tam glad,” said Seacorts, “ you have alluded 
to this matter. It is very much to the point. 
Let us accept the calculation you mention, for 
the sake of argument. In some cases it is no 
doubt an over-statement: but it is an under- 
statement in others. Well, what does it mean ? 
You say an average man caz produce so much. 
I think the word caz is in these cases a very 
confusing one. I should prefer to use the word 
wll, Can refers only to a potential world—a 
dream-land. W?/ refers to the world of reali- 
ties. When we say that a man cam. do a thing, 
we mean that he w2@/ do it if he has sufficient 
motive. But there you see is the whole question 
begged. Suppose I want to go in fifteen minutes 
from Charing Cross to Paddington. It is little 
comfort to me to know that my cab-horse can 
trot twelve miles an hour unless I know also that 
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the driver will make him do so—will,.in other 


words, supply the horse with the motive. In 
the same way, what a man cau produce is of no 
practical moment until we take it in connection 
with the motives that shall make this potential 
production actual production. But of what we 
can do we shall do only just so much as we are 
induced to do; and to say, for instance, that a 
man can produce daily enough food for nine 
men, only means, if it means anything, that 
under no circumstances will he produce more 
than this, not that under any circumstances will 
he produce as much, An excellent illustration 
of this is to be found among some sub-tropical 
savages, of whom it is said that one in a single 
day can collect enough food to support himself 
for six months. How easy is livelihood for these 
men! Could any Socialist dreamer dream of 
more than this? And what is the result? Do 
these men rise from livelihood to luxury? Not 
a single step. They remain mere idle savages. 
Their surplus powers, with which they might do 
so much, are practically non-existent, because 
there is no motive to develop them.” 

“ And supposing,” said Mr. Lovel, “ that all 
this is true, what are we to gather from it, with 
regard to capital and labor ?” 

“ Weare to gather this,” said Seacorts, “ that 
the laboring classes of themselves, as a homo- 
geneous body of equals, will never produce more 
than suffices for their own livelihood. ‘ Progress 
is only possible through differentiation and 
through inequality.’ On this point I have jotted 
down a few aphorisms, and that is one of them. 
Here is another : ‘The many can only rise through 
the ambition and talent of the few.” ‘ Ambition 
is as necessary to the growth of genius as sun- 
light to the growth of corn.’ ‘ Without excep- 
tional rewards exceptional talent is impossible.’ 
I have many more sentences to much the same 
effect, which I have written as they occurred to 
me; and, as applied to the present state of soci- 
ety, the upshot of all is this—that, unless it were 
possible for the few to make fortunes, the many 
would be in a state far worse than they are at 
present. Unless it were possible for the few to 
make fortunes, inventions would cease, commerce 
would languish, and there would be a slow re- 
lapse of society into listless or violent barbarism. 
And to me it seems that the reason is very obvi- 
ous. Unless it were for the increased reward to 
be achieved by the higher labors—by the exercise 
of ingenuity, of commercial foresight, of politi- 
cal sagacity, and so on—these higher labors 
would be chosen by no one. The life of a Prime 
Minister is more anxious than that of a day-la- 
borer. Rob the former of all his prestige, of all 
that fame and honor which is the noblest reward 
that a man can take delight in—rob him of all 


the physical ease which can make intense thoug 
tolerable, and would he not far rather, in th. 
case, take to planting cabbages? Who, I as 
you— 
““ Would breast the blows of circumstance, 
And grapple with his evil star,’ 


unless that most just and most glorious hor 
was encouraging him that he some day should 


““¢ Stand on Fortune’s crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 
The center of a world’s desire?’” 


“With most of your argument,” said M 
Lovel, “I should probably quite agree. But ar 
you not mixing up two things here—the nob’ 
ambition of the minister and the mere cupicit 
of the manufacturer P ” 

“ Of course,” replied Seacorts, “in a conve) 
sation like this of ours, one can only put thing 
roughly. Ambition and cupidity are doubtle: 
different things, but in one way they are allie: 
They are both forms of personal, of individu: 
desire, and the object they aim at is some for 
of self-distinction. What we are in want of is 
generic name, uncharged with any moral ass 
ciations, which shall include all such desire 
whether base or noble, whether for fame ¢ 
money. There are many names existing whic 
might be used, but they are either already appri 
priated (as ambztion is) to a particular speci« 
of the desire, or else some notion of moral cor 
tempt or blame is attached to them. Could y 
only disinfect the word se/jishness of such a mor 
implication, I think that might serve our purpos 
At any rate, for the moment, I will borrow 
from our common language, and invest it with 
technical meaning. I mean, then, for the tin 
being, by selfishness, all those desires of whic 
the object is some special gain for self. Now, 
ever the matter comes to be treated scientificall 
it will be seen that this selfishness divides itse 
into a great number of kinds. There is person 
selfishness, for instance, there is family selfisl 
ness, and there is national selfishness. Agail 
any of these may be in their very nature benef 
cent or maleficent, base or noble. Take, for it 
stance, the ambition of a statesman. That am 
bition may be either for fame or power simply 
or for.fame and power gained by doing goos 
The fact that I want to make clear is, that, n 
matter how noble may be the statesman’s aim 
the natural, the legitimate hope that sustains hit 
in the pursuit of these is the hope, not only thé 
they will be attained by some one, but that the 
will be attained by 42%. You may call this 
weakness, if you like. I can’t help that ; I kno 
it is human nature. All history teaches it; a 
biography teaches it; every successful man, ¢ 
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ery man who has wished to be successful, will, 
honest, acknowledge the truth of it. Consider 
eof the greatest events in the world’s history 
‘the discovery of America by Columbus, Did 
it personal ambition of some kind—in. other 
| rds, did not one of the highest forms of self- 
|aness inspire Columbus, and make him capa- 
eof his enterprise ? ” 
_ “Of that,” said Mr. Lovel, “I have no doubt. 
‘mbition to the statesman or the discoverer is 
| much of a practical incentive as the hope of 
/, extra shilling is to a cabman. But what 
‘tikes me is—if you will allow me to say so— 
; at all this is too evident to need being insisted 
I Our common-sense surely shows it us.’ 
“True,” said Seacorts. ‘And what is sci- 
vee? It is common-sense organized. What I 
‘yy is, here are a whole field of facts, which our 
_ymmon-sense bears witness to; and what we 
ant is that this common-sense be organized. 
, t present it teaches us nothing; or at any rate 
/ptenough to guard trained and laborious think- 
_s from falling into the most fatal errors. Had 
_Ir common-sense in these matters ever been 
\lised into scientific knowledge, the monstrous 
llacies on which Karl Marx and the whole 
emocratic school found all their theories, and 


rough which they gain all their influence, would 


itver have been possible; the philosopher would 
iver have taught, the people would never have 
lieved them. ‘All wealth and all culture ’— 
»tink once again of that sentence—‘ is the prod- 
“ot of physical labor.’ Was it physical labor 
iat discovered America?” 

_ “At least,” said Mr. Lovel, “it was not desire 
.r money that led to the discovery,” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Seacorts ; “ but it was 
sire for some kind of inequality. Columbus 
“aS a man of exceptional powers, and he de- 
red to externalize these, and to make them 
vave their impress on the world.” 

“But a man,” said Mr. Lovel, “in desiring 
| do his best for others, need not desire any 
rm of inequality that goes against the demo- 
atic ideal.” 
_ “That,” said Seacorts, ‘may be proximately 
ue of a certain class of men. But even in that 
ase, remember, these men are not physical la- 
orers. I do admit, however, that scientific 
eculators and scientific discoverers form a class 
{men whose ambitions and whose motives do 
‘ot seem dzrectly to aim at what the democrats 
rould call inequality. But there are three things 
) remember : First, the leisure needed for ab- 
‘Tact research and discovery presumes inequality, 
ven though it does not aim at it. Secondly, the 
cientific temperament is a very peculiar one. It 
an, in its intensity, belong only to a small sec- 
,on. The unswerving zeal for knowledge for its 











own sake would, if common to all men, put a 
stop to all ordinary industry. Thirdly, scientific 
discoveries neither advance wealth nor general 
culture, till they are applied by practical men ; 
and certainly to stimulate the practical genius— 
let alone the scientific—those rewards of wealth 
and social consideration are needed of which I 
have just now been speaking to you. I believe 
that, under a scientific treatment of the subject, 
the philosophic motive and the religious motive 
would occupy a place by themselves. Were 
these motives analyzed, they would be found to 
be composite ; and in their composition the 
desire for self-distinction would be found in an 
unusually small degree, but yet for all that it 
would be there. Consider how scientific men 
squabble for the honor of a discovery. I don’t 
care, however, now to insist upon this point. It 
is as matter of detail, and neither one way nor 
another does it affect my proposition with re- 
gard to the product of wealth and culture—the 
proposition that the cause of wealth and progress 
is the genius and the enterprise of individuals ; and 
that this genius and enterprise is only brought to 
the surface by the prizes offered through a state 
of social inequality.” 

“ You take,” said Mr. Lovel, “rather a cyni- 
cal view of human nature; and you overlook, I 
think, two important facts. One is the existence, 
side by side with selfishness, of compassion and 
of unselfishness; the other is the fact, with re- 
gard to the power of individuals, that popular 
movements create leaders, far more than leaders 
make popular movements.” 

“ That last statement,” 
some cases true, in others partly false. Still, for 
argument sake, I will grant it is quite true. What 
then? Let it be that the movement makes the 
leader. Still the leader is necessary. No matter 
what be his genius, all the same he has to be 
generated. Again, you speak of compassion. 
Now, under what circumstances is compassion 
possible? It is a feeling proper to one in a 
superior position for one in an inferior posi- 
tion.” 

“Surely,” said Mr. Lovel, “one man in mis- 
ery may compassionate others in misery.” 

“The sight of abject misery may perhaps 
produce such a feeling in him: but let the man 
who feels this compassion be in no higher posi- 
tion than the object of it, the compassion will 
cease with the alleviation of the misery. It will 
cease long before there is any question of wealth. 
Compassion may tend to secure men a liveli- 
hood. Compassion unattended by ambition will 
never add to livelihood luxury. You said just 
now that my view of human nature was cynical. 
My dear Mr. Lovel, it is not the question whether 
it is cynical, but whether it is true.” 


said Seacorts, ‘‘is in 
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“And as you put it,” said Mr. Lovel, “I 
believe that it is not true. I can never believe 
that the one motive power of human progress is 
selfishness.” 

“Put badly,” said Seacorts, “the proposi- 
tion, I admit, seems not only shocking, but. ex- 
aggerated; but its exaggeration and its cynicism 
will both disappear if we only take a wider and 
more careful view of it. Let us put the highest 
virtues out of the question; let us put out of 
question those counsels of perfection which even 
the Christian Church admits can be followed 
only by the few, and by those only through the 
aid of special grace—put, I say, these virtues out 
of the question, and the case will then stand thus. 
The highest character that a human being can 
attain to is based on the very lowest. It is com- 
posed of the lowest human impulses; only it 
consists of these transfigured. They are trans- 
figured, they are not destroyed. How low and 
brutal in their original state are those passions 
to which the continuance of our species is due! 
Well, those lowest passions are transfigured into 
the highest. They are purified, they are raised ; 
but they are not destroyed. In the same way 
may be raised that selfishness that I have been 
speaking about. That is the passion that is at 
the bottom of all the progress of our race, just 
as another passion is the source of its continu- 
ance; and the two passions, alike base in the 
beginning, may be made alike noble with the 
advance of culture. Remember how anti-Cath- 
olic writers attack a celibate priesthood. They 
say the institution is unnatural, that its practice 
depraves where in theory it was meant to purify. 
Now, the Church against this charge has her 
own defense to offer. She claims that her priest- 
hood has special grace vouchsafed to it. But, 
were this not SO, ae charge would seem a very 
just one.’ 

“T think it,” said Mr. Lovel, “ exceedingly 
just, myself.” 

“From your own point of view, no doubt. 
Very well, then; to produce a civilization in 
which men shall not accumulate is no whit more 
impossible than to produce a state in which men 
shall not marry. The accumulative instincts are 
as natural to man as are the philoprogenitive. 
You can no more eradicate the one than you can 
the other; and the attempt in each case would 
but aggravate what it tried to destroy. Look at 
the history of Sparta. The Spartans were vowed, 
if I may say so, to a kind of pecuniary celibacy ; 
and what was the result? That the men who 
would die for their country one day would sell 
their country the next—that the exalted hero 
was always in danger of becoming a venal 
scoundrel. But—” Seacorts suddenly stopped. 
“Js that ten striking?” he exclaimed. “Upon 
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my word it is! I’ve an evening party I specia 
want to go to; and I’m afraid I must ask you 
Twickenham boasts a cab,” | 

“ Certainly,” said Mr. Lovel. “If you mu 
really go, I will have a cab sent for. But I don 
call this fair at all. You've been knocking n 
about all this time, and now, just when my tur 
might come, you get up and make off with yo 
self.” 

« Ah,” said Seacorts, laughing, “you admi 
then, that I have been knocking you about, d 
you? ‘The shaft that you thought meant for t 
Socialist hits the Radical ?” 

Mr. Lovel laughed too. “ Well,” he said, “ 
admit I’m fairly caught there. But it was civi 
ity, not truth, that led me into the trap. F 
really, my dear Seacorts, if I am to speak serj 
ously, so far as I am concerned, you have bee 
fighting a man of straw. I admit, quite as full 
as you do, that the schemes of the Socialists ar 
impracticable ; but I contend that, as a Radica 
I have nothing at all to do with them—l mea 
as a political Radical. For the word radical) ma 
stand for two things—a political radical and | 
social radical; and, though you can hardly b 
the latter unless you are the former, you can ver 
well be the former without being the latter. Yo 
may have the firmest faith in capital and in prop 
erty, and yet may be anxious to develop popula 
government. I admit, however, for my ow 
part, that I am something of a social radical alse 
But come,” he went on, “ what I want you noy 
to do is to see if you really can do what I jus 
now said you had been doing. I want to see 
you really can connect your criticisms of th 
pseudo-science of the revolutionaries with wha 
I consider the sound sense of the educated Eng 
lish Radicals—or, if you like the word better, , 
English Liberal party.” 

“ That’s just what I want to do,” said Sea 
corts. “I said, some time back, that I had som 
personalities in store for you. I will now brin 
them out. Remember, however, they are no 
leveled at you, the man—only at you, the politi 
cian. I know you read the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette, 
and that in a general way you approve of it 
tone and principles.” : 

“T do,” said Mr. Lovel, “ even in spite of th 
mysterious connection you declare it has: wit 
the ‘ Freiheit.’”’ } 

“Tt is exactly that connection,” said Seacorts 
“that Iam now going to speak about—the con 
nection between the moderate Liberals or th 
sane Radicals, or whatever we like to call them 
and ‘the mad and essentially insane revolutionar 
party, that would bring about reform by int 
machines and petroleum.” 

‘My dear Seacorts,” said Mr. Lovel, smi 
“as an answer to that, let me just confront yo 
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tha fact. So little have the Radical party to 
‘with the revolutionists that they are at this 
y moment at daggers-drawn everywhere. I 
ynothing of the prosecution of Herr Most by 
rt own Government; I will point to a far 
onger case in Germany, where, at a recent 
ction for the Saxon Diet, the two opposing 
adidates were, not a Liberal and a Conserva- 
e, but a Radical and a Revolutionary.” 

_« That,” said Seacorts, ‘‘ does not in the least 
ermy case. Nobody knows better than I do 
it the Liberals are not revolutionists in inten- 
a; but all the same without knowing it they 
sourage revolutionaries in fact. Let me cor- 
‘t myself. I will say, not revolutionaries, but 
+ revolutionary spirit—the way of looking at 
ags, the hopes, the temper, and the theories, 
‘t among the discontented and ignorant must 
vitably tend toward revolution. I maintain 
tthe general philosophy of society which the 
yeral party adopts, by which more or less 
iuely they are animated, and whose phrases 
y are always using, is that same false philoso- 
7 which has maddened and misled the Social- 
4, You are all of you infected with that false 
ory of equality. Look at the language used 
“many excellent Liberals with regard to the 
‘use of Lords.” 

|“ Well,” said Mr. Lovel, “I am free to con- 
3 that I would abolish that House myself, 
re it in my power to do so. But it is not be- 
ise I envy the Peers, but because I think that 
heir corporate capacity experience has shown 
y are not a wisely-judging body.” 

“No doubt,” said Seacorts, “that is your 
w of the matter; and I can quite conceive 
t there might be, though I do not believe 
re are, rational and even conservative grounds 
reconstituting our Second Chamber. For in- 
ace, the second chamber might be made elec- 
/, with a very high property qualification for 
members. You would, I suppose, not object 
| hat on principle?” 

/“ Not in the least,” said Mr. Lovel. ‘I ob- 
* to the Lords, not because they are great 
}1, but because, as a body, they are prejudiced 
at men.” 

'* No doubt,” replied Seacorts, “as I said just 
| 7, that is your view of the matter. But how 
s that view of yours appear to your more ig- 
ant supporters ? You object toa lord because 
's stupid, not because he is great. Your dis- 
es read your lesson -quite differently, and 
nto object to him because he is great, not 
‘ause he is stupid. What comes out of your 
as the voice of criticism, reaches their ears 
he voice of envy. And here—I come at last 
‘ny personalities—I have to tax your party 
4 doing a thing unconsciously which, if done 





















consciously, I should really call wicked. They 
appeal to the people for support, and they gain 
their support through the very passions which 
they themselves condemn, and are resolved to 
hold in check. They don’t mean to do this; 
they don’t know they are doing it; but, as a 
fact, they are doing it all the same. They find 
that certain language used by them, certain prin- 
ciples advocated by them, have a sudden effect 
on a large and an ill-instructed audience. Their 
success intoxicates them. They conceive them- 
selves to have been speaking such evident truths 
that human nature at once responds to them; 
and they utter them again with even greater ve- 
hemence. They little dream of the thing that is 
really happening. They are conjuring with spells 
that bear a double sense—one to the wizard that 
speaks them, the other to the spirits who obey 
them. What that last meaning is your party 
have not learned yet. They do not yet know 
the likeness of the spirits they have been invok- 
ing; and, if ever these last should grow powerful 
enough to reveal themselves, those that have 
raised them will be as terrified as the witch of 
Endor, or as the fisherman that unbottled the 
Affreet.. My charge against you English Liberals 
is that you are doing a dangerous thing. You 
are conjuring in a magical language of which 
you are but partly masters. Well, there’s my 
charge against you; and I suppose it does 
amount, as you said it would, to something like 
a charge of folly.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Lovel, laughing, “you have 
fulfilled my prophecy. And so that is the way, 
is it, in which you think my party fools? Well, 
argument is long and time is short. I shall not 
have time to-night to defend our folly; so let me 
ask you, before you go, how you would recom- 
mend us to cure it.” 

“In the first place,” said Seacorts, “I should 
recommend you to realize it. If once you un- 
derstand that the folly is a folly, you will see 
pretty clearly the line to be taken in retrieving it. 
To me it seems that your whole mistake is due 
—or at least a great part of it—to the pestilent 
pseudo-science of socialistic quackery. The po- 
litical philosophy of the present generation of 
Liberals rests on the same fundamental errors 
which the Socialists do but exaggerate—or per- 
haps I should say, which they do but develop 
logically. All your philosophy is tainted with 
wrong notions of liberty, and with wrong notions 
of equality. Your house, really, is divided against 
itself. You are pledged to a philosophy which 
can never be made to harmonize with your prac- 
tical every-day convictions. What I should de- 
mand of you and your party—it is easy to demand 
when one knows one will not get anything— 
what I should demand is, that you utterly and 
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entirely repudiate every phrase that seemed to 
hint that you were in favor of equality as such— 
equality, that mad and maddening dream, which 
can never on this earth exist but for a moment, 
and then only for a moment of ruin and conster- 
nation. Equality is a popular word: it is con- 
nected with popular doctrines; but these doc- 
trines are popular only because the people do 
not understand them. They are in reality but 
so many zgzes fatuz, and in the pursuit of them 
the people will be the first to suffer. At present, 
these things can only be put vaguely; but what 
I am trying to convince you of is that they are 
capable of scientific expression. There is a wild 
notion current that a democracy is omnipotent— 
that it can do what it will with the social fabric. 
And for the time being no doubt it might change 
many things. But there is one thing that it can 
not change; and that is human nature. It could 
as easily abolish the desire for food as the desire 
for private property. Indeed, on the Continent, 
the Socialist party have already reduced their 
schemes to an absurdity; as one of their primary 
proposals is the abolition of family affection. 
The home and the family are both to be de- 
stroyed. My dear Mr. Lovel, these proposals, of 
course, are but the ravings of criminal lunatics; 
but my charge against you Liberals is, that even 
your good sense, as misunderstood by the igno- 
rant, is practically tainted with something of the 
same lunacy; even more than this, that you are 
popular with the ignorant masses in proportion 
as you seem to be tainted by it.” 

“The cab is come for Mr. Seacorts,” said a 
servant at this juncture. 

““You see,” said Mr. Lovel, “you are destined 
to have the last word. Have one more glass of 
claret also; and, while you are drinking it, an- 
swer me one question. Much of what you say 
as to the pseudo-science of the Socialists seems 
to me very true; and I have no doubt it has not 
yet been properly put to the world. At the same 
time I deny altogether its connection with the 
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English Liberal party. What, however, I way 
to ask you is this. It seems to me that yor 
desire for a true science has no other end tha 
the damping men’s hopes in progress, and mal 
ing them see that their present miseries are irr 
mediable. Is that so?” 

“Very far from it,” said Seacorts. “A Cor 
servative, according to my view of him, may b 
as true a philanthropist, as ardent a friend ¢ 
progress, as the most advanced Liberal. Oni 
he discerns that the surest road to ruin is t 
cheering of certain hopes that are impossibl 
not in degree only, but in kind. He longs a 
much as the most advanced Liberal to improy 
the condition of the laboring-classes; but h 
knows that those men and parties do them th 
greatest of all evils who tell them to look fe 
improvement in utterly wrong directions—wh« 
professing to take them out of the house ¢ 
bondage, only lead them into a wilderness, and 
wilderness beyond which there is no promise 
land. You believe in codperation. So do It 
a certain extent. Let our workmen, when the 
can, try to cooperate: let bodies of them try t 
become corporate capitalists. In some cases 
may succeed: in other cases it will not. But, ij 
all cases, what we should try to teach the peop! 
to aim at is to make the poor richer, not to mak 
the rich poorer. The way to distribute riches 
not to destroy them. As I said this afternoo 
at Mrs. Hervey’s, you won’t decorate every co 
tage with Sévres by pulverizing priceless vase 
and giving every cottager a pinch of the gra 
powder. But, as I have said already, all thi 
question will be confused and confusing as lon 
as that science of human action and motive 0 
which all political economy and all schemes < 
improvement rest is handled only by quacks an 
charlatans, and, scientifically speaking, is still 
missing sctence.” 


W.H. MALLOCK (Contemporary Review). 


THE GEVSERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. =at 


isan traveler by railway across the American 
Continent, after traversing several hundred 
miles of barren plain and sandy desert, finds at 
last that the line begins sensibly to descend. 
The panting engine moves along with increasing 
ease and diminished noise as it enters a long val- 
ley that leads out of the Western plains, sweep- 
ing by the base of high cliffs, past the mouths of 


j 
narrow lateral valleys, crossing and recrossin 
the water-courses by slim, creaking bridges ; no 
in a deep cutting, now in a short tunnel, it bring 
picturesque glimpses into view in such quit 
succession as almost to weary the eye that trit 
to scan them as they pass. After the dusty, 
notonous prairie, to see and hear the rush | 
roaring rivers, to catch sight of waterfalls leaj 





’ down the crags, scattered pine-trees crown- 
the heights, and green meadows carpeting 
' yalleys—to find, too, that every mile brings 
farther into a region of cultivated fields and 
erful homesteads—is a pleasure not soon to be 
‘gotten. The Mormons have given a look of 
‘g-settled comfort to these valleys. Fields, 
-hards, and hedgerows, with neat farm-build- 
s and gardens full of flowers, remind one of 
3 of the old country rather than of the bare, 
-werless settlements in the West. But the 
ht of a group of Chinamen here and there at 
rk on the line dispels the momentary illusion. 





| One leading object of our journey was to see 
wonders of the Yellowstone—that region of 
“Isers, mud-volcanoes, hot springs, and sinter- 
Js, which the United States Congress, with 
ye forethought, has set apart from settlement 
‘1 reserved for the instruction of the people. 
_a few years this part of the continent will no 
‘abt be readily accessible by rail and coach. 
_ the time of our visit it was still difficult of 
roach. We heard on the way the most omi- 
as tales of Indian atrocities committed only a 
ir or two before, and were warned to be pre- 
ed for something of the kind in our turn. So 
vas with a little misgiving as to the prudence 
‘the undertaking that we struck off from the 
of the Union Pacific Railway at Ogden and 
ned our faces to the north. Ogden is the 
iter at which the railway from Salt Lake.City 
i that from Northern Utah and Idaho join the 
in transcontinental line. The first part of 
‘) journey passed pleasantly enough. The 
ck is a very narrow one, and the carriages are 
‘yportionately small. We started in the even- 
, and, sitting at the end of the last car, en- 
‘ed the glories of a sunset over the Great Salt 
ke. Next day about noon brought us to the 
1 of the railway in the midst of a desert of 
-ck basalt and loose sand, with a tornado 
wing the hot desert dust in blinding clouds 
ough the air. It was the oddest “ terminus ” 
iceivable, consisting of about a score of 
oden booths stuck down at random, with 
vs of freight-wagons mixed up among them, 
1a miscellaneous population of a thoroughly 
stern kind. In a fortnight afterward the 
| way would be opened some fifty miles farther 
|th, and the whole town and its inhabitants 
fuld then move to the new terminus. Some 
|eks afterward, indeed, we returned by rail 
“x the same .track, and the only traces of our 
‘shroom town were the tin biscuit-boxes, pre- 
ved-meat cans, and other déérzs scattered 
jut on the desert and too heavy for the wind 
disperse. 

With this cessation of the railway all comfort 
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in traveling utterly disappeared. A “stage,” 
loaded inside and outside with packages, but 
supposed to be capable of carrying eight pas- 
sengers besides, was now to be our mode of 
conveyance over the bare, burning, treeless, and 
roadless desert. The recollection of those two 
days and nights stands out asa kind of night- 
mare. I gladly omit further reference to them. 
There should have been a third day and night, 
but by what proved a fortunate accident we es- 
caped this prolongation of the horror. Reaching 
Virginia City (!), a collection of miserable wooden 
houses, many of them deserted—for the gold of 
the valley is exhausted, though many Chinese 
are there working over the old refuse-heaps—we 
learned that we were too late for the stage to 
Boseman. Meeting, however, a resident from 
Boseman as anxious to be there as ourselves, we 
secured a carriage, and were soon again in mo- 
tion. By one of the rapid meteorological changes 
not infrequent at such altitudes, the weather, 
which had before been warm, and sometimes 
even hot, now became for a day or two disagree- 
ably chilly. As we crossed a ridge into the val- 
ley of the Madison River, snow fell, and the 
mountain-crests had their first whitening for the 
season as we caught sight of them, peak beyond 
peak, far up into the southern horizon. Night 
had fallen when we crossed the Madison River 
below its last cafion, and further progress be- 
came impossible. There was a “ranch,” or cat- 
tle-farm, not far off, where our companion had 
slept before, and where he proposed that we 
should demand quarters for the night. A good- 
natured welcome reconciled us to rough fare and 
hard beds. 

On the afternoon of the third day we at 
length reached Boseman, the last collection of 
houses between us and the Yellowstone. A few 
miles beyond it stands Fort Ellis, a post of the 
United States Army, built to command an im- 
portant pass from the territory to the east still 
haunted by Indians. Through the kind thought- 
fulness of my friend Dr. Hayden, I had been 
provided with letters of introduction from the 
authorities at Washington to the commandants 
of posts in the West. I found my arrival ex- 
pected at Fort Ellis, and the quartermaster hap- 
pened himself to have come down to Boseman. 
Before the end of the afternoon we were once 
more in comfort under his friendly roof. And 
here I am reminded of an incident at Boseman 
which brought out one of the characteristics of 
travel in America, and particularly in the West. 
It may be supposed that after so long and so 
dusty a journey our boots were not without the 
need of being blacked. Having had luncheon 
at the hotel, I inquired of the waiter where I 
should go to get this done. He directed me to 
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the clerk in the office. On making my request 
to this formidable personage, seated at his ledger, 
he quietly remarked, without raising his eyes off 
his pen, that he guessed I could find the ma- 
terials in the corner. And there, true enough, 
were blacking-pot and brush, with which every 
guest might essay to polish his boots or not, as 
he pleased. In journeying westward we had 
sometimes seen a placard stuck up in the bed- 
rooms of the hotels to the effect that ladies and 
gentlemen putting their boots outside their doors 
must be understood to do so at their own risk. 
In the larger hotels a shoe-black is one of the 
recognized functionaries, with his room and chair 
of state for those who think it needful to employ 
him. 

Of Fort Ellis and the officers’ mess there, we 
shall ever keep the pleasantest memories. No 
Indians had now to be kept in order. There 
was, indeed, nothing to do at the fort save the 
daily routine of military duty. A very small in- 
cident in such circumstances is enough to furnish 
amusement and conversation for an evening. 
We made an excursion into the hills to the 
south, and had the satisfaction of starting a 
black bear from a cover of thick herbage almost 
below our feet. Not one of the party happened 
to have brought a rifle, and the animal was 
rapidly out of reach of our revolvers, as he raced 
up the steep side of the valley, and took refuge 
among the crags and caves of limestone at the 
top. 

Being assured that the Yellowstone country 
was perfectly safe, that we should probably see 
no Indians at all, and that any who might cross 
our path belonged to friendly tribes, and being 
further anxious to avoid having to return and 
repeat that dismal stage-journey, we arranged to 
travel through the “ Yellowstone Park,” as it is 
termed, and through the mountains encircling 
the head-waters of the Snake River, so as to 
strike the railway not far from where we had 
left it. This involved a ride of somewhere about 
three hundred miles through a mountainous re- 
gion still in its aboriginal loneliness. By the 
care of Lieutenant Alison, the quartermaster of 
the fort, and the liberality of the army authori- 
ties, we were furnished with horses and a pack- 
train of mules, under an escort of two men, one 
of whom, Jack Bean by name, had for many 
years lived among the wilds through which we 
were to pass, as trapper and miner by turns; 
the other, a soldier in the cavalry detachment at 
the fort, went by the name of “ Andy,” and 
acted as cook and leader of the mules. The 
smaller the party, the quicker could we get 


through the mountains, and, as rapidity of move-" 


ment was necessary, we gladly availed ourselves 
of the quartermaster’s arrangements. Provisions 
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were taken in quantity sufficient for the expec 
tion, but it was expected we should be able 
add to our larder an occasional haunch of ant 
lope or elk, which in good time we did. So, ft 
of expectation, we bade adieu, not without r 
gret, to our friends at Fort Ellis, and set oj 
upon our quest. 

The reader may be reminded here that th 
Yellowstone River has its head-waters close { 
the watershed of the continent, among the mour 
tains which, branching out in different direction 
include the ranges of the Wind River, Owl Cree] 
Shoshone, the Tetons, and other groups th: 
have hardly yet received names. Its course ¢ 
first is nearly north, passing out of the lake wher 
its upper tributaries collect their drainage, throug 
a series of remarkable cafions till about the lat 
tude of Fort Ellis, after which it bends round t 
the eastward, and eventually falls into the Mi: 
souri. We struck the river just above its lowe: 
cafion in Montana. It is there already a nob 
stream, winding through a broad alluvial valle 
flanked with hills on either side, those on th 
right or east bank towering up into one of th 
noblest ranges of the Rocky Mountains. Her 
as well as on the Madison, we met with illustr: 
tions on a magnificent scale of the general la 
of valley structure, that every gorge formed 
the convergence of the hills on either side he 
an expansion of the valley into a lake-like plai 
on its upper side. For several hours we roc 
along this plain among mounds of detritu 
grouped in that crescent-shaped arrangement § 
characteristic of glacier-moraines. Large bloch 
of crystalline rock, quite unlike the volcanic mas! 
es along which we were traveling, lay tosse 
about among the mounds. One mass in pa 
ticular, lying far off in the middle of the valle 
looked at first like a solitary cottage. Crossin 
to it, however, we found it to be only a hug 
erratic of the usual granitoid gneiss. Tha 
could be no doubt about the massiveness of th 
glaciers that once filled up the valley of the Ye 
lowstone. The moraine mounds extend acros 
the plain and mount the bases of the hills 0 
either side. The glacier which shed them mus 
consequently have been here a mile or more i 
breadth. All the way up the valley we were 0 
the outlook for evidence as to the thickness ¢ 
the ice, which might be revealed by the heigh 
at which either transported blocks had bee 
stranded, or a polished and striated surface ha 
been left upon the rocks of the valley. W 
were fortunate in meeting with evidence of bot 
kinds. , 

I shall not soon forget my astonishment 0 
entering the second cafion. We had made 0 
first camp some way farther down, and bef 
striking the tent in the morning had mounte 
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i> hills on the left side and observed how the 
|tritus (glacial detritus, as we believed it to be) 
;d been rearranged and spread out into ter- 
| :es, either by the river when at a much higher 
‘el than that at which it now flows, or by a lake 
|jich evidently once filled up the broad expan- 
| mof the valley between the two lowest cafions. 
|.e were prepared, therefore, for the discovery 
| still more striking proof of the power and mag- 
ude of the old glaciers, but never anticipated 
.it so gigantic and perfect a piece of ice-work 
» the second cafion was in store for us. From 
yarrow gorge, the sides of which rise to heights 
, one thousand feet or more, the river darts out 
,o the plain which we had been traversing. 
'ie rocky sides of this ravine are smoothly pol- 
| ed and striated from the bottom up apparently 
' the top. Some of the detached knobs of 
| ist rising out of the plain at the mouth of the 
)fon were as fresh in their ice-polish as if the 
/icier had only recently retired from them. The 
ime reminded me more of the valley of the 
| above the Grimsel than of any other Euro- 
yan glacier-ground. As we rode up the gorge 
th here and there just room to pass between 
|: rushing river and the rocky declivity, we 
-ald trace the ice-worn bosses of schist far up 
|» heights till they lost themselves among the 
vies. The frosts of winter are slowly effacing 
}3 surfaces sculptured by the vanished glacier. 
,ige angular blocks are from time to time de- 
)thed from the crags and join the piles of detri- 
»s at the bottom. But where the ice-polished 
faces are not much traversed with joints they 
‘ve a marvelous power of endurance. Hence 
xy may have utterly disappeared from one part 
a rock-face and remain perfectly preserved on 
other adjoining part. There could be no doubt 
-w that the Yellowstone glacier was massive 
ugh to fill up the second cafion to the brim, 
‘it is to say, it must have been there at least 
‘ht hundred or one thousand feet thick. But 
the course of our ascent we obtained proof 
ptt the thickness was even greater than this, 
we found that the ice had perched blocks of 
imite and gneiss on the sides of the volcanic 
‘‘s not less than sixteen hundred feet above 
present plain of the river, and that it not 
) rely filled up the main valley, but actually 
jrrode the bounding hills so as to pass into 
ne of the adjacent valleys. That glaciers 
xe nestled in these mountains might have been 
| dily anticipated, but it was important to be 
e to demonstrate their former existence, and 
show that they attained such a magnitude. 

» The glaciers, however, were after all an un- 
»ected or incidental kind of game. We were 
‘lly on the trail of volcanic productions, and 
voted most of our time to the hunt after them. 
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The valley of the Yellowstone is of high an- 
tiquity. It has been excavated partly out of an- 
cient crystalline rocks, partly out of later stratified 
formations, and partly out of masses of lava that 
have been erupted during a long succession of 
ages. Here and there it has been invaded by 
streams of basalt, which have subsequently been, 
laboriously cut through by the river. In the 
whole course of our journey through the volcanic 
region we found that the oldest lavas were tra- 
chytes and their allies, while the youngest were 
as invariably basalts, the interval between the 
eruption of the two kinds having sometimes been 
long enough to permit the older rocks to be ex- 
cavated into gorges before the emission of the 
more recent. Even the youngest,-however, must 
have been poured out a long while ago, for they, 
too, have been deeply trenched by the slow ero- 
sive power of running water. But the volcanic 
fires are not yet wholly extinguished in the region. 
No lava, indeed, is now emitted, but there are 
plentiful proofs of the great heat that still exists 
but a short way below the surface. 

Quitting the moraine mounds of the Yellow- 
stone Valley, which above the second cafion 
become still more abundant and perfect, we as- 
cended the tributary known as Gardiner’s River, 
and camped in view of the hot springs. The 
first glimpse of this singular scene, caught from 
the crest of a dividing ridge, recalls the termina- 
tion of a glacier. A mass of snowy whiteness 
protrudes from a lateral pine-clad valley, and 
presents a steep front to the narrow plain at its 
base. The contrast between it and the somber 
hue of the pines all round heightens the resem- 
blance of its form and aspect to a mass of ice. 
It is all solid rock, however, deposited by the hot 
water, which, issuing from innumerable open- 
ings down the valley, has in course of time filled 
it up with this white sinter. Columns of steam 
rising from the mass bore witness, even at a dis- 
tance, to the nature of the locality. We wan- 
dered over this singular accumulation, each of us 
searching for a pool cool enough to be used as a 
bath. I found one where the water, after quit- 
ting its conduit, made a circuit round a basin of 
sinter, and in so doing cooled down sufficiently 
to let one sit in it. The top of the mound, and 
indeed those parts of the deposit generally from 
which the water has retreated and which are 
therefore dry and exposed to the weather, are 
apt to crack into thin shells or to crumble into 
white powder. But, along the steep front from 
which most of the springs escape, the water col- 
lects into basins at many different levels. Each 
of these basins has the most exquisitely fretted 
rim. It is at their margins that evaporation pro- 
ceeds most vigorously and deposition takes place 
most rapidly, hence the rim is being constantly 
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added to. The colors of these wavy, frill-like 
borders are sometimes remarkably vivid. The 
sinter, where moist or fresh, has a delicate pink 
or salmon-colored hue that deepens along the 
edge of each basin into rich yellows, browns, and 
reds. Where the water has trickled over the steep 
front from basin to basin, the sinter has assumed 
smooth, curved forms like the sweep of unbroken 
waterfalls. At many points, indeed, as one scram- 
bles along that front, the idea of a series of 
frozen waterfalls rises in the mind. There are 
no eruptive springs or geysers at this locality 
now, though a large pillar of sinter on the plain 
below probably marks the site of one. 
sured us that even since the time he had first 
been up here, some ten years before, the water 
had perceptibly diminished. 

The contrast between the heat below and the 
cold above ground at nights was sometimes very 
great. We used to rise about daybreak and re- 
pair to the nearest brook or river for ablution. 
Sometimes a crust of ice would be found on the 
pools. One night, indeed, the thermometer fell to 
19°, and my sponge, lying in its bag inside our 
tent, was solidly frozen, so that I could have broken 
it with my hammer. The camping-ground, se- 
lected where wood, water, and forage for the 
animals could be had together, was usually 
reached by about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
so that we had still several hours of daylight for 
sketching, or any exploration which the locality 
seemed to invite. About sunset Andy’s fire 
had cooked our dinner, which we set out on the 
wooden box that held our cooking implements. 
Then came the camp-fire stories, of which our 
companions had a sufficient supply. Andy, in 
particular, would never be outdone. Nothing 
marvelous was told that he could not instantly 
cap with something more wonderful still that had 
happened in his own experience. What dis- 
tances he had ridden! What hair-breadth es- 
capes from Indians he had gone through! What 
marvels of nature he had seen! And all the 
while, as the tales went round and the fire burned 
low, or was wakened into fiercer blaze by piles 
of pine-logs hewed down by Jack's diligent axe, 
the stars were coming out in the sky overhead. 
Such a canopy to sleep under! Wrapping my- 
self round in my traveling-cloak, I used to lie 
apart for a while gazing up at that sky, so clear, 
so sparkling, so utterly and almost incredibly dif- 
ferent from the bleared, cloudy expanse we must 
usually be content with at home. Every famil- 
iar constellation had a brilliancy we never see 
through our moisture-laden atmosphere. It 
seemed to swim overhead, while behind and be- 
yond it the heavens were aglow with stars that 
are hardly ever visible here at all. These quiet 
half-hours with the quiet stars, amid the silence 
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of the primeval forest, are among the most ¢ 
lightful recollections of the journey. 
Our mules were a constant source of amu 
ment to us, and of execration to Jack and Anc 
Andy led the party, with his loaded rifle slung 
front of his saddle ready for any service. Afi 
him came the string of mules with their pach 
followed by Jack, who, with volleys of abuse aj 
frequent applications of a leathern saddle-stra 
endeavored to keep up their pace and preser 
them in line, My friend and I varied our p 
sition, sometimes riding on ahead, and haviz 
the pleasure of first starting any game that mig 
be in our way, more frequently lingering behi 
to enjoy quietly some of the delicious glades 
the forest. But we could never get far out 
hearing of the whack of Jack’s belt, or the fier 
whoop with which he would ever and an 
charge the rearmost mules and send them scan 
pering on till every spoon, knife, and tin can 
the boxes rattled and jingled. The proper pac 
ing of a mule is an art that requires considerab 
skill and practice, and Jack was a thorough ma 
ter of the craft. After breakfast he used to cc 
lect the animals, while Andy made up the pack 
and the two together proceeded to the packin 
Such tugging and pulling and kicking on the pa 
of men and mules! The quadrupeds, howeve 
whatever their feelings might be, gave no vent 
them. But the men found relief in such fus 
lades of swearing as I had never before heard | 
even imagined. I ventured one morning to a 
whether the oaths were a help to them in tl 
packing. Jack assured me that if I had the 
mules to pack he’d give me two days, and at tl 
end of that he’d bet I’d swear myself worse the 
any of them. Another morning Andy was han; 
ing his coat on a branch projecting near tl 
camp-fire. The coat, however, fell off the brane 
and was, as a matter of course, greeted by i 
owner with an execration. It was put up agai 
and again slipped down. This was repeated 
or three times, and each time the language w: 
getting fiercer and louder. At last, when t! 
operation was successfully completed, I aske 
him of what use all the swearing at the coat ha 
been. ‘Wall, boss,” rejoined he triumphantl 
“don’t you see the darned thing’s stuck 1 
now?” This I felt was, under the circumstance 
an unanswerable argument. Western teamste 
are renowned for their powers of continudt 
execration. I myself heard one swear uninte 
ruptedly for about ten minutes at a man Wh 
was not present, but who it seemed was doome 
to the most horrible destruction, body and sot 
as soon as this bloodthirsty ruffian caught sig! 
of him again, either in this world or the next. 
From Gardiner’s River we made a daétol 
over a long ridge dotted with ice-borne blod 
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granite and gneiss, and crossed the shoulder 
_ Mount Washburne by a col eight thousand 
tht hundred and sixty-seven feet above the 
4, descending once more to the Yellowstone 
'ver at the head of the Grand Cajion. The 
jole of this region consists of volcanic rocks, 
iefly trachytes, rhyolites, obsidians, and tuffs. 
e chose as our camping-ground a knoll under 
clump of tall pines, with a streamlet of fresh 
| ter flowing below it in haste to join the main 
eh which, though out of sight, was audible in 
: hoarse thunder of its falls. Impatient to see 
's ravine, of whose marvels we had heard much, 
left the mules rolling on the ground and our 
, ckers getting the camp into shape, and struck 
‘ough the forest in the direction of the roar. 
\iprepared for anything so vast, we emerged 
‘m the last fringe of the woods and stood on 
|: brink of the great chasm, silent with amaze- 
unt. 

| The Grand Cajion of the Yellowstone is a 
ine from one thousand to fifteen hundred feet 
2p. Where its shelving sides meet at the bot- 
in, there is little more than room for the river 
| flow between them, but it widens irregularly 
‘ward. It has been excavated out of a series 
volcanic rocks by the flow of the river itself. 
ie waterfalls, of which there are here two, have 
pt backward, gradually eating their way out 
| the lavas and leaving below them the ravine 
| the Grand Cafion. The weather has acted on 
|: sides of the gorge, scarping some parts into 
\3cipitous crags, and scooping others back, so 
, it each side presents a series of projecting bas- 
;ns and semicircular sloping recesses. The 
\tk forests of pine that fill the valley above 
| eep down to the very brink of the gorge on 
\th sides. Such is the general plan of the 
hice; but it is hardly possible to convey in 
}irds a picture of the impressive grandeur of 
2 scene. 

\, We spent a long day sketching and wander- 
.¢ by the side of the cafion. Scrambling to the 
ze of one of the bastions and looking down, 
|: could see the river far below, dwarfed to a 
jure silver thread. From this abyss the crags 
id slopes towered up in endless variety of form, 
jd with the weirdest mingling of colors. Much 
i. the rock, especially of the more crumbling 
) pes, was of a pale sulphur-yellow. Through 
|S groundwork harder masses of dull scarlet, 
‘rging into purple and crimson, rose into craggy 
obs and pinnacles, or shot up in sheer vertical 
lls. In the sunlight of the morning the place 
a blaze of strange color, such as one can hardly 
): anywhere save in the crater of an active vol- 
Ao. But, as the day wanes, the shades of even- 
sinking gently into the depths blend their livid 
)ts into a strange, mysterious gloom, through 
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which one can still see the white gleam of the 
rushing river and hear the distant murmur of its 
flow. Now is the time to see the full majesty of 
the cafion. Perched on an outstanding crag one 
can look down the ravine and mark headland 
behind headland mounting out of the gathering 
shadows and catching up on their scarred fronts 
of yellow and red the mellower tints of the sink- 
ing sun. And above all lie the dark folds of pine 
sweeping along the crests of the precipices, which 
they crown with a rim of somber green. There 
are gorges of far more imposing magnitude in the 
Colorado Basin, but, for dimensions large enough 
to be profoundly striking, yet not too vast to be 
taken in by the eye at once, for infinite changes 
of picturesque detail, and for brilliancy and end- 
less variety of coloring, there are probably few 
scenes in the world more impressive than the 
Grand Cafion of the Yellowstone. Such, at least, 
were the feelings with which we reluctantly left 
it to resume our journey, 

The next goal for which we made was the 
Geyser Basin of the Firehole River—a ride of 
two days, chiefly through forests, but partly over 
bare volcanic hills. Some portions of this ride 
led into open, park-like glades in the forest, where 
it seemed as if no human foot had ever preceded 
us; not a trail of any kind was to be seen. Here 
and there, however, we noticed footprints of bears, 
and some of the trees had their bark plentifully 
scratched, at a height of three or four feet from 
the ground, where, as Jack said, “ the bears had 
been sharpening their claws.” Deer of different 
kinds were not uncommon, and we shot enough 
to supply our diminishing larder. Nowand then 
we came upon a skunk or a badger, and at night 
we could hear the mingled bark and howl of the 
wolves. Andy's rifle was always ready, and he 
blazed away at everything. As he rode at the 
head of the party the first intimation those behind 
had of any game afoot was the crack of his rifle, 
followed by the immediate stampede of the mules, 
and around of execration from Jack. I do not 
remember that he ever shot anything save one 
wild duck, which immediately sank, or at least 
could not be found. 

Reaching at length the Upper Geyser Basin, 
we camped by the river in the only group of trees 
in the immediate neighborhood that had not been 
invaded by the sheets of white sinter which spread 
out all round on both sides of the river. There 
were hot springs, and spouting geysers, and 
steaming caldrons of boiling water in every di- 
rection. We had passed many openings by the 
way whence steam issued. In fact, in some parts 
of the route we seemed to be riding over a mere 
crust between the air above and a huge boiling 
vat below. At one place the hind-foot of one of 
the horses went through this crust, and, a day or 
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two afterward, repassing the spot, we saw it 
steaming. But we had come upon no actual 
eruptive geyser. In this basin, however, there is 
one geyser which, ever since the discovery of the 
region some ten years ago, has been remarkably 
regular in its action. It has an eruption once 
every hour ora few minutes more. The kindly 
name of “Old Faithful” has accordingly been 
bestowed upon it. We at once betook ourselves 
to this vent. It stands upon a low mound of 
sinter, which, seen from a little distance, looks 
as if built up of successive sheets piled one upon 
another. The stratified appearance, however, is 
due to the same tendency to form basins so 
marked at the Hot Springs on Gardiner’s River. 
These basins are bordered with the same banded, 
brightly colored rims which, running in level lines, 
give the stratified look to the mound. On the 
top the sinter has gathered into huge dome- 
shaped or coral-like lumps, among which lies the 
vent of the geyser—a hole not more than a 
couple of feet or so in diameter—whence steam 
constantly issues. When we arrived a consider- 
able agitation was perceptible. The water was 
surging up and down a short distance below, 
and when we could not see it for the cloud of 
vapor its gurgling noise remained distinctly au- 
dible. We had not long to wait before the water 
began to be jerked out in occasional spurts. 
Then suddenly, with a tremendous roar, a col- 
umn of mingled water and steam rushed up for 
one hundred and twenty feet into the air, falling 
in a torrent over the mound, the surface of which 
now streamed with water, while its strange vol- 
canic colors glowed vividly in the sunlight. A 
copious stream of still steaming water rushed 
off by the nearest channels to the river. The 
whole eruption did not last longer than about 
five minutes, after which the water sank in the 
funnel, and the same restless gurgitation was 
resumed. Again at the usual interval another 
eructation 6f the same kind and intensity took 
place. 

Though the most frequent and regular in its 
movements, “ Old Faithful” is by no means the 
most imposing of the geysers either in the vol- 
ume of its discharge or in the height to which it 
erupts. The “ Giant” and “ Beehive ” both sur- 
pass it, but are fitful in their action, intervals of 
several days occurring between successive ex- 
plosions. Both of them remained tantalizingly 
quiet, nor could they be provoked, by throwing 
stones down their throats, to do anything for our 
amusement. The ‘“ Castle Geyser,” however, 
was more accommodating. It presented us with 
a magnificent eruption. A far larger body of 
water than at “ Old Faithful’ was hurled into 
the air, and continued to rise for more than 
double the time. It was interesting to watch 
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the rocket-like projectiles of water and steg 
that shot through and out of the main colum 
and burst into a shower of drops outside. 
intervals, as the energy of discharge oscillate 
the column would sink a little, and then wou 
mount up again as high as before, with a hi: 
and roar that must have been audible all roun 
the geyser basin, while the ground near the ge. 
ser perceptibly trembled. I had been sketchi 
close to the spot when the eruption began, 
in three minutes the place where I had been sj 
ting was the bed of a rapid torrent of hot wat 
rushing over the sinter-floor to the river. 
Without wearying the reader with detai 
that possess interest only for geologists, I m 
be allowed to refer to one part of the structu 
of these geyser-mounds which is not a little a 
rious and puzzling—the want of sympathy be 
tween closely adjacent vents. At the summit 
a mound the top of the subterranean column ¢ 
boiling water can be seen’ about a yard from tt 
surface in a constant state of commotion, whi 
at the base of the mound, at a level thirty « 
forty feet lower, lie quiet pools of steaming we 
ter, some of them with a point of ebullition j 
their center. There can be no direct connectic 
between these pipes. Their independence 
still more strikingly displayed at the time « 
eruption, for, while the geyser is spouting hig 
into the air, these surrounding pools go on quie 
ly boiling as before. It is now generally: a 
knowledged that the seat of eruptive energy 
in the underground pipe itself, each geyser haj 
ing its peculiarities of shape, depth, and ten 
perature. But it would appear also that at lea: 
above this seat of activity there may be no con 
munication even between contiguous vents 0 
the same geyser-mound. 
Another interesting feature of the locality 
the tendency of each geyser to build up a cylir 
der of sinter round its vent. <A few of these ai 
quite perfect, but in most cases they are more ¢ 
less broken down as if they had been blown «1 
by occasional explosions of exceptional severit 
Usually there is only one cylindrical excrescen¢ 
on a sinter-mound; but in some cases sever 
may be seen with their bases almost touchin 
each other. As the force of the geyser dimif 
ishes and its eruptions become less frequent th 
funnel seems to get choked up with sinter, unt 
in the end the hollow cylinder becomes a mot 
or less solid pillar. Numerous eminences of thi 
kind are to be seen throughout the region. The 
surfaces are white and crumbling. They lool 
in fact, so like pillars of salt that one could nt 
help thinking of Lot’s wife, and wonderin 
whether such geyser-columns could ever hav 
existed on the plains of Sodom. In a rainlé 
climate they might last a long time. But th 
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ter here, as at Gardiner’s River, when no 
iger growing by fresh deposits from the es- 
ping water, breaks up into thin plates. Those 
tts of the basin where this disintegration is in 
ogress look as if they had been strewed with 
anded oyster-shells. 

That the position of the vents slowly changes 
ndicated on the one hand by the way in which 
es are spreading from the surrounding forest 
‘© the crumbling floor of sinter, and on the 
er by the number of dead or dying trunks 
ich here and there rise out of the sinter. The 
canic energy is undoubtedly dying out. Yet 
‘emains still vigorous enough to impress the 
id with a sense of the potency of subterranean 
\t. From the upper end of the basin the eye 
ges round a wide area of bare sinter plains 
‘| mounds, with dozens of columns of steam 
‘ag on all sides; while even from among the 
ods beyond an occasional puff of white vapor 
-2als the presence of active vents in the neigh- 


‘ing valley. A prodigious mass of sinter has, 
he course of ages, been laid down, and the 
n of the ground has been thereby materially 
‘nged. We made some short excursions into 
forest, and, as far as we penetrated, the same 
r of sinter was everywhere traceable. Here 
| there a long-extinct geyser-mound was nearly 
»cealed under a covering of vegetation, so that 
ssembled a gigantic ant-hill; or a few steam- 
| holes about its sides or summit would bring 
pyre us some of the latest stages in geyser 
| ory. 

One of the most singular sights of this inter- 
jag region are the mud-volcanoes, or mud- 
isers. We visited one of the best of them, to 
ch Jack gave the name of “ The Devil’s Paint- 
|” It lies near the margin of the Lower Gey- 
‘Basin, We approached it from below, sur- 
\inting by the way a series of sinter-mounds 
ed with numerous vents filled with boiling 
ar. It may be described as a huge vat of 
ng and variously colored mud, about thirty 
‘ls in diameter. At one side the ebullition 
) violent, and the grayish-white mud danced 
‘nto spurts that were jerked a foot or two 
the air. At the other side, however, the 
yement was much less vigorous. The mud 
)2 rose slowly into blister-like expansions, a 
| or more in diameter, which gradually swelled 
ill they burst, and a little of the mud with 
f/ 2 steam was tossed up, after which the bub- 
)ank down and disappeared. But nearer the 
): on this pasty side of the caldron the mud 
)ared to become more viscous, as well as 
+ brightly colored green and red, so that the 
ts when formed remained, and were even 
“ged by expansion from within and the ejec- 
Of more liquid mud over their sides. Each 
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of these little cones was in fact a miniature vol- 
cano with its circular crater atop. Many of them 
were not more than a foot high. Had it been 
possible to transport one unbroken, we could 
easily have removed it entire from its platform 
of hardened mud. It would have been some- . 
thing to boast of, that we had brought home a 
volcano. But, besides our invincible abhorrence 
of the vandalism that would in any way disturb 
these natural productions, in our light marching 
order, the specimen, even had we been barbarous 
enough to remove it, would soon have been re- 
duced to the condition to which the jolting of 
the mules had brought our biscuits—that of fine 
powder. We remained for hours watching the 
formation of these little volcanoes, and thinking 
of Leopold von Buch and the old exploded “ cra- 
ter-of-elevation””’ theory. Each of these cones 
was, nevertheless, undoubtedly a true crater of 
elevation. 

Willingly would we have lingered longer in. 
this weird district. But there still lay a long 
journey before us ere we again could reach the 
confines of civilization; we had therefore to re- 
sume the march. The Firehole River, which 
flows through the Geyser Basins, and whose 
banks are in many places vaporous heaps of sin- 
ter, the very water of the river steaming as it 
flows along; is the infant Madison River, which 
we had crossed early in the journey far down 
below its lowest cafion on our way to Fort Ellis. 
Our route now lay through its upper cafion, a 
densely timbered gorge with picturesque volcanic 
peaks mounting up here and there on either side 
far above the pines. Below this defile the valley 
opens out into a little basin, filled with forest to. 
the brim, and then, as usual, contracts again 
toward the opening of the next cafion. We ford- 
ed the river, and, mounting the ridges on its left 
side, looked over many square miles of undulat- 
ing pine-tops—a vast, dark-green sea of foliage 
stretching almost up to the summits of the far 
mountains. At last, ascending a short, narrow 
valley, full of beaver-dams, we reached a low, 
flat water-shed, seven thousand and sixty-three 
feet above the sea, and stood on the “great di- 
vide”’ of the continent. The streams by which 
we had hitherto been wandering all ultimately 
find their way into the Missouri and the Gulf of 
Mexico; but the brooks we now encountered 
were some of the infant tributaries of the Snake 
or Columbia River, which drains into the Pacific.. 
Making our way across to Henry’s Fork, one of 
the feeders of the Snake River, we descended its: 
course foratime. It led us now through open, 
moor-like spaces, and then into seemingly im- 
penetrable forest. For some time the sky toward 
the west had been growing more hazy as we ap- 
proached, and we now found out the cause. The 
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forest was on fire in several places. At one part 
of the journey we had just room to pass between 
the blazing, crackling trunks and the edge of the 
river. For easier passage we forded the stream, 
and proceeded down its left bank, but found that 
here and there the fire had crossed even to that 
side. Most of these forest-fires result from the 
grossest carelessness. Jack was_ particularly 
cautious each morning to see that every ember 
of our camp-fire was extinguished, and that by 
no chance could the dry grass around be kindled, 
for it might smolder on and slowly spread for 
days, until it eventually set the nearest timber in 
a blaze. We used to soak the ground with water 
before resuming our march. These forest-fires 
were, of course, an indication that human beings, 
either red or white, had been on the ground not 
long before us. But we did not come on their 
trail. One morning, however—it was the last 
day of this long march—we had been about a 
couple of hours in the saddle. The usual halt 
had been made to tighten the packs, and we were 
picking our way across a dreary plain of sage- 
brush on the edge of the great basalt flood of 
Idaho, when Jack, whose eyes were like a hawk’s 
for quickness, detected a cloud of dust far to the 
south on the horizon. We halted, and in a few 
minutes Jack informed us that it was a party of 
horsemen, and that they must be Indians from 
their way of riding. As they came nearer we 
made out that there were four mounted Indians 
with four led horses. Jack dismounted and got 
his rifle ready. Andy, without saying a word, 
did the same. They covered with their pieces 
the foremost rider, who now spurred on rapidly 
in front of the rest, gesticulating to us with a rod 
or whip he carried in his hand. “They are 
friendly,” remarked Jack, and down went the 
rifles. The first rider came up to us, and, after 
a palaver with Jack, in which we caught here 
and there a word of broken English, we learned 
that they were bound for a council of Indians up 
in Montana. 

Four more picturesque savages could not 
have been desired to complete our reminiscences 
of the Far West. Every bright color was to be 
found somewhere in their costumes. One wore 
a bright-blue coat faced with scarlet, another had 
chosen his cloth of the tawniest orange. Their 
straw hats were encircled with a band of down 
and surmounted with feathers. Scarlet braid 
embroidered with beads wound in and out all 
over their dress. Their rifles (for every one of 
them was fully armed) were cased in richly broid- 
ered canvas covers, and were slung across the 
front of their saddles, ready for any emergency. 
One of them, the son of a chief whose father 
Jack had known, carried a twopenny looking- 
glass hanging at his saddle-bow. We were glad 


to have seen the noble savage in his war-pg 
among his native wilds. Our satisfaction, h¢ 
ever, would have been less had we known t 
what we only discovered when we got down i 
Utah—that a neighboring tribe of the Utes w 
in revolt, that they had murdered the agent : 
his people, and killed a United States officer ; 
a number of his soldiers, who had been sent 
suppress the rising, and that there were rum 
of the disaffection spreading into other trib 
We saluted our strangers with the Indian gre 
ing, ‘‘ How!” whereupon they gravely rode rou 
and formally shook hands with each of us. Ja 
however, had no faith in Indians, and, after tt 
had left us, and were scampering along the prai 
in a bee-line due north, he still kept his eye 
them till they entered a valley among the mot 
tains, and were lost to sight. In half an h 
afterward another much larger cloud of d 
crossed the mouth of a narrow valley down wh 
we were moving. Waiting a little unpercei\ 
to give the party time to widen their dista1 
from us, we were soon once more upon the gr 
basalt plain. 

The last section of our ride proved to be, 
a geological sense, one of the most interest 
parts of the whole journey. We found that’ 
older trachytic lavas of the hills had been dee 
trenched by lateral valleys, and that all th 
valleys had a floor of the black basalt that I 
been poured out as the last of the molten ma 
rials from the now extinct volcanoes. Th 
were no visible cones or vents from which thi 
floods of basalt could have proceeded. We x 
for hours by the margin of a vast plain of bas: 
stretching southward and westward as far as’ 
eye could reach. It seemed as if the plain f 
been once a great lake or sea of molten 1 
which surged along the base of the hills, enter 
every valley, and leaving there a solid floor 
bare black stone. We camped on this bas 
plain, near some springs of clear cold wa 
which rise close to its edge. Wandering 0 
the bare hummocks of rock, on many of wh 
not a vestige of vegetation had yet taken roo 
realized with vividness the truth of an assert 
made first by Richthofen, but very genere 
neglected by geologists, that our modern ¥ 
canoes, such as Vesuvius or Etna, present 
with by no means the grandest type of volcé 
action, but rather belong to a time of fail 
activity. There have been periods of tremendi 
volcanic energy, when, instead of escaping fr 
a local vent, like a Vesuvian cone, the lava | 
found its way to the surface by innume 
fissures opened for it in the solid crust of 
globe over thousands of square miles. I feltt 
the structure of this and the other volcanic ple 
of the Far West furnishes the true key to th 
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ty of the basaltic plateaus of Ireland and Scot- 
ad, which had been an enigma to me for many 
tars. 

_ At last we reached the railway that had been 
yened only a week or two before. Andy rode 
1 ahead to the terminus, to intimate that we 
ished to be picked up. In a short while the 
‘um came up, and, as we sat there in the bare 
ley near no station, the engine slowed at sight 


us. Our two companions were now to turn 


y 


back and take a shorter route to Fort Ellis, but 
would be at least ten days on the march. We 
parted from them not without regret. Rough, 
but kindly, they had done everything to make 
the journey a memorably pleasant one to us. 
We took our seats in the car, and from the win- 
dow, as we moved away, caught the last glimpse 
of our cavalcade, Andy in front with a riderless 
horse, and Jack in the rear with another. 


ARCH. GEIKIE (Macmillan’s Magazine). 
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1h 
LOVERS OF BOOKS. 


“HE lover of books may be distinguished by 
one trick he has which betrayeth him. If 
is in a strange house he makes straight for 
: shelves: before anything else he hastens to 
te stock of the library; blue china can not 
‘n him aside, nor pictures detain him. There 
other peculiarities by which he may be known. 
he passes a bookseller’s shop he may not 
ose but stop; if it is a second-hand shop, 
‘ich is at all times more interesting than a 
yp of new books, his feet without any volition 
_ his part and of their own accord draw him 
‘hin it. However poor he is, his shelves grow 
itinually larger and groan more deeply with 
v additions. However large his own library 
y be, every other man’s library is an object of 
iosity to him for the strange and unknown 
-aders it may possess. 
‘I, who write this paper, am one of these lovers 
books. I love them beyond all other earthly 
igs. 
id and bad alike. To me they are as living 
igs, and possess a soul. It gives me a glow 
jleasure, even after many years of experience, 
duy a new book. To carry it home, cut the 
res, turn over the pages and look in it here 
| there is joy enough to last the whole even- 
At such a time one does not curiously 
(cise the contents: one enjoys the fresh aroma 
\1ew print—I believe it is caused by the use of 
‘rps’’; one is grateful to the author and the 
lisher; there is a charm about the binding; 
_very type has a beauty of its own. 
| My wanderings among other people’s libraries 
\e led me to make a few discoveries which 
|’ Or may not be original. Thus, I have laid 
‘m the general maxim that, as is the average 






















I love them because they are books, 


man, so is the average library. I look not, there- 
fore, for aught beyond the commonplace. Book- 
shelves are made to match their owner; the 
books upon them are a counterpart to the man 
who possesses them. Thus a beautiful harmony 
reigns in this as well as in other departments of 
nature. I am tempted to believe that after learn- 
ing the profession of a man, studying his face, 
dress, and bearing, and hearing him talk for a 
single quarter of an hour, I should be able to 
tell, within a dozen books or so, all that he has 
ever bought. The converse of this proposition 
is certainly true, namely, that a very short ex- 
amination of a library is sufficient to enable one 
to describe the owner in general and unmistak- 
able terms. For the fact is, although it humil- 
iates one to state it baldly and openly, and 
though it makes one tremble at thinking of the 
monotony of human nature and the dreadful 
sameness of men’s minds, there are to be found 
among the “better sort”—a phrase I love be- 
cause it beautifully connects virtue with wealth 
—but two or three classes or descriptions of 
library. 

Every one, for instance, knows the great, 
solid mahogany bookcase—perhaps two or three 
such cases—filled from top to bottom with in- 
herited books which once belonged to a scholar 
of the family long deceased. Among these are 
old college prizes bound in Russia, stamped with 
college arms. ‘There are editions of the classics ; 
there are the “standard ”’ works of Hume, Rob- 
ertson, Gibbon, Alison, Paley, Young, Hervey 
(his “ Meditations ’’), Johnson, and perhaps those 
sound and judicious divines, Andrews, Hooker, 
Bull, and Jeremy Taylor. All those books of 
the original collection which were not handsomely 
bound have long since been sent away and sold 
at a shilling the volume, sorted out. Those with 
leather backs were retained to stand in rows, 
and act as furniture; they are but the dry bones, 
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the skeleton of the old library: for they were 
formerly the books of reference, the necessaries 
of the life and the daily work of the defunct 
scholar, who lived in his library. But the soul 
of his collection is gone: the duodecimos which 
he read in daily, the tattered old volumes which 
helped his research and stimulated his thought, 
the actual food of his brain—these have van- 
ished ; what is left is a mere shell. This is the 
Furniture Library. None of these books are 
ever taken down; none are opened or read ; the 
library is like a marble statue which lacks the 
breath of life, or a sealed fountain whose waters 
are drunk by neither man nor beast. 

A pretty allegory might be made showing 
how a certain Pygmalion collected together a 
divine library, so beautiful, so perfect, so harmo- 
nious in all its parts, that he who made it and 
gazed upon it was straightway smitten with a 
passion which made his heart to beat and his 
cheek to glow; and how presently the library 
became alive to him, a beneficent being, full of 
love and tender thought, as good as she was 
beautiful, a friend who never failed him; and 
how they were united in holy wedlock and lived 
together, and never tired of each other until he 
died, when the life went also out of the library, 
his wife, and she fell all to separate pieces, every 
piece a precious seedling of future life should it 
be planted in the right place. Is there not here 
the material for an allegory? A library, you 
will perceive, is essentially feminine: it is recep- 
tive ; it is responsive ; it is productive. You may 
lavish upon it—say, upon her—as much love as 
you have in your nature, and she will reward you 
with fair offspring, sweet and tender babes— 
ideas, thoughts, memories, and hopes. Who 
would not love the mother of such children ? 
Who would not be their father ? 

The Furniture Library never gets a new book 
added to it at all. But even this poor dead and 
dispirited thing is better than the Flimsy Library, 
common among persons who have had no scholar 
in their family, or else no family among their 
scholars. The volumes of the Flimsy Library 
consist almost wholly of the books collected 
during youthful and pre-nuptial days. They are 
beautifully bound in crimson cloth and gold, 
with a leaning toward too much ornament. They 
are the books which used to be presented to 
young ladies—ten, twenty, thirty, forty years ago, 
according to the age of the house. The titles 
vary, but the taste remains much the same: they 
are books on the domestic affections, the immor- 
tal works of Mesdames Ellis, Hemans, Sigourney, 
Sewell, and Yonge; Keble in many bindings ; 
the “ Gentle»Life ” ; Longfellow, Scott, Tupper, 
Wordsworth, and so forth. Perhaps there is a 
row of the “ Waverley Novels,” and there are 


‘ 


‘the best, the wisest, the most delightful, the 


one or two “ Handbooks,” 
can go no further. 

A third class of library, and a very comm 
one, may be called the Railway Library. It o 
sists of two-shilling novels—nothing else—z 
each one represents a railway-journey. T] 
stand in rows with their paper bindings in r 
black, and yellow; they are treasured by th 
owners as if they were Elzevirs at the lea 
there may be also among them, perhaps, a B 
Harte or a Mark Twain—humorists who hi 
caught the popular taste. Burnand, Lowell, | 
land, Gilbert, who somehow seem to have miss 
the uncritical ear, will not generally be seen 
the shelves of the Railway Library. These th 
classes of library represent the broad divisio 
There are, however, others—subdivisions—whi 
should not be forgotten. 

Thus, there is the Fashionable Library, 
which every volume marks a passing phase 
literary fashion in genre, printing, or bindi 
from the Minerva school down to a ballade o 
villanelle ; there is the Casual Library, in whi 
the books seem to have been bought by the yz 
just to fill up the shelves ; the Technical Libra 
in which the seeker after literature finds ¢ 
Dead Sea apples of scientific and professio: 
works—fancy Charles Lamb shut up for an: 
ternoon with a mathematical library ! the Gooc 
Goody Library, where the works are certaii 
intended to disgust the young with virtue and 
ligion ; the Milk-and-Water Library, most of t 
books in which are at least thirty years of a 
and were written by ladies who wore a vel! 
band about their brows, were great on more 
and knew how to value their Christian privilegs 
the Baby Library, consisting of new books qu 
recently written and illustrated by wicked peo; 
with the object of making sweet little childr 
self-conscious, morbid, and conceited; the T! 
ological Library, devoted entirely to controvers 
works now happily forgotten; the Fast Libra 
in which the works of “ Ouida” are found co 
plete, and a great many French novels in yell 
present the appearance of having been welcom 
more affectionately than tenderly; and, fina’ 
the Good Library, in which one may sit amce 
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tiest, the tenderest men who have lived and Wi 
ten for our solace and instruction—happy heat 
be their lot! And oh, dear me! how rare? 
to find such a library ! 

The most remarkable feature of all th 
collections, except the last, is that you never 
among them any new books at all excepta! 
two-shilling novels. Yet, if you talk with 
people who own them, you find that, thanks 
circulating library, they have some kind of 
quaintance, greater or less, with current literat 
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ey are not without interest in new books and 
ng writers. Such a book as Carlyle’s “ Remi- 
cences”’ stirs their curiosity : they like to know 
aan of literary distinction, they have some ru- 
jents of literary culture—they do read books. 
ra truly remarkable thing has happened in 
5 country, where more books are written, more 
blished, and more read than in any other two 
intries put together: a large section of read- 
+ people have left off buying books ,; they do 
t think of buying them: they have lost the 
bit of buying them ; it does not occur to them 
it they may be considered as things which 
yy be bought. Everything else in the world 
itis delightful and precious and ardently to be 
sired, they know can only be had for money. 
‘such things they will, and do, buy as much 
‘they can afford. But they do not desire to 
'ssess books, or to buy them. They read them 
toss them away. 
If we think of it this is a very strange result 
la love of reading. Those for whom books are 
‘itten do not buy them. Were there not a very 
ge number of people who read and ask for 
'w books, and therefore make Smith and Mudie 
‘e a great many copies, the trades of author, 
blisher, printer, paper-maker, and binder would 
ickly fall into contempt by reason of poverty. 
‘gs, you see, can not long continue respectable. 
‘e would like to know, if the libraries could be 
‘luced to publish statistics, how many sub- 
v‘ibers they have upon their books out of all 
¢ thirty millions. That question may be taken 
‘mean, how many of our population habitually 
\d books? Next to this one would like to 
‘yw what books are in most demand; but it 
‘an inquiry which for the sake of certain repu- 
‘fons must be conducted with some delicacy. 
'rther, one would like to ask what, if any, nov- 
of the last season are asked for? whether 
‘re is any demand for modern poets, and, if so, 
-whom? and at what social level people cease 
belong to a library ? where, in fact, Mr. Mudie 
ws his line? Costers, for instance, certainly 
'not read new books; do fruiterers, bakers, 
“chers? Do the ordinary tradesmen ? Where, 
‘act, begins that immense mass of people who 
ver read books at all, have no book-shelves, 
‘| reverence none of the great names of poets 
authors ? 
\It is really an APPALLING thing to think of 
people who have no books. Can we picture 
jurselves a home without these gentle friends ? 
‘1 we imagine a life dead to all the gracious 
‘uences of sweet thoughts sweetly spoken, of 
)der suggestions tenderly whispered, of holy 
jams, glowing play of fancy, unexpected re- 
lading of subtile analogies and unsuspected 
} monies, and those swift thoughts which pierce 
















the heart like an arrow and fill us with a new 
sense of what we are and what we may be? Yet 
there are thousands and tens of thousands of 
homes where these influences never reach, where 
the whole of the world is hard, cruel fact unre- 
deemed by hope or illusion, with the beauty of 
the world shut out and the grace of life destroyed. 
It is only by books that most men and women 
can lift themselves above the sordidness of life. © 
No books! Yet for the greater part of humanity 
that is the common lot. We may, in fact, divide 
our fellow-creatures into two branches—those 
who read books and those who do not. Digger 
Indians, Somaulis, Veddahs, Andaman-Islanders, 
Lancashire wife-kickers, Irish landlord shooters, 
belong to those who do not. How few, alas, be 
those who do! 

I lately saw in some paper, and was not sur- 
prised to see it, that the result of a complete 
board-school course is generally that the boys 
and girls who have been triumphantly examined 
in special subjects for the sake of the Grant go 
away without the least desire ever to read any- 
thing else for the rest of their lives. This seems 
a disappointing outcome of any system of educa- 
tion. With infinite pains and at great expense 
we put into a boy’s hands the key to all the 
knowledge whereunto man hath attained, to all 
the knowledge whereunto he may hereafter at- 
tain, and to most of the delight of life—and he 
does not care to exercise that power! Perhaps 
it is not altogether the fault of the system. In 
every school one knows there is the boy who 
loves reading and the boy who does not. He is 
found as a matter of course in the board-school 
as much as at Rugby. And many most respect- 
able men, it must be confessed, have got on in 
the world without any love for books, with no 
desire at all for knowledge, and with absolutely 
no feeling for the beauty and force of language. 
One such I knew in days by-gone, an excellent 
person who had read but one book in all his life: 
it was Macaulay’s “Essays.” Nor did he ever 
desire to read another book: that was enough 
for him. On a certain evening I persuaded him 
to come with me to a theatre, for the first time 
in his life. He sat out the performance with 
great politeness and patience: it did not touch 
him in the least, though the piece was very funny 
and very well acted. When he came away he 
said to me: *‘ Yes; it was a pleasing exhibition, 
but I would rather have spent my evening over 
Macaulay’s ‘Essays.’” Another man I once 
knew who made one book last through a consid- 
erable part of his life, but this was perhaps mere 
pretense, with craft and subtilty. Thus, for 
many years, if he was asked for an opinion, he 
invariably replied : “I have not yet had time to 
investigate the question. I am at present en- 
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gaged upon Humboldt’s ‘Cosmos.’” The taste 
for reading, in fact, is born with one. We may 


even conceive of a man born with that taste, yet 
never taught to read. He would grow up mel- 
ancholy, moody, ever conscious that something 
was absent which would have made an incom- 
plete life harmonious and delightful. Fancy the 
prehistoric man born with such a taste, uncom- 
fortable because something, he knew not what, 
was wanting; restless, dissatisfied, yearning after 
some unknown delight, sorrowful yet unable to 
explain his sorrow ; taking no solid pleasure like 
his fellows in sucking his marrow-bones, crouch- 
ing among the bones in the innermost recesses 
of the cave, regardless of his kitchen-midden. 
Happy, indeed, for that small section of previ- 
ously unsatisfied mankind when some one, after 
intolerable searchings of spirit, and with infinite 
travail, produced the first rude semblance of 
hieroglyph, Phcenician, cuneiform, or Hittite. As 
for the rest of mankind, they might have gone 
on to this day, as indeed they practically do, 
without an alphabet, and would never have 
missed it. So that, after all, we need not feel 
too much indignation over the failure of the 
School Board. 

A stranger thing, however, is, not that some 
men do not care about reading, but that those 
who do, those who read much, who read daily, 
as the principal part of the day’s relaxation, have 
left off desiring to buy books! 

Can it be that even bookish boys are no 
longer taught to value books? That seems im- 
possible, to begin with. A bookish boy is at 
first a curious and inquiring boy, who, at every 
step of his progress, imbibes unconsciously the 
love of books. He first wants to know; he reads 
everything that tells him anything about the world 
and the nations of the world; the story of the 
stars and the wonders of the earth; the history 
of mankind and the growth of arts. As he reads 
he begins to understand the beauty of arrange- 
ment, and so, little by little, there grows up with- 
in him a new sense, namely, the sense of form, 
the fine feeling for a phrase, the music of words 
put together by the hand of a master. When 
once a man has understood so much, he is sepa- 
rated from his fellows as much as if hands had 
been laid upon him, as in a sense they have been. 
Language has become to him what it can never 
be to them—a wondrous organ upon which divine 
melodies may be played; perhaps he is content 
to listen; perhaps he may, with trembling fin- 
gers, essay to touch the charmed instrument. I 
can not think that such a boy would ever cease 
to love books. 

It is the development of this other sense, the 
sense of style, which causes this love. It is its 
absence which makes people indifferent to the 
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books themselves as well as to what they reac 
How can people be expected to buy that whic 
they can not appreciate? How many are ther 
among educated people who are capable of ap 
preciation ? 

For instance, millions of people read, quit 
complacently, works ‘whose literary merits are s, 
small that they are intolerable to any who hay, 
the least sense of style. Yet this defect doe 
not affect their popularity. Some men writ 
with the end of a broomstick, some with a gol 
pen, some with an etcher’s needle. The broom 
stick man is, perhaps, the most popular. The 
people read books just as they look at a picture 
or go to the play, “for the story.” That is 
they care about. The story read, they dismis 
it from their thoughts. There was once a Frenc! 
dramatist, Alexander Hardy by name, who un 
derstood this so well that when he constructe; 
a new play he contented himself with devisin; 
story, situation, and tableaux, leaving his actor 
to supply the words. Who cared about th 
words? Of course the heroine screamed, an: 
the villain swore, and the funny man droppe 
the plates—all in the right place. What mor 
did the people want? And what more, indee¢ 
do they want now ? 

Overmuch reading and promiscuous rea a 
are great hindrances to the formation of a criti 
cal habit. The critic does not gulp: he tastes! 
he discriminates between Hamburg sherry an 
the true wine of Xeres by the aid of a wine 
glass, not a tumbler. But the omnivorous reade 
is like unto one who takes his draught from 
quart pot. Fancy a city dinner at which pez 
soup, tripe and onions, fried fish, roast pork an 
stuffing, raw onions, and such viands were serve 
up side by side with the most delicate prepara 
tions, the sole @ la maitre d’hétel, the cételett. 
the rzs de veau, the mayonnazse: where thick 
sugared stout was handed round with Johannis 
berg, Chateau Yquem, and Piper ¢rés sec ; fane 
the guests indiscriminately taking one after th 
other without discernment, enjoying one quite a 
much as the other, with a leaning in.the direc 
tion of roast pork and stout—that, if you please 
is a fair example of the intellectual meal take 
continually by the all-devouring reader. H 
reads everything: he reads whatever is set be 
fore him: he reads without consideration: h 
reads without criticism: all styles are alike t 
him: he is never greatly delighted, and seldon 
offended. 

Another, and perhaps a more powerful caus 
why books are not valued as possessions, is, with 
out doubt, the great facility with which they ma! 
be borrowed. This brings upon them the kint 
of contempt which always attaches to a thin} 
which is cheap. Such a thing, to begin with 








‘st be bad: who can expect good wine, good 
‘ars, good gloves, at a low price? What sort 
‘books, one feels, are those which can be 
veled into the circulating libraries as fast as 
'y are asked for? The ease with which a 
sty reader is supplied destroys the value of 
ook. Young people, especially, no’ longer 
‘| the old sweet delight of buying a book and 
sessing it. Therefore, the preciousness of 
jks is going out. I believe they will before 
g substitute for prize books, prize bats, prize 
t-balls, prize rifles. Yet, asks Ruskin, “is 
a book of mine worth at least a physician’s 
pe 

: We do not sufficiently realize what is meant 
this cheapness of literature. It means that 
most delightful amusement, the chief recrea- 
1 of the civilized world—the pursuit which 
ses the mind above the sordid conditions of 
, gives ideas, unfolds possibilities, inspires no- 
thoughts, or presents pleasing images—is a 
ag which may be procured in sufficient quan- 
‘for a whole household for three, four, or five 
neas a year—judiciously managed, and by ar- 
igement with other families, for three guineas 
fear. Compare this with other amusements. 
e evening at the Lyceum with the girls costs 
‘much; a dinner at the club to one or two 
inds costs as much; sittings at church cost 
y little more. Three guineas will take one 
mn to the seaside from Saturday to Monday, 
vill buy just one dozen of champagne; it will 
7 the butcher’s bill for a fortnight; it will pay 
one new coat or one newdress. From what- 
‘x point of view one looks at three guineas it 
a trifling and evanescent sum—it is gone as 
m as looked at: it is quickly eaten up, and 
: memory of the banquet almost as quickly 
darts with it; it is a day’s pleasure, an even- 
“s amusement; yet, administered in the way 
a subscription, it represents nothing less than 
: recreation of a whole family for a twelve- 
mth. What an investment ! 

What an investment, indeed! It causes 
oks to rain upon the house like the manna 
the desert; so that—alas !—it seems to the 
inger members as if they came spontaneously, 
d it prevents boys of the bookish kind from 
‘king upon individual books with that passion- 
: love which comes partly from the delight of 
iding and partly from the difficulties of acqui- 
on. Who has not read with admiration and 
', how the lover of books has hovered day 
er day over a stall where lay a treasure which 
¢an not buy until he has denied himself a few 
re dinners? Who has not sympathized with 
n when he marches home in triumph, bearing 
* book with him ; though he is fain to tighten 
Waistband for hunger? All that is over, be- 
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cause any book may be had by any boy for the 
asking. 

To sum up. Let us try at least to be just, if 
not generous. Few among us can buy all the 
books which we like to read, but let us recog- 
nize literature as so great an essential, such an 
absolute necessary for our comfort and happi- 
ness, that since it must be had it ought to be 
paid for, just as much as protection from rogues, 
as much as dress and food. Then come the 
questions, how much should we pay for it ? and 
how? As for the latter, it is easy to answer: 
we must buy the books which please us most. 
As for the former, if the principle be conceded 
that it is the plain and clear duty of every one 
to buy such books as he can’afford out of those 
which have given him pleasure, then the propor- 
tion to his expenditure must be settled by him- 
self. But let us be practical : let us make a sug- 
gestion: let us estimate literature as a ratable 
thing. For my own part, I should be disposed 
to measure the amount by rental, which seems 
to rule everything. A lover of books would 
spontaneously tax himself a good fifteen shillings 
in the pound. The general reader will perhaps 
be startled at first at being called upon for five 
shillings. Yet I would not let him off for one 
farthing less. Five shillings in the pound is the 
lowest rate that can be levied for literature. In 
better times, when the public taste is cultivated, 
when a good book will not only be read but 
bought, when a good writer will be as greatly 
rewarded as a successful barrister, a physician of 
repute, or a bishop, the rate will of course be 
higher. But for the moment I think that authors 
will be satisfied with a simple five shillings. 


—_—_+—, 


II, 
BOOK-COLLECTORS. 


IF ever gratitude were legitimately due by 
one class of individuals to another, that feeling, 
according to their own admission, should un- 
questionably be entertained by London book- 
sellers toward their American patrons. What 
would have been their present condition without 
the aid of these enterprising auxiliaries may to a 
certain extent be gathered from the incontrovert- 
ible fact that three fourths of the rarities peri- 
odically appearing in their own catalogues, and 
at public sales, find their way across the Herring 
Pond, and will in all probability continue to do 
so. This raid, for such it may be correctly 
termed, which commenced about six or seven 
years ago, has ever since been steadily increas- 
ing, and is still pursued with such unrelaxing 
perseverance as to threaten the almost total ab- 
sorption by these literary cormorants of our 
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choicest artistic and typographic masterpieces, 
the demand for anything out of the common way 
far exceeding the supply. As far as the interests 
of the booksellers are concerned, the impulse 
thus given to their trade is doubtless beneficial, 
although not without its accompanying disad- 
vantages ; inasmuch as it encourages reckless 
competition, and tends, as we shall presently 
have occasion to see, to establish in the case of 
certain works a scale of prices utterly out of 
proportion to their original value. 

To the main body of English collectors this 
sudden rise is at once inexplicable and _ prohibi- 
tive; they can neither comprehend the exagger- 
ated “ feu sacré’”’ of their transatlantic brethren, 
nor make up their ‘minds to imitate them, but 
prefer waiting until—a most unlikely occurrence 
—the ardor of their rivals shall have cooled down, 
and prices shall have gradually sunk to their 
former level. Of this there is at present no 
sign; on the contrary, since the commencement 
of 1879 a notable advance has taken place in 
those specialties particularly affected by Uncle 
Sam, namely, books illustrated by Cruikshank 
and Leech, dramatic and other biographies, and, 
above all, first editions of the works of our lead- 
ing modern humorists. Publications of a more 
recent date than 1860 are less in request, being 
liable in America to a duty of twenty-five per 
cent., a serious consideration for even the most 
enthusiastic bibliomaniac. This impost, however, 
has not lessened the demand for books embel- 
lished with extra illustrations, the preparation of 
which affords constant employment to some 
half a dozen London dealers, the principal result 
of their joint labors being the all but complete 
exhaustion of the materials necessary for the 
purpose, and, in the majority of instances, a very 
inadequate accomplishment of the task under- 
taken by them. 

Even for the private collector, to whom the 
‘“‘time-is-money”’ principle can not be said to 
apply, the appropriate illustration of a book is a 
difficult matter, entailing much research and no 
little judgment in the selection of passages most 
suitable for adornment; what, then, would it -be 
for a wholesale practitioner, were he to proceed 
in a similar fashion! But he does nothing of the 
kind. He neither reads the work, nor troubles 
himself about the personages who figure therein ; 
he simply relies on the index, if there be one, at 
the end of the volume; if not, the pages are 
hastily skimmed over by himself or his assistant, 
and an alphabetical list of names is compiled, 
which will hereafter serve for as many copies as 
he may elect to “do.” His next step is to in- 
spect his stock of portraits and engravings in 
hand, and extract therefrom whatever may, by 
hook or by crook, be introduced into his “ illus- 
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, author, but wholly unconnected with the subje 












tration”; supplying the places of the missiy 
types, in nine cases out of ten the most importar 
with accessories incidentally mentioned by t) 


of the book. His task thus completed to 
satisfaction, and the requisite number of prin 
inserted at proper intervals between the first p 
and the last, his share in the business is over, ar 
in due course of time the “ splendidly illustrate 
copy,’ showily bound in tree-calf or Levan 
morocco, occupies a prominent place in his cat; 
logue, and in all probability becomes eventual 
the property of some enterprising amateur | 
Rhode Island or Chicago. It is just possi 
that the recipient, on examining his purchas 
may discover such trifling anomalies as the su 
stitution of Caroline of Brunswick for the Quee 
of George II, or that of little Wilkinson of ti 
Adelphi for the illustrious Tate of York notorie 
(a portrait not likely to be found in the manufa 
turer’s folios), and that, in the first outburst 
his wrath, this incongruity may be comments 
upon in somewhat unorthodox language; bi 
on reflection—bearing in mind the twenty-fr 
per cent. duty he has already disbursed, and w 
certainly never see again—he will doubtless con 
to the charitable conclusion that, all circur 
stances considered, it would be more advisab 
to make the best of a bad bargain, and—humz 
nature being confessedly liable to error—accoi 
to the offending bookseller the privilege of pa 
ticipating in the universal failing. There are, 
course, exceptions to this general rule of illustr, 
tive incompetency, and one or two members 
the. fraternity, more lavish of care and mont 
than their colleagues, have produced some real 
creditable specimens; most of those, howeve 
inlaid to quarto or folio size, are too cumbersou 
and costly for the ordinary run of buyers, and ¥ 
therefore only allude to them four mémozre. | 
any case, it is safer for a lover of this class | 
books to cater for himself, and—having first gor 
through the apprenticeship indispensable to hi 
ginners—to adorn them according to his ow 
taste, mindful of the good old saying: 





“On n’est jamais si bien servi que par soi-méme, 


We have frequently heard it asserted b 
booksellers that the number of collectors i 
England has of late years greatly diminishe 
and are inclined on the whole to believe th 
statement to be correct. It is possible that th 
multiplicity of cheap editions may have lesseneé 
the demand for the more expensive ones; bu 
whatever may be the cause of the decline, we ca 
affirm on the authority of an experienced deal 
that, especially among the higher classes, th 
possessors of really fine libraries, except whe 
remaining in the family as heirlooms, are few an 
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‘between. Where people formerly, on the 
‘lication of a new work, ordered it at once 
nm their bookseller, they are now content to 
ily for it at Mudie’s, and rarely dream of en- 
abering their shelves or tables with anything 
the shape of literature beyond those social 
nuals of daily reference not included in the 
tly subscription. But, our present business 
ng less with those who do not buy books than 
h those who do, we will confine our remarks 
such varieties of the latter class as we have 
| occasion to meet with, beginning with that 
atiable peripatetic nuisance, the bargain- 
iter. 

We have known several specimens, both 
le and female, of the genus, but a brief de- 
iption of two of them will suffice for our pur- 
ie, and exemplify the leading characteristics 
these literary “ middle-men,” whose ruling 
aciple is of the simplest, namely, to buy as 
‘ap and sell as dear as they possibly can. 
e least ambitious of the pair, who, like Jenny 
uvriére in the song, “Se contente de peu,” 
s his faith on the resources derivable from an 
alligent inspection of the fifth-rate book-stalls 
the by-lanes of the metropolis, disposing of his 
juisitions at a small profit through the medium 
that widely circulated journal, “ The Exchange 
1 Mart” ; occasionally he extends his researches 
far as Richmond or Hounslow, or even Wind- 
, but, as a rule, his operations are chiefly con- 
ed to London. His colleague, or rival—if we 
y call him so, although neither term is strictly 
dropriate, as they neither frequent the same 
alities, nor in the slightest degree interfere 
hh each other—is of a very different stamp, 
nbining the practical acuteness of the book- 
ler with the indefatigable perseverance of the 
lector. He is rarely seen at Sotheby’s or 
ristie’s, but is a regular attendant at “out” 
es, where, being well “up ”’ in the fluctuations 
the book-market, and knowing exactly, more- 
‘r, where to place his purchases, he is con- 
ntly on the watch for some blue dahlia fortu- 
usly overlooked by the “trade”; and, if so 
favored by chance as now and then to light 
on a stray rarity, which he can resell an hour 
er at a profit of cent. per cent., he feels by no 
‘ans disposed to exclaim with Titus, that he 
Se tost a day.” 

Another curious type is the collector of “ re- 
inders,” a term signifying the surplus copies 
unsalable works discarded by their respective 
blishers, and consigned to the tender mercies 
the hammer at an establishment popularly 
own as the “slaughter-house.” Of these the 
eater part. are comparatively valueless, and 
i¢ be to the unlucky speculator who deludes 
nself with the hope of their eventual popu- 


larity !—but here and there a stray volume may 
sometimes be found destined to a better fate, 
and it is precisely by his tact in separating the 
wheat from the chaff that the habitual frequenter 
of these sales differs from the mere chance vis- 
itor. The same instinct guides him in the pur- 
chase of books sold at a reduced rate by the 
original publisher to a wholesale dealer, and he 
has often cause to congratulate himself on his 
acumen, as in the case of Haydon’s “ Corre- 
spondence and Table-Talk,” which might be had 


six months ago for half a guinea and is now lit- 


erally out of the market. It often happens, in- 
deed, that a work neglected on its first appear- 
ance, and regarded as a drug by the second-hand 
bookseller, who grudgingly accords to it an ob- 
scure corner of his shelves, is by some fortuitous 
circumstance suddenly sought ‘after; and more 
than one instance might be cited where such 
waifs have trebled, nay, quadrupled the price of 
publication. Lord Hervey’s “Memoirs of the 
Court of George II,” currently quoted in 1872 at 
eight or ten shillings, is now worth at the very 
lowest computation three guineas and a half; 
Jesse’s “Correspondence of George Selwyn,” 
once valued at thirty-five shillings, is at the pres- 
ent moment considered cheap at six pounds; and 
Peter Cunningham’s charming little volume, the 
“ Story of Nell Gwyn,” which an Oxford Street 
bookseller thought himself fortunate seven or 
eight years ago to sell for half a crown, was 
recently priced in a New York catalogue three 
pounds five shillings. 

It is a mistake to suppose that cheap reprints 
of popular works tend in any way to depreciate 
the original editions, the effect being precisely 
the reverse ; nor is the result different in the case 
of reproductions where neither expense nor 
trouble is spared. Collectors in general are apt 
to regard with suspicion even the most elaborate 
modern publications ; they abominate toned pa- 
per, an innovation much affected by contempo- 
rary publishers, and consider the crude and un- 
sightly woodcuts which disfigure so many of our 
periodicals as sorry substitutes for the etchings 
and steel engravings of thirty years ago. And 
it must be owned that their strictures are not 
wholly unreasonable, and that too many of our 
much vaunted literary novelties betray, either in 
one way or the other, the blemish which charac- 
terizes the “‘ Péche a quinze sous” of M. Alex- 
andre Dumas the younger. Examples of this 
relative inferiority might be cited by scores, but 
we have already outstepped our limits, and it is 
time to refer to the subject we have reserved as. 
a fitting close to the present paper, namely, the 
extraordinary increase in value within the last 
three or four years of the first editions of our 
modern humorists, a few instances of which may 
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not be without interest for the reader. Such, 
indeed, is still the demand, not only for publica- 
tions embellished by Cruikshank, Leech, and in 
some cases “ Phiz,” but also for original copies 
of others containing no illustrations whatever 
(as for example “Esmond,” now worth three 
guineas), that clean and uncut specimens are 
rarely to be met with either in a bookseller’s 
catalogue or at a public sale. Collectors, how- 
ever, are proverbially capricious, and by no means 
include the entire works of a writer among their 
desiderata; thus, while “ Vanity Fair,” “ Pen- 
dennis,” and half a dozen minor productions of 
the same author, are in constant request, “ The 
Virginians’ and “ Philip’”’ may be had (com- 
paratively) fora mere song. In like manner the 
earlier stories of Lever are eagerly sought after, 
whereas “ Roland Cashel,” “ Barrington,” and 
other later efforts of his pen are drugs in the 
market ; and, although he can not be classed 
among the humorists, the remark is equally ap- 
plicable to Ainsworth, whose “ Tower of Lon- 
don” and “ Jack Sheppard ” average from three 
to five guineas each. Surtees’s sporting novels, 
more particularly ‘‘Mr. Sponge” and “ Facey 
Romford,” far exceed in value “ Plain or Ring- 
lets,” and “ Ask Mamma,” and are scarcely to 
be procured at thrice their original cost; and 
Gilbert Abbott a Beckett’s literary reputation— 
financially speaking—appears to rest entirely on 
his “Comic Histories of England and Rome.” 
But all this is “leather and prunella” com- 
pared to the astounding prices currently de- 
manded and obtained for genuine first editions 
of Dickens. A bookseller’s catalogue now lies 
before us, in which the first octavo edition of 
«Sketches by Boz’’ in monthly parts, originally 
published at twenty shillings, is quoted twelve 
guineas ; and it may also be stated, on the au- 
thority of the same dealer, that he recently sold 
a spotless copy of the book for eighteen guineas. 
It is difficult to find a “ Pickwick ’”’ in good con- 
dition under five pounds, if uncut and containing 
the two canceled plates by Buss which certain 
collectors have the bad taste to prefer to those 
subsequently engraved by Hablot K. Browne, 
although the author (and who should know bet- 
ter?) justly considered them as eyesores, and 
suppressed them accordingly. A similar and 
equally incomprehensible szze gua non with 
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American book-buyers is the first of the tw 
final plates engraved by Cruikshank for “ Olive 
Twist,’ and afterward withdrawn by Dickens 
express desire, and replaced by the one mor 
generally known, which, if not one of the artist 
happiest inspirations, is at all events superior t 
its predecessor, Next in rarity to these—we at 
speaking only of the writer’s more importar 
works — come “ Martin Chuzzlewit”’ (recentl 
priced four pounds), a “ Tale of Two Cities, 
worth at least two pounds ten shillings, “ Grez 
Expectations,” the “ Uncommercial Traveler, 
and the “Christmas Carol”; ‘“ Copperfield, 
notwithstanding its popularity is, strange to sai 
relatively cheap, nor is the demand for “ Blea 
House,” “ Little Dorrit,” or “Our Mutu 
Friend ” by any means proportionate to the suj 
ply, whereas “ Grimaldi,” although merely edite 
by Dickens, averages from four to five guineas, 

But where this “ razzia,” for it can be termé 
nothing else, ceases to be either legitimate « 
intelligible, is in the case of such trifles as tl 
libretto of the ‘‘ Village Coquettes ’’ (music f 
Hullah), and the farce of “ The Strange Gentl 
man.” If we remember rightly, the verdi 
passed on the former was what our neighbo 
call a succes d’estime; and as for the latte 
though amusing enough, and excellently playé 
by Harley, it certainly did not make manag 
Braham’s fortune ; nevertheless, the first is e: 
gerly snapped up at two guineas, while the secor 
is worth six pounds of anybody’s money.* Bo 
however, are eclipsed by a little pamphlet ent 
tled “ Sunday under Three Heads,” by Timot! 
Sparks, one of the least voluminous but unque 
tionably the scarcest of its author’s production 
No missing will, no philosopher’s stone, was ey 
sought for more perseveringly, and we might a 
most add more unsuccessfully ; and, were we | 
estimate its marketable value at twenty times i 
weight in gold, it is possible that we should n 
be far wrong. . 





* «« The Strange Gentleman ” has been reprinted, a1 
may be had for 5s. Another farce by Dickens, ‘*T 
Lamplighter,” has recently been printed, we belie 
for the first time, from the prompter’s copy. ‘‘ The V 
lage Coquettes” has also been reprinted, and can 
purchased for 45. 6d. 
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*EW more interesting passages can be found 
_ in the chronicles of literature than that 
ich traces the progress of the revolt of the 
nanticists in France, in the earlier part of the 
‘sent century. It was in truth something more 
im a revolt, it was a revolution. Men who or- 
iarily cared not a button about Jdelles-lettres 
ind themselves drawn into a maelstrom of lit- 
‘Ty excitement, and compelled to take sides. 
e war, from its battle-grounds of the journals 
d the theatres, spread to the cafés and streets 
Paris, and even into the departments. Duels 
‘re fought and men killed who had never seen 


ctor Hugo, or read the works which they de-. 


ded with their lives. Family ties were snapped 
inder; classicists and romanticists found it 
possible to live under the same roof, even 
en most closely related. It is difficult for one, 
t living in the gay capital during 1828-’30, to 
ilize the heat and rancor of the combat be- 
een the rival factions. The journals teemed 
th anathemas, recriminations, and epithets ; 
+ theatres interested were scenes of furious 
roar; the discussions on the streets ended not 
requently in fisticuffs. Finally, when the smoke 
ared away, classicism was found to have been 
roughly handled that death was only a ques- 
n of days: it never held up its venerable head 
ain. 
During the turbulent years of the Revolution, 
ench literature stagnated. The minds of the 
och were too painfully engrossed with the 
ssent to think of writing classics for the future. 
ley were too busy with the drama of life to 
cupy themselves with counterfeiting it for the 
iusement of their fellows. The lesser lights 
ver rose above a servile imitation of Spartan 
ecedents. To the most puerile details this 
ject apery was carried. Fickle Paris, from the 
turiant splendor of the monarchy, rushed head- 
ig into the severe nudity of an antique repub- 
, Ladies sported the attire of Athenian ves- 
's, who bore reputations scarcely consistent 
th the assumption. Throughout Paris, togas, 
d sandals, and all the pretty paraphernalia of 
2 classic epoch, engrossed the costumers’ minds. 
the domain of art the frigid dignity of David 
pplanted the amorous philandering of Boucher. 
‘ter Greuze came Gros. Poetry, fiction, the 
ama, struggled feebly under this grand extin- 
lisher, this hopeless task of keeping up the il- 
sion that the mimic had become the model, 
dthat Paris was really Rome. 
This assumption was abandoned with the 


birth of the empire ; but the blight it had thrown 
upon letters still remained. No critics appeared 
with strength sufficient to divert the playwrights 
and verse-makers from the rut into which they 
had fallen ; their only movement was a backward 
one: their model, from the Rome of Brutus, had 
sunk to the Rome of Domitian. Through the 
night that followed two stars appear, Madame 
de Staél and Chateaubriand; but, being stars 
rather than torches, they communicated their 
fire to no one, and simply served to make the 
general dullness discernible. 

With the Restoration France sank into repose ; 
desolated and weary after her terrible death- 
dance, she asked for nothing so much as rest, 
and yawned in the face of those who sought to 
arouse in her a healthy literary apppetite. The 
few who were awake had no eye for the poverty 
of Picard’s wit or the stupidity of Madame Cot- 
tin. They yielded themselves up to be amused, 
languidly, yet contentedly ; who should amuse 
them was no concern of theirs: the Academy 
and the censors had that responsibility. 

As the nation recovered from her lethargy, 
with that wonderful recuperative power which 
we have all marveled at in the present day, signs 
of better times for literature began to appear. 
In 1819 Casimir Delavigne produced a tragedy, 
“ Vépres Siciliennes,” which, partly owing to in- 
trinsic merit, partly to pertinent and pungent 
political hits, had an immense success with the 
people. With the critics it was far less popular. 
M. Delavigne had, in 1815, published a famous 
work, “ Messéniennes,” which displayed consid- 
erable hostility to the returning Bourbons. The 
minister of Louis XVIII had overlooked this, or 
at least acted as if he had, for he appointed the 
young poet librarian of the chancery. True, 
there was no library there, but that was irrele- 
vant: an administration which could make a 
seaport out of Augouléme was not likely to 
hesitate at such a dagatel/le as this. But the 
conservative journals did not forget the disloyal- 
ty, and revenged themselves on the play, which 
was, indeed, far from free of offense in the same 
direction. The tragedy itself was written in a 
spirit of compromise: it was about equidistant 
from what the classicists demanded and what 
the young students would have had it, and can 
hardly be placed among the works which pre- 
cipitated the grand agitation. 

From this time to the publication of “ Crom- 
well,” in 1827, no manifestation worthy of notice 
was made by the disaffected. During this peri- 
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od, the state of literature can not be better de- 
scribed than by a quotation from a newspaper 
critique by Charles Nodier, in 1822: ‘“ The classi- 
cists continue to reign, in the name of Aristotle, 
over European literature; but they reign like 
those dethroned kings who have preserved of 
their power nothing but acknowledged rights 
and the vain array of a title without authority. 
Their domain is but a vast desert, the produc- 
tions of which, languishing and withering in 
their birth, attest only the arid poverty of an ex- 
hausted soil and a decrepit nature. If the arts 
undertake any monument worthy of posterity, it 
must be upon another foundation. If some gen- 
ius, abounding in rich hopes, arises, it will be 
under another banner. The classicists find favor 
with the journals, the academies, the literary cir- 
cles. The romanticists are successful in the the- 
atres, in the book-store, and the sa/on. The first 
are approved ; the others are read.” 

The genius who was to head this predicted 
revolt was already famous as a royalist poet! 
Since a history of the movement necessitates an 
extended notice of its leader, it may be well to 
give some little space here to a glance at his 
early life. 

VicTOR HuwuGo first made his bow to the 
public in 1816, when only fourteen years of age. 
When, at the age of nineteen, he obtained per- 
mission from his father to become an author, 
he was already the pet of the Academy and ‘the 
admiration of select salons. Each succeeding 
year increased the universal amazement at his 
precocity. From 1826 to the present day, for 
fifty years, he has been the acknowledged master 
of French poetry. 

The boy-poet entered the realm of letters 
seriously, devotedly, and in a spirit of consecra- 
tion. No crusader ever couched lance with more 
chivalrous or knightly motives. His mother was 
a Vendéan refugee, an ultra-royalist ; his father 
a general of the grand army, and Bonapartist to 
the core: Naturally enough, the warmth of their 
political opinions created a coolness between 
them. The veteran saw but little of his chil- 
dren, and left their education wholly to the 
mother. Hence Victor’s early royalism. At the 
Restoration, the long-standing coolness burst into 
open enmity, and the general took the urchins 
from their mother and placed them in a school 
at Paris. They were far from pleased at this, 
and it merely increased their regard for all that 
their mother believed. Victor burst into a poetic 
frenzy of loyalty ; looking through his mother’s 
eyes, he saw nothing but glory in the Bourbons, 
nothing that was not sacred in the Church, and 
made hatred of Napoleon the essence of his 
creed. Her death, which occurred in 1821, did 
not weaken this feeling. In behalf of her mem- 
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ory—to which an altar-fire has ever burned | 
his soul—he drew his sword still more violent 
in defense of the king and the bishops. : | 

In 1822 he gave to the world his first volur 
of odes. They were, to use the words of a cor 
temporary, “ productions stamped with an ip 
press of the loftiest religious and royalist enthy 
siasm, perfectly classic in form, but heedless « 
ancient traditions, almost exclusively devoted t 
the great things of feudal times, resonant wit 
the shock of buckler and lance, shouting the ol 
war-cry ‘ Montjote Saint-Denis /’ imbued with 
delicious perfume of chivalry and faith, and vivi 
with men-at-arms, and squires, and pages, an 
melancholy ché¢elaznes, and steel-clad knights, 
The experiment met with a flattering succes 
The king gave him an annuity, the journal 
spoke kindly, and everybody predicted gre: 
things of the young poet. 

We have noticed Victor’s aversion for h 
father. To him the brave old veteran appeare 
a sort of arbitrary stranger, who only came f 
see his children when he had something dis: 
greeable for them to swallow, who had made th 
young student drop his lyre, and take up alie 
Euclid, who had ill treated the kindest of wive 
and mothers, and who, to cap the climax, ha 
married again. In other words, the poet no les 
than the poems, was under the influence of set 
timent rather than justice. In 1823 circumstancé 
brought the two together, and Victor found th: 
he had done his father gross injustice. TI 
general was really an excellent man. We a 
inclined to regard this meeting as pregnant wil 
results. Although still clinging to his hatred | 
the empire, and his veneration for the /feurs-d 
Zs, it is probable that this discovery of a flaw i 
his prejudices was the turning-point in his caree 
and, by prompting a closer examination into tl 
merits of his doctrines, led to their ultima 
abandonment. The shrewd old veteran hs 
predicted this ; years before he had said to Gel 
eral Lucotte: “ Let time do its work. The chil 
is of the mother’s opinion; the man will be « 
the father’s.” 

At this time the young poet was the hof 
The king ha 
annotated his odes with his own royal thum! 
nail; Chateaubriand had called him fhe sublin 
child ; he was in receipt of two pensions fro! 
the throne. Here, one would think, were mat 
rial advantages and flattering honors sufficient | 
silence the still, small voice, and overbalance ar 
desires to break through the rose-chains of ro) 
alty ; but the same devotion to conscience whit 
characterized. his entrance upon a literary care! 
marked his actions when he arrived at its tur 
ing-point. ‘I make small account,” said h 
“of the spirit of compromise, promiscuol 
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}seds, and conventional traditions; because I 
‘nk that a prudent man ought to examine 
/erything with his reason before accepting any- 
‘ing: if he is deceived, it will not be his fault.” 
‘ad again: “ When one has a tranquil con- 
ience and a good purpose, he ought to walk 
‘th firm step upon trembling ground.” Sure- 
} this man will not prostitute his talents; mis- 
ken he may often be; willfully wrong, never. 
‘ In 1824 Chateaubriand was ejected from the 
binet, “like,” as he describes it, ‘a valet who 
‘d stolen the king’s watch from the mantel.” 
/s might have been expected, he showed his 
eth maliciously. He devoted his next three 
‘ars to the punishment of his adversary, Vilélle ; 
‘attacked his whilom associates of the ministry, 
oth and nail. The quarrel assumed proportions 
alarming as they were unexpected. Every- 
idy took sides; our young royalist defended 
iateaubriand vehemently. He even went further 
‘an his principal: the ex-minister waged war 
\ the ministry alone; Hugo assailed the whole 
onarchical system. 

In 1825 Prosper Mérimée published “The 
‘heatre of Clara Gazul,” professedly translated 
‘om the Spanish, under the pseudonym of Joseph 
estrange. This created a sensation akin to that 
a thunderbolt in the camp of the classicists. 
‘tthe same time, it aroused the energies of the 
yunger authors who were ambitious of distin- 
ushing themselves in the coming conflict, of 
hich the first gun had been sounded. It stim- 
ated their industry, and during the succeeding 
tar the romanticists, though still unorganized, 
2gan to make themselves heard. 

In January of the following year, Victor Hugo 
iblished a new edition of his odes, augmented 
7 new odes and ballads, which gave evidence 
‘an entire revolution in the mind of the author. 
hey were accompanied by a preface, which an- 
yunced to the classicists the appearance of a 
?w and by no means despicable foe. As a mat- 
r of course, they hurled themselves violently 
yainst the poet and his book, and denounced 
st as vigorously as they had applauded four 
tars before. 

The work created the wildest enthusiasm 
nong the romanticists. Sainte-Beuve, at that 
me a surgeon, threw up a lucrative position in 
frenzy of literary ambition, and entered /upon 
literary career with a glowing apostrophe to 
ie new book. He was immediately recognized 
$a master-mind, and warmly welcomed by the 
dung school who now recognized Hugo as their 
ader, and built their hopes upon his genius. 

This school, shortly after to be known as “ La 
sune France,’ was a fusion of all the disaffected 
ements existing at the time. Its influence was 
ot confined to the fine arts, to literature, and 
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the stage. The Revolution of July was not less 
a triumph of this progressive class than the pro- 
duction of “Henri III.” For several years a 
leaven of discontent had been at work with the 
people. Under the gilded, d/asé, self-possessed 
stratum of the conservative society, a thousand 
elements of discord were gnawing ceaselessly at 
the foundations of the throne, the clergy, the 
aristocracy, and all else that was dear to the 
heart of the dourgeozs. Socialists, communists, 
republicans, liberty-lovers of every description, 
were banded together in this work. The stu- 
dents, the young Bohemians of the opposition 
press, the exfants of the cafés, the Latin quarter, 
the attics of Menilmontant, fed this smoldering 
fire with all the radical fervor of two-and-twenty. 
With the impetuosity characterizing a state which 
can by no possibility become worse than it al- 
ready is, these ragged babes of the Muses as- 
sumed control of the movement. The onslaught 
upon the classical school was but the opening of 
their battle; through the breaches made by the 
pen, the children of the barricade and the tri- 
color were to appear upon the scene. A blow 
leveled at the classicists was a blow in the face 
of conservatism. Through Aristotle they pum- 
meled Charles X. If they were powerless to 
mold France to their liking, they at least could 
put their models on exhibition before the world. 
If they were as yet too weak to meet monarchy 
behind a barricade, they could laugh it to scorn 
on the stage. We are not. saying that every 
leader of the romantic school had precisely this 
end in view; but it was the controlling idea of 
the body. While, in this case particularly, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to draw sharp lines 
between a pure literary enthusiasm and that 
which is subordinate to political fervor, we do 
not believe that many of the palms which ap- 
plauded “Hernani,” in February of 1830, were 
free from participation in the barricade-building 
of the following July. 

Hitherto, the chief obstacle in the path of the 
innovators had been a want of organization, or 
at least of a leader who should announce a de- 
cisive plan of‘ procedure. This lack was sup- 
plied in December of 1827 by Victor Hugo, who 
threw off any pretense of ambiguity, and placed 
himself at the head of young France in the pref- 
ace of his first drama, “Cromwell.” ‘This preface 
was alarmingly voluminous, and as revolutionary 
as the most ardent romanticist could have de- 
sired. It contained an entire poetic system. In 
it he cut loose from all the past glory of French 
letters, and offered a substitute of his own. He 
divided the race into three epochs, primitive, 
ancient, and modern, and poetry into three cor- 
responding departments, the ode, the epic, and 
the drama, as illustrated by the Bible, Homer, 
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and Shakespeare. Upon the system of the last 
named he based his laws for the drama. “The 
characteristic of the drama,” he said, “is reality ; 
reality results from the natural combination of 
two types, the sublime and the grotesque, which 
cross in the drama as they cross in life and in 
creation; all that is in nature is in art.” This 
bold manifesto, which declared war to the hilt 
upon Aristotle and Racine, and calmly ignored 
the existence of Corneille and Voltaire, produced 
the effect of an avalanche upon the classicists, 
The accompanying drama, which was to illus- 
trate the beauties of the author’s position, was 
wellnigh lost sight of in the acrimonious discus- 
sion which the preface provoked. Personally we 
are not acquainted with it, and are therefore in- 
competent to speak of its merits; but, if con- 
temporary criticism be reliable, our incompetency 
is a matter of grave self-congratulation rather 
than of lament. It is said to be prolix, wellnigh 
interminable, and withal royally insipid. How- 
ever, the abuse it received—deservedly, perhaps 
—from the classical critics, was more than bal- 
anced by the tumultuous greeting it received at 
the hands of the young Bohemians, who joyfully 
hailed Hugo as their champion, and made his 
preface their rallying-cry. Only as marking an 
era in the fight of the rival factions is this Crom- 
wellian venture worthy of note. 

In 1828, Frédéric Soulié succeeded, through 
the influence of Jules Janin, then in the first flush 
of critical notoriety, in getting “Roméo et Ju- 
liette’’ presented at the Odéon, where “ Der 
Freyschiitz ” had been having a successful run. 
Both Shakespeare and Weber ranked high on 
the romantic calendar, and the young upholster- 
er’s translation from the English poet shared 
with the grand music of the German the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of the reformers. 

The same year Victor Hugo gave to the pub- 
lic “Les Orientales,” one of the finest poetical 
works in the language. In thought it ranks 
below his later works; but for simple word- 
painting, for delicacy of outline, harmony, and 
richness of coloring, and witchery alike of im- 
agery and rhyme, it stands unrivaled. It had 
an unprecedented success. Almost simultane- 
ously was issued the “Dernier Jour d’un Con- 
damné,” which treats a somewhat repugnant 
subject with wonderful truth, and, as a powerful 
protest against the death-penalty, deserves care- 
ful consideration. This also was hailed by his 
followers with enthusiasm. 

His dramatic path had fewer roses, and a 
disheartening preponderance of thorns. ‘“ Crom- 
well” was ‘manifestly unfit for the stage. His 
“ Amy Robsart,” an old, rejected manuscript 
which he gave to a young admirer, and which 
was presented under the friend’s name at the 
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Odéon, was hissed mercilessly. Hugo avow 
the authorship, his friends made a point of a 
plauding it, the agitation spread to the Lat 
quarter, and the luckless drama was suppres 
by the government. ‘Marion de Lorme,” begy 
on the Ist and finished on the 24th of June, 182 
was highly praised by the friends to whom it we 
read; but the censors saw in Louis XIII, go 
erned by the great cardinal, a secret allusion t 
Charles X and the Jesuits, and forbade its rey 
resentation. M. Hugo appealed to the king j 
person; his Majesty was gracious, said man 
sweet things, but a few days after added h 
refusal to that of the ministers. The handsom 
annuity with which he sought to gild this pi 
the poet declined spiritedly. 

Early in February of 1830, “ Hernani,” | 
Victor Hugo, was announced for the 26th. T} 
two dramatic schools were at this time in 
paroxysm of excitement. In rancor and mali 
nity they had reached a point unattainable, ar 
almost unimaginable, in this age and countt 
“Nobody,” said Moreau, “is now respected, if I 
be above eighteen years of age.” The controver 
had not lacked fuel during the preceding yea 
Two new luminaries had risen above the romai 
tic horizon—Alexandre Dumas and Alfred < 
Vigne. M. Dumas, who had nine years befo 
begun to compose tragedies under the impre 
sion that “to write for the theatre was a tra 
like any other, and only required practice,” r 
ceived his first impulse in the right directic 
from witnessing Macready in “ Hamlet,” in 182 
This magnificent performance opened for him 
new world of untold wealth. Under its inspir 
tion he wrote two plays, “Christine” and “‘ Her 
The latter named was produced in 182 
and met with an uproarious success. The you! 
men were almost delirious in their applause. 
was their first triumph. Flushed with victo 
as complete as it was unexpected, they ove 
whelmed the cold, cutting criticisms of the clz 
sicists with hot-headed, vehement retorts. J 
Vigny took up the thread as Dumas dropped 
and put upon the boards a very spirited tran 
lation of “Othello.” We have before us a cri 
cism of the day, which calls Shakespeare ‘ 
Vandal,” and states that he “was parading b 
fore the astonished eyes of the public in allt 
African nudity of ‘ Othello.’”” This is an excee 
ingly mild ensample of the stuff which the clas: 
cists employed, in their vain attempt to stay t 
tide. M. de Vigny, whose “Cing Mars ” (182 
ranks—for purity, ease, and truth—among t 
foremost historical romances of any day or la 
guage, and whose character was above reproat 
was the recipient of a perfect tempest of Billing 
gate, which, in its furious vilification, would ha 
done justice to Trauppman. The Paris journa 









ays prone to personalities, teemed with the 
lest epithets. Respectable old gentlemen of 
| ancien régime, theatre-goers of Voltaire’s 
je, who brought in their families to enjoy the 
ys, were hooted at by the gamzn, as if they 
been so many Punches. Audiences not in- 
‘quently drowned the acts by brawling and 
ting in the pit. When it became known that 
lay of Victor Hugo’s was about to be pre- 
ited, everybody felt instinctively that ¢e bat- 
; of the campaign was impending. The young 
m nerved themselves for the assault ; the crit- 
| sharpened their pens with a malicious smile ; 
‘tis waited with bated breath for the opening 
cht. A week before its production another 
vatre gave a burlesque of “ Hernani,” which, 
iile giving a certain idea of the play to the 
blic, held up its various scenes — especially 
it of the portraits—to uproarious laughter. 
jes had been secreted in the Théatre Fran- 
s, where it was in process of rehearsal, and 
d given its salient points to the hostile camp. 
| Paris laughed over the witticisms of the ex- 
vaganza and the piquant blackguardism of 
sjournals. Never had a drama been so near 
ing killed before it was born. 

‘Finally, the eventful night arrived. That 
aerable stronghold of classicism, the Théatre 
angais, opened its doors to the Goths, and 
dernani’’ was given to the dramatic world on 
+ author’s twenty-eighth birthday. The story 
‘its reception, as told by Madame Hugo, is 
e of the most amusing passages in the history 
literature. We can not but regret that the 
litations of space forbid its reproduction. 
igo obstinately refused to employ or tolerate 
it patriarchal auxiliary of the Parisian stage, 
> clague. His friends were surprised and 
med; they attempted to point out the folly 
such a resolve, but argue, expostulate, plead 
they might, they were powerless to shake it. 
ie poet’s position—“ that to a new order of 
ngs a new public was necessary; that his 
blic must resemble his drama; that, desiring 
ree art, he desired a free pit ’—was impreg- 
ble. Nothing daunted, his disciples ransacked 
> Latin quarter, the attics, and the cafés, and 
wshaled an army of ragged, disheveled, youth- 
. Bohemians—a volunteer clague, which sup- 
ed by devotion what it lacked in experience. 
for fear of being too late, the young battalions 
me too early. The door was not open, and 
ring a whole hour the innumerable passers of 
2 Rue Richelieu saw a band of wild and curi- 
s beings accumulating, bearded, long-haired, 
essed in all styles—except the fashionable one 
in Spanish cloak, waistcoat @ /a Robespierre, 
p 2 Ja Henri III, with all ages and all coun- 
es upon their shoulders and their heads, in the 
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heart of Paris and in broad daylight. The Jour- 
geos stopped, astounded and indignant.” In 
this strange assemblage we see many who later 
climb high on the ladder of fame. “M. Théo- 
phile Gautier,” at that time only nineteen years 
old, “especially insulted all eyes by a scarlet 
satin waistcoat, and heavy hair which fell to his 
loins.” Later, Honoré Balzac, then poor and 
unknown, gets hit with a cabbage-stump. That 
night the claguers had it all their own way. 
The remembrance of the parody provoked some 
laughter, and sundry malignants hissed feebly as 
a matter of conscience; but the bulk of the au- 
dience forgot their prejudices, and acknowledged 
the power of the drama by generous applause. 
“The dénotment was an intoxication; there 
was a shower of bouquets at the feet of Made- 
moiselle Mars; the name of the author was re- 
ceived with acclamation, even by the boxes ; five 
or six only were mute; not one _ protested.” 
When the curtain fell, Hugo had already sold 
his drama to a publisher for six thousand francs, 
and everybody, whether friendly or not, deemed 
it a success, But the inner breastwork, the 
citadel of the classicists, was defiant still. The 
journals—with the exception of the “Journal 
des Débats,” of which Janin was dramatic critic 
—attacked “ Hernani” with savage fury. They 
confounded author, play, and audience in one 
common denunciation. Royalist, moderate, lib- 
eral, all were unanimous in emptying their vials 
of sarcasm, ridicule, and wrath upon the poet, 
his pitiful drama, and the “ragged banditti” 
who applauded it. At this the humbler classi- 
cists took heart, went again, and laughed aloud 
at scenes which, in their ignorance, they had 
admired on the opening night. © The Bohemians 
resented this inconsistency, and redoubled their 
applause. For forty-five nights clouds of hisses, 
thundering cheers, mingled laughter and ap- 
plause, mutual recriminations, and not infre- 
quently fisticuffs, filled the auditorium of the 
staid old Théatre Francais. “The hundred ”— 
for, after the first night, that number of seats 
were placed at the author’s disposal—“ lost in 
this mass, did not yield; their youth and their 
conviction excited them to rage in that hurricane. 
They stood out against the multitude, defended 
the scenes line by line, abandoned no hemistich ; 
they stamped, they roared, they insulted the 
hissers. M. Ernest de Saxe-Coburg,” a natural 
son of the reigning duke, and a vehement ad- 
mirer of Victor Hugo, “knew neither age nor 
sex. A young woman laughed loudly during the 
scene of the portraits : 

“Madame,” said he, “ you should not laugh ; 
you show your teeth,” 

Old men, with bald, venerable heads, hissed 
vociferously in the orchestra-chairs, He yelled, 
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“ To the guillotine, old knock-knees!” In short, 
the closing scene of chaos was enacted gratu- 
itously by the audience. 

Despite the formidable resistance shown by 
the critics, the cause of the classicists had re- 
ceived a death-blow. The fear that they had of 
the romanticists’ chief may be seen by the vigor 
with which they strove to prevent the appearance 
of his play. In their despair they would have 
invoked the logic of military intervention. The 
Academy, scandalized at having the sanctuary 
of Racine defiled by barbarians, carried its pro- 
tests to the foot of the throne. Charles X re- 
plied, with a good sense that would have served 
him well five months later, ‘‘ In matters of art I 
have no more power than appertains to a place 
in the pit.” The waters which were too troubled 
to be calmed, even by the sacred oil of Rheims, 
were forcibly soothed by the Revolution of July. 

The triumph of the dramatic branch of the 
agitation was unequivocal. ‘“ Marion de Lorme,” 
which had been interdicted by the old régzme, 
was more than a success under the new. Du- 
mas’s beautiful drama of “ Antony ” had preceded 
it by a few weeks, and met with a flattering re- 
ception. Soulié, De Vigny, and others less fa- 
mous, followed in their footsteps, and stocked the 
stage with successful plays. Of Victor Hugo’s 
“ Lucréce Borgia” (1832), and “ Ruy Blas,” pro- 
duced, we believe, in 1838, are best known to 
American audiences, through the media of Ris- 
tori and Fechter. The classical reaction which 
was attempted by Ponsard and St. Ybars, and 
which had for its soul the antique Rachel, enjoyed 
but a brief success. Melodrama had already in- 
scribed an epitaph on the tomb of Tragedy. 

In the domain of poetry the victory was no 
less complete, though the contest had been far 
less bitter. From the first, Victor Hugo had 
been acknowledged to be one of the great poets 
of France. In his “ Orientales”’ he had brought 
the French language to a degree of ductility 
never before attained, and reached the very acme 
of the beautiful in form. In 1832 he added to 
the glory of the language as much as to his own 
fame by “ Les Feuilles d’Automne,” the sweetest 
if not the greatest of modern poems. To the 
delicate grace of his earlier lays is wedded the 
majestic splendor of ripened thought. To the 
beautiful in form is added the beautiful in soul. 
Before this masterpiece of genius the bickerings 
of the critics were hushed. To hiss “ Hernani” 
was one thing; to sneer at the “ Prayer for All”’ 
was another. 

The novel is the field in which the reformers 
exerted the most lasting influence, and in which 
their efforts will be best appreciated by the bulk 
of American readers, to whom Hugo the poet is 
as great a stranger as Chaucer, and Dumas as a 
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dramatist scarcely better known than Ben Jo 
son. The first notable novel of the new scho, 
was “Cinq Mars,” by De Vigny, already me 
tioned. In February of 1831 appeared Vict 
Hugo's “ Notre-Dame de Paris,” the most poy 
erful work of fiction that had yet been produce 
in France, if not in Europe. To use the author 
words, in a private letter: “It is a picture « 
Paris in the fifteenth century, and of the fifteen 
century as related to Paris. . . . The book hz 
no historical pretensions, except, perhaps, { 
paint with some science and some conscience 
but only by glimpses and snatches, the state 
customs, beliefs, laws, arts, of the civilization, j 
short, of the fifteenth century.” Viewing it < 
such, it has an intrinsic value not generally re 
ognized. By a series of glimpses, it is true, bi 
none the less with masterly handling, it plac 
before us o/d Paris, the Paris of the Valois, wit 
all the ornate splendor of Macaulay and the m 
nuteness of Mignet. Beside its graphic sketch: 
that strange duo—Louis XI and hangman L’He 
mite—the more elaborate portrait in ‘ Quent 
Durward,” in our estimation, is weak and pueril 
As a vivid and artistic reproduction of a deg 
age, we know of nothing in the English la 
guage—unless it may be “ Romola ”—that is i 
equal. 

Of its merits as a work of fiction there 
more to be said. Written in the heat of t 
dramatic agitation, it embodies, more fully, pe 
haps, than any other work, the peculiar ideas 5 
forth by the author in his preface to “ Cromwell 
and may be taken as a fair representative of 2 
that was condemned by the critics of France 
England, and America, in the new school, TI 
basis of the romantic creed was antithesis, tl 
continual contrast of evil and good. The col 
flict between the two makes human life what ¥ 
find it: “All that is in nature, belongs of rig! 
to art.” We are forced to admit that, in th 
exaggerated enthusiasm of a first success, the: 
young men carried their idea to an absurd 4 
cess. They forgot that there is in nature a 
infinite variety of exquisitely graded middle-tint 
they painted altogether too much in dazzlir 
white and unmitigated lampblack. Everythi 
that was not angelic they handed over to Lucifé 
As a result, they confused the natural lines } 
tween the good and bad, and lifted up into tl 
cherubic ranks some very shabby specimens | 
humanity. But successful revolutions very raré 
stop on the lines that prudence would drat 
Eyes flushed with triumph are seldom capab 
of nice discrimination. Mounted on a hobby, 
is the easiest matter in the world to leap unw! 
tingly from the grand to the grotesque, from tl 
wise to the wicked. The young enthusiasts. 
the pre-Raphaelite school of English furnish 1 
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ith a pertinent illustration. They carried a 
ary true idea to an unquestionably false ex- 
eme. To-day, no doubt, they laugh at their 
wenile folly ; but, in admitting their indiscretion, 
ley are very far from abandoning the idea that 
ad served them then as a banner. The world 
‘art has come to admit that their error lay, not 
_ the fundamental principle which they fought 
ir, but in the extreme to which they carried 
\eir application of that principle. In not quite 
) fair a spirit the critical world admits—tacitly, 
_least—the justice of Victor Hugo’s theories of 
‘t in literature, but places its ban upon his 
gorous attempts to illustrate those theories, 
id set them fairly on their feet before the world. 
_ jury of illiterate farmers will distinguish be- 
yeen a man who violates law in an enthusiastic 
‘sire to aid a perfectly pure and exalted cause 
id one who is moved by wanton greed or 
alice. Shall a jury of educated, catholic-spirited 
itics be less fair? 

' As to the theory upon which Hugo, Madame 
devant, Balzac, and their less famous asso- 
ates worked, it is to-day not a dubious venture, 
‘it an established and universally employed 
inciple. All modern fiction is based upon it. 
Jur Mutual Friend,” “ Philip,” “The Scarlet 
otter,” “ Anne Furness,” and “‘ Castle Nowhere,” 
‘2 but stories of a structure the foundations of 
ich are “ Notre-Dame,” “ Indiana,” and “ Pére 
riot.” 

» Reverting for a moment to “‘ Notre-Dame” : 
. Hugo alienated much sympathy by coup- 
‘g the grotesque, the deformed, with virtue. 
-s Quasimodo, who stands for true, unself- 
‘| devotion, and who, from first to last, has 
> best wishes of the reader, is a loathsome 
’mstrosity, capable of giving lessons in repul- 
eness to our modern “ What is it?” who 
kes the reader shudder in the midst of his 
‘mpathy. This idea—which the author has 
idified in his later and greater works —has 
‘m mercilessly condemned without being really 
pderstood. It seems to us properly attributable 
that intense devotion to and feeling for the 
} graded, ignorant, and suffering, which is so 
yminent a feature in French reformers, and 
‘ich we colder northerners, with our practical 
|\tto, “‘ Let every tub stand on its own bottom,” 
‘ataloss to comprehend. Victor Hugo was 
j:d with the wrongs of feudalism, the blight of 
Vitocracy, the unspeakable oppression of the 
psantry. From the extreme of loyalty to the 
arbons, he had passed to the ultra-limit of 
;otion to the people. In his enthusiasm he 
ested the masses with all the virtues; their 
ymes he laid at the doors of those who had 
jt them in ignorance. His great soul revolted 
)the injustice of the caste-loving classicists, 
| VOL. XI.—36 






















who invariably arrayed chastity in satins, plumes, 
and diamond buckles. He burned to destroy 
this ruinous notion, this wholesale assumption 
of all the honors by the class least deserving of 
any. Hence Quasimodo, the hideous, the de- 
spised, the ragged, with the soul of an arch- 
angel. To our mind it was a whole-souled 
protest against the idea that a repulsive exterior 
implied a vicious heart—and nothing more. But 
England, with her horror of Robespierre, and her 
hatred of Napoleon and his plebeian marshals, 
drew up her dress to her ears, and shrieked in a 
nightmare of disgust over such a monster. She 
refused to’ look at the idea held up, but lashed 
herself into a paroxysm of rage at the manner in 
which it was presented. She has laughed for 
two hundred years over Falstaff, a morally bank- 
rupt buffoon, whose life was of the lowest and 
whose very thoughts were filth; yet for honest, 
earnest, devoted Quasimodo she had nothing but 
shuddering contempt. To us this is a curious 
manifestation of petty spleen. 

With the unequivocal triumph of “ Notre- 
Dame” the history of the movement properly 
ends. Although the master was silent for many 
years after, his place as a novelist was worthily 
filled. George Sand, Honoré Balzac, Alexandre 
Dumas, Eugene Sue, and a host of lesser lights 
stepped forward through the gate opened by 
“ The Hunchback,” and opened a new world of 
fiction. The excellences and discrepancies of 
these are too well known, and have been too 
thoroughly canvassed to need any comment here. 
In the domain of verse Alfred de Musset, Théo- 
phile Gautier, Sainte-Beuve, and others scarcely 
less worthy, won enviable reputations, and added 
to the poetry of France some of its brightest 
gems. 

The movement we have traced was not con- 
fined in its influence to the lighter branches of 
literature. It emancipated history as well as. 
poetry, science no less than art. Sainte-Beuve,, 
with his quaint originality, his terse, idiomatic: 
language, his keen, piquant criticisms of men: 
and things; Gautier, with his delicately tinted 
pictures of European scenery and manners, his: 
perfect language—reminding one of the intro- 
duction to ‘“ Mosses from an Old Manse ”—his 
masterly critiques upon art; Mérimée, in his 
triple glory of poet, archzologist, and novelist ; 
Michelet, the graphic, the sympathetic, the cham- 
pion of everything human ; Houssaye, Janin, Karr: 
—these are but rich blossoms of the romanticist: 
tree. 

The leaders of La Jeune France have nearly 
all passed away—its days of triumph are for- 
gotten; the works which thrilled its young heart 
lie covered with dust on musty shelves; but the 
impulse it gave to letters is all-powerful still, It 
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marks the line between the formulas of the 
eighteenth century and the truths of the nine- 
teenth. It brought into the desert of classicism 
fresh flowers and warbling birds, strong group- 
ings and rich tints, a world of passions, loves, 
and hates. It brought man into the drama, 
where he had been stifled, into the novel, where 
he had been frozen, and into history, where he 
had been trampled under foot by majestic roy- 
alty. It led art—the perquisite of palaces—into 
the humblest cottages; it painted virtue in rags, 
honesty in hovels. The romanticists threw off 
the incubus of a literary aristocracy. They 
leavened the world with republican ‘notions of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality. They familiar- 
ized the race with the great idea—the brother- 
hood of humanity. They were the pioneers of a 
*new world. Mother Nature, recognized by Rous- 
seau, Goethe, Chateaubriand, it was theirs to ex- 
plore. Standing upon the threshold of this new 
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sphere, they were dazzled by its wonderful co 
trasts of light and shade, its sumptuous colorin 
its sensuous luxuriance of form, its appallir 
heights and depths, its amazing infinity of po 
sibilities. They rushed into extravagances, lil 
Ponce de Leon and De Soto of old. Admiratix 
of the beautiful too often became lust ; the lay 
of this new nature were too often mere licens 
But their faults are ascribable to misconceptic 
rather than to willful mendacity. “Les Mis 
rables”’ corrects “ Notre-Dame,” “ Consuelo” se 
nobly right the extravagances of “Indiana.” TT] 
chief claim of La Jeune France to honor at'o 
hands is, not in its contributions to the varia: 
branches of literature, but in the fact that it vi 
dicated the freedom of the pen, and led the w: 
for the present school of English-writing nov 
ists, of whom we are justly proud. 


HAROLD FREDERIC, 
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6c LL the same, some men are brutes,” said 
my companion. 

This was at a wedding, and my companion 
was a chance companion. The seat we occupied 
was in the rear of the church, among other whis- 
pering and uninvited folk. We had gazed our 
fill, and were about following the better class of 
invited guests in fine clothes, out of the church. 
The bridal party had been gone some time. The 
guests were chatting, and pulling their light 
cloaks over their shoulders, and waiting about 
the vestibule for their carriages. My companion, 
who might have been a dressmaker, seemed di- 
vided between some emotion stirred by the cere- 
mony just passed and interest in the dresses be- 
ing covered up by the light cloaks. She did not 
seem in a hurry to go, and, as she was at the 
head of the pew, I was a prisoner. She pinned 
her striped shawl tightly over her chest, and re- 
peated her remark, but did not offer to pass out. 
I had been rather amused by her bitter little 
confidences at first, but was getting tired. 

It seemed a little funny to talk of men being 
brutes after looking at the soft, peach-colored, 
downy lad at whose nuptials we had just been 
assisting. The black-eyed young woman, whom 
he had led captive, though veiling her brutality 
under white lace and flowers, appeared much 
more capable of it than he. 

“T could tell you something,” she said. 

I saw she was very anxious to tell it, and I 


had no objection to hearing anything in reas¢ 
So I said; 

“ Suppose we walk along together, and y 
can tell me as we go. The sexton will be wa 
ing to shut up the church.” 

She gave a last look at the light cloaks (th 
were by this time on the pavement) and cc 
sented. I was in a strange city, and did 1 
much care whether I walked with a strip 
shawl or a velvet polonaise; besides, I have 
ways rather liked to hear things. So I saicl, 
we walked along: 

“It isn’t anything about the people we he 
just seen married? For I don’t even know th 
names.” 

She said that she did not, either, and tl 
what she told me was in no way connected w 
them. But she never could see any one marr 
without thinking of it, and she did not believ 
could either, after she had told me. She 
seen the woman married whose story I was 
hear, and had also known her tolerably well 
inferred from what she said. But here is w 
she told me: 

“Louisa Miller was a young American 
living in some small town, who: had consider 
good looks, and was amiable and rather at 
tive. I fancy her family were plain people, 
haps small tradespeople, but I do not kn 
Somewhére she met a German, a respecta 
merchant in the city. He was fascinated by 
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retty face and gentle manners, and in a few 
onths, with the approbation of her parents, 
ley were married and came to the city to live. 
he husband did not feel disposed, or able, to 
arden himself with an establishment of his 
wn, and so he took her to a boarding-house. 
nd in ‘ two pair front’ their lares and penates 
ere set up. 

“In that way they lived year after year, and 
ere her first and only child was born, a boy. 
he was very weary and unoccupied till this time, 
aving no household duties, and being in a 
range city, and not being, by education or in- 
ination, able to entertain herself with books. 
am afraid she was rather a weak woman, but 
am sure she was gentle and well-intentioned. 
‘er husband, who was superior to her in edu- 
ition and position, was much disappointed at 
sr inaptitude for books, and showed that he 
as ashamed of her when, occasionally, he 
cought some of his comrades to their rooms to 
yend an evening. The difference of nationality 
so came in as a source of trouble; the wife 
senly felt all the sneers of her husband at 
merican ways and customs. In fact, they were 
-mated, and both sore and disappointed, the 
ife tacitly so. She was not the kind to define 
r griefs and know what was the matter with 
tr; but she was dreary and discontented, and 
ished a hundred times a day that she were 
ick again at home. The husband bore his 
sappointment with German phlegm, and, if he 
moplained, it was rarely, and then to some pipe- 
\d-lager companion who never spread the mat- 
r. He was not ungenerous to his wife in the 
atter of money, and generally spent his even- 
gs at home, but treated her with alternate in- 
fference and harshness. 
 “ After the birth of the child, however, things 
rhted themselves a little. He was fond of the 
by, and proud of it, and much interested in 
_the nursery details, but also a good deal dis- 
‘sed to be tyrannical. The wife was so happy 
at she submitted cheerfully to this at first. Her 
was now quite changed : she was the happi- 
‘tand busiest of women. After the first year 
e had no nurse for the child, taking care of it 
rself, making its clothes, carrying it into the 
“eet, feeding it from her own plate, living with 
‘ other thought in her mind day or night. She 
d as little regard for her own comfort as for 
rhusband’s. She neglected her own dress to 
tk and puff and embroider for little Louis. 
‘hen her husband came home to dinner he 
and her frequently not dressed, the room in 
‘nfusion, and Louis being put to bed. This 
is not wise, but she had not been born wise. 
“For a year or two this went on; then the 
‘her began openly to assert his authority, and 










to interfere in many matters. He had cut his 
wife off from her own people since the child was 
born. He would not allow her to take him to 
them on a visit, and she had no home to which 
they could come. This was a grief to her at 
first, but Louis compensated her for everything. 
She grew indifferent to her home and people. 
But, having no one to consult about the child, of 
course she made mistakes in his treatment, and 
these mistakes were used against her by her 
husband. He treated her contemptuously, and 
fretted her by continual opposition. She was 
naturally timid, but like an animal in her fealty 
to her young. From this, of course, arose de- . 
ception ; she did not have courage to oppose her 
husband, but she did find cunning to outwit him. 
Not a very happy state of things, but not so rare 
as could be wished. It would have been better 
for poor Louisa if she had been stronger in in- 
tellect and weaker in affection. 

“The hause in which they lived was com- 
fortable and respectable, a third-rate boarding- 
house, suitable to persons of small means. Lou- 
isa in early days had ambitioned a little house of 
their own, had earnestly longed for even a ‘ floor,’ 
a little domain in which she could be mistress. 
She knew that she could cook, and could well 
manage such a ménxage, could even in it com- 
mand her husband’s respect, and make him sat- 
isfied. But this she could not tell him, being of 
an inarticulate nature : only he knew she wanted 
the home, and he refused it. It suited him to 
board, and live in two rooms up two flights of 
stairs, and have his wife a spurious lady. 

“She hated her life, and pined, as I have said, 
till her baby was born, and then all that should 
have gone to making a housekeeper and making 
a good wife went to making an exaggerated 
mother. Louis’s clothes were more to her than 
the salvation of the heathen or the destruction 
of the commonwealth. Whereas most weak- 
minded women, happily placed, talk of their 
servants and their children and their houses, this 
one could only talk of her one child ; or, rather, 
think of him and not talk of him, to her husband 
at least. With the women of the house she 
could open her heart about measles and whoop- 
ing-cough and the scarlet fever; but with her 
husband she was shy and afraid of opposition. 
And so he had small enjoyment of either wife 
or child. 

“Louis was a pretty boy, brown-eyed and 
soft-skinned like his mother; and, sad to relate, 
a little timid, after her pattern. He clung to her, 
and, as was to be looked for, was afraid of his 
father. It was an understood thing that the 
father disapproved of all that was nicest and 
most delightful to him. His father disapproved 
of his being sung to, and sat by when he went 
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to sleep at night; of his’ playing with the little 
dolls which were dear to his soul; of his having 
sweet things to eat, and of his being kept in- 
doors so much. And so the house was divided 
against itself —the two weak against the one 
strong. 

“When Louis was about six years old he was 
still certainly very much of a baby. He certainly 
had been coddled. There was no question that 
he was very timid, very backward, and very deli- 
cate. All this the father, in phlegmatic wrath, 
imputed to the mother’s treatment of him, for- 
getting that a good deal was inheritance and a 
good deal the inevitable result of his surround- 
ings. A life in two hot rooms under the care of 
a mother who has no other thought or interest, 
is not the school for hardy manhood. Louis was 
not manly, but he was very pretty, and very dear 
to his mother’s heart. In fact, he was her heart, 
her religion, her life. There was nothing besides 
him that she craved, or asked, or hoped. 

“One evening the father came home from 
business rather early, but with a frown a little 
darker, and a manner a little colder, than was 
his dreary wont. There had been bitter hostility 
for several days past, and a forced peace had 
succeeded an outbreak more than usually severe. 
When: the father opened the door Louis was 
sitting peacefully at his mother’s feet cutting 
paper dolls. Paper dolls had been the rock on 
which they had split before, so Louis crept to 
the shelter of his mother, and hid his treasure 
in his apron. 

“« What are you doing there,’ said the father, 
laying down his coat and hat, and keeping a 
cruel eye upon the child. 

“ Louis hung his head and did not answer. 

«« « Speak,’ said the father. ‘I like to have an 
answer when I put a question.’ 

“ His mother telegraphed him to give an an- 
swer. 

“«Playing,’ said Louis, faintly, not meeting 
his father’s eye, but keeping his face turned 
toward his mother, to gather assurance and di- 
rection. It is not pleasant to be in the room 
with two people who telegraph what answers 
they shall make you, even if they are only a 
woman and a child. 

“« Playing with what?’ said the father, in 
wrath, and he plunged his hand into the boy’s 
apron, and brought out a handful of the pro- 
scribed dolls. With a sniff of contempt he 
crushed them together and threw them on the 
floor, At this Louis began to whimper; not a 
good honest bawl. His father thought he could 
have stood that, but a boy of six years old who 
whimpered, and who hadn’t the pluck to cry 
even, was below contempt. So he boxed his 
ears—a good tingling box from a strong hand— 





and sat down by the light to read his evenir 
paper. Even the box did not bring on the bay 
but an agonized increase of the whimper, smot! 
ered in his mother’s arms. f 

“«A boy six years old playing with pap, 
dolls,’ said the father, from over his newspape 
swelling with wrath at the sound of the conti 
ued wail. ‘When I was six years old my moth 
used to send me a mile away across the ice i 
take her eggs to market. She did not keep x 
all day toasting by a hot register, cutting papi 
dolls.’ 

“At this the mother gave Louis a tight 
squeeze, and whispered something seditious j 
his ear. She had heard this comparison so ofte 
I am afraid she wished that there had been 
thin place in the ice the last day that he carrie 
his mother’s eggs to market. She did not s 
this to Louis, of course, but Louis understoc 
her squeeze to be seditious, and was comforte 
Not so the father, who was as much irritated } 
the quiet as by the noise; but for some reas¢c 
he contained himself. 

“* You have played with your last paper dol 
he muttered, between his teeth, as he subside 
behind his paper, and no more was said. 

“That night, after Louis was in bed, tl 
father said, not looking at his wife as he spok 
which was his way when not communicatir 
anything welcome to her: ‘I am going to tal 
Louis to the store with me to-morrow mornin 
Have him ready.’ : 

“«Tf it’s a pleasant day,’ she said, anxious! 
for it was bitter March weather, and the chi 
was liable to croup. : 

“Tf it’s a pleasant day or if it’s an unplea 
ant day,’ he said, harshly ; ‘ we’ve had enough 
coddling.’ : 

“ Then the mother knew there was no use 
any further speaking, and Louis must go, crot 
or no croup. Her husband was an importer 
wines and groceries—the store was large at 
cold. There were hatchways down which 
might fall; there were a hundred dangers in t) 
dim and dismal place, but she knew it was us’ 
less to remonstrate. She hoped Louis would | 
so in his way that he would never want to tal 
him down again. . 

‘The morning proved cold and windy, but : 
there was no rain there was no excuse for spe: 
ing of her fears. The child was quite happy 
the idea of going; it had long been promised 
him. Once in the summer he had spent the d: 
there, and he liked the recollection. He w 
afraid of his father, but it was a great thing 
be going to ‘the store.’ He had on his best sw 
and his mother buttoned on his leggings and I 
gloves and his overcoat, with-many charges. _ 

“« Be sure you don’t forget your tippet whi 
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u're coming home,’ she said. And then ‘she 
iterated counsels to the father about his leg- 
ags and his tippet and his many articles of 
ess. To all this the father may have paid at- 
ation or may not. At any rate, he did not an- 
ver her, but that was not anything unusual. 
- “After she had kissed Louis good-by, and 
hed him down the stairs, she ran to the 
ndow and watched him down the steps, going 
(wn one step at a time, and holding to the rail 
she had taught him. . As he reached the pave- 
ent a keen, biting, bleak wind swept down the 
‘eet. It made him put down his head and 
atch his hat, and look pitifully at his father, 
ho was striding ahead. 
_“*He will forget him! O Gustav! Louis 
mnever walk as fast as that!’ And she opened 
e window to call, but fortunately the noise of 
e street kept her foolish appeal from being 
ard. She watched the boy till he caught up 
ith his father, and till they sharply turned a 
imer and left her nothing to look at any longer. 

“ Then she drew in her head with a sigh, and 
uch chilled shut the window down. What 
iould she do all day? This was the second 
me in his life that she had had to face a day 
ithout him. She arranged the room in nicer 
‘der than usual. She put his toys neatly in the 
‘awer assigned them. She prepared a little 
irprise for him among them. Then she finished 
little embroidered shirt that she was making. 
nd she watched the weather as the day wore 
1, and grew hot and cold with apprehension as 
ie wind raged past the window, and sifted the 
re March dust under the sill and over her work. 

was a dreadful day, and was growing hourly 
orse. People looked blue and chilled and put 
ieir heads down as they hurried past. Women 
id their hats tied up in veils, blue and gray and 
rown. Men wore the collars of their coats 
immed up, and plunged their hands deep in their 
ickets. The outer hall-doors across the street 
ere shut. People came and stood by the win- 
dws, but shivered and went away, and did not 
t down by them. The morning had been dark, 
ut the afternoon grew darker. It was winter 
1d {March together. It was too cold to snow, 
id the wind was gusty and fitful, and full of the 
tw exasperation that March alone is mistress of. 
he mother grew restless, and hurried on the 
st button of the shirt, that she might give her- 
‘If free scope for apprehension, and might watch 
ie weather without let or hindrance. 

“She put on her bonnet and cloak and went 
it to a neighboring toy-shop in the avenue, and 
ought a little stable that Louis had been longing 
ir. That took up some time, and gave her a 
nse of occupation and anticipation. She also 
anted to know just how bad the day was, and 


she found, after she had been out in it, that it 
was worse than it had looked from the window. 
Surely, surely, he would have croup to-night. 
She got the spongia and aconite bottles out. 
She even got the two glasses ready, and the 
spoon, and set them on the table. Then she 
smuggled the stable into a closet and locked it 
up. For the father did not approve of buying 
Louis toys. And then she walked about the 
room, for there was nothing else to do, and looked 
at the clock, and looked out of the window, and 
looked at the thermometer. If there had been 
a fire to have heaped coals on, it would have 
been a comfort. But there was only a register 
that pumped its hot and dry and devitalized air 
into the room and sent the mercury up, but 
brought little cheer. 

“By-and-by the postman brought a letter. 
This was a diversion. But it was a foreign let- 
ter, and was for her husband. She would have 
liked to tear it to bits, and to scatter it on the 
bleak March wind that drove past the window. 
These letters always made her husband more 
stubborn and tyrannical. This one was from a 
sister, a stout, hard German woman, whose pho- 
tograph, in all its ugliness, had to stand on the 
mantel-piece, and which Louis and she jeered at 
in seditious whispers. 

“This sister-in-law was always sending ad- 
vice to Gustav about the boy. She was always 
recommending this or that old-fashioned treat- 
ment for the little ailments of childhood, and 
laying down rules for the improvement of his 
health and of his mind. She had even sent some 
hideous clumsy patterns of the underclothes of 
German children, and the mother had had to 
make some after them, which were grotesque 
affairs on the person of the slender little Ameri- 
can. And many doses from the German apothe- 
cary on the corner had the poor boy been forced 
to take, through her officious machinations. We 
naturally hate our sisters-in-law, but a sister-in- 
law such as this!— Poor Louisa was to be 
blamed, of course, but was not to be wondered 
at. She felt that the second great blessing of 
her life was that this woman and she lived three 
thousand miles apart. 

“So she put the letter on the mantel-piece, 
next to the abominated picture, and resolved 
that she would not listen to a word that it con- 
tained. 

“It was now five o'clock, and there was some 
excuse for lighting the gas. Then came the 
weariest hour of all. It was dreadful to think 
of Louis exposed to such an air at such an hour 
as this. He had never in winter been out after 
four o’clock, and then only on the finest, safest 
days. She heard in imagination the ringing, 
warning cough, and saw the flush on the poor 
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little cheek. Why did she let him go? She 
ought to have fought it out, and kept him at 
home. There is a sort of mother-anxiety which 
is like a fever in the veins. She walked about 
the room, and at some moments trembled with 
weakness of nerves, at others felt frantic with 
the desire to go out and hunt for him. 

“At last! just on the stroke of six, she heard 
the latch-key in the door, and the sound of her 
husband’s step in the lower hal]. Her poor, 
silly heart gave a leap, she ran and turned up 
the gas, and then hurried out into the entry. 

“For some reason, on the floor below, the 
gas had not been lighted. There was just the 
dimmest light in the lower hall, and none on the 
floor above, nor on this floor. She forgot all her 
fears in joy at the return. She remembered, 
with a little thrill, the surprise in the toy-drawer, 
the stable in the locked-up closet. She won- 
dered if he had been unhappy without her. If 
he would dare even to whisper it, with his father 
in the room. No, he would slip his slim warm 
little hand in hers, and hold it tight. They un- 
derstood each other. 

“Gustav came up slowly, more slowly than 
usual, and heavily. She stood by the balusters, 
and looked down into the dimness, and listened 
eagerly for the little tread behind the heavy one. 
Gustav made such a noise with his great boots. 
She dared not call out ‘ Louis.’ 

“But when the step of her husband got nearly 
to the top of the stairs on their landing-place, 
her ear discovered that there was no other foot- 
fall, light or heavy, following him. 

“She drew back when her husband passed 
her alone to go into the room. 

“¢ Where—where is Louis?’ she asked, hur- 
riedly. 

“He passed her stolidly, as was his wont, 
and did not answer her. 

“He had left him in the hall below, perhaps, 
she thought. He had quarreled with him, and 
the child was in disgrace and crying, and he had 
not dared to come up-stairs. She flew down; 
perhaps he was afraid of the darkness. She 
called softly, ‘ Louis, Louis,’ as she hurried 
down. 

“But there was no one in the hall, nor on 
the staircase. She even opened the front door, 
and glanced up and down the street, where the 
gaslight was flaring in the savage wind. 

‘She got up the stairs again, somehow, and 
stood panting at the door of their own room. 

““« Where have you left Louis?’ she said, 
taking hold of some piece of furniture near her. 
Her husband stood with his back to her. He 
was taking off his boots. 

“She repeated the question before he spoke. 
Then it was a little hoarsely. 


“« He is safe enough, I hope.’ 

“<«T know it, but where ?’ 

“She was not afraid of him now, but was 
quite near him, with her eyes like fire. 

“Then the man raised himself, and saj 
brutally, for it was best to have it over with: 

“*He is outside of Sandy Hook by this tim 
and deadly sea-sick, I haven’t any doubt.’ 

“She did not swoon; she gave a long, k 
shriek, and sprang at him, and grasped his throat, 
I really do not know what ill she might have 
done him in her mad fury, if she had not been a 
slight and delicate woman, and he a great heay 
brute of a man. He had dreaded this momen 
but he had dreaded it none too much. He had 
feared tears, reproaches, swoonings; but here 
she was like one mad, and fearing neither al 
nor Heaven in her horrible reproaches. 

“The household was soon roused. This i 
one sort of secret that can not be kept. Th 
lodgers, the people of the house, the servant 
hurried to the room, and in a few moments come 
prehended all. 

“««She sball be put into a mad-house if cht 
goes on like this,’ said the husband shaking her 
off, and turning” to leave the room, a very little 
pale. : 

“«You deserve to be put into something 
worse, if there is such a place,’ cried one of the 
women, hysterically. ‘You are a brute—a brute! 
I only wish you could be killed !’ 

“ Gustav shrugged his shoulders, with a little 
sarcasm about the license of a woman’s tongue, 
And, in all their wrath, they felt themselves to 
be inferior creatures as he spoke. : 


| 


““«This is a bad business,’ said one of the 
men of the household to him, looking at th 
frantic mother, held between two women who 
were crying with her. Her fury and strengt 
were dying down, and she was shuddering an 
faint. 

“*Yes,’ said the stolid husband, in reply, 
‘But a man is master of his own child, I sup 
pose, and can educate it in one place or another 
as seems best to him.’ 

“«That is true,’ said the other, (hough 
‘All the same, it seems a little hard.’ 

« A little hard; yes, it was a little hard. I 
the midst of it all Gustav went down to dinner 
and some of the servants had to go down to wai 
on him. And the men had to go down to ge 
theirs. And although no one had great appetité 
after the scene up-stairs, they all ate fairly, an 
some of them talked a little politics. None o 
the women would go: down; they had their hand 
full with the poor creature up those two shabb 
flights of stairs. 

“That was a fearful night. 
one night out of many. 


But it was da 
It makes me sick t 
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ink of her longings for the child; of the hours 
at she lay awake while he was yet on the 
sean ; of the terrors she endured lest he should 
| sver reach the distant, hard home to which he 
as dispatched ; of the pathetic, hopeless craving 
at she had to feel his slim little hand in hers 
yee more; of the unspeakable pity that she felt 
r his loneliness and timidity. She never dwelt 
oon the fear that he might forget her. She al- 
ost wished he might, if it could save him any 
|, mesickness. 
| “When the wind blew, she knew that the 
| eamer had been wrecked, and he was drowned ; 
Lie moaned and cried, thinking of his soft, brown, 
.dpping hair. 
, “When she saw the aconite and spongia 
als, she knew that he had died of croup on 
yiat first cruel March night when he was torn 
'om her care, and sent alone to sea with 
irelings. 
“When she looked at the hard-faced picture 
i the mantel-piece, she knew the poor little boy 


{_¥ OW long will it be ere we shall see women 
generally admitted to practice at the bar? 
: is fairly foolish to doubt the coming of that time, 
Owever much one may oppose the unwished-for 
Msummation. The ladies who are anxious to gain 
‘ie privilege are determined, persistent, and united, 
hile their opponents are not united, not very de- 
“amined, and consequently not persistent. Several 
‘reaches have already been made in the once well- 
‘aarded barriers, and we shall without doubt soon 
e these breaches widen, the defenses yield point 
y point, until at last the female battalion will sweep 
pon and demolish them altogether. To our mind 
_ will not be agreeable or edifying to see our women 
rangling at the bar, but we may for the moment 
‘ippress our distaste for the picture, and study a 
ttle some of the aspects which this new and most 
‘nhandsome departure will exhibit. 
; A court-room is a sort of battle-field, where the 
ntests are fierce, uncompromising, and usually not 
‘try scrupulous. A lawyer can not afford to lose 
He advantages he may possess, whether legal or 
‘ot, whether essential or accidental. Counsel have 
‘one great lengths at times in their appeals to a 
‘uy, and they are pretty sure not to omit anything 
‘at is calculated to act upon jurymen’s sympathies or 
‘rejudices. In view of this fact, will not our new 
*gal pleaders depend upon their personal charms 
S$ one means of influence? Shall we see them 
‘ractice in the courts the same fascinations they 
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would die of fear and homesickness if he ever 
reached her hands. 

“And so on, through the cruel and ever-fresh 
trial. For she did not go mad, and have to be 
An equal fate, perhaps, to 
that, she had to go on living with him, if one can 
imagine such a thing. She had to take her piti- 
ful bread at his hands, for she knew no way to 
earn any for herself. She had no relatives who 
had means at their command to offer to her. 
She had neither health, nor talents, nor anything 
strong about her but her passionate mother-love. 
She could not follow the child, for she could no 
more have obtained the money for the long and 
expensive voyage than she could have collected 
funds to found a national bank or endow a uni- 
versity. Her weakness bound her, as he knew 
it would. Sometimes she might hear from Louis, 
if she staid with him. Otherwise she would be 
cut off from him entirely. So she staid. 

“ Three very easy words to say.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ RUTLEDGE.” 
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bring to bear upon us in the parlor or the ball- 
room? Will:they bury their feminine attractions 
under legal robes, as Portia did, and limit themselves 
to logic and intellectual persuasion, or will they try 
to win by coy coquetries, by bewildering glances, 
by dazzling smiles, by all the witcheries their sex 
possess? Will a fair cheek, a bright eye, a sweet 
smile, a rounded bosom, an alluring manner, be the 
resources most in demand, the qualities in a counsel 
that will be best paid for, the weapons most con- 
fidently relied upon in a contest with graybeards 
with their dull law, their dry facts, and their un- 
comfortable logic? In short, will it be possible to 
keep out of the court-room, when women appear 
as counsel, those things that women elsewhere em- 
ploy as forces?. Women complain that in pursuits 
generally they are paid less than men. But they 
are not paid less than men in cases where they can 
bring in their beauty as a factor. On the stage a 
fine figure and a handsome face are worth a definite 
increase of wages; in the court-room perhaps they 
would also be worth a definite sum, for men in a jury- 
box are as likely to be susceptible to feminine attrac- 
tions as when on the benches of a theatre. It may be 
no worse to see maiden loveliness displaying itself 
for price before a jury than on the stage ; but then it 
must be remembered that the stage has not been 
considered exactly conducive to female modesty, so 
that the parallel, if it is a just one, makes against the 
idea of women-lawyers. 
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But would the young Apollos of the bar long 
consent to be beaten by this peculiar means? It 
women are to be permitted to enter courts as law- 
yers, why should they not be required to enter them 
as jurors? We hear a great deal about women’s 
debarred rights, but not much about women’s de- 
barred duties. If one is granted, the other should 
be insisted upon. Under the practical operation ot 


this idea, with half the jury-box filled with women, - 


the young men of the bar would have the means of 
meeting their fair opponents under equal conditions. 
They too could display themselves, and practice 
fascinations of manner upon susceptible female ju- 
rors. We should see a rivalry of personal forces, 
a contest of good looks and winning manners rather 
than of wit and logic, a war of smiles and melting 
glances. This may seem very absurd, but absurdi- 
ties flourish in many ways, and courts of law are 
not commonly so wise as to prevent new forms of 
absurdity gaining entrance there. 

If we shall not find young women depending for 
success upon personal attractions, what other likely 
picture may we imagine? Shall we see sharp- 
tongued spinsters shrieking at each other? Shall 
we see lovely women fiercely wrangling with that 
confused and inconsequent objurgation that usually 
characterizes excited and angry ladies? Will our 
courts become an arena for scolding-combats, a place 
where feminine tongues shall have ample scope for 
the exercise of all their powers? What a place a 
court-room would be for some of those rasping vil- 
lage shrews whose sayings and doings are the main 
amusement of the town! On the other hand, it may 
be that scolds abound among women because they 
have never had fit opportunity for the exercise ot 
redundant energies in this direction. The domestic 
field has been too narrow for them. The wrangles 
of the court-room would have given superb play to 
their talents, and possibly by way of reaction con- 
verted them elsewhere into quiet and self-contained 
beings. If there is any truth in this supposition, a 
good many much-tried men would become enthusi- 
astic advocates of female lawyers. Perhaps, more- 
over, women at the bar would have a repressing 
effect upon litigation, for would not a fierce scolding 
from the opposing lady counsel add a new terror to 
the law? 

It is more pleasing to assume that women as 
lawyers would enter upon their new vocation in a 
high and fine spirit—that they would be superior to 
coquetries, feminine vanities, and all the means 
which their sex employ against men in the social 
world. We can imagine them like Portia, calm and 
dispassionate, the admiration of all men for their 
wisdom and sobriety ; or like Hypatia, full of serene 
majesty and pure reason. They would bring into 
the courts, let us hope, purer manners and all intel- 
lectual refinements. A chastened temper, let us be- 
lieve, would mark their utterances, and a philosophical 
spirit enter into their arguments. Coarse jests and 
brutal denunciations would be banished. There 
would be no angry collisions and no vulgar person- 
alities. A lofty regard for truth and justice would 


consecrate our legal proceedings thereafter, and ; 
court of law become a place where might be wit. 
nessed admirable exhibitions of forensic skill, ac 
companied with every grace of manner, If al 
this should come about, women as lawyers would, 
in one form at least, become a blessing. Which of 
our two pictures is the most likely, the reader must 
say for himself, ; 





IT is possible that some of our readers recollect 
several articles that appeared in this journal a few 
years ago suggesting the use of roofs for gardens, 
The subject attracted some little attention at the 
time, but, like almost all ideas that are opposed to 
existing prejudices and notions, it made little if any 
headway, and apparently dropped out of sight. Now, 
however, there are some indications of a revival 0 
the idea. A recent number of the “ Evening Post,” 
of this city, in an article on ‘‘ The Metropolitan 
Casino” (this being the name of the pve | 
‘‘ Metropolitan Concert Hall”), speaks of its effort 
to establish a garden on the roof, and says: | 

“‘ Hitherto every attempt at a garden in New Yor 
had been a ghastly failure. When any one had under 
taken to set up a ‘garden’ he generally utilized a ba 
yard for the purpose, which, being inclosed by hi 
walls, always resembled a cellar with the top taken o 
much more than anything else, and was totally unventi 
lated, close, hot, and generally damp. . . . The fact is 
that the price of ground in New York is so enormou 
that obtaining any large space for a purpose of this kind 
is out of the question ; and yet fora real garden thisi 
absolutely essential. It is economically impossible that 
the same space should not be turned to a far more profit 
able account by being built over. Hence the only avail 
able spaces for ‘ gardens’ are just those spaces which ar 
of least use for such a purpose—little bits of land in t 
rear of buildings, which can not very well be built on 
without making the front building inconvenient—or, in 
other words, the back yards. $ 

‘But there is one place which is always accessible, 
always exposed to the air, always free from surroundi | 
walls, and always cheap. The roof in a city like New 
York is obviously destined to take the place which in 
other cities is occupied by gardens on the surface of the 
ground. It rains very little in New York in summer, 
and there are few cities in the world where the atmos- 
phere on the level of the street is more unendurable, 
There is everything in favor of the roof, and nothing to 
be said against it except that it has not been sufficiently 
introduced to make the idea familiar. Prejudice is the 
hardest thing in the world to root out, and it must 
confessed that the Anglo-Saxon has a prejudice agai st 
the roof, simply for the reason that hitherto in Anglo- 
Saxondom, the roof has not been utilized in the way < 
suggest. . . . When we think of the enormous amoun! 
of roof-space in New York, of the almost universal use 
of elevators, and the erection of taller and taller build- 
ings, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that we are 
on the eve of a great development in the use of the ) 
as the American substitute for the European garden,” £ 












We are glad to find the “Evening Post” adv 
cating the utilization of roofs as gardens, but we 
must claim for ourselves priority in this matter. It 
is now nearly ten years ago since we wrote on this 
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ject, and called in the aid of an artist’s pencil to 
viet a “ City of the Future,” in which the roof is 
‘le beautiful with plants and flowers. “ Far up 
‘ler the unobstructed heavens,” we wrote, ‘‘ flow- 
_ may blossom and fruit ripen, and the airs that 
( refreshing and pure from the sea or the far-off 
‘'$ may gather from our roofs the fragrance of 
ay blossoms.’’ We pointed out that no miasma 
jd steal up from bogs and marshes to infect the 
and poison our blood, that the dampness which 
ls over the surface of the earth would not in 
“se roof-arbors stiffen our joints with rheumatism, 
‘t neither dust nor the mosquito would plague’us, 
‘we dwelt upon the charming effect picturesque 
‘f£gardens would give to every prospect. 
‘The article in the “ Evening Post” recalls all 
‘,; and the question again arises, Are roof-gardens 
‘cticable? No one, we presume, disputes their 
lirability ; and hence if they are practicable why 
‘uld they not be generally introduced? We 
“yw of no obstacle to them that could not be over- 
ae. They would be very hot places in the fierce 
ce of the sun, of course, but at twilight and during 
| summer evening they would be cool and pleas- 
Awnings might suffice when light winds pre- 
ed to make the roofs agreeable even at mid-day, 
| they would probably be necessary to screen the 
‘ats part of the time from the sun, which other- 
‘e would scorch them with its excessive heat. In- 
ud of awnings, arbors covered with vines would 
irda grateful shade, if the vines themselves could 
ad the full glare of the sun during the long day. 
ple means for watering the plants would have to 
provided. Tanks could be erected with water 
yed up into them by rams or other power, and 
se tanks could possibly be so constructed that the 
‘er would ascend as in a fountain, the spray serv- 
‘to cool and sweeten the air. The roofs would 
‘e to be built so as to support the additional 
ght, but narrow borders of earth along the sides 
i ends of the building, with ornamental center- 
tes, would not be of excessive weight. It would 
difficult in many instances to convert roofs of 
sent buildings into gardens, but new structures 
Id, without much additional cost, add this inter- 
ng feature. It would certainly be a most useful 
yell as agreeable addition to all buildings erected 
flats, the occupants of which are commonly with- 
"a garden or any place for out-door recreation. 
2 > time will come, we confidently believe, when a 
enterprising men will see the advantages of roof- 
dens, and after they have set the ate all the 
_n will wonder how it is that so charming, so use- 
-and so healthful a feature of town houses had 
, long before been introduced. 


——_— wa 


IN the midst of the prevalent discussions in regard 
‘work for women, and their fitness for certain 
ations, they have unexpectedly evinced a talent 
opens for them an important field of operation 
which no one will object. This is decorative art. 
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In the way of Easter and Christmas cards they have 
competed successfully with the best-trained talent 
of men; and recently in a competitive exhibition of 
wall-paper designs the four prizes offered were all 
taken by women, the judges being men. This is real- 
ly very remarkable. Women, notwithstanding their 
devotion to music, and all the time and study they 
have given to it, have not made their mark upon it, 
excepting as concert and opera singers ; and in other 
vocations for which they have always been supposed 
to have a peculiar talent they for the most part have 
been outdone by men. It is therefore something of 
a surprise to find them distancing competitors in an 
art which has only recently enlisted their attention, © 
and for which no one supposed they possessed an 
exceptional talent. Fortunately, it is an art which 
is rapidly now extending its boundaries, and the 
opportunities for the exercise of inventive talent are 
abundant. It is only within a very few years that 
the idea of constructing furniture, painting china, 
and making wall-paper designs in accordance with 
acknowledged art principles, has made any headway, 
and we shall now undoubtedly soon see it extending 
to other things. From wall-papers to carpets isa nat- 
ural transition, and we hope soon to see a competitive 
exhibition of designs for carpets, and trust the prizes 
will all fall to women. There is certainly great op- 
portunity for improvement here, carpets as they are 
now commonly made being the despair of people 
who have a sense of how a room should be fur- 
nished. Not a few carpets are in themselves hand- 
some, and would be satisfactory if they were used 
as drapery, but carpets that assert themselves too 
much render the artistic introduction of drapery and 
other things rich in color artistically impossible. We 
hope that, when ladies contribute the designs, this fault 
will be remedied. ‘There is also abundant oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of talent for artistic designs 
in women’s fabrics, The field altogether is a large 
one, but, large as it is, we for our part should be 
glad to see women, whose range of choice is so 
limited, having it pretty nearly all to themselves. 
We congratulate them on their late triumphs, which 
we loo on as something significant and hopeful. 
We are glad to see them entering so successfully 
upon a vocation that develops and employs their 
sense of beauty, that enables them to gratify one of 
the most powerful of their tastes, and which will do 
much to gratify the world. 





THE distasteful character of our railway-stations, 
as compared with those in England, has long at- 
tracted the attention of intelligent travelers ; and all 
persons of this class will be glad to learn of a move- 
ment in New England tending to effect a reform in 
this particular. On one of the railways leading out 
of Boston the station-agents are now allowed an 
annual sum for the purchase of flower-seeds, plants, 
and shrubs, and a price is offered to the station- 
agent who makes his station most attractive. The 
seeds and the prizes will be sure to bring about an 
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improvement in all the surroundings to the stations, 
and hitherto they have been commonly rough and 
unsightly enough. Those who have seen the neatly 
planted and blooming approaches to railway-stations 
in England, where commonly for some distance 
along each side of the track extends a well-kept 
flower-garden, have remarked the absence of all 
thoughtful care of this kind with us, and must wel- 
come the attempt in New England to introduce a 
reform. But while flower-planting along the borders 
of the tracks and the approaches to the stations will 
be an agreeable feature, these stopping-places must 
be improved in other particulars if they are to be 
‘rendered agreeable or sightly. The flowers are 
coming in, but who shall drive out the tobacco- 
chewers and the peanut-eaters ? Who shall expel 
the unsavory loafers that gather at these places? 
Who shall make the rude multitude understand that 
the floor of a public building is not a depository for 
apple - peelings, peanut - shells, and tobacco-juice ; 
that the winter stove is not a huge spittoon; that 
the benches are not sleeping-couches ; that decency 
is a condition as requisite for a railway-station as 
any other place where self-respecting people come 
together. The planting of the grounds around these 
stations will not prevent, at least, a reform in the 
particulars we have mentioned, and it may lead to 
a general revision of things hitherto neglected. 
There is one rule that ought to be enforced every- 
where, which is, that a man who in his habits dis- 
regards people and place has no rights that anybody 
is bound to respect, and that such fellows must be 
peremptorily excluded from the society and contact 
of cleanly men and women. This would be a diffi- 
cult thing to bring about, perhaps, but it is not im- 
possible. Meanwhile there is this comfort: if the 
interior of railway-stations must continue to be in- 
tolerable in the way we have described, the exterior 
under the promised new order will, as the New 
England example extends, be seemly and reputable, 
and this is something. 





IT is whispered that the project of a World’s 
Fair in New York will be revived, large subscriptions 
having been promised by a few capitalists. It is 
also mentioned that the well-known Jumel estate, on 





Motes for Henrders, 


ERHAPS the most conclusive evidence that 
could be offered of the growing popular inter- 

est in all matters pertaining to Florida is che publi- 
cation of so comprehensive and elaborate a book as 
Mr. George M. Barbour’s “ Florida for Tourists, 
Invalids, and Settlers” (Appletons). Other books 
upon the same subject have previously appeared, 
and pamphlets innumerable have been put forth ; 
but these, as a general thing, have either been ad- 
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Washington Heights, will be selected for the siti 
The Jumel grounds are more suitable than alae 
any other interior place that could be named ; but ’ 
are prompted to revive a notion advanced in th 
“Journal” at the time when it was first proposed 
hold the fair—this being the possibility of erecti 
floating structures for the purpose, anchored in 
bay. New York is preéminently a marine city, a cit 
lying close to the sea, and is more identified with co 
merce than any other on the continent. Our Worl 
Fair, therefore, should separate itself from other in 
ternational exhibitions by a recognition of this fadt 
If it were possible to build a magnificent me | 
Venice, so to speak, in our bay, we should have 4 
exhibition that would be peculiarly appropriate | 
our metropolis, and one brilliantly novel in its plai 
It would obviously possess features that would gi 
it great distinction, while the visitors to it wou 
escape the greater part of the fatigue and discomfot 
in going to it and coming from it that in all oth 
cases have been such serious drawbacks. We bui 
for our New York waters the greatest steamboa 
that float; why is it not possible to build simil 
great palaces for a great floating World’s Fair 
A series of these structures connected by bridge 
would afford ample space, and they could be an 
chored with perfect safety under the protection ¢ 
the hills of the Staten Island shore. They a 
made more easily accessible, by means of ferry-boa 
than any inland spot, and the very grave question ¢ 
drainage would be met more easily than upon lan¢ 
The effect upon the imagination, rising like an exter 
porized Venice from the sea, would be great. Th 
only obstacle is possibly a greater cost than for lan¢ 
structures, but we are by no means sure that thi 
would be the case. Even admitting it, would 1 
the greater novelty and attractiveness more tha 
compensate? The proposition, no doubt, will strik 
many persons as wild; but all distinctly great ne! 
projects impress people in this way at first. Loo 
ing at the idea coolly and deliberately, is there real 
any insuperable obstacle to it? Is it not simp! 
necessary to believe in it in order to accomplish it 
A new Sir Joseph Paxton would seize the idea < 
once and triumphantly carry it out. Is there n 
Joseph Paxton in our midst? \ 
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dressed to some particular class of readers and it 
quirers, or have been designed to promote the inte 
ests of some special locality or speculative enterprist 
no work hitherto issued has attempted to cover tl 
ground so fully or exhaustively, and none has 7 
written with such competence of knowledge. — 

defined by himself in his opening chapter, Mr. Bi 
bour’s aim in writing his book was “to a 
clearly and specifically as I can such information : 
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ay prove helpful to the three classes of readers to 
jom the book is addressed : the tourist who comes 
/ amusement, sight-seeing, or sport ; the invalid 
10 comes in search of that more genial climate 
aich shall prolong his days in the land ; and, even 
ore especially, the settler whose aim is to make 
mself a home under pleasanter and more promis- 
z conditions than those which he encounters on 
2 stern soil or amid the harsh blasts of the North- 
asections of our country.” For the benefit of the 
st class, he describes the principal cities, resorts, 
tural curiosities, and routes of travel; for the 
tond class, he furnishes all needful details regard- 
z climate and health, temperature, rainfall, sea- 
nal changes, and modes of life ; and for the third 
iss, or settlers, he deals exhaustively with the nat- 
al divisions of the State, the soil and productions, 
‘ming and gardening, the culture of the orange 
d other semi-tropical fruits, live-stock, insects and 
tiles, the various kinds of game, and the special 
portunities which are afforded to labor and capital. 
aere is scarcely a question which could be asked 
acerning the natural resources of the State and 
= conditions of human life in it that is not here 
swered with definiteness and precision ; and the 
neral reader who may not be interested in such 
actical matters will find many amusing episodes of 
venture, of travel in remote regions, and encoun- 
*s with curious specimens of the oft-mentioned 
florida cracker.” 





_ That Mr. Barbour has enjoyed especial facilities 
d opportunities for the preparation of such a work 
certified by the Hon. W. D. Bloxham, Governor 
Florida; the Hon. George F. Drew, ex-Governor 
Florida ; the Hon. Seth French, ex-Commissioner 
Immigration ; and Mr. Samuel Fairbanks, Assist- 
t Commissioner of Immigration. In a “ Testi- 
yial” prefixed to the volume these gentlemen de- 
ire that it is known to them that “ the author, Mr. 
sorge M. Barbour, has traveled over almost the 
dole of Florida under circumstances peculiarly ad- 
ntageous for enabling him to acquaint himself 
th the varied resources of the State, and with the 
‘ractions which it offers to the three classes to 
tom his book is addressed—Tourists, Invalids, and 
ttlers”” ; and they say further that “ our knowledge 
his abilities as a writer on Florida subjects, and 
the opportunities he has enjoyed in preparing his 
ok, are such that we can commend it as at once 
istworthy and comprehensive—greatly superior in 
se respects to anything hitherto published de- 
tiptive of the entire State and its soil and pro- 
ctions.” In his own preface, dated September, 
81, Mr. Barbour says: “ The writer of the follow- 
'Z pages first saw Florida in the month of January, 
‘80, when he accompanied General Grant on his 
a through the State, as correspondent of the Chi- 
go‘ Times.’ He had previously either traveled or 
sided in nearly every other portion of the country, 
‘st, West, and South ; but his first impressions of 
2‘Land of Flowers’ were so favorable that, his 
ecial service as correspondent being over, he re- 


turned thither with the idea of making for himself 
a permanent home which should’ put an end to his 
wanderings. Since then he has enjoyed an extended 
experience in the State, engaged in a vocation re- 
quiring visits to all the more prominent places, and 
has traveled over its immense territory under circum- 
stances the most favorable for learning its real re- 
sources and observing the great variety of its pro- 
ductions. .. . The present volume is the result of 
personal observation and study ; and is written with 
a sincere desire to do justice to all parts of the State, 
and to describe accurately and with precision its real 
resources and advantages. It is written for Florida 
entire, and not in the interest of any corporation, 
speculative scheme, or special locality. Having no 
land to sell, and no personal interest of any kind to 
further, the author has found little difficulty in fol- 
lowing Othello’s injunction, ‘naught to extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice.’”” We may add that 
the volume is provided with a folding map of Florida, 
and contains a large number of choice illustrations 
of the scenery, people, and products. 


ONE of the most remarkable books that has re- 
cently come under our notice is “ The Autobiography 
of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting Minister, edited by 
his friend Reuben Shapcott” (Putnams), and it is 
almost equally remarkable whether it be regarded as 
fiction throughout, or as a slightly disguised record 
of an actual personal experience. If it be fiction, it 
is a truly wonderful example of sustained imagina- 
tive realism ; if, on the other hand, it be the record 
of an actual life, it is in the highest degree touching 
and pathetic ; and in either case it is profoundly in- 
teresting as a piercingly vivid and real picture of the 
mental struggles and sufferings which so many noble 
minds in our day are compelled to encounter and 
endure, often with no hope of ever reaching any sat- 
isfactory solution of the problems involved. Mark 
Rutherford, the subject of the autobiography, was 
born in a small country town in one of the midland 
shires of England, his parents belonging to the or- 
dinary middle class of well-to-do shopkeepers. They 
were both rigid Calvinistic Independents whose 
whole life was adjusted to the Puritanic 7égime, and 
as their son grew into youth and manhood it seemed 
perfectly natural, and in fact inevitable, that he 
should first ‘experience religion ’’ and then “‘ go into 
the ministry.” Each stage of this predestined career 
he submissively trod, and on the conclusion of his 
college course found himself “called” to an Inde- 
pendent chapel in a small town of some seven or 
eight thousand inhabitants. Unfortunately, during 
his college life, narrowly limited and guarded as it 
was, he had caught startling echoes from the great, 
tumultuous world outside ; and even before his or- 
dination he had come to be suspected by his eccle- 
siastical superiors of not being “ quite sound.” In 
truth, almost unconsciously to himself, he had 
reached a stage of thought which compelled him to 
eliminate all the non-natural or supernatural ele- 
ments from the Christian scheme of salvation, and 
what he was able to expound from the pulpit was 
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rather a secular morality than a systematized body 
of theological dogmas. Yet it was not without keen 
mental anguish that he gave up any of the old rec- 
ognized beliefs, and for many years he was tor- 
mented by vain endeavors to reach some tangible 
and rational conclusions concerning such questions 
as death, the future life, and the immortality of the 
soul. The tragedy of his life was essentially a trag- 
edy of the mind, for the external conditions were 
ordinary and commonplace as they could well be ; 
and its significance lies in the fact that it symbolizes 
and portrays so many similar tragedies, that are 
working themselves out around us every day. As 
the editor of his autobiography says: ‘“‘ He was em- 
phatically the child of his time—of a time of transi- 
tion, of a time when the earth under our feet rocks 
and the foundations of everything are shaken, of a 
time of intense misery to all those who pine to be 
assured.” Of the propriety of publishing the record, 
the autobiographer himself appears to have been 
very doubtful ; but he thought it might be considered 
worth preserving because he has observed that it is 
a consolation to many of us to know that our suffer- 
ings are not special and peculiar, but that other 
people have been tried exactly as we are tried. 
—“ Death,” he says, “has always been a terror to me, 
and at times, nay generally, religion and philosophy 
have been altogether unavailing to mitigate the ter- 
ror in any way. But it has been a comfort to me to 
reflect that, whatever death may be, it is the inheri- 
tance of the whole human race; that I am not sin- 


gled out, but shall merely have to pass through what. 


the weakest have had to pass through before me. 
In the worst of maladies, worst at least to me, those 
which are hypochondriacal, the healing effect which 
is produced by the visit of a friend who can simply 
say, ‘I have endured all that’ is most marked. So 
it is not impossible that some few whose experience 
has been like mine may, by my example, be freed 
from that sense of solitude which they find so de- 
pressing.” 


AN unobtrusive little book, very modest in its 
proportions and unpretentious in style, but which 
throws more light upon the vexed “ Indian problem” 
than reams of the ordinary discussion, is “ Among 
the Sioux of Dakota,” by Captain D. C. Poole, of 
the Twenty-second infantry, U.S. A. (New York: 
D. Van Nostrand). It contains a plain, unvar- 
nished, and apparently trustworthy record of eigh- 
teen months’ experience as an Indian agent ; and it 
is noteworthy for the calm impartiality with which 
the author states and illustrates the conclusions to 
which his experience led him. Army officers in 
general are suspected of a tendency to despise the 
Indians, and to resort on slight provocation to the 
rough arbitrament of the bullet ; but Captain Poole 
seems to have a sort of respectful sympathy for many 
of the traits which they display, and he quite ob- 
viously regards them as the victims of systematic 
outrage and bad faith on the part of the whites, 
whom they are constantly called upon to trust. At 
the same time he neither entertains nor encourages 
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any illusions as to the possibility of “ civilizing” 
them. He does not condemn the new policy in ge 
many words, and it is evident that he honestly trieg 
to further it at his own agency; but the facts an¢ 
experiences which he records can have but one in. 
terpretation, and they are significant because fr 

from any preconceived prejudices or antipathies, 





. 

On his first, arrival at the agericy, he found tha 
the civilizing policy had already been inaugurated 
“ A number of acres had been broken in variou: 
parts of the agency ground, and the different pleti 
surrounded by fences, all the work of the Govern 
ment employees, as an encouraging start for the In. 
dians. Some of these plots were worked by the 
white men before mentioned, whose squaw wiveé 
attracted an endless number of relatives around thei 
homes, only limited by the amount of provisions or 
hand. The lord of the forest and prairie was ofter 


seen watching the process of plowing and cultivation 


performed by his white relation, as he leaned agains 
the fence or lay on the ground in the shade, as un 
concerned a looker-on as could be found—seeming]} 
with no thought of ever being obliged to engage i 
such a pursuit himself. The formidable array 9 
agricultural implements seemed also to fail to awake 
any enthusiasm in the red-man’s breast ; never in al 
my subsequent experience did I see che observin 
the construction of the more intricately contrive 
machines, nor standing behind a plow (as who ha 
not seen a farmer at a country fair?), holding it 
handles while turning it from side to side, with ; 
countenance expressive of the longing to see thi 
mellow soil roll away from its polished share. 
Even when the work had been done for them 

the Government employees, they exhibited neithe 
appreciation of it nor desire to profit by it. Will 
great labor and at a heavy cost, one of the cultivate 
plots had been surrounded with a cedar-post an 
board fence; but during one of the “ blizzards” a 
the following winter, the agency employees not bein; 
sufficiently watchful, the much-admired fence wa 
consumed in the lodge-fires, though there was al 
abundant supply of wood within less than half | 
mile. Another experiment was made with one 0 
the chiefs, Swift Bear, who went so far as to say tha 
he wanted a plowed field to himself, with a goo 
house near at hand, where he could sit and watel 
his corn and potatoes growing, while his peopl 
could look on, admire, and perhaps imitate his ex 
ample. “I took him at his word. <A few acre 
were broken and fenced about on a spot selected bi 
himself, and a comfortable log-house erected as hi 
desired. But it never pleased him. He was D 
better than the rest, and turned his squaws out t 
labor, while he made use of his house only by mov 
ing his canvas tepee near it. Thus he realized hi 
dreams of being a husbandman.” No better succes 
attended the effort to induce them to adopt the habil 
iments of civilization. On one occasion, in lieu o 
the customary blankets and calico, a large issue 0 
ready-made clothing was made, consisting of fiftee 
hundred pairs of pants, the same number of dres: 
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hats, seven hundred overcoats, and one hundred 
| ts. “The clothing was originally intended for 
's defenders of our country, but had been turned 
ide from its purpose and colored a dark blue, thus 
aking a more stylish citizen dress. An Indian in 
‘ig costume would be far from poorly attired, al- 
ough no shirts were provided ; but it did not come 
‘to his ideas, and he proceeded at once to improve 
fon it. So the legs of the pants were cut off, mak- 
‘z rather poor leggings, and the whole upper part 
scarded. The overcoats were ripped up and ap- 
‘opriated by the women for making skirts. Some 
' the young bucks did appear in the dress-coats, 
‘th the skirts and sleeves cut off, thus making a 
‘seveless jacket, the military buttons being replaced 
buttons procured from the trader and fastened 
‘yon the improvised garment in all directions. The 
‘ts were thrown away.” This little experiment cost 
‘ore than twenty-five thousand dollars, and the au- 
‘orcan hardly be accused of severity when he remarks 
‘at it was “ perhaps a misdirected expenditure.” 





| THE new volume of Miss Christina G. Rossetti’s 
yems, “ The Pageant and Other Poems” (Roberts), 
‘hibits in a favorable manner all the distinctive 
jalities of her verse. Not having accepted the 
eory that music is the chief test and criterion of 
jetry, her poems are usually more interesting for 
'e thought that underlies or the emotion that suf- 
‘ses them than for fluency of style or gracefulness 
expression. Her meters, indeed, are apt to be 
‘oken and irregular, and she rarely resorts to “al- 
‘eration’s artful aid”’; yet the music of her verse, 
‘ough elusive, is very pleasing to the attentive ear. 
he principal poem in the present volume, and the 
je which gives it its title, is a cleverly managed 
legory in which the months of the year are per- 
mified, It is more plausible and interesting than 
legories usually are, and it includes many charm- 
g passages. The poems which we have read with 
‘ost enjoyment, however, are the sonnets, of 
hich the volume contains upward of fifty, “full of 
ve,” as sonnets should be, and exceptionally per- 
‘ct in structure and expression. One series of these 
called “a sonnet of sonnets,” because it comprises 
‘urteen on the same theme, and is entitled “ Monna 
qnominata.” They are worthy to. rank with Mrs. 
rowning’s “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” Could 
tere be a finer expression of self-abnegating love 
jan this ?— 
“Tf there be any one can take my place 

And make you happy whom I grieve to grieve, 

Think not that I can grudge it, but believe 

I do commend you to that nobler grace, 

That readier wit than mine, that sweeter face ; 
Yea, since your riches make me rich, conceive 

I too am crowned, while bridal crowns I weave, 
_ And thread the bridal dance with jocund pace. 
_ For if I did not love you, it might be 
| That I should grudge you some one dear delight ; 

But since the heart is yours that was mine own, 

: Your pleasure is my pleasure, right my right, 
Your honorable freedom makes me free, 
And you companioned I am not alone.” 
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And there is a wonderfully pathetic touch in the 
serene dignity of the sonnet which closes the series : 


‘‘ Youth gone, and beauty gone if ever there 
Dwelt beauty in so poor a face as this ; 
Youth gone and beauty, what remains of bliss ? 
I will not bind fresh roses in my hair, 
To shame a cheek at best but little fair— 
Leave youth his roses, who can bear a thorn— 
I will not seek for blossoms anywhere, 
Except such common flowers as blow in corn, 
Youth gone and beauty gone, what doth remain ? 
The longing of a heart pent up forlorn, 
A silent heart whose silence loves and longs ; 
The silence of a heart which sang its songs 
While youth and beauty made a summer morn, 
Silence of love that can not sing again,” 


A CONCLUSIVE affirmative answer to the query 
whether “anything strange or funny did ever hap- 
pen to a missionary ” is furnished by the Rey. Hamil- 
ton W. Pierson in his “In the Brush, or Old-Time 
Social, Political, and Religious Life in the South- 
west” (Appletons). During the five years prior to 
1858 Dr. Pierson acted as agent to the American 
Bible Society, and in furtherance of its work traveled 
extensively over the least-visited portion of the South- 
west, meeting and associating with a class of people 
of whose ways of life the outside world has hitherto . 
obtained but rare glimpses, and who have already to 
a great extent been transformed by the construction 
of railways and the onward march of civilization. 
His book belongs to that class, invaluable to the 
future historian and sociologist, which enables us to 
see what pioneer and backwoods life in the West 
really was—what in a measure, and in certain remote 
sections, it probably is to this day. It is not a fanci- 
ful picture, intended merely to amuse, but describes 
actual personal experiences, and describes them in a 
way to stimulate thought as well as provoke merri- 
ment. A very good idea of the quality and contents 
of the book has been afforded to readers of the 
* Journal” by the chapter on “ Candidating, or Old- 
Time Methods and Humors of Office-Seeking in the 
Southwest,” which was reproduced in our September 
number. Without any very marked powers of pict- 
uresque description, and with somewhat too obtru- 
sive a tendency to moralizing, the author has the 
redeeming qualities of a humorist; and there are 
few things of their kind in literature that surpass in 
raciness, realism, and homely vigor, certain of his 
character-sketches, narratives, and anecdotes. Among 
the especially good things in the book may be men- 
tioned the chapter on old-time hospitality in the 
Southwest, the account of the attractions and modus 
operandi of barbecues, some experiences with a can- 
didate in the Brush, and the “skeletons” of some 
sermons preached by negro and other illiterate 
preachers. Not least among the amusing features 
of the volume are the illustrations furnished by Mr. 
W. L. Sheppard. 


IN a portly and well-printed volume of some six 
hundred and fifty pages Mrs. Helen Kendrick John- 
son has collected upward of three hundred of the 
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standard and favorite songs of the English-speaking 
race, arranging them with piano accompaniment, 
and prefacing them with sketches of the writers and 
brief histories of the songs (‘Our Familiar Songs 


and Those who Made Them”: Henry Holt & Co.), - 


A most catholic taste has been displayed in the se- 
lection, and there are very few music-lovers, proba- 
bly, who will find that their special favorites have 
been omitted from the volume. It comprises not 
popular songs merely, nor old songs exclusively, but 
well-known songs, of various times, and, it must be 
admitted, of various degrees of merit. ‘“ They are 
songs we have all sung, or wished we could sing; 
the songs our mothers crooned over our cradles, and 
our fathers hummed at their daily toil; the songs 
our sisters sang when they were the prima donnas of 
our juvenile world ; the songs of our sweethearts and 
our boon companions ; the songs that have swayed 
popular opinion, inspirited armies, sustained revolu- 
tions, honored the King, made Presidents, and marked 
historical epochs.” In topics the songs may be said 
to cover nearly every theme of human interest, and 
they are arranged under the following comprehensive 
classification: “Songs of Reminiscence,” ‘‘ Songs 
of Home,” “ Songs of Exile,” ‘‘Songs of the Sea,” 
“ Songs of Nature,” “Songs of Sentiment,” “ Songs 
of Hopeless Love,” “Songs of Happy Love,” 
“Songs of Pleasantry,” “ Convivial Songs,” “ Polit- 
ical Songs,” “ Martial and Patriotic Songs,” and 
“Moral and Religious Songs” (other than hymns, 
which are not included), A glance at the list of 
authors, comprising such names as Ben Jonson, 
Burns, Scott, Byron, Moore, Campbell, Allingham, 
Tannabhill, Praed, Procter, Kingsley, Dibdin, Charles 
Mackay, Allan Cunningham, Tennyson, Longfellow, 
and Mrs. Hemans, shows that, even as a collection 
of choice poetry, the volume is of no slight value ; 
and equal care and discrimination seem to have been 
bestowed upon the selection of the music. The 
brief biographical and historical sketches prefixed 
to the songs are more interesting than is generally 
the case with such work, being written in a remark- 
ably graceful and chatty style, yet containing a great 
deal of information that has obviously cost the com- 
piler no little painstaking research. Altogether, it 
is hardly too much to say that a choicer or more 
thoroughly equipped collection has never before 
been offered to those who have a fondness for our 
familiar songs, old and new. 


It will be remembered, perhaps, that in our re- 
view of “ A Fool’s Errand” we predicted that the 
remarkable success achieved by that story would en- 
courage the application of a similar treatment to 
other “ burning questions ” of the hour. Since then 
the Indian question has been made the subject of a 

. pathetic and impassioned story; and now, in Mrs, 
Paddock’s tale of the Great Salt Lake, “The Fate 
of Madame La Tour” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), 
we have a scathing exposure of the “ Mormon sys- 
tem.” Sympathizing cordially with Mrs. Paddock’s 
purpose, and recognizing the desirableness of arous- 
ing public sentiment against the anomalous state of 
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things that is permitted to exist ina Territory f 
which the nation is responsible, we yet are unab 
to perceive that she has adopted the most promisiy 
method of attaining it. She assures us that h 
heroine is not a creation of fancy, and that the entj 

story is constructed out of realities existing on eye, 
side of her which far surpass in strangeness and x 
mance any fiction that could be invented ; and y 
can only say that, if this be so, it is a pity she did n 
abjure fiction altogether, and content herself with 
plain and exact statement of such well-authenticate 
facts as have come into her possession during he 
long residence in Utah. That this would have bee 
more effective than the plan pursued is proved b 
the book itself; for much the most weighty an 
convincing portion of her work is the first section ¢ 
the appendix in which she discusses the last decad 
of Utah history, chiefly in reply to Mr. George ( 
Cannon’s article on Mormonism in a recent numb< 
of the “ North American Review.” In direct a 
peals to the judgment, Mrs. Paddock is a forcibl 
and interesting writer; but in novel-writing succe: 
depends upon the power with which the feelings a1 
moved or the sympathies aroused, and here, in th 
present instance, she fails to meet the requiremen 
of the situation. Her story is unreal, complicate 
and dull ; and the reader whose interest is awakene 
at all finds himself better pleased with the Not 
than with the narrative. Nevertheless, we hope 

will find many readers. 


Mr. JOHN BARTLETT, whose “ Familiar Quot 
tions ” is so well known, has compiled what he cal 
“The Shakespeare Phrase-Book,” which he describ 
as “fan index to the phraseology of Shakespeare ; 
concordance of phrases rather than words.” Tt 
plan was ‘‘ to take every sentence from the dramat 
works of Shakespeare which contains an importat 
thought, with so much of the text as preserves tl 
sense, and to put each sentence under its princip 
words, arranged in alphabetical order.” It will f 
seen at once, from this description, the particul: 
service the book is designed to give. It does not it 
clude every word, as in a concordance, but only eve! 
principal word. Even with this limitation its us 
fulness is very great. Although each selection ’ 
confined to a single line of his page, amounting get 
erally to about two lines of the original, yet th 
selections in a majority of instances are as full: 
the searcher for quotations would require, savin 
in most instances the need of a fuller concordanet 
and in almost all the necessity of referring to th 
original passage. Collections of brief selections lik 


‘this are of value not only to readers, but as an intr¢ 


duction to Shakespeare to young persons who hav 
not read him, for they exhibit in a very striking dé 
gree the quality of Shakespeare’s style, the flavor 0 
his utterances, and the amazing richness and ful 
ness of his thought. If there is any doubter of th 
greatness of Shakespeare’s genius, an hour or tw 
over this volume would reveal to him the beauty o 
his workmanship as a literary artist, and scatter hi 
doubts for ever. At the end of the book contraste 















) dings are given from the texts of Dyce, Knight, 
ger, Staunton, and White. The volume is pub- 
ied by Little, Brown & Company. 
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1 MR. J. BRANDER MATTHEWS has made the study 
‘dramatic literature his specialty, and consequently 
 yolume just issued, entited “French Dramatists 
.the Nineteenth Century” (Scribner’s Sons) is 
-inently trustworthy and authoritative. <A history 
dramatic literature of the nineteenth century nec- 
arily includes an account of the battle between the 
‘assicists and Romanticists, and probably nothing 
/ literature is more interesting and even dramatic. 
| te contest is one that was only faintly apprehended 
| the time of its occurrence by the English literary 
ie dramatic world, and it is only by virtue of com- 
ratively recent studies of the French stage that it 
's been brought fully before English-speaking peo- 
+ Mr. Matthews retells the story with force and 
| erest, and it is one so strange and fascinating in 
-yarious features that it will bear many repetitions. 
rt, Matthews has the advantage of being not only 
‘tudent of dramatic literature, but is learned in 
2 art of the stage itself, and consequently his crit- 
sms are generally trustworthy in regard to plays 
‘th as literature and as acting dramas. He has an 
ute sense of artistic and literary merits, which 
Teally an indispensable qualification for any one 
10 attempts to treat of the French drama, which is 
ually a question of letters and artistic construction. 
r, Matthews writes pleasantly as well as under- 
‘indingly, and his book affords no little intellectual 
€asure on account of its bright and vivacious style, 
ether one is much interested in the theme or not. 
‘is statements may generally be implicitly relied 
don, but in one instance it is our impression that 
+isin error. He says that a “mutilated and in- 
yeuous alteration” of “ Camille” was acted here by 
iss Davenport, and that later the piece was taken 
) by Matilda Heron. If our recollections are 
‘tat fault, “Camille” was first produced by Miss 
eron, and afterward the ‘‘ mutilated and innocuous 
teration” by Miss Davenport was brought out. 
at this is a small matter. We heartily commend 
't, Matthews’s book to every one interested in the 
rench drama, and what subject in all literature has 
)many interesting features ? 








It would be an advantage to the future of our 
yuuntry if the young generation, both North and 
auth, should read Mr. J. D. Champlin, Jr.’s “ Young 
olks’ History of the War for the Union,” just from 
le press of Henry Holt & Co. Mr. Champlin has 
ritten his history with an evident determination to 
<clude all partisan passions and prejudices, and to 
ate the causes that led to the struggle with as 
uch fairness and impartiality as possible. The 
sults will not altogether please extremists in either 
ction of the country, but we have seen no history 
lat is so well calculated to remove local misunder- 
andings and suppress sectional passions ; and what 
suld be better placed in the hands of our children 
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than a book that will teach them to look dispassion- 
ately upon all the irritating elements that entered 
into the great conflict, and lead them to that spirit 
of charity and breadth of view that are indispensable 
if North and South are to live on terms of amity in 
the future? Mr. Champlin’s analysis of the growth 
of the differences between the Northern and South- 
ern States which culminated in the war is very clear, 
and we believe it to be generally correct. We no- 
tice but one error of statement. Describing the 
manner of the adoption of the Constitution, he says, 
“It was decided that if nine of the thirteen States 
should accept the Constitution it should go into force 
and become the law of the land.” This is an error, 
which is obvious to any one who will consult the 
Constitution, which declares that “the ratification 
of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same.” ‘This is very differ- 
ent from Mr. Champlin’s assertion, the direct infer- 
ence from which is that upon the consent of nine 
States the Constitution became binding upon alls 
Nothing, one would suppose, could be easier to un- 
derstand than the manner of adopting our Constitu- 
tion, and yet, in nineteen cases out of twenty, speakers 
and writers, in attempting to explain it, show that 
they do not understand it.’ That the people of each 
State voted simply for its adoption by that State, and 
not for its adoption by the whole people, and that 
the action of one State had no relation to the ac- 
tion of any other State singly, or of all the other 
States collectively, seems to be beyond comprehen- 
sion, if one may judge by the loose utterances on the 
subject which come from historians, politicians, and 
people generally. Mr. Champlin is not clear on this 
point, but he is commonly very perspicuous, and writes 
in an agreeable and transparent style. In one in- 
stance, in his endeavor to be historically impartial, 
he employs a term that, to our mind, is distinctly the 
wrong one. He speaks of the original settlers of the 
country, North and South, bringing with them ‘‘re- 
ligious prejudices.” “ Prejudices” is not the word 
to describe the profound religious cosvictions that 
animated the men who landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Generally Mr. Champlin is accurate, and we hope his 
work will be accepted in American homes in all 
parts of the country as a just story of the great 
war. 


REVIEWING ‘f Wood Magic,” the new book by 
the author of ‘ Wild Life in a Southern County ” 
(Cassells), the “‘Saturday Review ” places its author, 
in his peculiar field, above even White of Selborne 
and old Izaak Walton. Indeed, abandoning its cus- 
tomary grudging and hesitating tone, it says: 


‘*No man, living or dead, has written of the country 
as Mr. Jefferies writes ; others, who love to roam over 
the broad downs of England, through the coppices and 
along the streams, are mere ’prentice-hands compared 
with this Doctor—this Doctor Mirabtlis—of woodcraft. 
A tree to most of us is a tree, and nothing more ; to Mr. 
Jefferies it is a living, sentient creature, sometimes ma- 
levolent and loving mischief, even to the astounding ex- 
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tent of keeping rotten branches for squirrels to fall from, 
or to be dropped on the heads of people who sit down 
beneath them—all the elms in Kensington Gardens which 
have been cut down were, in fact, punished for being 
thus ‘ malice-minded’; sometimes they are kindly and 
benevolent ; a tree is, moreover, the home of innumera- 
ble living things ; in its branches live smaller creatures, 
the names and habits and language of whom are known 
to Mr. Jefferies alone, from the blackbird, the missel- 
thrush, and the tomtit, down to the little insects in the 
bark and the very larve on the leaves. A ditch is to 
most of us, even the poets, little more than a deep furrow 
overgrown with bramble, tall grass, wild flowers, and 
thorn ; it is well if we know just enough about plants 
to be able to tell the names of the lords and ladies, fox- 
glove, eyebright, hawkweed, and the rest of the flowers 
which grow upon its brink, When the Master is there, 
however, the place becomes full, to his eyes, of the most 
wonderful and delightful things, the relation of which 
never tires him who tells or him who listens, and would 
be, by itself, occupation for the longest life. For what 
books were ever made large enough for the things which 
might be written of every animal, every creeping thing, 
every flower, every blade of grass in that ditch? And 
when he stands upon the ‘ Roman Camp’ on the top of 
the hill, the wind whispers to him that great secret of 
nature, only comprehended beyond the ways of man— 
the brook down below has already revealed it to him— 
that ‘there never was a yesterday, and there never will 
be to-morrow, and it is all one long to-day.’ He is like 
Solomon, because it has been given to him to speak with 
understanding of trees, and of beasts, and of fowls, and 
of creeping things. And if by the ‘sons of Mahol’ we 
may understand other botanists, observers, naturalists, 
entomologists, bird-men, flower-, wood-, and tree-men, 
then is Mr. Jefferies doubly like the wise king, for he is 
wiser than all of them,” 





VERY useful for the student or art-lover, who has not 
the time for the more elaborate or the means to purchase 
the more costly treatises, is ‘‘ A Short History of Art,” 
by Julia B. de Forest (Dodd, Mead & Co.), Following 
for the most part Libke’s well-known history and other 
standard works, it gives in the most compact possible 
form the leading facts in the history of art from the time 
of the Egyptians to the present day, with brief accounts 
of the principal schools and the most influential artists. 
Its illustrations are noteworthy for copiousness and ex- 
cellence, and the volume also contains a number of 


END OF VOLUME ELEVEN (NEW SERIES). 


highly useful chronological tables. —A new volume (a 
sixth) in ‘‘ Appletons’ Home Books,” is ‘* Househol 
Hints,” by Emma Whitcomb Babcock, the aim of wh 
is to help the young housekeeper who comes to her n 
duties without much preparation and with no one { 
advise or assist her; and contains hints and suggestion 
the value of which the author herself has learned, as sh 
assures us, ‘‘through experiences not always sweet,’- 
The Messrs. Putnam are evidently convinced that th 
public has become interested in the High North, 
sides Mr. Frank Vincent’s book, noticed last mon 
they have just published ‘‘ The Story of a Scandinavia 
Summer,” by Katharine E. Tyler, comprising sketche 
of travel in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, written i 
an easy and chatty style.—From the same publishers w, 
have a monograph on ‘ Bacon,” by Professor Thoma 
Fowler, of Oxford University, forming a volume in th 
series of ‘‘ English Philosophers”; an elaborately illus 
trated little treatise on ‘‘ The Human Figure,” by Henn 
Warren, forming a highly useful addition to ‘ Putnam 
Art Hand-Books,” edited by Mrs. Susan N. Carter; ani 
Mr. W. Fraser Rae’s book entitled ‘‘ Newfoundland t 
Manitoba,” describing journeys through Canada’s mari 
time, mining, and prairie provinces, and provided will 
maps and illustrations.—From Messrs. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. (New York) we have Rev. E. P. Roe’s long-expecte 
novel, ‘‘ Without a Home,” upon which he assures u 
that he has bestowed more labor than upon any of hi 
books that has preceded it. Besides the story, it con 
tains an interesting preface, telling how the author cam 
to be a novelist, and what view he takes of his work.- 
The same publishers send us ‘‘ Mildred and Elsie,” : 
story for girls, by Martha Finley (Martha Farquharson) 
author of the well-known ‘‘ Elsie Books.” —Another stor 
for girls, handsomely printed and illustrated, is “Di 
Gilbert’s Daughters,” by Margaret Harriet Mathew 
(Porter & Coates).—‘‘ Pictures and Legends from Nor 
mandy and Brittany,” by Thomas and Katharine Ma 
quoid (Putnams), is a very neatly printed volume of sor: 
three hundred and twenty pages, with thirty-four illu 
trations, many of them full-page.—From Roberts Broth 
ers we have a dainty little collection of descriptive essa 
and stories by Mrs. Sarah O. Jewett, entitled ‘‘ Count 
By-ways.”—From White & Stokes, New York, we at 
in receipt of ‘‘Esau Harding: a Novel of Ameri 
Life,” by William O. Stoddard, author of ‘‘The Heal 
of It’ and other books, and of many telling stories an 
sketches in the magazines. Mr. Stoddard writes of 0 
own people and times, depicting for the most part home 
phases of life, and he writes in a vivid, dramatic style. 
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OXYGEN. 


_ Tue growth of this treatment during the last two or three 
| rears and the results which have attended its administration are 
of the most remarkable character. 

| The causes which have produced this growth are natural and 
| egitimate, and are mainly dependent on the testimony and in- 
lorsement, in their immediate neighborhoods, of persons who 
‘gave been relieved of distressing chronic ailments. ‘These per- 
jons become warm advocates of Compound Oxygen, and speak 
fof it to friends and neighbors. Sufferers from diseases which no 
) nedical treatment had been able to reach, seeing what has been 
| lone in other cases, naturally enough take heart and hope again, 
»ind make another effort to recover the lost blessing of health. 
(f relief comes to them, as in four out of every five cases it cer- 
vainly will, they, in turn, become advocates of the new cure; 
ind so the fame of its wonder-working power is continually 
tatending, and in constantly widening circles, 

_ These causes of growth are, as we have said, natural and 
iegitimate, because based on the actual results of the treatment, 
and the voluntary testimony of living witnesses. So long as 
these efficient causes are active, the growth must continue, and 
-the use of the Oxygen-cure go on extending, until its beneficent 
influence, in the relief of suffering and cure of disease, reaches 
‘to every city, town, and neighborhood in the land. 


An Unsolicited Testimonial. 


} 

i The following letter appeared in a recent number (June 4th) 
/ of “Food and Health,” a Scientific and Practical Review, pub- 
| lished in New York. Many will recognize in the signature that 
of a gifted lady, whose fine contributions have graced the pages 
‘of some of our best periodicals. 
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‘DUNDEE, KANE County, ILL., May, 1881. 
“To the Editor of ‘ Food and Health’ : 


dine ** In a stray issue of your valuable magazine, I notice a kind- 
| ly comment on ‘Compound Oxygen,’ manufactured by Drs. 
| Starkey & Palen, of Philadelphia. As circumstances have thrown 
; in my path an extended knowledge of this reliable agent, it may 
| be pardonable to present to your readers a few facts relative to 
| its object and results. 

| “Tt is not always easy to discriminate between the false and 
) true, as humbugs and impostors abound in every calling, and in 
| none more than among physicians and remedies for disease. 

: ‘‘The earnestness with which you have espoused truth and 
| set yourself not only to expose fallacies and fraud, but to show 
} forth ‘a more excellent way,’ will give weight to all that is 
| allowed within your columns. Many a sufferer, worn out with 
“nostrums, reaching out in despair for help in some more scien- 
tific and rational way, unable or loath to leave home to obtain it, 
| would gladly embrace this Home Treatment could they be as- 
sured by sincere and honest testimony of its worth. To such I 
would speak words of encouragement and hope. ‘Compound 
Oxygen’ is the result of years of careful investigation and ex- 
periment, originally prepared in behalf of personal suffering, and 
ultimately extended to suffering humanity. The present manu- 
facturers are physicians of reliable character and ability, pos- 
‘sessed of such benevolent spirit and kindly natures that the 
_ world is enriched by their existence. ‘The treatment is by in- 
“halation, and acts upon the whole system through the blood, 
purifying, invigorating, arresting, and expelling disease. 

‘T have known many brought up by a gradual process from 
a hopeless condition to the joys of active life, and know, by in- 
timate acquaintance and investigation, that the statements pub- 
) lished in ‘ Health and Life,’ and the treatise on Compound Oxy- 
gen by Drs. Starkey & Palen, are true in every particular. 

“It gives me pleasure, through the columns of ‘ Food and 
Health,’ to attest the honor and truthfulness of these gentlemen, 
and to recommend to all suffering ones this beneficent aid to 
health. , 

“Tf it would be a matter of interest to any to receive a fulle 
‘statement of the nature and action of this remedy, I should be 
happy to give a more extended account, or answer private in- 
quiries. : 







** Yours, for the common cause, 
‘““Heien H. S. THompson.”’ 


Our Treatise on CompounD OxyYGEN, containing a 
large record of remarkable cures in Chronic Diseases, sent /ree. 
Also sent free, ‘‘ HEALTH AND Lire,” a Quarterly Record of 
Cases and Cures under the Compound Oxygen Treatment. 
Deposirory on Paciric Coast: H. E. Mathews, 606 Mont- 
peney Street, San Francisco, California, will fill all orders for 
Compound Oxygen on Pacific Coast. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
t109 & 1111 Girard Street (between Chestnut & Market), 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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WVit and Wisdom of Beaconsfield. 


IN a volume bearing the above title, the Messrs. Ap- 
pleton have published a compilation of the clever things 
which Lord Beaconsfield has said in his speeches and his 
books. Alike in his first novels and in the harangues 
delivered during his first unsuccessful political campaigns, 
Benjamin Disraeli evinced a remarkable turn for pun- 
gent, epigrammatic expression, and the gift was devel- 
oped by practice until neatness, compactness, and vivacity 
became the distinctive marks of his spoken or written 
style. Of humor, in the sense in which that quality is 
predicated of the writings of Addison, Sterne, and 
Thackeray, the traces are faint and few; but the gleam 
and edge of wit are curiously frequent when we consider 
the enormous bulk of the author’s compositions for the 
press or the senate-house. But, as there seems to have 
been little of cordial, genial, or sunny in the character of 
the man, so there is apt to be something hard, metallic, 
mordant in his epigrams. As for his wisdom, that was 
shown, if shown at all, rather in the slow and difficult 
creation of the Democratic-Conservative party, and in 
the adjustment of some features of his ministerial pol- 
icy, than in the sententious observations on men and 
things which are profusely scattered through his books 
and speeches. Shrewd, astute, and penetrating are the 
epithets we should prefer to apply to such of the remarks 
cited in the present volume as, from a relative lack of 
point and polish, can not fairly be placed in the category 
of wit. On the whole, however, the reader will find this 
compend of bright and incisive sayings extremely enter- 
taining, and he will thank the author not only for the 
labor displayed in the collection, but for a judicious and 
convenient arrangement of his materials.—/V. Y. Suan, 





THE Worcester ‘‘ Spy,” reviewing Mrs. Bryan’s new 
novel, ‘‘ Wild Work: The Story of the Red River Trag- 
edy,” says: ‘‘ This exciting novel is well named: wild 
and tragic indeed are the scenes depicted, and the story, 
thrilling in itself, becomes still more so when one knows 
that the incidents are founded on fact. The tragedy, in 
which the tale culminates, though it seems too strange to 
be true, is, the author assures us, a correct representation 
of a catastrophe, the incidents of which are known to 
many, though ‘a thread of romance is interwoven with 
the warp of fact,’ making the tale one of exceeding in- 
terest. The time chosen is soon after the civil war; the 
place, one of the States west of the Mississippi; the 
hero, a carpet-bagger; the heroine, a Louisiana girl, 
who saved the life of a carpet-bag post-commander by 
riding at night disguised as a boy, through a wild coun- 
try, and warning him of his danger. There is no doubt 
but ‘ Wild Work’ will find and keep its place as a popu- 
lar version of the ‘ Red River Tragedy.’ ” 





‘‘THE ORTHOEPIST,” by Alfred Ayres, has been a 
remarkably successful little volume, its merits as a pro- 
nouncing manual being widely recognized. The author 
has now nearly ready a companion volume, entitled 
‘¢ The Verbalist : A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions 
of the Right and the Wrong Use of Words.” 





AN exquisite, small series of books bearing the general 
title of ‘‘ English Classics,” will be issued from the press 
of D. Appleton & Co. this autumn. The series will 
open with ‘‘ English Odes,” by E, W. Gosse; ‘‘In 
Memoriam,” by Alfred Tennyson ; ‘‘ The Princess,” by 
Alfred Tennyson ; ‘‘ Selections from Shelley’s Poems” ; 
‘‘ Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” Other volumes will follow. 
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Professor Young’s “The Sun.” 

THE ‘‘ Popular Science Monthly,” in its review of 
Professor Young’s book entitled ‘‘ The Sun,” remarks as 
follows: ‘' Professor Young’s book is not written in 
rhyme, and does not profess to be ‘ poetry.’ Perhaps it 
is inimical to poetry, as it deals with hard scientific ma- 
terial facts, and, if these are truly incompatible with po- 
etic thought, the book will be open to the maledictions 
of all who consider error better than truth for the pur- 
poses of the poetic mind. But this, at any rate, may be 
said : no one can read Professor Young’s book without 
recognizing very clearly that the sun, as interpreted by 
the science of to-day, is a far grander and more impres- 
sive object of thought than was the sun of a century or 
two ago. Milton traversed the universe of his time with 
intrepid imagination, but what was his conception of the 
‘powerful king of day,’ compared with the conception 
of the sun which science has now shown to be true ? 
The poetic imagination has never pictured anything to 
be compared with the sublimity and unspeakable grand- 
eur of the all-regulating, life-giving star round which we 
are revolving, and which, so far as the human mind is 
concerned, science may be said to have created. Has not 
science, in thisand kindred exploits, given a transcendent 
enlargement to the sphere of the imagination? Wedo 
not believe that ignorance is the mother of legitimate 
devotion or of genuine poetry; and those who think 
that the truth-seeking faculty in man, which, in a certain 
aspect, is simply occupied in extending the realm of 
wonder, and disclosing the beauty, the harmony, and 
the magnificence of Nature’s operations, is the enemy of 
real poetry, have a good deal yet to learn about the sub- 
ject. It will damage no sound poet to absorb the con- 
tents of Professor Young’s book.” 





MEssrs. D,. APPLETON & Co. will publish some time 
in October the most complete book on Florida that has 
yet been issued, covering every topic of interest to 
tourists, invalids, and settlers. The title in full is as 
follows: ‘‘ Florida for Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers : 
Containing Practical Information regarding Climate, 
Soil, and Productions ; Cities, Towns, and People ; 
Scenery and Resorts ; the Culture of the Orange and 
other Tropical Fruits ; Farming and Gardening ; Sports ; 
Routes of Travel, etc., etc.” By George M. Barbour. 
It will contain numerous illustrations, and be published 
in a 12mo volume at $1.50. It was prepared under the 
sanction of the Florida State Commissioners of Immi- 
gration, who afforded the author unusual opportunities 
for gathering material. 





AN early and very interesting volume in the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Scientific Series ” will bear the title of ‘‘ Volca- 
noes: What they Are and what they Teach.” It is by 
Professor J. W. Judd, Professor of Geology in the Royal 
School of Mines, England. 





‘“‘HOME DECORATION,” with numerous illustrations, 
affording designs for either embroidery or painting in 
window-hangings, ortiéres, and other objects, will be 
published shortly in Appletons’ ‘‘ Home Books.” ‘‘ Home 
Amusements” will also be published in this series about 
the same time. 





‘* HOMES AND HAUNTS OF OUR ELDER POETS,” with 
portraits and numerous illustrations, by R. H. Stoddard, 
F. B. Sanborn, and H. N. Powers, will be an elegant 
holiday volume from the press of D. Appleton & Co. 
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UNDERWRITING AND BANKING. : 


LIFE-INSURANCE management is not the simple 
thing it may sometimes appear to an outsider; on the 
contrary, it demands a high order of talent, and talent of 
various kinds working in perfect harmony. In the first 
place, it must employ @ large corps of agents, who will 
secure applications for insurance from a widely extended 
territory, collect premiums and turn them over promptly 
to the company. Then it must have a skillful medical 
department, to discriminate between good and bad risks, 
lest the company be ruined by an excessive mortality 
rate; a good jinance department, to take care cf and 
increase the money received as premiums and interest; 
an able actuarial department, to see to it that a suffi- 
cient premium is charged, that a sufficient reserve is kept, 
and that dividends and surrender values are paid in such 
a manner that an adequate surplus is kept on hand; a 
department of clazms, that shall pay all just claims with- 
out litigation, and so beget confidence in the company, 
and resist all attempts at fraud, and hence save its patrons 
from loss. Each one of these departments, in a com- 
pany like the NEW YoRK LIFE, is a business by itself, 
requiring unusual energy, skill, and good judgment. 

Its past history and present condition is the best pos- 
sible evidence that each of these departments in the NEw 
YORK LIFE has been managed with great energy and 
skill, and that they have worked together harmoniously, 
Since the panic of 1873 it has been difficult for a life 
company to get new business or to hold that already on 
its books. There has been a falling off in the amount 
of insurance in force among nearly all the prominent. 
companies, the amount in some cases reaching as high 
as fifty per cent. of the business then, or since, in force, 
The NEW YorK LIFE, on the contrary, had more in- 
surance in force Namiaty 1, 1880, than January 1, 1874) 
by nearly four million dolteee (Gagne 375)s 





THE second book of the ‘‘ Early Christian Literature 
Primers,” ‘‘ The Fathers of the Third Century,” by the 
Rev. George A. Jackson, was issued recently. This 
volume and its predecessor, ‘‘ The Apostolic Fathers,” 
have received the most hearty commendations from 
scholars and from the public. The contents of the 
second volume are as follows: ‘‘ Progress of Christianity 
in the Third Century”; Greek Writers: Introduction ; 
Irenzus, Sketch of Life and Summaries of Works, with 
Extracts ; Hippolytus, do. ; Clement of Alexandria, do. ; 
Origen, do. ; Gregory Thaumaturgus, do.; The other 
Greek Writers; Latin Writers: Introduction—Tertul-' 
lian, Sketch, Summaries, and Extracts; Cyprian, do. ; 
The other Latin Writers. These books seek to give 
accurately the essence of many bulky and costly volumes, 
and the value of the series for acquainting Sunday-school 
teachers and other non-professional readers with the work 
of the early Church is very great. Published in 18m0 
volumes, price, sixty cents each. } 
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THE popularity of ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” by J. C. Harris, 
continues unabated. A second series of these humorous 
disquisitions may soon be expected, i 





‘A WORLD OF WONDERS; or, Marvels in Animate 
and Inanimate Nature,” with thik hundred and twenty- 
two illustrations on wood, is a handsome, captivating- 
looking volume, with its many striking illustrations. It 
is designed for young readers somewhat advanced, and 
gives a very picturesque description of the more remark- 
able forms of life, and of certain striking natural phe- 
nomena. It is published by D. Appleton & Co, Price, $2. 
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PROTECTION FROM COLD. 

_ Tuts is the season when so many persons contract colds, 
hhich are too often prolonged into the winter. Where the lungs 
se delicate or diseased, and where there is a neuralgic tendency, 
je effects of a cold become more dangerous or painful. 

} Now, every one can appreciate the value of an agent that 
} ill give protection from cold, or break it up promptly at its in- 
»ption. Such an agent is Compound Oxygen, as we know from 
‘\e uniform testimony of large numbers of our patients. Writing 
‘pm Cairo, Ohio, a gentleman says: 

. **l used to be troubled very much with cold the whole year, 
ith the exception of a very short time intervening between two 
| tecessive colds; but the intervening period was most always 
-jorter. Now, since using Compound Oxygen I have had two 
tacks of cold. The first was slight and overcome by the Com- 
ound Oxygen in a few days; but the second was more severe, 
“y account of a change in the temperature, and, becoming wet, 
\using it to settle on my lungs, producing some coughing for a 
'wdays. But in a week or ten days every sign of the cold had 
| sappeared. Now, had it not been for the Compound Oxygen, 
should have had a very severe cold, which would have con- 
jnued for not less than six or eight weeks.” 






























ih NEURALGIA. 

: Surrerers from this painful disease rarely get anything be- 
}omd a temporary relief under any of the ordinary methods of 
eatment, which, in too many instances, only deaden the nerves 
‘ra time, and then leave them more sensitive than ever, and the 
fferer a prey to intenser agony. 

. In saying this, we do not in the least overstate the case, as 

‘Lwho know anything about the disease, and the results of ordi- 
) 5 treatment, understand but too well. Once fairly intrenched 
| the system, and Neuralgia becomes, in nine cases out of ten, 

far as the regular medical practitioner is concerned, an incu- 
ble disease. ; 

} But, under the subtile and all-pervading action of Compound 
xygen, this disease, from which so many thousands of persons 
iffer a living martyrdom, yields, even in some of the worst 
‘ses, with a promptness that is truly surprising. We have 
| ready published a large number of reports and testimonials 
| »m patients, showing the great value of our Oxygen Treatment 
Neuralgia. 
- Here is one from Belmont, Ark., dated July 1, 1881. His ad- 
ess will be furnished to any who may desire further information. 
_“ For at least twelve years my wife suffered from Neuralgia. 
| he pains in her eyes were severe sometimes, 1:0w in one and 
\enin the other. I tried nearly all the doctors, and all patent 
| edicines recommended therefor; but she found no relief, except 
/ metimes momentarily by the use of morphia, etc. She had 

\iarly become a confirmed invalid, and it seemed that she could 
it live long unless she could find relief. I had seen one of your 
imphlets about your Home Treatment, and, as I was willing to 
| y anything that might afford relief, I sent for the Treatment, 
‘ ough having but little hope of her recovery. But zt not only 
| eved her; it has cured her! She is not only able to do all 
| t housework, etc., dut has no Neuralgia whatever.” 


“a 
: 





PNEUMONIA. 


Tuis disease, which so often runs its rapid and fatal course 
| a few days or weeks, can, in nearly all cases, be arrested by a 
‘ompt use of Compound Oxygen. Weare satisfied, from what 
_t know of its direct action upon the lungs, and from results in 
ses of acute inflammation in that organ, that, if it be used as 
“on as the disease manifests itself, it will give relief in nine cases 
tt of ten, and restore the patient to health. 
. A severe cold always precedes an attack of pneumonia, and 
the value of Compound Oxygen in promptly arresting and 
| eaking up a cold we have the concurrent testimony of a large 
imber of persons who are using our Treatment for various 
‘ms of disease. In a letter written by a patient in St. Joseph’s, 
ichigan, we have this direct statement: 

“T have,” he writes, ‘‘just succeeded by the use of the Com- 
und Oxygen 7 breaking up a cold that threatened pneumonia. 
ave had it, and Anow the symptoms. Can now speak with the 
| surance of personal experience.” 

- Another patient, writing from Fredonia, New York, says: 

“T have not words to express my appreciation of it, for z¢ 
ms almost like a miracle that I have been able to do as I did 
‘tt month. We have been having very cool nights, and I 

ikened one morning tast week feeling that / had taken cold, 
) d had a spell of sneezing and the inside of my head and throat 
tarted, and the next day it extended down into my right lung, 
Wd I had a little headache and chills and fever, and was 
ghtly hoarse. 1 used the Compound Oxygen /¢hree times a 
y for two days and felt much better, but have not got back 
site where I was before.” 

Our Treatise on Compound OxyGEN, containing a 

"ge record of remarkable cures in Chronic Diseases, is sent free. 

‘80 sent free, ‘‘ H&ALTH AND Lire,” a Quarterly Record of 

ises and Cures under the Compound Oxygen ‘l'reatment. 

_ Devostrory ow Paciric Coast: H. E. Mathews, 606 Mont- 

mery Street, San Francisco, California, will fill all orders for 

?mpound Oxygen on Pacific Coast. 

' Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 

i t1og & r1x1 Girard Street (between Chestnut & Market), 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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DECKER BROTHERS’ PIANOS._WHERE 
THEY ARE MADE. 

ONE of the busy establishments of New York City is 
the manufactory of the celebrated piano-forte makers, 
Messrs. Decker Brothers, whose instruments have at- 
tained a world-wide reputation. Here, under the per- 
sonal supervision of the founders of the house, the vast 
detail of all that appertains to the manufacture of a 
perfect instrument goes on. Their buildings are situated 
at Thirty-fifth Street and Eighth Avenue, and are well 
worthy a visit of those who are interested in witnessing 
the many and varied processes by which this instrument 
is produced. The foundation of the house of Decker 
Brothers was unostentatiously laid in 1862, with a small 
capital in money, but a capital large in experience in all 
that was necessary to produce instruments to sell to a 
critical public— experience gained by an acquaintance 
from their earliest youth with every (even the minutest) 
detail of the mechanism of the piano-forte, and by hav- 
ing filled the most responsible positions in the establish- 
ments of the earlier manufacturers of our time. They 
indulged in no rosy fancies of sudden popularity and a 
quickly-realized fortune. Of simple tastes, they under- 
took the business not so much as a means to wealth as 
for the purpose of improving the manufacture. Being 
practical artisans themselves, and familiar with the capa- 
bilities of every man employed in the business in New 
York, they found no difficulty in securing the services of 
the highest skill for each department. Their warerooms 
at 33 Union Square is a pleasant place to visit. Here 
will be found many superb specimens of artistic skill in 
this direction, both as to musical excellence and exquisite 
exterior ornamentation and finish. Strangers, even if 
not intending to purchase, but who wish to examine, will 
be welcomed, and afforded every opportunity for testing 
the tone and for the inspection of the finish of their 
pianos. The location of the building is convenient, 
being on the most prominent thoroughfare in the city. 





D. APPLETON & Co. will shortly publish a work of 
great interest on ‘‘ Suicide,” contributed to the ‘‘ Inter- 
national Scientific Series ” by Dr. Morselli, of Turin. It 
is a scientific inquiry, on the basis of the statistical 
method, into the laws of suicidal phenomena. Dealing 
with the subject as a branch of social science, it consid- 
ers the increase of suicide in different countries, and the 
comparison of nations, races, and periods in its manifes- 
tation. The influences of age, sex, constitution, climate, 
season, occupation, religion, prevailing ideas, the ele- 
ments of character, and the tendencies of civilization, 
are comprehensively analyzed in their bearing upon the 
propensity to self-destruction. Dr. Morselli is an emi- 
nent European authority on this subject, and the discus- 
sions that have latterly been prominent in the English 
journals upon this question have been largely drawn from 
the original Italian edition of this book. It will be ac- 
companied by colored maps illustrating pictorially the 
results of statistical inquiries. 





‘‘IN THE BRUSH; or, Old-Time Social, Political, and 
Religious Life in the Southwest,” by the Rev. Hamilton 
W. Pierson, D.D., ex-President of Cumberland Col- 
lege, Kentucky, which we took up for entertainment, we 
have read with instructive profit, and place among our 
books of permanent value. Dr. Pierson was fora long 
time in the service of the American Bible Society in 
Kentucky and adjacent parts, exploring the entire coun- 
try, the out-of-the-way, mountainous regions as well as 
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the cities and towns, and he has given us in this volume 
a series of sketches of Southwestern life which are as 
graphic as a photograph and as varied as the views of a 


kaleidoscope. The types which he presents are rapidly 
passing away, some of them have already passed, and 
this is one of the few faithful records which will become 
more and more valuable as time rolls on and obliterates 
one phase of our American life after another.—/, Y. 
Observer. 





‘THE SuN.” By Charles A. Young, Professor of As- 
tronomy, Princeton College. D. Appleton & Co. 
1881. 


Professor Young, the eminent astronomer of Prince- 
ton College, has just published a work on the sun. The 
book, a duodecimo, is written not for scientific readers, 
as such, nor on the other hand for the masses, but for 
that large class in the community who, without being 
themselves engaged in scientific pursuits, yet have suffi- 
cient education and intelligence to be interested in scien- 
tific subjects when presented in an untechnical manner, 
According to the learned professor, the diameter of the 
sun is about eight hundred and sixty thousand miles. 
He says that it is not easy to obtain any real conception 
of the vastness of this enormous sphere; that a traveler, 
who could make the circuit of the earth in eighty days, 
would need twenty-four years for his journey around the 
sun. The mass of the sun or quantity of matter is 
nearly three hundred and thirty thousand times as great 
as the earth. The sun’s attractive power is such that a 
man who weighs one hundred and fifty pounds on the 
eatth would weigh if set down on the suntwotons. A 
body which at the earth falls a little more than sixteen 
feet in asecond, would there fall four hundred and forty- 
three. The volume of the sun is thirteen hundred thou- 
sand greater than the earth, but its density is only about 
one quarter that of the earth. As we know that certain 
heavy metals with which we are familiar on the earth 
enter largely into the composition of the sun, it seems 
fair to suppose that the sun is mainly a ball of gas or 
vapor, and that so huge a ball of fiery vapor, exposed to 
the cold of space, would present precisely such phenom- 
ena as we find in the solar surface and surroundings. 
With a single extract condensed from Dr. Young's most 
interesting book, which we advise every one who reads 
this sketch to buy and peruse, we leave this most enter- 
taining and remarkable work: ‘‘ At times, though very 
rarely, . . . patches of intense brightness suddenly break 
out remaining visible for a few minutes, moving while 
they last with velocities as great as one hundred miles a 
second. One of these events has become classical. It 
was independently witnessed by the well-known and re- 
liable observers Mr Carrington and Mr. Hodgson. Mr. 
Carrington was making his usual daily observation upon 
the spots on the sun. Mr. Hodgson, at a distance of 
many miles, was sketching spot-structure. They simul- 
taneously saw two luminous objects shaped like two new 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF OUR ELDER POETS. 


Consisting of Biographical and Descriptive Sketches, with Portraits and numerous IIlu 
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moons, each about eight thousand miles long and tw 
thousand wide, twelve thousand miles apart, burst suc 
denly into sight at the edge of a great sun-spot, with 
dazzling brightness five or six times as bright as th 
neighboring portions of the sun. They moved eastw 
over the spot in parallel lines, growing smaller and fainte 
until in about five minutes they disappeared, after tra 
ing thirty-six thousand miles. Their passage did not 
seem in any way to change the spot over which they flew. 
Opinions have differed widely as to this explanation, 
Some have maintained that the phenomenon was simply 
due to the fall of a couple of meteors into the sun’s at 
mosphere, others that it was caused by some sudden and 
powerful eruption from beneath. A great magnetic 
storm and brilliant aurora followed this event that very 
night, and quite possibly were in some way caused by it 
—of which more hereafter.”—Commercial Advertiser, 





‘*TT is some time—far too long, indeed—since Mr. J. 
W. De Forest, one of the most promising of American 
novelists, has been heard from. He produced some half- 
dozen works of fiction, among which ‘Kate Beaumont’ 
and ‘Irene the Missionary’ are the best-remembered, 
and, after a pause which can scarcely be excused, we 
now have ‘The Bloody Chasm ’—latest and best of is 
tales. In all respects but the title this is an attractive 
work. The title, unfortunately, suggests the unfortunate 
class of realistic productions known as ‘Stories of the 
War,’ and rather unpleasant reading at the best. ‘The 
Bloody Chasm’ differs from these inasmuch as it is a 
story not o/, but undeniably a@/fer, the war. All the 
actual strife has been over when the action of the ro { 
mance begins in unhappy Charleston, and the princigl | 
characters in it pass over into Paris, where the winding. 
up occurs. ‘The Bloody Chasm,’ despite its unsatis- 
factory title, is a charming love-story, the main mofi if 
of which verges almost on the improbable. Its pervad- 
ing elements are family pride, painfully and occasionally 
exhibited by two Carolinian ladies, one of whom is the 
proper heroine. There is a strong undercurrent of ro- 
mance, on which float a few incidents considerably out 
of the ordinary character. But, from the first page q| 
the last, the interest in the leading personages never 
declines, and the tale winds up satisfactorily. In gen- 
eral, we decidedly object to the use of the plantation 
patozs in our prose fiction. What it conveys might as 
well be’uttered by the author himself, in his own way, 
There is a certain Aunt Chloe, however, the faithful 
friend and follower of the heroine, and formerly an en 
slaved domestic in her household, who, of all the colored. 
race in fiction, uses the dialect we generally object to i 


a manner not repulsive. In addition, Chloe’s charact 
On the whole, ‘The Bloody 









is very well sustained. 
Chasm,’ despite its title, is a remarkably well-writter 
and extremely pleasing novel—its author’s best me 
Philadelphia News. 
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Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism, with Notes. 


BY. W. ROBERTSON SMITH, M.A., 


RECENTLY PROFESSOR OF HEBREW AND EXEGESIS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, ABERDEEN, 


One volume, 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 





EXTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


‘‘THE Twelve Lectures now laid before the public had their origin in a temporary victory 
of the opponents of progressive Biblical Science in Scotland, which has withdrawn me during 
the past winter from the ordinary work of my chair in Aberdeen, and in the invitation of somé 
six hundred prominent Free Churchmen in Edinburgh and Glasgow, who deemed it better that 
the Scottish public should have an opportunity of understanding the position of the newer Criti- 
cism than that they should condemn it unheard. The Lectures were delivered in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow during the first three months of the present year, and the average attendance on 
the course in the two cities was not less than eighteen hundred. The sustained interest with 
which this large audience followed the attempt to lay before them an outline of the problems; 
the methods, and the results of Old Testament Criticism is sufficient proof that they did not find 
modern Biblical Science the repulsive and unreal thing which it is often represented to be. The 


Lectures are printed mainly from short-hand reports taken in Glasgow, and as nearly as possible 
in the form in which they were delivered in Edinburgh after final revision.” | 


From the Pall Mall Gazette. 


‘¢Probably no subject which interests so many 
people, and interests them so deeply, is so little stud- 
ied or understood as the history of the Bible. In 
these three kingdoms there are every Sunday between 
fifty and sixty thousand clergymen of various relig- 
ious bodies discoursing upon it, a very much larger 
number of persons teaching it in Sunday-schools and 
day-schools, an overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation reading it, more or less, and looking to¢it as 
the guide of faith and practice. Yet not one man in 
a thousand, even in the educated classes, knows any- 
thing about the respective dates of the different books 
of the Bible, the mode in which they were preserved 
and received into the canon of Scripture, or the views 
entertained by scholars as to their authorship. This 
ignorance is deepest and most widespread as regards 
the Old Testament. Wonderful progress has been 
made during the last fifty years in the criticism of the 
numerous writings which make it up. It is not too 


7 
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much to say that we have gained more knowledge 
on the subject within that period than all the labors 
of all Biblical scholars succeeded in amassing dur- 
ing the two thousand years that preceded. . . . Pro- 
fessor Robertson Smith’s book is exactly whee was 
wanted at once to inform and to stimulate. Write 
by one of the first Semitic scholars of our time, it is 
completely abreast of the most recent investigations 
and pervaded by a thoroughly scholar-like spirit. Hi 
easy mastery of the subject and his sense of whic 
are the really difficult points and which the settle 
ones are apparent on every page. What is mor 
surprising is the skill wherewith these resources 4 
used. Although scientific in the sense of being thor 
ough, exact, and business-like, the book is also popu 
lar—that is to say, it is perfectly intelligible to ever 
person of fair general education who has read the 
Bible. For clearness of statement, for cogency © 

argument, for breadth of view, for impartiality of 
tone, for the judgment with which details are sub- 































j} ordinated to the most interesting and instructive 
principles and facts, it is a model of how a great 
yand difficult subject should be presented to the 
4 world.”’ 


From ‘‘ The Christian World” (London). 


| ‘Speaking after mature deliberation, we pro- 

ounce Professor Robertson Smith’s book on Bibli- 
tal Science one of the most important works that has 
| yppeared in our time. Throughout every branch of 
\the Protestant Church, and especially in all Free 
| Churches, its publication ought to be hailed with sat- 
| sfaction and thankfulness. From the first we have 
| elt and said that Professor Smith occupied a peculiar 
| »0sition—one which it was easy to misconceive—one 
| which required elucidation so ample and so precise 
| hat it was practically impossible to explain it in a 
| ingle speech or a single article. The elucidation 
jralled for is in this volume. It justifies, in a con- 
|rincing and conclusive manner, what we have from 
\irst to last maintained regarding him—namely, that 
“1e was engaged in an enterprise auspicious to the 
Thristian Church; that he was not assailing the 

aith, but fortifying it; that he was not surrendering 
| he truth to critical science, but proving to Christians 
| hat infidelity, if it wants weapons against Revelation, 
)nust go elsewhere than to the masters of Hebrew 
| cholarship. We have no doubt that infidelity of 
livery color, using those tactics which they ply so 
|lexterously, will try to hound on against him those 
| vell-meaning but deeply-mistaken ministers and mem- 
)ers of the Free Church of Scotland who believe that, 
| yy depriving him of his chair, they will do God service; 
jj rut we have good hope that these tactics will fail. 
)ditherto, it was not unpardonable in the ministers 
| nd members alluded to, to misunderstand Professor 
)smith. He has not abandoned one jot or one tittle 
| fhis principles, but he now for the first time states 
| hem comprehensively, and points out their natural 
| nd logical applications.” 








From ‘‘ The Academy’? (London). 


} ‘The trial of progressive Biblical Science in the 
‘werson of Professor Robertson Smith, whatever its 
)esult may be to the Free Church Aberdeen College, 
}an hardly be regretted in view of the strengthened 
\osition of Biblical Science at the bar of public opin- 
fon. It is not too much to say that the possibility of 
|) free and yet religious handling of the Biblical texts 
| as been established by the various defenses of Pro- 
))2ssor Robertson Smith as it had not been established 
) efore. The last and perhaps the most important of 
hese defenses consists of the twelve lectures now 
)| ud before the public, which were originally delivered 
‘Overy large audiences in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
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in the early part of this year. To have accomplished 
the composition, the delivery, and the printing of 
such a delicate and complicated investigation within 
so short a time is a feat which, more than anything 
else, shows the fullness of learning and the fertility 
of resource of this highly-cultured Biblical scholar.” 





From the London ‘' Athenseum.”? 


‘* Professor Robertson ‘Smith’s lectures are of a 
popular character. Intended for the instruction of 
the laity rather than the clergy, they do not aim at 
being scientific or learned; yet they may do much to 
enlighten ministers and teachers in Scotland—a class 
unduly wedded to traditional opinions. The first six 
lectures contain general discussions respecting the 
transmission of the Old Testament among the Jews 
and the collection of its books into a canon; the last 
six deal with the origin of the three great divisions, 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. 

‘*The book gives a clear and fair account of these 
subjects. The narrative is interesting and concise, 
the arguments are pertinent, the conclusions honest- 
ly deduced. The writer shows an extensive knowl- 
edge of the topics discussed, the result of wide read- 
ing and considerable reflection. His competence for 
the task is apparent, and he ranges over the whole 
field with firm tread, enunciating results in no feeble 
voice.” 


From the London ‘‘ Spectator.” 


‘*This is a work of unique importance in itself, 
and in relation to the controversies of the time in 
which we live. There is no work in English litera- 
ture which covers exactly the same ground, or deals 
with the same topics. For the first time, the English 
reader has in his hands a competent account of the 
critical method, with some of the most marked results 
which flow from its application to the literature of the 
Old Testament. It is is unnecessary to say, coming 
as the book does from the pen of Professor Robert- 
son Smith, that it is a book distinguished by marked 
ability, by profound learning, by clearness of style, 
and incisiveness of thought. No man can mistake 
his meaning, and no one can henceforth be in doubt 
regarding the scope, bearing, and results of the criti- 
cal method. The alarm caused in the Churches in 
Scotland, England, and America by the former arti- 
cles of Mr. Robertson Smith was largely due to the 
vagueness which necessarily arose from their dealing 
with detached fragments of a large question. It was 
impossible to say to what large results such a way of 
dealing with the Old Testament might lead. Now, 
however, the results will be apparent to all, and the 
duty of every one interested in these questions is to 
examine with calmness and fearlessness the calm, able, 
and reverent book of Professor Robertson Smith.”’ 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Vv hild’s Hi r h, | The Orthoepist. A Pronouncing Manual, containing 
err OnE te A SEABEO EY Ot, Rome n nae pocrp about Three ‘Thousand Five Hundred Words. By Alfred 








65 cents. Rees aD lok ae 
Sewell’s Child’s History of Greece. 18mo, cloth, dictimontinig ae 

65 cents. 
Willard’s Synopsis of General History, from B. c. HISTORY PRIMERS. 

800 to A. D. 1876. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

; Edited by J. R. Green, M. A. 1x8mo vols., flexible cloth, 45 
cents each. 
LITERATURE PRIMERS. Greece. ByC. A. Fyffe. 

Edited by J. R. Green, M.A. 18mo vols., flexible cloth, 4s | Rome. By M. Creighton. 

cents each. Europe. By E. A. Freeman. 
English Grammar. By R. Monis. Old Greek Life. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
English Literature. By Stopford A. Brooke. Roman Antiquities. By A. S. Wilkins. 


Philology. By J. Peile. Geography. By George Grov» 
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WOLCANOES: 


WHAT THEY ARE AND WHAT THEY TEACH. By J. W. Jupp, Professor of 
Geology in the Royal School of Mines (London). With Ninety-six Illustrations. 
“International Scientific Series.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


‘Tn no field has modern research been more fruitful than in that of which Professor Judd gives a popu- 
|r account in the present volume. The great lines of dynamical, geological, and meteorological inquiry 
myerge upon the grand problem of the interior constitution of the earth, and the vast influence of sub- 
ranean agencies. . . . His book is very far from being a mere dry description of volcanoes and their 
uptions; it is rather a presentation of the terrestrial facts and laws with which volcanic phenomena are 
ssociated.”’— Popular Science Monthly. 


#LORIDA FOR TOURISTS, INVALIDS, 
' AND SETTLERS: 


Containing Practical Information regarding Climate, Soil, and Productions; 
Cities, Towns, and People; Scenery and Resorts; the Culture of the Orange and 
other Tropical Fruits; Farming and Gardening; Sports; Routes of Travel, etc., 
etc. By Grorce M. Barsour. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.50. 


This is the most comprehensive and authentic book on Florida that has been published. The following 
‘ESTIMONIAL is proof of its value and trustworthiness : 


‘‘It is known to the undersigned that the author, Mr. George M. Barbour, has traveled over almost 
he whole of Florida, under circumstances peculiarly advantageous for enabling him to acquaint himself 
rith the varied resources of the State, and with the attractions which it offers to the three classes to whom 
is work is addressed—Tourists, Invalids, and Settlers. Our knowledge of his abilities as a writer on 
‘lorida subjects, and of the opportunities he has enjoyed in preparing his book, are such that we can com- 
aend it as at once trustworthy and compreh ensive—greatly superior in these respects to anything hitherto 
mblished descriptive of the entire State and its soil and productions, 

‘©W, D. BLOXHAM, Governor of Florida ; GEORGE F. Drew, ex-Governor of Florida; SETH FRENCH, 
x-Commissioner of Immigration; SAMUEL FAIRBANKS, Assistant Commissioner of Immigration.” 


II 


ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


A series of small volumes, elegantly printed, consisting of works in English lit- 
erature acknowledged as classics. Now ready: 

ENGLISH ODES. Collected by E. W. GossE. 

IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THE PRINCESS. By ALFRED TENNYSON. 
SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. Edited by Epwarp DowDEN. 


Other volumes to follow. 
18mo, cloth, green and gold. Price, $1.00 each. 
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THE SCIENCE-AND ART OF | MUD 
WIFERY. 


By Witutiam T. Lusk, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women 
and Children in the Bellevue Hospital Medical College; Obstetric Surgeon to 
the Maternity and Emergency Hospitals, and Gynecologist to the Bellevue Hos- 
pital. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, price, $5.00; sheep, $6.00. 


HALF-HOURS WITH GREER 
LATIN, AUSEIORS 


From Various English Translations. With Biographical Notices. By G. H. 
JENNINGS and W. S. JOHNSTONE, authors of “A Book of Parliamentary Anec- 
dote.” s12mo, cloth. Price, $2.00. 


‘© A book of this sort deserves nothing but praise, though it is almost entirely a compilation. Messrs. 
Jennings and Johnstone have simply taken what seemed to them the most striking extracts from standard 
translations of the classics, and have strung them together after the fashion of an Enfield’s ‘ Speaker,’ or of 
the admirable volumes of Charles Knight’s, from which the title is borrowed, with short biographical intro- 
ductions.””— Zhe Academy. 


eee SUN. 


By C. A. Younc, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Astronomy in the College of New 
Jersey. “International Scientific Series.” With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $2.00. 


VI. 


CONTENTS. 
Introduction: The Sun’s Relation to Life and VI. The Chromosphere and the Prominences. 
Activity upon the Earth. VII. The Corona. 
I. Distance and Dimensions of the Sun. VIII. The Sun’s Light and Heat. 
II. Methods and Apparatus for studying the Sur- IX. Summary of Facts, and Discussion of the 
face of the Sun. Constitution of the Sun. 
III. The Spectroscope and the Solar Spectrum. Appendix: Professor Langley’s Account of 
IV. Sun-Spots and the Solar Surface. his Bolometric Observations, and Certain 
V. Periodicity of Sun-Spots: their Effects upon the Conclusions derivable from them. 


Earth, and Theories as to Cause and Nature. 


‘*Professor Young is an authority on ‘The Sun,’ and writes from intimate knowledge. He has studied 
that great luminary all his life, invented and improved instruments for observing it, gone to all quarters 
of the world in search of the best places and opportunities to watch it, and has contributed important dis- 
coveries that have extended our knowledge of it. 

“‘Tt would take a cyclopzedia to represent all that has been done toward clearing up the solar mysteries. 
Professor Young has summarized the information, and presented it in a form completely available for gen- 
eral readers. There is no rhetoric in his book; he trusts the grandeur of his theme to kindle interest and 
impress the feelings. His statements are plain, direct, clear, and condensed, though ample enough for his 
purpose, and the substance of what is generally wanted will be found accurately given in his pages.”== 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Vil. 


DHE BiIE@O DY G batt oll: 


A Novel. By J. W. De Forest, author of “The Wetherel Affair,” ‘‘ Overland,” 
etc. 16mo,cloth. Price, $1.00. 


This novel is likely to attract wide attention. The scene opens in Charleston soon after the war, and 
the story turns, as the title implies, upon the sectional passions pertaining to the struggle, which were then 
at their height. It presents some fine contrasts of character, and the main situation is strikingly original. 

‘©«The Bloody Chasm,’ by Mr. J. W. De Forest, is a story which is not nearly so sanguinary as one 
might be led to infer from the title. The story opens in Charleston, just after the war, but it is the social 
rather than the political aspects of the times with which the story deals. Some of the characters are South- 
ern, and some are Northern, and their destinies come to be greatly entangled in spite of themselves. . . - 
The plot is ingenious, the style easy and piquant, the characters are well drawn, and the ending is a happy 
one.’’—Boston Fournal, 
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IN THE BRUSH: 


Or, OLD-TIME SocrAL, POLITICAL, AND ReLicious LIFE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
By the Rev. Hamitton W. Pierson, D. D., ex-President of Cumberland College, 
Kentucky. With Illustrations by W. L. Sheppard. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


| Dr. Pierson was for many years, before the war, agent of the Bible Society in the Southwest; and this 
wok is a narration of many peculiar experiences and strange adventures in that region. Dr. Pierson is 
jot only a graphic and picturesque writer, but has a keen sense of humor, and his narrative is thus 
nlivened by many mirthful stories. 

‘*Many years ago Dr. Pierson was active in the Southwest in the cause of education and Bible-distri- 
‘vation, and he has here, under the title of ‘In the Brush; or, Old-Time Social, Political, and Religious 
| ife in the Southwest,’ preserved some of the most salient and memorable of his experiences. The book 
| macks of the soil, and of a state of things most unique and interesting, yet now rapidly fading from 
femory and reminiscence. . Its vivid, lively, and withal most truthful descriptions of a state of society 
iow passed away for ever, will be read with interest."—Z%e Lz vangelist. 


BACHELOR BLUFF: 


His OPINIONS, SENTIMENTS, AND DIsPpuUTATIONS. By OLIVER BELL BUNCE. 
16mo, cloth. Price, $1.25. 


‘He (the reader) will find himself in company of a very entertaining and profitable conversationalist 
| who thinks for himself, and what is more edifying and delightful than conversation with such aman?... 
de will be enriched with new ideas, some of which are striking, and gratified with pleasing and ennobling 
jentiments.”—TZhe Literary World. 

» 


NEW VOLUME IN “APPLETONS’ HOME BOOKS.” 


HOUSEHOLD EIN TS. 


A Book of Home Receipts and Home Suggestions. By Mrs. Emma W. Bascock. 


CONTENTS. 
I. Introductory. VI. Pickles. 
Il. Bread, Tea, and Coffee. VII. Cake, Custard, and Candy. 
ACI. Meats, Soups, and Fish. VIII. Fruit. 
| IV. Vegetables, Cereals, and Salads. IX. Miscellaneous Hints. 
| V. Puddings and Pies. X. Talks upon Various Subjects. 
|. ‘Household Hints” is the sixth issue in ‘‘Appletons’ Home Books.’”’ 12mo, illuminated cover. 


i Price, 60 cents. 
‘‘ Appletons’ Home Books” now consist of: ‘‘ Building a Home,” illustrated; ‘* How to Furnish a 


Home,” illustrated; ‘* Home Grounds,” illustrated; ‘‘The Home Garden,” illustrated; ‘* Amenities of 
|Home” ogy Household Hints.” 12mo, cloth, illuminated design. Price, 60 cents each. 





‘A WORLD OF WONDERS: 


Or, Marvets In ANIMATE AND INANIMATE Nature. With 322 Illustrations 
on Wood. Large 12mo, 496 pages, illuminated cover. Price, $2.00. 


CONTENTS. 
| Wonders of Marine Life. Marvels of Bird and Beast Life. 
| Curiosities of Vegetable Life. Phenomenal Forces of Nature. 
| Curiosities of the Insect and Reptile World. 
DO iy 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


(Norns et Rovces.) A Novel. From the French of Victor CHERBULIEZ. 
8vo, paper. Price, 50 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers ; or any volume sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS. Rogers’ Groups of Statuary 


re, ; Dry 
“ 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY make the im- 
portant announcement that they will publish in No- 
vember Tennyson’s poem, The Lady of Shalott, 
illustrated with elaborate and most artistic colored 
plates from designs by Howard Pyle. The modern 
art of color-printing is here for the first time applied 
to the illustration of a standard poem, the charming 
works of Mrs. Greenaway, Miss Emmet, and others, 
being for children. The book will be issued in a 
small quarto volume, elegantly bound, and the price 
will be $6.00. 


Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies.—The five 
great monarchies of the ancient Eastern world, the 
history, geography, and antiquities of Chaldea, As- 
syria, Babylon, Media, and Persia. Collected from 
ancient and modern sources. By GEORGE RAWLIN- 
son, M. A., Professor of Ancient History in Oxford 
University. From the latest [nglish edition. Illus- 
trated with maps and 657 engravings. 3 vols., 8vo, 
handsomely printed and bound. A want has long 
been felt for a good edition, at a moderate price, of 
Rawlinson’s authoritative and interesting work. The 
aim has been to supply this want by a complete and 
thoroughly well-executed edition, in convenient form 
and at nearly half the price of the English edition, 
the only one heretofore obtainable. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. 


A Short History of Art.—By JuLia B. DE 
Forest. With 253 Illustrations, a full index, having 
the pronunciation of the names indicated by phonetic 
spelling, a glossary of terms, various charts, etc. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. The Short History has been pre- 
pared with especial reference to the wants of those 
who have given no attention to the subject. While 
giving clearly a survey of the main facts in the history 
of art, it is not a dry catalogue of names and dates, 
but interest and enthusiasm are awakened in the mind 
of the reader. 


A “Student’s Edition’? of Lubke’s His- 
tory of Art, edited by CLARENCE Cook. Complete 
in two vols., small 8vo, with nearly 600 Illustrations, 
handsomely printed and bound in cloth, $7.50. 

*,." The Original Edition will be kept in stock as 
heretofore. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $14.00. 

The Student’s Edition of Lubke has been issued 
to meet a demand for the work in more convenient 
and less expensive form. While the price is but little 
more than half that of the original edition, the vol- 
umes are made more portable, and that without sac- 
rifice of excellence in the mechanical execution. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Yankee Doodle; an old friend in a new dress. 
Pictured by HowarpD Pye. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
The original ballad of Colonial times is illustrated 
in colors in a manner which, for originality and strong 
delineation of character, is unsurpassed. 
Dopp, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 755 Broadway, New York. 






AVERAGE PRICE, $15. 
"STS SoMa AowvnuoaAwy 








Price, 810. Just completed. 


These groups are packed to go with safet to any part of th 


world, and their safe arrival guaranteed, if the directions fi 
opening, printed on each box, are followed. If intended fc 
Wearing ty Holiday Presents, they will be forwarded prompt! 
as directed. 


Catalegues may be had on application, or will be mailed b 


inclosing ten cents to JOHN ROGERS 
’ 
23 Union Square, New York 
VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME. 


Standard Supplementary Readers. 


EDITED BY 


WILLIAM SWINTON and GEORGE R. CATHCART. 





I. Easy Steps for Little Feet. 30 cents. 
II. Golden Book of Choice Reading. 35 ct: 
III. Book of Tales. 58 cents. 
IV. Readings in Nature’s Book. 75 cents. 
V. Seven American Classics. 50 cents. 
VI. Seven British Classics. 58 cents. 


New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 





(Write for particulars ; mention this publication.) 
An Age in Advance of All Other Inventions. 


From a single spool makes a seam stronger and more beautift 
than by any combination of two threads. 


TEE 


AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING-MACHINE. 


Ladies careful of Health and appreciating tht 
Best will now have no other. - 


ADAPTED FOR HAND OR TREADLE, 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 658 Broadway, New York. 


ester LE TONS. JOURNAL 
| ADVERTISER. 


‘BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 





Kez 


£ t 
on 


IT RESTORES THE ENERGY LOST BY NERVOUSNESS OR INDIGESTION; RELIEVES LASSITUDE, 
ERRATIC PAINS AND NEURALGIA; REFRESHES THE NERVES TIRED BY WORRY, EXCITEMENT, OR 
EXCESSIVE BRAIN FATIGUE; STRENGTHENS A FAILING MEMORY; AND GIVES RENEWED VIGOR 
Bo ALL DISEASES OF NERVOUS EXHAUSTION OR DEBILITY. IT IS THE ONLY PREVENTIVE OF 
‘CONSUMPTION. 


IT GIVES VITALITY TO THE INSUFFICIENT BODILY OR MENTAL GROWTH OF 
CHILDREN, PREVENTS FRETFULNESS, AND GIVES QUIET, REST, AND SLEEP. 17 
GIVES A BETTER DIS°OSITION TO INFANTS AND CHILDREN, AS 17 PROMOTES GOOD 
HEALTH TO BRAIN AND BODY. 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


| PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIBED 500,000 PACKAGES. 


_ Fo. sale by Druggists, or by Mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


es 


Musical Boxes at Popular Prices. 


TOY MUSIC-BOXES, for Children. 
SMALL MUSIC-BOXES, playing 2, 3, 4, and 6 Airs. 
LARGE MUSIC-BOXES, with various accompaniments. 


The SUBLIME HARMONIE MUSIC-BOxX, patented by us, is supe- 
® rior to any other style made. 


! The great novelty is, however, the INTERCHANGEABLE CYLIN- 
/ DER MUSIC-BOX, lately patented by us. With this style you can buy 
from one to a thousand cylinders. The number is limitless. Great variety 
of cheap ALBUMS, WORK-BOXES, CIGAR-STANDS, DECANTERS, 
SWISS COTTAGES, all with music. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York. 
{2 Music-Boxes carefully repaired. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S seiiecst mins S05, 405 2 
STEEL” PENS. soa tnodgnout tne Wor, 














The MacKinnon een or Fluid Peneil. 














EASE, SPEED, ECONOMY, DURABILITY, CLEANLINESS. 


The only Reservoir Pen in the World with a circle of iridium (diamond) 
around the point. 


_ The genuine is stamped D. MacKINNon. 


MACKINNON PEN CO,, 


A full descriptive pamphlet with prices, Patentees and Manufacturers, 
etc., mailed free to any address. 192 Broadway, cor. John St., New York. 
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“ The foremost Religious Newspaper of the United States.”.—Josepu Cook. 


y 





Tue INDEPENDENT was established in December, 1848, and 
is, therefore, thirty-three years of age. 

It was started with the object of supplying the Congregational 
churches with an organ which should be a vigorous advocate of 
anti-slavery and other reforms, and continued so until the year 
1863, when it became undenominational—the proprietor believing 
that it could thus accomplish more for religion and reform than if 
it were nominally connected with any religious denomination. 

During the thirty-three years of its existence THE INDEPEND- 
ENT has endeavored to be a leader of the people in all matters 
appertaining to the welfare of the human family. It has always 
dealt strong blows in favor of reforms. It did much to secure the 
reduction of letter postage to its present rate. It fought long and 
well for the abolition of African slavery. It was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the recent reform in the Oneida Com- 
munity. It proposes to continue the warfare on Mormonism 
until that institution becomes a dead letter. It favors Civil-Service 
Reform, purity in politics, and general uprightness in all things. 

It is the largest of any of the religious newspapers. It con- 
sists of thirty-two pages (the size of Harfer’s Weekly) neatly 
cut and pasted, and is printed from clear type, and, being stereo- 
typed every week, every issue is really printed with new type, 
on good paper, and mechanically it is unexcelled. 

It probably pays two or three times more each week for con- 
tributed articles and for editorial services than any other weekly 
newspaper; in fact, the question of expense does not deter it from 
securing the very best talent, native or foreign, to be obtained. 

It publishes more religious discussions than the religious re- 
views, more poetry and stories than the popular monthlies, and 
gives more information than an annual cyclopedia. The long 
cable dispatches recently published from the great Methodist 
Council in London is a good illustration of what THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is constantly doing. 

There is no question of prominence in religion, politics, sci- 
ence, education, finance, or any other department of human 
knowledge, which THE INDEPENDENT does not discuss. It has 
regular departments devoted to Biblical Research, Missions, 
Religious Intelligence, Book Reviews and Literary News, the 
Sunday-school, Music, Hymn Notes, Pebbles, Stories, Puzzles, 
Education, Science, Sanitary questions, Fine Arts, Ministerial 
Register, Personalities, News of the Week, Financial and Com- 
mercial matters, Weekly Market Reports, Dry Goods Quotations, 
Cattle Market, Prices Current, Flowers, Farming, and Insurance. 
In its Religious Department it gives news and statistics of all 
denominations of Christians, everywhere. In fullness, accuracy, 
and comprehensiveness this department is unequaled. Several 
pages of stories and poems, adapted to Old and Young, are given 
every week, with a column of Puzzles. 

Nearly all of these departments are edited or contributed to 
by the most eminent professors, writers, and scholars in the world. 

An Oxford professor regularly contributes to one of the de- 
partments. 


Some of the regular contributors to the paper are as follows: 


WRITERS OF FICTION, TRAVELS, AND CRIT- 
ICISM. 

ELIzABETH STUART PHELps, HELEN Jackson (“‘H. H.”), 

Horace E. ScuppeEr, . Gait HamIron,”’ 

Resecca HarpinG Davis, SARAH O. JEWETT, 

Louisa M. AtcorTt, Wn. M. BaAKEr, 

Epwarp Everett HALE, Tuos. Dunn Enctisu, LL. D.,. 

Susan COOLIDGE, Mrs. Gov. LEw WALLACE, 

RosE TERRY COOKE, LouiszE CHANDLER MovuLton, 

HENRY JAMES, JR., JANE G. SwIssHELM, 

Mary CLEMMER, Hon. Jostau Quincy. 


POETS. 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, BRET HaRrTE, 
Henry W. LONGFELLow, Pavut H. Hayne, 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, Joaquin MILLER, 
RicHARD HENRY STODDARD, C. P. CRANCH, 
JEAN INGELow, E. C. STEDMAN, 
J. T. TRowpripGE. 


RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL WRITERS. 
President Noau Porter, D. D., LL. D., 
President S. C. Barrett, D. D., LL. D., 
Professor GrorGEe P. FisHer, D, D., 
LreonarpD Bacon, D. D., LL. D., 

DanieL Curry, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop J. F. Hurst, D. D., 

Bishop Henry W. Warren, D.D., 
Professor E. D. Morris, D. D., 
Professor L. H. Atwater, D. D., 
Chancellor Howarp Crossy, D. D., 
Bishop A. C. Cox, D.D., LL. D., 
Professor Francis L. Patron, D.D., LL. D., 
James FREEMAN CLARKE, D. D., 
Wiiuiam M. Taytor, D. D., 
TuroporeE L. Cuyter, D.D., 
Puiuip ScuaFF, D. D., 

Ray Parmer, D. D., 

G. R. Crooks, D. D., 

Professor W. C. Wirtxinson, D. D. 


THE INDEPENDENT has very large and well-appointed press- 
rooms, where it prints not only its own paper, but also some tem 
or twelve others, and occasionally a job of five millions of 
almanacs. 

Tue INDEPENDENT employs regularly in its office, editorial, 
composing, and press rooms about eighty persons. 

Subscribers and friends of the paper are always welcome to: 
visit the office or press-rooms. 

Although primarily THE INDEPENDENT is a religious news- 
paper, it is largely a literary and political newspaper as well. 
In fact, no person, whether caring particularly for a religious 
newspaper or not, can ignore THE INDEPENDENT, as it contains» 
amass of information which every well-informed person should 
know, and which can not be obtained elsewhere. 


Although the paper is larger than any of the other religious papers, the subscription price is the same or lower. 


OUR NEW TERMS FOR deme: 


One subscription one year 


| 


For six months, $1.50; for three months.............. 
One subscription: two years)iginitaee | epee eee 
One subscription with one NEw subscriber, in one remittance 
One subscription with two NEw subscribers, in one remittance..... jorsac wee 4 de a.sie et) <a sleet Semen een 
One subscription with three NEw subscribers, in one remittance 
One subscription with four NEw subscribers, in one remittance... ....... sc. cece ee cece eect eens cuueeeens 


cr i ay 


Oe er ed ee i 


Cr rr 


ee ee meee ee ee sees erereanesseseseessesese 


Any number over five at the same rate, invariably with one remittance. 
These reduced prices ($2 per annum in clubs of five or more) are very much /ower than any of the standard religious weeklies. 


Subscribe with your friends and get the low rate. 


We offer no premiums. 


# af Contrary to the custom of all the religious newspapers, THE INDEPENDENT will hereafter be stopped at the end of the 
ime for 


which payntent ts made. 


Send postal-card for free specimen-copy, and judge for yourself. Address 


THE INDE 


PENDENT 


251 Broadway, New York. 


ee. 
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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


| ‘THE REviEw discusses those topics which at the time are uppermost in the public 
}mind, and about which every intelligent person is desirous of acquiring the fullest and 
| most trustworthy information. 

It addresses itself to thinking men in every walk of life—to all who would reach 


| well-reasoned, unpartisan conclusions on subjects of public interest. 







i 


f 


It presents both sides of questions, thus insuring the largest view of all matters in 
| controversy, and enabling the reader to judge understandingly on which side, in the 
‘conflict of opinions, the truth lies. 

It engages the services of authors who by their studies or their opportunities are 
| specially qualified for the thorough discussion of the subjects on which they write. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS. 


| RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
General U. S. GRANT. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, 

| Cardinal MANNING. 

| General JAMES A. GARFIELD, 

| JAMEs ANTHONY FROUDE. 

| Count FERDINAND DE LESSEPS, 
Judge J. S. BLack. 

The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT. 
THomas A. EDISON. 

Secretary JOHN SHERMAN. 
Professor MAX MULLER. 
FRANCIS PARKMAN. 

Judge A. W. TouRGEE. > 
WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
Archbishop JAMES GIBBONS. 





' RICHARD WAGNER. 

| HuGcH McCuLtLocu. 

Sir GARNET WOLSELEY. 

Professor WILLIAM T. HarRIs. 

» WILLIAM BEACH LAWRENCE. 
Professor ERNST CURTIUS. 
President JAMES McCosu. 
Professor BONAMY PRICE. 

_ President CHARLES W. ELIOT. 

ERNEST RENAN, 





| The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


General GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN. 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 
President NOAH PORTER. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 

E. P. WHIPPLE. 

W. E. H. LeEcky. 
Professor SIMON NEWCOMB. 
Senator WADE HAMPTON. 
EDWARD A, FREEMAN. 
Professor FELIX ADLER. 
LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
President J. C. WELLING. 
Professor GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Rev. Dr. LEONARD BACON. 
Senator GEORGE F. Hoar. 
Senator JOHN T. MORGAN, 
Davip A. WELLS. 

Judge CHARLES P, DALY. 
Professor JOHN FISKE. 


Rev. Dr. EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Secretary G. W. McCrARY 
W. W. STory. 

Senator L. Q. C. LAMAR. 
Rear-Admiral D. AMMEN. 
President S. C. BARTLETT. 
Senator GEORGE F. EDMUNDS. 
Professor E. S. HOLDEN. 





Rabbi GusTAV GOTTHEIL. 
Admiral D. D. PORTER. 
Rev. Dr. JAMES F. CLARKE, 
Senator JAMES G. BLAINE, 
Revz Drs E: E. HAs, 
LESLIE STEPHEN, 

GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 
RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
Professor GEORGE P. FISHER. 
Senator ANGUS CAMERON, 
O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, 
RICHARD H. DANA. 

Bishop W. C. DOANE, 
Professor FRANCIS BOWEN. 
GEORGE S. BOUTWELL. 

Rev. Dr. H. W. BELLOws, 
DION BOUCICAULT. 

GEORGE W. JULIAN. 
Tuomas A. SCOTT. 

Senator T. O. HOWE, 
THOMAS HUGHES. 

T. W. HIGGINSON. 
RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 
Rev. Dr. HOWARD CROSBY, 
WALT WHITMAN, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5.00 PER YEAR. 


ADDRESS 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, New York, N. Y. 
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_ to read, than any other publication.” —Boston Journal. 


‘AN INDISPENSABLE VISITOR.’—New York Observer. 


THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, such as 





Prof, Max MULLER, THE DUKE OF ARGYLL, MATTHEW ARNOLD, 

Rt. Hon. W. E. Guapstone, WILLIAM Buiack, J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Miss THACKERAY, FRANcIS W. NEWMAN, 

Prof. Huxiry, Mrs, MuLockK-CRalIk, ALFRED RUSSELL WALLACE, 
RicHarD A. PROCTOR, GEORGE MAacDoNALD, FRANCIS GALTON, 

Prof. GOLDWIN SMITH, Mrs. OLIPHANT, W.W Srory, 

EDWARD A. FREEMAN, Mrs, ALEXANDER, IvAN TOURGENIEFF, 

Prof. TYNDALL, JEAN INGELOW, RUSKIN, 

Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, Tuomas Harpy, TENNYSON, 

FRANCES POWER COBBE, W. OH. Matriock, BROWNING, 


and many others, are represented in the pages of 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


Tue Livina AGE has been published for nearly forty years. Commended in the outset by President 
Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, Ticknor, and many others, it 
has never failed to receive the warm support of the best men and journals of the country, and has met with 
uninterrupted success. A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 


Three andi a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weckly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, 
Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 
from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 5 

During the coming year, Serial and Short Stories by the Most Eminent Foreign Authors will be 
given, together with an amount 


Unapproached by any other Pericdical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the foremost 
Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, above-named and many others, representing every 
department of Knowledge and Progress. 

The importance of THE Living AGE to every American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
complete compilation of a generally inaccessible but indispensable current literature, —indispensable 
because it embraces the productions of 


TEE ABUEST UIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics, — is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
Opinions. 


** No other periodical can compare with THE LIVING AGE] ‘It is for readers of limited leisure or purse the most 
in interest and value. . <A veritable thesaurus of the | convenient and available means of possessing themselves 
best work of the most celebrated writers in literature, | of the very best results of current criticism, philosophy, 
science, politics and art.’’—Boston Traveller. science and literature.’’— Presbyterian Banner, Pitisburgh. 

*‘It supplies a better compendium of currentdiscussion,| ‘It is indispensable in every household where any 
information and investigation, and gives a greater amount | attempt is made to keep up with the current thought of 
and variety of reading-matter, whichitis well worth while |the day. . It is a thorough compilation of what is best 
in the literature of the day, whether relating to history, 
biography, fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, theology, 
criticism, or art.”—Hartford Courant. 

“Tt being a weekly publication, is, comparatively speak- 

“It is in itself a library of contemporary literature. | ing, the cheapest magazine published. Its contentsareof 
‘Through its pages alone it is possible to be as well in- | the finest literature in our language.”— Commercial Ad- 


“Since its first appearance, nearly forty years ago, it 
formed in current literature as by the perusal of a long | vertiser Detroit. 


has been far ahead of all comnetition in English-speaking 
lands.”—Philadelphia Evening News. 


list of monthlies. . In it we find the best productions| ‘The great eclectic of the world.”—Morning Star, Wil- 
of the best writers upon all subjects ready to our hand.”— | mington, N.C. 
Philadelphia Inquirer. “Inno other form can so much thoroughly good read- 
‘There is no other and more economical way of obtain- | ing be got for so little money; in no other form can so 
ing the choicest literature and thought of the day, than | much instrnction and entertainment be got in so small a 
throuch the columns of this standard weekly magazine.” | space.”—Philadelphia Times. 
— New York Independent. “No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
‘Its value increases every year.”—TZhe Churchman, New | tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.”— 
XY New York Tribune. ‘ 
‘‘Tt has no rivalin its chosen field.’'—W. ¥. Evening Post. 
“It gives in one magazine the best that is published in 
all, and enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 


rk. 

“The ablest essays and reviews of the day are to be 

foundhere. . Weknowof noinvestment of eight dollars 

in the world of literature that will yield equal returns.”— 

The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. best thonght and literature of civilization.”—Pilisburgh 
‘There is no instance in literature where the uniform ! Christian Advocate. 

excellence of a magazine has been so long and so success- “Phe regular reader of THE Livine AGE will lose but 

fully maintained. . It contains not only the best solid | little if he fails of seeing its contemporaries.”—Zion’s 

literature, but also the best serial stories of the day. .| Herald, Boston. 

Its pages are suflicient to keep any reader abreast with the ‘*Itis without a rival in the value, variety and quantity 

best printed thoughts of the best of our contemporary | of its matter.”—Am. Journal of Education, St. Louis. 


writers.”—Lpiscopal Register, Philadelphia. ‘‘ The indispensable among magazines.—Puacijic Church- 
‘“* We do not know where to look for its equal in its own | man, San Francisco. 
line.’—TZhe Congregationalist, Boston. ‘* Asmuch a necessity as ever.”— The Advance, Chicago. 
“To praise it is a work of supererogation.”—WNew York | ‘It is still, in our opinion, the best of magazines to 
Christian Advocate. subscribe to.”—Montreal Gazette. 
“It furnishes a complete compilation of anindispensable | ‘‘The best and cheanest periodical in America.”—Zvan- 
literature.”—Chicago Evening Journal. gelical Churchman, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKELY, at $8.00 a year free of postage. 


aay-'TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1882, remitting before Jan.1, the weekly numbers 
of 1831 issued after the reception of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


** Possessed of ‘ LITTELL’s LIVING AGE,’ and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

For $10.50, Tae Living AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or ak get Weekly 
w Bazar), will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both; or, for $9.50, ‘THE LivINe AGE and the 
St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s Journal, or Lippincols’s Monthly, postpaid. 


ADDRESS LITTELL & CO., 17 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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AGE—EXPERIENCE—CAREFUL MANAGEMENT. 


mEW YORK LIFE 
: INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


‘ORGANIZED 1845. 
: PURELY MUTUAL. 
DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


| 

1,000 Policies in Force. $56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders. 
I Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000. 

urplus, Over $9,000,000. Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 
: 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been doing business for thirty-six 
2zars, and offers to those desiring Life Imsurancea COMBINATION OF ADVANTAGES which only long 
«perience, a large and well-established business, and carefully perfected plans and methods can afford. 
mong these advantages are: 

(1.) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 
(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 
(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 


PCIE LIC LOA G LOGO, oie a's vse shise co ap die gc wv ving a diece ae sciejcik $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845-1880..............+-6- 30,577,285 
Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845-1880..........ccseeeeeceees 3,640,665 

: Total Paid Policyholders to January I, 1881.............. $56,638,154 
. Amount held for Policyholders, January 1, 1881.............000--. . 43,183,934 
NRE SALE NNICL VALOR a ots e_ ale sietorery dieisic.d « <ycisga pig win whats ns ¥ie eis $99,822,088 

Total Received from Policyholders.............-cecceeeeeeeeesees 91,881,354 


NOTABLE AND SIGNIFICANT POINTS 
In the "THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 
WNew York Life Insurance Co. 


Increase in Gross Assets im 1880.........-..... ec ec eeeee $4,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income............csccececcceeeees 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income. ................ yordtoucegtone 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplus at 4 per Cent.................0000e- 1,174,725 51 
Increase in Surplus at 4'¢ per Cent..................... 2,000,000 vO 
Increase in New Policies Issued..................-.- 0000. 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Issued.................ee000: 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies in Force...............c cece cceccces 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Force...............0 cece eens 8,309,153 00 
POE SItACe1 PESay LESO wan cpeee «Hares genie since 0 0. ele erate jv © ey 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880. ............. cee cece eee 1,731,721 37 


Having always been a purely Mutual Company, policyholders receive their insurance at actual current 
tost, and its age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to reduce that cost to the mini- 
num. The Company is conducted in the interests of policyholders alone. In the decision of questions in- 
volving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not the technical legality of the claim alone, but also 
its real justice. 

The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1860, and has since been adopted 
—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feature saves millions of 
dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are indebted primarily to the 
NEW YORK LIFE. The system, as now perfected by the NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the 
Company (without which all interests are jeopardized) and justice to the insured. 

The ** TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY ” of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
Agencies and Offices in the Principal Cities of the Worid. 





Information as to Agencies or Insurance promptly given on application. 
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ESTES & LAURIAT, te 


801-305 Washington Street, BOSTON, 


HAVE NOW READY: ' 


THE KNOCKABOUT CLUB IN THE 
WOODS. 


A boys’ book of anecdote and adventure in the wilds of 
Maine and Canada. An account ofa vacation spent in healthy 
amusement, fascinating adventure, and instructive entertain- 
ment. By C, A. STEPHENS, author of ‘‘ Camping Out,” ‘‘ Fox- 
Hunting,” ‘‘ Off to the Geysers,” etc. With nearly 200 fine 
Illustrations. x vol., small 4to, illuminated board covers, $1.50; 
cloth, beveled and gilt, $2.00. 


ZIGZAG FOURNEYS IN.THE ORIENT. 


A Journey of the Zigzag Club from Vienna to the Golden 
Horn, the Euxine, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, containing 
a description of the Great Fair at Nijni-Novgorod, and many 
Oriental tales and wonders. By H. BurreRwoRTH, author 
of ‘‘ Zigzag Journeys in Europe,” etc. With nearly 200 Illus- 
trations. 1 vol., small 4to, illuminated board covers and linings, 
$1.75; cloth, beveled and gilt, $2.25. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF RUSSTA. 
By Natuan HasKELL DOLE, editor and translator of ‘‘ Ram- 
baud’s Popular History of Russia.’’ 100 Illustrations. 1 vol., 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


THE BOYS OF ’61; or Four Years of Fighting. 


A Record of Personal Observation with the Army and Navy, 
from the Battle of Bull Run to the Fall of Richmond. By 
CHARLES CARLETON CoFFIN, author of ‘‘ The Boys of ’76” ; 
““Our New Way ’Round the World”; ‘‘ The Story of Lib- 
erty,” etc. With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, 
gilt, $2.50. 


CHATTERBOX FOR 1881. 


The authorized reprint from duplicates of the original En- 
glish plates, containing a large amount of copyright American 
matter, which can not be reprinted by any other firm. LIllu- 
minated board covers, $1.25; cloth, extra, $1.75. 


SKETCHES AND SCRAPS BY PAPA AND 
MAMMA. 

An entirely original Juvenile, printed in colors in the highest 
style of lithographic art. Text by Laura E. RIicHarps, 
Illustrated by Henry Ricuarps. $8vo, illuminated covers, 
$2.00, 


BABY WAYS. 


By Laura E. Ricnarps. An elegant Juvenile for the 
younger children, with nearly 200 fine Illustrations, and large 
type; text printed on extra-calendered paper. Royal 8vo, 
chromo-lithograph, board covers, and colored design for lining, 
uniform with ‘‘ Babyhood,” $1.50. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen in the 

United States and Canada; or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of the price, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON, MASS. - 





THE FAMOUS SELTZER SPRING 


OF GERMANY 
IN BiVERY HOME! 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


Is based upon a scientific analysis of the celebrated German Spring whose 
name it bears, and whose virtues it so eminently contains. ) 


It is everywhere regarded as a standard article, and is held in particularly high esteem by the medical 
faculty, well qualified to judge of its efficacy as a remedy for disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, 








Adjustable Chair, 


With Thirty Changes of Pos} 
tions. Parlor, Library, Invalid 
Chair, Child’s Crib, Bed, 
Lounge, combining beauty, 
lightness, strength, simplicity, 
and comfort. Everything to an 
exact science. Orders by mail 
Promptly attended to. Goods 
shipped to any address, C. O. D, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Cir. 
cular. Please name this paper, 


Address THE WILSON AD. 
JUSTABLE CHAIR M’F’G 
CO., 661 Broadway, N.Y. — 


MICROSCOPES, , 
Telescopes, Spy-Glasses, Opera and Field 
Glasses, Spectacles, Eye-Glasses, etc. _ 
The best goods, at Lowest Prices. 

Et. 8a". (Cee . 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS, PHILADELPHIA, 


Illustrated Price-list_ free by mail. In writing us mention this 
magazine. 


Appletons’ Illustrated Hand-book of 
American Winter Resorts, 


FOR TOURISTS AND INVALIDS, 
REVISED TO DATE. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, '75 cts. 


Wilson Patent 
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_ READING POSITION. 





New York: D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street. 


SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR 


GENERAL CATALOGUE OF WORKS 


Architecture, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Engineering, 
Mechanics, Geology, 4 
Mathematics, ete, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


23 Murray STREET, NEw York. 
* 
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See, en ee 


Each Bottle represents from 30 to 40 Glasses of Sparkling, Foaming Seltzer. 


kidneys, and nervous system. Small doses of it achieve astonishing results. ; 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 
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NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS 


E: Silver. Plated Table Ware 


Holiday, Birthday, and Wieden redone 
and Lable-Lurnishing. 
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Beyer. since our factories were established, fines seven eae ago, have we issued so many new patterns 


-verything made in silver plate, as this season. 
Our wares are continually growing in favor, because of their well-known quality, ber of design, and 


; ection of finish. . 
By ae REED & BARTON, 
a TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS. fy 686 Broadway, New York. 


THESE WARES ARE SOLD BY DEALERS GENERALLY, 
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PIANOS 


Have shown thems¢ 4gito be so far supe- 
rior to all oth at xcellence of work- 
manship, elasticity of touch, beauty 
of tone, and great durahility, 
that they are now carnestly 
sought for by all per- 
sons desiring 


THH VHRY BEST PIANO. 


CAUTION.—No Decker Piano genuine unless | 


marked 


Decker Brothers. 
New Pork. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED emcee 
WAREROOMS: 


No. 33 UNION SQUARE, New York. 
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WEB 


| See ees FORT: 


NILSSON: I shall take every opportunity dea 


and fraise your instruments, 


KELLOCC: For the last six years your Pianos 
my chorce for the Concerite 
own ozse. > Oa 

7 bs Ne a 7 ™ 


LUCCA: Your Uprights are Br | 
ments, and deserve their Me 2 
PATTI: I have used the Pianos of every 


’ ‘maker, but g7ve lhe ra the 56 
all, 





STRAUSS: Your Pianos Rigor s me. J hao 
seen any Pianos mere egieal yo 


WEHLI: Madame Parepa-eallensralagiia 


itf the United States. J fully 
opinion. _ They have no Mita 


Prices Reasonable, | Terms Easy 5 


WARERCOMS: 3 


Fifth Ave., corner Sixteenth st | 





-@aRyINMENT 


THE MOST 
Potent, Powerful, and Penetrating 
Pain—Reliever ever devised eA ae EAB ota man. 


Wei De Meyer: 


WEI DE MEYER’S CATARREH 
CURE. The only known. treatment 
which will really cure Catarrh. 
“ Treatise,’ with statements by the 
cured, mailed free, by D. B. Dewey & 
Co., 182 Fulton St., N. oe (Opposite St: 
Paul’s Church Yard.) 


ere ae ae 
BABY’S YETITIC if, Pm 








Life is restless, da¥s dre fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething: 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers ; 
Read the home-life of Victoria, 
Children nine, all had Castoria ;- 

No sleepless nights, by baby squalling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning. 
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Grand, Square, and Up 


PIANO. 
FORTE 


| These Instruments have been before the P 
| for nearly fifty years, and upon their exceller a 
have attained an * 
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UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENG 


Which etiatliches them as, aunequated in 


TONE, — TOUCH, | 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURABIL ILI 


WM. KNABE & co. 


204 & 206 W. Baltimore Street, Ba 
112 Fifth Avenue, New | 
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